was  falsely  charged  with  firing  at  with  intent  to 
murder. 

On  the  other  hand,  Payton  was  know’n  to  be  of 
violent  temper,  and  the  charges  against  him  were  for¬ 
midable  ones.  He  had  nothing  but  his  own  assertion . 
to  prove  the  accusations  to  be  false,  and  having  been 
summoned  to  attend  the  first  court  of  inquiry  in  the 
mess-room  of  the  regiment,  orders  had  been  issued  by 
which  he  was  placed  under  arrest  till  the  charges 
against  him  were  framed  on  the  different  allegations. 
News  of  the  approaching  court-martial  had  for  days 
been  attracting  great  attention.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
Dallerabhad  was  in  a  state  of  excitement ;  such  a  pretty 
quarrel  between  two  English  officers  had  not  been  heard 
of  within  the  memory  of  man.  Even  the  stolid  Sepoys 
seemed  to  know  that  something  unusual  was  going  on. 
The  annual  siesta  was  interrupted  by  unwonted  signs  of 
life.  The  rides  and  drives  began  to  show  a  sprinkling 
of  visitors  besides  the  artillery  and  infantry  officers. 
Hussar  officers  on  their  Arab  chargers,  and  ladies  driven 
by  their  husbands  in  buggies,  appeared  now  and  then 
when  the  heat  had  abated. 

The  sound  of  horses’  hoofs  and  of  voices  in  conver¬ 
sation  sometimes  penetrated  to  a  darkened  rosm,  to 
which  a  pale  emaciated  woman  was  confined,  after  giving 
a  new  young  life  to  the  world  under  circumstances  of 
such  hopeless  anguish  of  mind  as  well  as  body  that, 
had  not  her  early  religious  teaching  restrained  her,  she 
could  have  been  ready,  like  Job’s  wife,  to  “  curse  God 
and  die.”  The  windows  were  open,  but  no  punkah  was 
moving  to  allay  the  difficulty  of  breathing  caused  by  the 
heat.  Only  the  faithful  ayah,  who  was  sitting  by  her  side, 
and  who  had  refused  to  leave  her  mistress  during  the  day 
or  the  night,  was  flapping  the  flies  away  from  her. 
with  the  feather  trimming  of  a  fan.  It  was  well  for 
Mrs.  Payton  that  she  had  never  joined  other  ladies  in. 
their  railing  against  the  children  of  the  soil.  On  her 
first  coming  out  to  India  she  had  received  the  usual 
warning  against  the  native  servants.  She  had  been  told 
that  they  were  rogues  every  one  of  them — ready 


CHAPTER  I. 

**™Sf1^HE  hot  weather  was  not  yet  over  at  Dul- 
lerabhad.  Anglo-Indian  society,  such  as 
it  could  boast  of,  was  mostly  at  the  hills. 
Many  of  the  officers  were  yet  away  on 
furlough.  The  balls  and  race-meetings, 
W  which  it  had  inaugurated  on  a  minor  scale, 
^  would  not  commence  for  some  time.  But 
«ja  the  monotony  of  the  hot  season  was  enlivened 
JK  by  so  unusual  a  scandal,  and  the  case  of  an 
ir  officer  who  was  accused  of  discharging  loaded 
A  pistols  at  a  brother  officer — and  who  was 
'  ’  declared  by  those  who  believed  in  this  and  other 
statements  to  be  unfit  to  remain  in  Her  Majesty's  Ser¬ 
vice,  if  not  worthy  of  the  sternest  sentence  which  could 
be  adjudged  by  a  court-martial — not  only  supplied  the 
pabulum  of  necessary  interest  to  those  who  were  op¬ 
pressed  by  ennui  as  well  as  fatigue,  but  proved  so 
exciting  as  to  reward  many  who  had  previously  com¬ 
plained  of  the  dulness  and  excessive  heat  of  Duller- 
abhad.  For  there  were  those  who  said  that  the 
accused  officer  was  the  victim  of  an  unjust  conspiracy  ; 
that  he  was  provoked  to  send  a  challenge,  which  he 
was  subsequently  compelled  to  withdraw  at  his  peril ; 
that  he  had  only  afterwards  visited  his  fellow-officer 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  signature  to  a  paper 
which  he  took  with  him,  intending  to  exonerate  him¬ 
self  from  dishonourable  imputations ;  that,  though  he 
had  loaded  pistols  in  his  pocket,  he  did  not  produce 
them  or  attempt  to  use  them,  even  when  that  officer 
ordered  him  to  leave  his  house  and  called  upon  his 
servants  to  turn  him  out,  employing  opprobrious  terms 
in  English  and  Hindustani ;  and  that,  though  some 
irregular  firing  had  afterwards  taken  place,  there  had 
been  no  blood  shed,  and  the  accuser  had  been  the  first 
assailant.  It  was  asserted  in  proof  of  this  that,  though 
Captain  Payton  was  an  expert  marksman,  yet  at  six 
paces — much  less  than  the  usual  duelling  distance — he 
did  not  kill,  nor  even  wound,  the  man  whom  he 
Naw  Skkies,  No.  157,  Vol.  XXIV.  [Januart,  1878.] 
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to  steal  before  one’s  very  eyes.  But  she  had  acted  upon 
her  natural  impulse,  endeavouring  to  attach  them  to 
herself.  And  now  this  ayah  seemed  an  angel  to  her — 
an  angel  with  a  black  face.  For  most  of  the  English 
ladies  who  had  lately  given  her  solemn  bows  or  little 
jerky  nods  of  the  head  had  now  fortaken  her  in  her 
great  extremity ;  and  Mrs.  Payton  had  felt  their  treat¬ 
ment  the  more  keenly  since  she  had  hitherto  been  a 
favourite  in  the  station.  The  fame  of  her  beauty  and 
accomplishments  had  usually  preceded  her  to  any  station 
at  which  her  husband’s  regiment  was  likely  to  be  quar¬ 
tered,  and  she  had  always  held  her  own  against  the 
annual  importation  of  young  ladies  from  England. 
Perhaps  some  of  her  former  rivals  were  not  likely  to 
be  sorrowfully  affected  by  her  sudden  reverse  of  for¬ 
tune.  One  or  two  of  the  gossiping  Englishwomen 
would  have  been  glad  to  come  and  see  her,  but  they 
were  wives  of  the  inferior  officers — her  truer-hearted 
friends  were  at  the  hills — and  she  had  a  natural  dread  of 
such  voluble  visitors. 

Poor  Mrs.  Payton’s  forsaken  and  poverty-stricken 
condition  was  the  more  touching  because  she  had 
always  hitherto  been  apparently  in  easy  circumstances. 
If  her  husband  were  in  debt,  she  was  comfortably 
ignorant  of  it,  but  her  apartment  had  now  been  stripped 
of  almost  its  necessary  articles  of  furniture.  The  vultures 
had  descended  upon  her,  and  her  ruin  had  been  com¬ 
plete.  So  utter  had  been  the  sudden  revelation  of  her 
poverty  that  before  the  birth  of  her  baby,  when  she 
had  contended  with  her  weakness,  her  own  delicate 
fingers  had  fashioned  the  scanty  little  dress  of  plain 
black  stuff  which  was  worn  by  her  only  other  child,  a 
little  girl  of  about  eleven  years  of  age,  with  wells  of 
hidden  feeling  in  her  pale,  restrained  little  face,  who 
sat  for  hour  after  hour  by  her  mother’s  side.  Why  she 
had  made  the  dress  black,  Mrs.  Payton  could  hardly 
have  told.  It  was  rather  by  a  subtle  instinct  than  by 
any  reasoning  process,  just  as  the  mother’s  prayers, 
which  she  had  mingled  with  the  laboured  stitches  and 
with  every  painfully-drawn  breath,  were  inarticulate 
utterances  rather  than  thought-out  prayers.  She  was 
past  following  any  connected  train  of  thought  now, 
and  no  one  knew  it  better  than  the  little  Wynnie — 
Godwyn  the  child  had  been  called,  from  her  mother’s 
maiden  name — who,  when  the  ayah  paused  in  her 
fanning,  crept  up  to  her  mother  and  kissed  the  thin 
fingers,  as  she  had  often  kissed  them  at  intervals  during 
the  weary  hours.  The  touch  of  the  child’s  pure  lips, 
cool  and  soft  as  a  rose-leaf,  on  the  burning  fingers, 
seemed  to  stir  the  invalid  as  nothing  before  had  stirred 
her,  but  it  did  not  rouse  her  even  to  the  ghost  of  a 
smile :  she  was  only  roused  again  to  the  prevailing 
sense  of  her  misery. 

“  Is  there  any  news  ?”  she  walled,  as  she  had  wailed 
a  hundred  times  before  ;  “  tell  me,  is  there  any  news  ?” 

The  tender  little  mouth  quivered,  but  habit  prevailed, 
and  the  child  restrained  her  tears. 

**  You  know,  darling,”  she  said,  speaking  in  a  tender, 
protective  way,  as  if  their  natural  positions  had  been 
inverted,  “  the  doctor  said  he  w'ould  come  and  tell  you, 
but  that  no  news  could  be  known  yet.” 

Mrs.  Payton  turned  wearily  on  her  side,  incapable  of 


noticing  that  the  girl,  who  carried  about  a  woman’s 
heart  in  a  child’s  body,  had,  from  motives  of  her  own, 
retailed,  parret-like,  the  doctor’s  answer. 

Once  during  that  weary  day  little  Godwyn  had  heard 
the  firing  of  a  salute  when  some  one  of  special  im¬ 
portance  bad  arrived  to  help  in  the  inquiry — once,  too, 
she  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  officers  marching  oft 
with  uniforms  and  swords  to  the  court-martial,  a  cloud 
of  dust  tracking  their  steps.  She  had  listened  for  their 
return  -,  she  had  inquired,  and  she  knew  that  what  her 
mother  was  waiting  for  was  over.  Though  she  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  circumstances,  and  though  no  one 
would  have  had  the  heart  to  tell  her,  even  had  the  result 
been  publicly  known,  how  a  verdict  had  been  given 
against  her  father — a  verdict  by  which  the  court  was 
either  bound  to  record  the  sentence  of  death  against  the 
officer,  or,  according  to  the  statute  under  which  her 
father  had  been  tried,  had  the  power  to  award  sentence 
of  imprisonment  or  transportation  for  life,  or  any  shorter 
period,  at  their  discretion,  provided  that  two-thirds  of 
the  members  were  found  to  concur  in  the  verdict  of 
guilty. 

Little  Godwyn,  precocious  as  she  was,  knew  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  the  offence  or  the  gravity  of  the 
sentence,  but  she  evaded  direct  answers,  and  no  longer 
tried  to  cheer  her  unhappy  mother  or  give  a  turn  to  her 
thoughts,  when  she  heard  her  muttering  in  words  which 
she  did  not  catch  plainly  or  comprehend — 

“  News — why  should  I  ask  for  news  ?  Even  if  he 
were  acquitted  he  would  never  be  able  to  hold  up  his 
head  again.’’ 

CHAPTER  II. 

Fortunately  for  the  child,  though  her  intelligence 
was  quick,  her  education  had  been  imperfect,  owing  to 
her  residence  in  India,  and  she  had  but  a  very  faint 
conception  of  the  real  importance  of  the  matter.  She 
had  been  ready  enough  to  credit  the  statement  of  the 
ayah  that  her  father  was  suffering  from  the  jealousy 
and  unkindness  of  other  officers.  It  was  easy  enough 
to  believe  her  mother’s  petulant  statement  that  these 
gentlemen  had  been  circulating  untruths  about  Captain 
Payton,  and  that  as  they  had  been  slandering  him,  her 
father,  who  was  a  proud  man,  would  “  never  be  able 
to  hold  up  his  head  again.” 

The  middle-aged,  soldier-like  surgeon,  dressed  in 
plain  clothes,  and  wearing  a  helmet  with  a  white  turban 
round  it,  need  not  therefore  have  started  back  at 
Wynnie’s  precocious  wisdom,  when  the  child,  who 
had  lingered  at  the  door  of  the  room,  stopped  him, 
and  pulled  him  a  little  forward,  so  that  she  could  get  a 
better  view  of  his  grave  and  anxious  face,  and  whis¬ 
pered,  tears  filling  her  great  ejes  as  she  spoke — 

“  I  know  how  unfair  they  have  been  to  poor  papa. 
Don’t  tell  her  more  than  you  can  help  about  it — she 
has  been  asking  all  the  time — she  does  nothing  but 
ask,  and  I — I  am  so  afraid  that  any  news  will  make  her 
worse.” 

Godwyn  burst  into  stifled  sobs,  as  instantly  con¬ 
trolled  again,  as  she  made  the  ann.'.uncement  of  the 
extent  of  her  knowledge.  But  there  was  no  look  of 
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shame  in  her  innocent,  thin,  sallow  face.  Her  ac- 
<}uaintance  with  military  law  was  as  limited  as  her 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  her  country,  though  perhaps 
she  had  picked  up  as  much  as  many  women  who  are 
supposed  to  have  come  to  years  of  discretion  know 
about  either.  Her  whole  idea  of  the  misery  which  had 
fallen  upon  her  mother  was,  that  other  men  had  been 
unkind  and  unjust  to  her  father.  She  expected  the 
■doctor  to  be  as  indignant  with  these  oppressors  as  she 
was  herself.  Her  bosom  heaved  with  excitement — her 
■eyes,  now  that  the  tears  were  driven  back  from  them, 
were  dilated  with  pity  and  anger. 

The  doctor  had  understood  too  well  from  the  first 
bow  matters  were  likely  to  end  with  the  unfortunate 
captain.  No  one  knew  better  than  himself  how  the 
character  which  Payton  had  always  borne  in  the  regi¬ 
ment,  of  being  unnecessarily  harsh  with  his  men,  and 
too  often  overbearing  with  his  fellow-officers,  was 
likely  to  cause  a  strong  feeling  against  him.  Payton 
himself  had  declared  that  there  had  been  false  swearing 
amongst  the  witnesses,  but  it  was  impossible  for  an 
outsidei  to  give  an  opinion  on  such  a  matter.  On  the 
contrary,  the  doctor  had  seen,  only  too  plainly,  as  the 
inquiry  had  continued,  how  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  accused  could  it  have  been  closed  at  an  earlier 
stage,  and  how  his  passionate  accusations  of  evil¬ 
speaking  and  perjury,  leading  to  recriminations  and 
contradictions,  had  only  told  most  disastrously  against 
the  unhappy  man. 

Dr.Rybot  could  not  help  being  versed  in  all  the  gossip 
of  the  station  ;  he  therefore  knew  that  it  was  no  wonder 
that  Payton,  who  had  always  been  liberal  to  prodigality, 
and  who  did  not  have  a  farthing  with  his  wife,  had  not 
been  able  to  save  out  of  his  pay.  He  understood  the 
tale  that  was  told  by  the  single  empty  chair  by  the  side 
of  the  sick  bed,  the  utter  desolation,  the  piteous  dreari¬ 
ness  of  the  place.  The  Paytons  had  always  been  plun¬ 
dered  by  their  servants,  and  every  single  article  of  value 
had  now  been  taken  from  the  dying  woman,  though  one 
servant  at  least — the  faithful  nurse — would  have  been 
willing  enough  to  die  for  her  mistress. 

The  dying  woman  !  Yes,  he  knew  that  she  must  die 
— that  if  there  had  been  any  hope  of  her  rallying  before, 
her  husband’s  sentence  would  prove  her  death-shock. 
“  She  will  die  of  it,  poor  thing  ;  it  will  have  killed  her  ; 
and  as  to  the  child — well,  there  was  no  hope  of  saving 
it  before,”  the  kind  doctor  thought  pitifully  as  he  looked 
down  at  her  altered  face,  and  remembered  how  well  she 
had  looked  in  the  riding-habit  which  displayed  the  fine 
proportions  of  her  beautiful  figure  on  the  handsome 
chestnut  horse — a  piece  of  Payton’s  extravagance — the 
first  time  he  had  met  her  near  the  parade-ground.  Under 
other  circumstances  he  might  have  felt  Justified  in  de¬ 
ceiving  her,  from  the  best  of  motives,  but  he  knew  that 
the  verdict  would  be  likely  to  go  against  Payton,  and  that 
the  news  would  reach  her  from  coarser  lips  if  not  from 
his.  It  was  better  for  him  to  break  it  to  her  as  gently 
as  he  could.  She  opened  her  eyes  as  he  took  the  vacant 
chair,  and  the  altered  aspect  of  the  room  and  its  empty 
condition  Jarred  on  her  sense  of  fitness  and  self-respect, 
as  it  had  Jarred  on  her  once  or  twice  before. 

“  You  see,  doctor,”  she  repeated  almost  mechanically. 


as  the  courtesy,  which  was  second  habit,  prompted  her 
to  falter — “you  see,  doctor,  I  was — obliged — to  part 
with  the  furniture — I  could  not  blame  them — poor  things 
— their  wages  were  unpaid — but  it  will  be  all  right — 
directly — George  returns.” 

The  weak  voice  trembled  as  it  uttered  the  last  words 
— words  which  had  unconsciously  taken  the  form  of  a 
question,  and  which  made  it  easier  for  him  to  tell  her 
that  her  husband  could  not  yet  return  to  her — that 
there  were  rumours  which  said  he  would  be  degraded 
from  the  army,  and  confined  at  present  by  the  Judgment 
of  the  court. 

She  read  the  answer  in  his  eyes.  The  terrible  idea 
which  she  had  guessed  at  already,  and  which  her  heart 
had  anticipated  for  hours — which  had  seemed  to  her  to 
be  as  long  as  eternity — was  endorsed  by  the  sad  shake 
of  his  head,  and  she  hid  her  face  in  the  pillows  in  shame 
and  misery.  Her  pride  was  utterly  broken  down  in 
that  moment  of  intensest  anguish. 

“  Can  I  do  anything  for  you?”  he  pitifully  inquired, 
as  he  kept  one  hand  on  her  pulse,  and  with  the  other 
took  a  sedative  from  his  pocket.  But  her  impulse  was 
to  turn  from  her  best  friends,  and  to  ask  only  for  dark¬ 
ness  and  silence,  as  she  rejected  the  proffered  medicine 
with  a  momentary  irritation. 

“  God  is  kind  to  me,”  she  wailed — “  God  is  kind  to 
me.  He  will  let  me  die.  Doctor,  you  must  not  think 
— I  am — a — contemptible  coward — but  I  have  not  the 
moral  courage — to  face  the  life  I  should  have  to  live. 
Life  has  been  too  difficult — for  me — already.  But  there 
— is  the  story  of  Calvary  ;  I  want  to  think  of  it.  No, 
your  doses  will -make  no  difference — I  should  die  Just 
the  same ;  let  me  keep  my  head  clear  while  I  may.” 

He  did  not  contradict  her,  and  put  the  sedative  away, 
sitting  patiently  by  her  side. 

“  How  long  will  it  be  ?”  she  said,  after  another  pause. 

“  You  have  guessed  the  truth,”  he  said  with  emo¬ 
tion.  “  You  are  slowly  sinking — you  may  live  for 
another  day.” 

He  did  not  reproach  himself  for  the  fact  that  the 
news  which  he  had  allowed  her  to  anticipate  had  proved 
her  final  death  shock,  for  if  brought  to  her  more  abruptly, 
with  more  cruel  detail,  it  would  have  killed  her  at  once. 

He  expected  the  next  words. 

“  My  children  !  oh,  my  children !  Give  me  my 
baby  !” 

“  One  is  already  provided  for,”  he  said,  speaking 
very  gently.  “  We  will  put  it  in  your  arms — if  it  will 
be  any  comfort  to  you.  But  the  nurse  is  doing  all 
she  can.  The  little  thing  has  ceased  to  suffer.  It  is 
sleeping  what  I  think  will  prove — its  final  sleep.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  dear  lady,  it  is  best.” 

“  Thank  God,”  she  murmured  with  a  peculiar  smile. 
“  Oh,  doctor,  is  it  wicked  to  feel  as  if  I  understand  the 
mothers  who,  when  they  leap  into  the  water,  take 
their  little  ones  in  their  arms  ?” 

He  made  no  answer,  as,  according  to  her  wish,  the 
baby,  with  peace  already  on  its  tiny  .features,  except 
for  an  occasional  convulsive  movement,  of  which  he 
told  her  it  was  unconscious,  was  placed  gently  in  its 
mother’s  arms.  She  smiled  again,  the  same  peculiar 
smile,  and  said — 
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“  It  makes  me  feel  happy.  Oh,  doctor,  do  you 
remember — I  have  read  my  Bible  too  little,  and  my 
memory  seems  to  have  gone,  but  there  were  words 
which  I  used  to  sing  years  ago — Handel’s  music,  how 
‘  He  gathered  the  lambs  ?’  ” 

The  kind-hearted  man  was  almost  overcome,  but  he 
rallied  his  strength,  and  repeated  firmly,  with  an  effort, 
“  ‘  He  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  His  arm,  and  gently 
lead  those  that  are  with  young.’  ” 

“  Thank  you,”  she  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  “  Let 
us  go  to  sleep — so,  together.  Give  my  love  to  George, 
and  tell  him  to  keep  up — a  brave  front.  He  does  not 
deserve —  all  they  say  about  him.” 

At  that  moment  a  little  black-robed  figure  came  tip¬ 
toeing  to  the  door,  and  a  bird-like  voice,  carefully 
pitched,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  invalid,  asked  in  its  half 
woman-like,  half  child-like  accents — 

“  May  I  come  in 

Mrs.  Payton  started.  Her  attitude  of  peace  was 
disturbed.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  the  half-coma¬ 
tose  condition  in  which  she  was  at  intervals,  she  had 
forgotten  the  existence  of  the  second  child,  who  had  so 
conscientiously  remaned  aloof  in  an  adjoining  room, 
fearing  to  intrude  upon  a  private  conversation. 

“  Wynnie  !”  she  suddenly  cried,  in  a  tone  of  greater 
anguish  than  she  had  hitherto  allowed  herself  to  use. 
“  Oh,  doctor,  she  is  penniless — alone  in  the  world. 
"What  can  her  father  do  for  her  ?  She  will  only  be  an 
encumbrance  to  him.  Oh,  there  is  no  one — no  one — 
to  whom  I  can  entrust  my  little  Godwyn.” 

The  doctor  waved  the  child  again  out  of  the  room, 
and  then  asked — 

“  Have  you  no  relatives  ?” 

“  I  am  an  orphan.  I  have  offended  my  relations. 
You  do  not  know  my  story.  I  made  a  runaway  mar¬ 
riage,  and  at  the  time  I  was  engaged  to  one  of  the 
best  and  tenderest  of  men — I  could  not  marry  him,  for 
I  did  not  love  him.  If  I  sinned  I  am  rightly  punished.” 

“  Have  you  no  friends  in  England  to  whom  you  can 
send  the  child  ?” 

“  None — without  money.” 

“  Some  money  must  be  subscribed  at  once,  and  I 
will  head  t'^e  subscription  with  a  handsome  sum,” 
thought  Dr.  Rybot  to  himself.  “  She  thinks  so  badly 
of  the  other  officers — her  mind  being  naturally  pre¬ 
judiced  in  favour  of  her  husband — that  it  will  not  do 
to  mention  it  to  her.  But  I  feel  sure  that  none  of  the 
fellows  here  will  let  the  little  girl  suffer.” 

Aloud  he  said — 

“  I  will  devise  some  scheme  which  will  be  sure  to 
satisfy  you.  Trust  to  me.  I  will  look  in  in  an  hour’s 
time.” 

Dr.  Rybot  went  out  deep  in  thought,  just  as  a  group 
of  officers,  who  had  been  standing  together  discussing 
the  unusual  event  at  Dullerabhad,  dispersed  to  their 
respective  bungalows.  A  little  farther  on  he  fell  in 
with  a  Lieutenant  Newland,  a  friend  of  the  Paytons, 
who  had  been  absent  from  the  station  for  a  few  w'eeks, 
and  had  hurried  back  at  the  news  of  Payton’s  arrest  and 
his  poor  wife’s  premature  confinement. 

Charlie  Newland’s  face  wore  an  expression  of  the 
deepest  gloom.  If  there  was  one  woman  whom  he 


admired  in  the  whole  of  India,  after  whose  model  he 
said  he  should  like  to  select  his  own  wife,  that  woman 
was  Mrs.  Payton.  He  often  told  the  story  of  how 
when  he  had  come  out,  a  shy  subaltern,  to  India,  before 
he  belonged  to  the  crack  corps  on  which  he  prided 
himself  at  present,  Mrs.  Payton  had  taken  pity  on  his 
forlorn  condition,  and  how,  without  patronising  the 
raw  youth,  who  resented  secretly  the  unkind  snubbing 
of  some  of  the  other  ladies,  she  had  invited  him  to  her 
house,  gradually  drawing  him  out,  emboldening  him  by 
her  gentle  and  sympathetic  manner,  till  he  acquired  a 
self-possession  which  astonished  himself.  He  often 
said  that  Mrs.  Payton  had  been  “  the  making”  of  him. 
It  was  she  who  had  discovered  the  talents  the  existence 
of  which  had  been  unsuspected  even  by  himself ;  she 
who  had  urged  him  on  till  he  had  passed  in  Hindus¬ 
tani,  and  was  now  distinguishing  himself  by  hard  study 
of  military  .*  cience 

“  Oh,  confound  it !  I  can’t  stand  it.  Since  I  have 
returned  from  my  furlough  I  am  more  and  more  dis¬ 
gusted  with  India,”  said  the  young  fellow',  using  stronger 
language  than  I  can  put  down  here,  when  he  heard  from 
Dr.  Rybot  of  the  hopeless  nature  of  Nellie  Payton’s 
illness,  and  felt  that  there  would  be  a  void  in  his 
existence  when  that  gracious  woman  was  taken  away 
from  this  earth. 

“  I  don’t  see  that  India  has  anything  at  all  to  do  with 
it.  She  has  simply  made  the  mistake  that  many  a 
woman  makes,  of  choosing  the  wrong  man  when  she 
had  two  to  choose  from,”  said  the  less  excitable  doctor. 

“  But  what  a  wife  she  was  to  him,  even  when  he 
was  in  his  tantrums  !  I  know  poor  Payton  had  a  lot  to 
make  him  nervous,  but  I  must  say  he  used  to  be  the 
very  deuce  for  heat.” 

“  That  reputation  has  told  against  him.’’ 

“  It’s  unfair  that  it  should.  It  was  very  well  for 
Hall,  who  has  a  comfortable  position  and  nothing  to 
irritate  him,  or  for  Discombe,  who  hates  Payton  for 
what  he  calls  his  haughty,  patronising  manners,  to  give 
their  opinions  about  these  things.  I  think  I  ought  to 
know  best.  I  know  that,  if  he  was  a  little  hot,  he  was 
good-hearted  at  the  bottom.  I  know  that  he  was  A  l 
where  pluck  and  spirit  were  wanted.  I  remember  how 
he  charged  into  that  mass  of  Sikhs  and  got  his  regi¬ 
ment  out  of  danger ;  and  I  call  it  monstrously  un¬ 
grateful,”  muttered  the  young  fellow  sulkily.  “  Payton 
has  his  enemies,  and  I’ll  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter  ; 
but  meanwhile  there’s  the  wife — a  woman  in  a  thousand 
— every  one  seems  to  have  forsaken  her,”  added  the 
young  man  bitterly.  “  I  can’t  think  what  these  women 
are  made  of.  I  know  there’s  not  one  of  them  to  hold 
a  candle  to  her,  with  her  grace  and  her  refinement. 
Would  it — would  it  be  thought  strange  of  me,”  he 
asked,  as  a  sudden  fit  of  boldness  seized  him,  “  now 
that  they  say  she  is  dying,  to  go  and  visit  her  myself, 
and  offer  to  take  care  of  her  child 

“  You  would  be  a  young  guardian  for  her  daughter,” 
said  the  doctor  sympathetically,  as  he  wrung  Newland’s 
hands.  “  But  I  think  you  need  not  trouble  yourself 
about  appearances.  This  case  is  too  far  gone  for  any 
one  to  make  remarks — as  to  that,  I  make  it  a  rule  in 
life  never  to  trouble  about  what  people  say  ;  and  as  to 
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the  little  girl,  uhy  it  may  be  a  matter  of  real  destitu- 
tioD,  and  the  poor  thing  may  die  more  happily  if  some 
provision  is  made.’’ 

“  I  have  come  as  fast  as  I  could,  directly  I  heard  the 
news,”  said  Charlie  Newland  an  hour  afterwards, 
when,  at  his  urgent  request,  he  had  been  admitted  to 
see  the  dying  woman,  and  felt  how  hopeless  it  was  for 
him  to  try  to  find  words  to  express  his  sympathy  for 
her,  and  his  reverence.  “  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?” 
he  added  presently,  unconsciously  repeating  the  very 
same  words  which  had  been  used  by  Dr.  Rybot 
in  the  like  difficult  position,  and  missing  the  frank, 
gracious  smile  which  no  longer  lit  up  the  thin  pale 
face. 

“  You  do  not  mind  one  visitor.  Do  you  remember 
when  you  used  to  have  quite  a  levee  to  see  you  ?”  the 
young  man  continued,  beginning  to  feel  a  little  nervous, 
and  trying  in  vain  to  cheer  her  up,  and  to  avoid  the 
subject  of  the  disaster. 

“  I  never  cared  for  any  of  those  visitors.  I  used  to 
be  much  happier  when  we  were  far  up  country,”  she 
answered,  and  he  noticed  that  she  spoke  as  if  in  a 
dream.  He  noticed  also  the  child  which  she  held  in 
her  arms — though,  like  most  young  men,  he  was  not 
much  given  to  noticing  infants.  But  this  one  looked 
so  strange,  like  a  piece  of  wax  with  closed  eyes,  and 
the  mother  held  it  strained  so  closely  to  her;  it  some¬ 
how  reminded  him  of  a  marble  effigy  on  one  of  the 
tombs  in  an  old  cathedral.  She  herself,  who  had  been 
raised  for  this  interview  on  her  pillows,  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  faithful  ayah  with  decorous  drapery  of 
Indian  shawls,  had  suspected  for  the  last  few  minutes 
that  the  child  had  ceased  to  breathe,  but  said  nothing 
about  her  suspicion,  lest  they  should  take  the  baby  from 
her.  She  had  long  ceased  to  shiver  at  these  grim  re¬ 
minders  of  death — the  death  which  was  so  quickly  to 
claim  her  as  its  prey.  The  objects  which  were  around 
seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her ;  they  had 
already  become  part  of  a  fleeting  phantasmagoria.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  with  the  present  scene  she  had  no 
part  or  lot ;  the  voices  of  Charlie  Newland,  and  of  her 
attentive  nurse,  seemed  to  be  very  far  away  from  her. 
They  were  sounding  to  her  through  a  mist,  and  already 
the  cold  was  creeping  up  her  members.  She  had  never 
been  capable  of  much  analysis,  and  had  never  stopped 
to  criticise  her  husband’s  character.  She  was  as  far  as 
ever  from  moralising  now,  but  she  felt  the  influence  of 
Charlie  Newland’s  courteous  and  sincere  manner.  She 
knew  that,  before  she  had  admitted  him,  she  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  ask  something  of  him,  but  what  that  some¬ 
thing  was  she  was  in  danger  of  forget  ing.  Then  she 
made  one  of  the  strenuous  efforts  not  uncommon  to  the 
dying.  Husbanding  all  her  little  strength,  with  glitter¬ 
ing  eyes,  and  a  deceptive  colour  returning  to  her  cheeks, 
she  said  hurriedly,  speaking  for  the  first  time  con¬ 
nectedly — 

“  You  ask  me  how  you  can  help  me.  I  thank  you. 
1  made  up  my  mind  before  you  came  to  ask  you  to  write 
a  letter  from  my  dictation.  Can  you  get  pen  and  paper  ? 
Time  is  precious !” 

It  so  happened  that  Newland  had  a  pencil-case  in  his 
pocket ;  he  tore  out  some  leaves  from  his  pocket-book. 


and  made  her  understand  that  whatever  she  dictated  he 
could  copy  clearly  again. 

The  letter  astonished  him.  It  ran  as  follows  : — 

“  Friend  who  behaved  so  nobly  to  me,  and  who 
forbore  even  to  blame  me  for  one  of  the  greatest  wrongs 
which  a  woman  could  inflict  on  a  man,  d^o  you  wonder 
that  I  venture  to  address  you  ?  Now  that  I  write  to 
you  it  is  too  late  for  repentance.  God  may  forgive  me, 
but  I  can  never  atone  to  you.  Such  strange  fancies 
creep  into  my  head  now  that  I  am  dying — I  cannot  help 
them — they  seem  to  be  put  there.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  now  to  try  to  unravel  the  past,  or  to  think  where 
the  wrong  commenced,  but  I  believe  it  was  with  those 
who  urged  me  to  engage  myself  to  you  because  you 
were  rich  and  I  a  penniless  girl.  They  could  not 
bridge  over  the  years  between  us,  and  when  George 
Payton  threw  his  spell  over  me,  for  the  first  time  I 
knew  that  I  did  not  really  love  you.  Was  it  not  better 
to  make  the  discovery  then  than  if  I  had  waited  for 
our  marriage  ?  Was  it  not  better  to  flee  from  you, 
even  on  the  eve  of  our  wedding-day  ?  I  should  have 
told  you  all  the  truth,  I  should  have  trusted  to  your 
generosity.  But  I  was  always  weak,  and  I  had  not  the 
courage.  Forgive  me,  for  I  am  dying,  and  if  I  sinned 
I  am  rightly  punished.  As  to  my  unhappy  husband, 
such  utter  misery  has  fallen  upon  him  that  you  are 
amply  avenged.  He  fired  at  an  officer,  but  I 
believe  in  self-defence,  without  wounding  or  intend¬ 
ing  to  wound,  and  after  that  officer  had  first  in  a 
cowardly  manner  fired  at  him.  His  sentence  may 
be  a  severe  one,  and  he  may  be  driven  to  despera¬ 
tion.  Think  of  him  mercifully  if  you  should  ever  hear 
a  garbled  statement  of  his  story.  He  has  not  a  penny 
in  the  world,  and  we  have  one  little  girl,  without  even 
the  means  of  paying  for  her  passage  to  England.  Do 
you  think  I  am  mad  ?  I  am  going  to  send  her  to  you. 
I  have  no  one  else  to  send  her  to  in  the  dear  old  mother 
country.  Something — out  of  myself — I  cannot  tell  what 
it  is,  seems  to  whisper  to  me  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
love  of  God  you  will  take  pity  on  my  little  friendless 
one.  If  you  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  her,  you  will  at 
least  send  her  to  school,  and  in  a  few  years  she  may 
support  herself  as  a  pupil-teacher.  I  do  not  dread  this 
fate  for  her.  Anything  will  be  better  than  that  she 
should  grow  up  frivolous,  like  her  mother.” 

The  tears,  which  Charlie  Newland  had  not  shed  for 
years,  stood  in  his  honest  blue  eyes  as  she  panted  out 
the  concluding  broken  sentences  of  this  letter.  He 
made  no  comment,  except  to  ask  for  the  address,  and 
to  say,  half  reproachfully,  that  she  was  not  to  trouble 
herself  about  Godwyn’s  passage,  the  expense  was 
nothing,  and- he  would  take  all  the  arrangements  for  it 
on  himself. 

She  was  exhausted,  now  that  the  effort  was  over, 
and  could  only  g.asp — 

“  You  will  see  my  husband  and  get  his  consent. 
I  think — he  will  be  glad — to  be  rid — of  the  child.  He 
was — always  wishing — that  she  had  been  a  boy.” 

No  private  communication  had  passed  lately  between 
Payton  and  his  wife.  At  first  the  captain  had  pro¬ 
fessed  to  make  light  of  the  inquiry,  but  since  the  matter 
had  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect,  even  the  doctor 
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nad  abstained  from  carrying  messages  between  the 
husband  and  wife,  fearing  that  the  unhappy  man  might 
unconsciously  criminate  himself.  Payton  was  not  of  a 
disposition  to  bear  misfortune  easily.  Already  he  showed 
signs  of  impugning  and  di  putng  the  decision  of  the 
court.  He  had  tried  at  first  to  s  low  a  philosophical  resig¬ 
nation  to  the  accusation,  but  the  unexpected  turn  which 
things  had  taken  was,  as  he  said,  past  his  philosophy. 

The  last  few  minutes  of  consciousness  granted  to  Nellie 
Payton  were  spent  in  dictating  parting  messages  to  her 
husband.  She  sank,  as  the  doctor  had  expected, 
towards  the  close  of  the  next  day,  and  great  sympathy 
was  shown  at  Dullerabhad  when  she  and  her  little 
baby  were  laid  in  one  coffin.  It  is  astonishing  how 
kind  we  can  most  of  us  be  to  the  dead.  Tender  mes¬ 
sages  came  in  plenty  when  they  could  no  longer  act  as 
a  balm  for  Ellen  Payton’s  bleeding  heart;  and  flowers 
arrived  in  numbers  as  decorations  for  her  funeral  when 
the  eyes  which  were  closed  for  ever  could  no  longer  be 
gladdened  by  them.  There  was  even  a  reaction  of 
feeling  amongst  the  men  who  had  been  so  ready  to  take 
a  severe  view  of  the  case  of  Captain  Payton.  Some 
were  willing  to  make  excuses  for  him  now,  and  to  pity 
him  for  the  fit  of  passion  which  had  produced  such 
disastrous  results.  The  loss  of  such  a  wife,  and 
the  sentence,  which  had  now  been  officially  announced, 
had  re/uced  the  wretched  man  to  a  state  of  grief  bor¬ 
dering  upon  insanity.  On  appealing  to  him.  Lieutenant 
Newland  found  him  utterly  unreasonable  and  so  over¬ 
whelmed  with  shame  and  misery  that  he  declared  his 
intention,  when  he  received  Her  Majesty’s  pardon,  of 
changing  his  name  and  entering  upon  an  entirely  new 
life,  so  as  to  utterly  destroy  the  landmarks  between  the 
future  and  a  past  which  had  become — as  he  said, 
through  the  conduct  of  others — intolerable  to  him. 
He  asserted  his  intention  of  never  seeing  his  child  again, 
adding  that  for  him  to  see  her  would  only  be  to  load 
her  with  his  own  unmerited  disgrace. 

Under  these  circumstances  nothing  remained  but  for 
Newland  to  act  in  accordance  with  Mrs.  Payton’s 
wishes.  A  lady  returning  to  Eng’and  offered  to  take 
charge  of  the  little  girl,  and  the  ship  which  was  to 
take  the  desolate  Godwyn  was  expected  to  arrive  almost 
directly  after  that  which  had  carried  her  mother’s  letter. 


CHAPTER  III. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  when  these  events  happened 
at  Dullerabhad,  a  house — the  origin  of  which  was  said 
to  be  interesting  to  antiquarians — stood  in  extensive 
grounds  on  the  Cliff,  near  the  village  of  Dornton,  in 
Devonshire.  There  were  traces  in  parts  of  the  house 
of  Elizabethan  architecture,  and  other  parts  of  it  were 
said  to  be  of  a  still  earlier  date.  It  had  belonged  in 
past  times  to  a  family  that  proudly  dated  its  origin  from 
Norman  robbers,  but  it  had  passed,  when  that  family 
was  ruined,  in  accordance  with  the  Plutocracy  versus 
Aristocracy  of  this  nineteenth  century,  to  a  man  whose 
father  had  enriched  himself  as  a  manufacturer,  and  who 
owned  the  paper-mills  to  which  the  village  which  clus¬ 
tered  round  it  had  come  to  owe  its  very  existence ; 
for  the  other  little  houses  with  picturesque  tiled  roofs. 


and  the  thatched  cottages  which  nestled  beneath  the 
cliffs,  were  now  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  men 
who  worked  at  the  mills.  The  fishing  trade  had  long 
ceased  to  flourish  at  Dornton,  the  fishermen  having 
migrated  to  other  places  on  the  coast  where  the  fish  was 
less  scarce  and  where  visitors  came  to  increase  their 
profits  in  summer. 

Nobody  came  to  visit  Dornton.  It  was  a  curiously 
secluded  out-of-the-world  place,  forgotten  and  deserted 
it  might  almost  have  seemed,  except  by  the  workers  at 
the  paper-mills,  who  had  taken  to  the  cottages  which 
the  fishermen  had  vacated,  and  the  few  resident  gentry 
who  were  within  a  radius  of  half-a-dozen  miles. 

Hence  it  was  that  no  modern  improvements  or  sana¬ 
tory  precautions  had  hitherto  interfered  with  the  pic¬ 
turesqueness  of  Dornton.  The  artist  who  loved 
cottages  was  fortunate  if  he  found  it  out,  for  pretty 
little  hovels  with  angles  and  peaks,  covered  with  roses 
and  honeysuckle  in  summer,  remained  much  as  they 
had  been  within  the  memory  of  man,  beautiful  as  to> 
the  exterior,  but  given  over  to  the  reign  of  vermin,  and 
only  fit  to  be  habitations  for  pigs  inside.  The  cottages 
were  built  on  the  ground — fortunate  were  the  people 
who  had  stone  flooring,  and  still  more  fortunate  they 
whose  bones  were  not  racked  by  rheumatism,  and  the 
majoiity  of  whose  children  were  spared  to  them  when 
fever  ran  a  muck  amongst  the  villagers,  settling  the 
difficult  question  of  surplus  population,  and  leaving 
fewer  to  struggle  up  and  develop  into  drunken  hus¬ 
bands,  quarrelsome  wives,  and  immoral  sons  and 
daughters.  For  minor  tragedies  were  constantly  being 
enacted  under  the  smiling  blue  sky,  amidst  the  roses 
and  honeysuckles  of  these  pretty  little  hovels,  which 
looked  fit  to  be  painted  for  a  pastoral  scene  in  some 
theatre. 

Very  beautiful  was  the  home  scenery  near  Dornton. 
Nothing,  in  its  way,  could  be  more  tempting  to  the  eye 
than  the  house  on  the  cliffs,  with  its  stone  steps  reaching 
down  to  the  shingly  beach,  adorned  with  wild  creepers 
in  the  tangled  and  luxuriant  growth  of  years.  At  the 
back  of  the  house  was  a  river,  on  the  banks  of  which 
stood  the  manufactory.  But  even  this  erection  was 
less  unsightly  than  other  buildings  of  the  sort,  as  the 
river  was  in  parts  exquisitely  wooded,  and  the  grey 
trunks  of  an  extensive  avenue  of  beech-trees  leading  to 
an  old  quadrangle  screened  the  paper-mills  from  view. 

Nearly  all  the  profits  of  this  lucrative  manufactory 
accrued  to  Mr.  Bardsley,  whose  father  had  not  only 
been  the  owner  but  the  projector  of  the  works.  And 
no  place  of  retirement  could  have  suited  Mr.  Bardsley 
better.  He  was  generally  pronounced  to  be  a  “  a  bit 
of  a  misanthrope,”  having  experienced  some  great  dis¬ 
appointment  earlier  in  life,  though  his  neighbours  were 
not  generally  agreed  about  the  nature  of  this  rather 
vague  “  disappointment,”  and  only  knew  that  he  shut 
himself  up  and  avoided  their  society.  He  scarcely  de¬ 
served  the  accusation  of  misanthropy,  since  he  was  still 
of  a  kindly,  if  he  had  become  of  an  indolent  and 
melancholy,  nature.  If  he  took  no  interest  in  the 
growing  discontent  of  the  people  he  employed,  it  was — 
to  do  Mr.  Bardsley  justice — because  he  knew  nothing 
of  this  discontent.  No  complaints  reached  him.  His 
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fault  was  that  of  indifference,  he — having  been  educated 
as  a  student  and  taking  little  active  interest  in  the  paper- 
mills — preferring  to  hide  himself  in  solitude  since  the 
great  grief  of  his  life,  amusing  himself  with  his  Horace 
and  Plato,  or  attending  to  his  own  garden,  and  leaving 
all  management  of  the  works  to  a  hard-working, 
enterprising  man,  who  had  hitherto  seemed  to  prove 
himself  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  If  this 
manager  had  become  overbearing  and  hard  in  driving 
bargains  with  the  workpeople,  there  was  no  one  to 
tell  Mr.  Bardsley  of  the  abuse  of  his  confidence.  The 
landed  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  were  not  likely 
to  interfere  with  him.  Mr.  Bardsley  was  a  man  ac¬ 
customed  to  a  certain  amount  ^of  social  respect,  who 
had  never  made  failures,  and  who  did  not  brook  in¬ 
terference.  He  had  the  character  of  being  exceptional, 
peculiar,  sensitive,  as  much  by  natural  constitution  as 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  retired  life. 

And  so  Dornton  went  on  without  innovations.  The 
old  clergyman,  who  had  the  tenure  of  a  chapel  of  ease, 
and  who  made  but  a  meagre  profit  out  of  his  pew-rents, 
troubled  himself  but  little  about  the  neglected  popula¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Bardsley  was  supposed  to  be  a  good  patron 
of  his,  that  gentleman  declaring  himself  to  be  an  ardent 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  proving  it  by 
renting  a  goodly  number  of  seats,  and  usually  shirking 
the  going  to  church.  Once  only  had  the  Rev.  Travers 
I^wson  attempted  a  feeble  remonstrance  with  Mr. 
Bardsley  as  to  the  neglect  of  his  solemn  duties,  and 
had  been  scornfully  told  that  “  he  had  better  look  to 
his  own  shortcomings  before  he  attempted  to  meddle 
with  the  liberty  of  other  people.” 

The  parson  scarcely  deserved  the  remonstrance,  for 
never  was  a  man  more  inclined  to  avoid  “  vain  jan- 
glings,”  and  “  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men.’’ 

“  As  if  I  could  go  through  the  farce  of  sitting  under 
his  preaching  !  He  gives  very  good  milk  for  babes, 
but  so  diluted  that  it  becomes  mere  wish-wash  for 
educated  people,”  Mr.  Bardsley  had  fumed  to  himself, 
when  he  wondered  “  how  Lewson  could  have  ven¬ 
tured.” 

As  far  as  he  knew  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  poor 
people  were  very  amply  provided  for,  for  Mr.  Lewson 
never  meddled  with  Dissent,  any  more  than  he  did  with 
Ritualism.  There  was  in  the  village  of  Dornton  a 
curious  little  tabernacle,  with  its  roof  covered  with 
mossy  tiles,  and  slits  for  windows — like  a  toy  in  a 
Noah’s  ark  —  and  though  there  was  no  Methodist 
preacher  to  be  the  recognised  custodian  of  the  souls 
which  the  Church  did  not  see  to,  yet  an  itinerant 
preacher  came  to  the  little  meeting-house  about  once  in 
the  month,  and  a  few  years  before  there  had  been  an 
attempt  made  to  get  up  a  spasmodic  revival,  which  had 
proved  a  failure. 

To  all  this  James  Bardsley  was  like  Gallio — he  cared 
nothing.  The  only  woman  who  had  ever  been  able  to 
touch  his  heart,  and  whom  he  forgave  in  spite  of  her  ill- 
treatment  of  him,  had  lapsed  out  of  his  life  ;  he  heard 
nothing  of  her.  And  he — a  careworn  and  weary  man 
— as  if  the  scorching  heat  of  life’s  afternoon  sun  had 
beat  too  hardly  on  his  head,  and  brought  out  the 
wrinkles  and  white  hairs  before  their  time,  shut  himself 


up  in  the  curious  old  house,  which  admirably  suited 
him,  by  its  antique  associations,  and  by  its  oak  panels, 
and  coats  of  arms  over  the  old  mantelpieces.  Outsiders 
knew  little  more  about  the  house  than  that  the 
door  opened  on  a  cheerful  carpeted  hall,  garnished 
with  pictures  and  statu.iry,  in  accordance  with  its 
owner’s  artistic  tastes.  But  one  wing,  at  least,  was 
unfurnished,  and  given  over  to  owls  and  bats.  For 
what  could  a  solitary  bachelor  do  with  such  a  place  ? 
During  a  great  part  of  the  year  he  was  said  to  wander 
like  a  ghost  amongst  the  towering  trees,  or  by  the 
usually  silent  walls,  which  gave  back  whispering  echoes. 
For  all  appearance  of  life  the  house  might  not  have 
been  inhabited  at  all.  The  great  gates  in  front  of  the 
quadrangle,  which  communicated  with  the  avenue, 
were  always  kept  closed,  and  Mr.  Bardsley  himself 
slipped  out  through  a  side-door  when  he  visited  the 
village. 

People  pitied  him,  but  they  need  not  have  done  so. 
His  servants  were  devoted  to  him.  For  a  great  part  of 
the  year  the  domestic  management,  about  which  he  was 
seldom  consulted,  had  run  with  perfect  ease  on  well- 
oiled  wheels,  the  reins  being  held  with  a  light  hand  by 
the  old  housekeeper,  who  had  lived  with  him  ever 
since  the  death  of  his  father.  There  was  only  one 
emergency  for  which  Betsy  and  her  band  of  handmaids 
were  not  found  to  be  fully  competent,  and  that  was  the 
holiday  time,  when  the  usual  peaceable  routine  of 
Dornton  manor-house  was  somewhat  rudely  interrupted 
by  the  advent  of  Mr.  Bardsley’s  nephew,  the  son  of  a 
favourite  sister,  long  since  dead,  whom  the  old  man 
had  adopted.  It  was  no  secret  that  Mr.  Bardsley  had 
made  Humphrey  Carleton  his  heir,  the  boy’s  father 
having  married  again,  and  being  glad  enough,  now  that 
he  was  hampered  with  another  family  by  his  second 
wife,  to  hand  Humphrey  over  to  the  brother-in-law,  who 
had  promised  to  let  the  boy  inherit  all  the  profits  of  his 
lucrative  business  on  condition  that  he  should  take 
the  name  of  Bardsley. 

Humphrey,  who  was  at  this  time  at  the  noisy  age  of 
fourteen,  and  who  was  at  Rugby  during  term-time, 
spent  his  holidays  at  Dornton,  often  asking  to  bring 
with  him  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  and  making  the 
neighbourhood  too  hot  to  hold  him  in  consequence  of 
his  numerous  exploits.  The  heavy  damages  which 
Mr.  Bardsley  had  been  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  sup¬ 
posed  injury  inflicted  upon  poultry  and  pigs  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  Humphrey’s  fancy  for  hunting  them  with 
dogs,  were  nothing  io  the  danger  incurred  by  the  really 
valuable  art  trtasures  with  which  the  habitable  part  of 
the  manor-house  was  somewhat  profusely  decorated. 
Betsy’s  coaxings  and  entreaties  had  been  found  so  use¬ 
less  on  former  occasions,  that  now  that  the  Christmas 
holidays  were  drawing  near,  Mr.  Bardsley  had  recourse 
to  an  expedient  which  he  had  lately  adopted,  when 
necessity  was  pressing,  of  inviting  a  maiden  sister  to 
come  and  stay  with  him  during  the  vacations,  and  help 
him  to  keep  an  eye  on  his  nephew  and  his  pranks. 

Aunt  Rachel  v/as  already  ensconced  at  the  manor- 
house,  three  weeks  before  the  time,  under  the  specious 
excuse  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  be  there  to  see 
to  the  removal  of  the  valuable  china,  which  was  usually 
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Jaden  upon  velvet  brackets  or  exposed  in  glass  cup¬ 
boards,  to  suit  Mr.  Bardiley’s  artistic  fancy,  and  which 
w’ould  be  likely  enough  to  be  fractured  by  the  re¬ 
bounding  of  the  scapegrace’s  hard  balls.  The  good 
lady — who  disapproved  of  the  manor  household  alto¬ 
gether,  who  subscribed  to  tw'O  missionary  societies,  yet 
never  thought  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  Dorn- 
ton  heathen,  and  who  only  condescended  to  help  her 
brother  because  she  had  no  objection  to  the  change  of 
air  and  the  good  living  at  the  manor-house,  but  whose 
opinion  it  was  that  James  was  doing  his  best  to  ruin  his 
nephew — w  as  deeply  engrossed  by  the  tiresome  task  of 
fitting,  with  Betsy’s  assistance,  the  brown  holland  pina¬ 
fores,  which  had  been  washed,  and  had  consequently 
lost  their  shapes,  on  the  rich  tapestry-covered  furniture 
of  the  drawing-room,  w’hen  she  was  interrupted  by  her 
brother,  whose  usually  calm  appearance  had  been 
sti.-ingely  ruffled,  and  who  (generally  reticent  to  a  fault) 
did  not  attempt  to  hide  from  his  sister  the  expression 
of  emotion  on  his  face. 

“  More  trouble  about  that  boy !”  thought  Rachel,  as 
she  desisted  from  her  task,  unwillingly  sending  the 
housekeeper  away,  and  preparing  herself  to  listen  to 
James’s  fresh  difficulty.  “  I  should  think  fifty  per  cent. 
bi  tier  of  the  masters  if  they  would  flog  more  cf  the 
mischief  out  of  the  young  rascal.” 

But  Mr.  Bardsley  had  no  announcement  to  make 
about  Humphrey.  Whatever  he  had  to  say,  it  moved 
him  so  greatly  that  he  had  to  sit  down  and  to  essay 
once  or  twice  to  speak  before  he  could  get  out  the  words. 

“  I  have  heard,”  he  said  at  last,  “  from  poor  Ellen 
Payton.  Her  letter  is  a  touching  one,  written  when 
she  was  dying.  What  struggles  and  trials  the  poor 
creature  must  have  passed  through  before  she  could 
abase  her  woman’s  pride  to  write  such  a  letter  to  me  !” 

He  turned  away  in  irrepressible  emotion,  nor  was  it 
strange  that  Rachel  could  make  no  answer.  Hitherto 
the  story  of  Ellen  Godwyn’s  faithlessness  had  been  the 
skeleton  in  the  closet,  never  mentioned  between  Mr. 
Bardsley  and  his  nearest  relations.  It  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  first  time  that  name  passed  James 
Bardsley’s  lips,  the  strong  man  should  be  pale  with  a 
pallor  almost  livid. 

But  the  pause  was  prolonged.  Rachel  did  not 
encourage  him  to  continue.  She  had  her  own  ideas  and 
ways,  strongly  defined  on  many  subjects,  as  most 
maiden  ladies  had  in  the  days  before  people  talked 
m  jv.h  about  the  disabilities  of  women.  Rachel  was  not 
conscious  of  any  “  disabilities  her  heart  was  guarded 
by  its  brass  of  “  principle,”  like  a  coat  of  mail  armour, 
against  all  conduct  that  was  foolish.  She  had  strongly 
disapproved  of  Ellen  Godwyn  in  her  girlhood,  and  death 
and  trouble  made  no  difference  to  this  disapproval. 

The  pause  lasted  till  James  Bardsley  was  compelled 
to  turn  his  face  to  where  Rachel  stood,  a  living  mark 
of  exclamation.  He  was  disconcerted.  On  the  receipt 
of  the  unexpected  letter  he  had  at  first  been  agitated  by 
strangely  conflicting  feelings  ;  but  then,  after  locking 
himself  for  a  time  into  the  little  room  he  called  his 
“  den,”  and  looking  at  the  dead  past  in  a  different  light 
from  that  in  w'hich  he  had  looked  at  it  before,  he  had 
come  down  to  Rachel  a  softened  and  altered  man,  all 


the  tender  generosity  latent  in  his  nature  finding  scope 
in  the  thought  of  receiving  and  welcoming  the  friend¬ 
less  little  waif.  How  should  he  break  the  news  to 
Rachel  when  she  had  that  expression  in  her  face  ?  He 
wished  that  he  had  never  invited  her,  as  he  beat  about 
the  bush,  saying — 

“  She  seems  to  have  had  a  strangely  unhappy  life.” 

“  What  else  could  she  expect  ?  a  poor  disgraced 
creature,”  said  Rachel,  breaking  silence,  her  words 
jarring  on  him.  “  I’m  sure  her  conduct  was  the  talk  of 
the  country  round,  running  away  on  the  night  before 
her  marriage  with  a  man  she  knew  nothing  about,  who 
might  have  had  half-a-dozen  other  wives  !  Whatever 
she  suffered,  James,  she  brought  it  on  herself.  People 
generally  have  to  bear  the  consequences  of  their  own 
folly.” 

“  Rachel,  she  is  in  God’s  hands,”  he  answered  with 
an  irrepressible  groan,  trying  to  hide  from  her  how  he 
was  almost  writhing  at  her  unnecessary  allusions. 
“You  may  spare  her  your  reproaches— her  heart 
returned  to  me  at  last.  As  a  proof  of  it  she  has 
confided  her  only  child  to  my  care.” 

“  Proof  of  it  indeed  !  when  she  played  fast  and 
loose  with  you !”  cried  Rachel,  indignant  for  her 
brother.  “  Does  it  mean  that  the  father  who  deprived 
you  of  your  wife  cannot  manage  to  keep  his  own  child  ? 
James,  it  is  just  the  way  with  people  who  go  wrong  to 
try  to  shift  their  burdens  on  the  shoulders  of  other 
people.  I  would  allow  Mr.  Payton  to  reap  what  he 
has  sown.” 

He  shifted  his  attitude  uneasily.  His  was  a  sensitive 
nature,  and  he  hated  a  war  of  words,  but  having  begun 
this  conversation  he  was  bound  to  express  his  reso¬ 
lution. 

“  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  take  the  child,”  he 
said.  “  I  have  promised  that  Humphrey  shall  be  my 
heir,  and  of  course  I  shall  not  go  back  from  my  promise, 
but  I  shall  bring  this  little  girl  up  as  if  she  were  my 
own.  She  is  alone  in  the  world.  There  are  circum¬ 
stances,  which  I  cannot  explain,  about  the  father.  I 
am  getting  an  oldish  man  now,  Rachel,  and  how  can 
I  expect  God  to  forgive  me  if  I  cherish  revenge  against 
George  Payton  now  that  misfortune  is  heavy  upon  him  ? 
— how  heavy  I  cannot  tell  you.’’ 

There  was  another  painful  pause,  only  broken  by 
Rachel  fidgeting  with  the  strings  which  tied  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  an  ottoman.  She  had  never  heard  her  brother 
speak  in  this  way  before,  and  had  a  sense  of  discomfiture 
which  was  new  to  her.  Yet,  as  she  stooped  to  hide 
her  face,  she  could  not  help  muttering  rather  curiously — 

“  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  keeping  the  child  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  these — circumstances.” 

He  turned  like  an  animal  at  bay,  facing  her  with 
determination. 

“  Of  course  you  will  not  be  so  insane  as  to  tell  her 
anything  about  the  history  either  of  her  father  or  her 
mother.  Your  heart  did  not  speak  there,  Rachel. 
You  would  not  be  so  cruelly  hard  as  to  hang  a  weight 
round  the  young  girl’s  neck.  Let  her  come  here,  and 
be  happy,  innocent,  and  free.” 

And  he  left  his  astonished  sister,  not  only  discomfited, 
but  with  a  vague  sort  of  compunction. 
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BABIES,  hm  HOW  TO  TAKE  €AEE  OF  THEM. 


BY  JULIA 

V. — DRESSING  BABIES. 

ABIES  are  little  things,  but  it  is  not  a  little 
JImwI  thing  to  know  how  to  dress  and  undress 
them  properly. 

It  is  one  matter  to  sit  comfortably  looking 
*v^'  nurse  whilst  she  performs  these  duties, 

JDIL  but  quite  another  when  mother,  who  in  all  her 
.4fj  life  before  never  did  more  for  any  child  than  tie 
f®?  its  pinafore  perhaps,  has  to  attend  unaided  for 
the  first  time  her  infant’s  toilette. 

^  Nurse  will  turn  your  son  about,  roll  and  un- 
®  roll  him,  powder  him,  wash  every  crook  and 
cranny  about  his  tiny  body,  and  finally  clothe 
him  comfortably,  as  though  it  were  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  !  And  so  it  is  to  her.  She  will  dose  him 
with  castor-oil  with  the  most  consummate  dexterity, 
finally  placing  him  in  your  arms  with  a  complacent 
grunt  of  satisfaction.  It  is  her  ABC. 

But  when  your  turn  comes  to  do  this,  to  my  mind 
almost  the  pleasantest  task  in  the  world,  your  admira¬ 
tion  for  nurse’s  skill  reaches  a  tremendous  height. 
“  How  did  she  manage  all  that  apparently  necessary 
twisting  and  turning,  without — dropping  him  ?” 

When  I  say  that  upon  the  manner  and  care  with 
which  baby  is  dressed  and  undressed  will  depend  much 
of  his  behaviour  during  the  ensuing  day  and  night,  you 
will  see  that  this  is  indeed  a  duty  well  worth  learning 
to  do  pri^erly. 

In  a  future  chapter  I  intend  giving  a  few  directions 
respecting  the  clothing  he  will  need,  so  we  will  suppose 
you  have  everything  at  hand  for  him  that  you  ought 
to  have. 

The  first,  and  almost  if  not  the  most  important  matter 
to  be  seen  to  when  nurse  has  left  you  is  baby’s  navel. 
She  may  have  left  it  going  on  “  nicely,”  and  she  may 
not.  At  any  rate  you  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  of 
this  yourself.  She  may  have  left  you  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  attend  to  it,  or,  which  is  the  more  pro¬ 
bable  suggestion,  it  looked  so  completely  well  that  she 
deemed  it  quite  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about  it 
beyond  enjoining  you  to  keep  its  linen  band  on  for  some 
weeks  yet. 

Neglected  even  for  a  day,  the  direst  results  may  ensue. 
It  will  become  inflamed  from  the  mere  friction  of  its 
clothing  too  loosely  upon  it,  or  from  leaving  off  the 
linen  band  too  soon.  This  should  be  kept  on  long  after 
the  part  /coks  well.  It  will  burst  into  bleeding  from 
a  violent  fit  of  crying ;  but,  from  whatsoever  cause, 
you  find  something”  is,  even  to  your  inexperienced 
eyes,  the  matter  with  it,  it  must  be  attended  to  without 
an  instant’s  delay.  Ruptured,  it  is  a  lifelong  misfortune 
for  baby. 

Already  it  has  had  upon  it  a  piece  of  scorched  linen 
rag  and  a  cut-open  raisin,  two  healing  applications. 
But  it  will  “  start,”  as  nurses  call  it,  meaning  that  it 
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will  protrude,  and  perhaps  with  a  slight  show  of  blood 
when  apparently  there  exists  no  reason  for  such  a  result 
to  occur. 

In  this  case  get,  if  you  can,  some  tea-lead.  Any 
grocer  would  give  you  a  piece ;  or,  if  you  have  one, 
from  your  own  chest  of  tea.  Press  it  smoothly  out 
and  fold  four  thicknesses  of  it  an  inch  and  a  half  square, 
cover  with  a  piece  of  soft  linen,  and  then  bind  firmly, 
but  still  not  in  an  uncomfortably  tight  manner,  the 
square  so  prepared  upon  the  navel.  Look  at  it  many 
times  during  the  day  to  see  that  it  has  not  shifted  its 
position.  Tea-lead  not  being  handy  (it  is  best,  because 
firm  and  yielding  at  the  same  time),  four  or  five  thick¬ 
nesses  of  soft,  stout  linen  rag  cut  to  the  dimensions 
stated,  with  a  circle  the  size  of  a  farthing  cut  out  of 
not  too  stiff  cardboard,  and  inserted  between  them,  will 
answer  the  purpose.  I  have  tried  both  these  plans  and 
know  them  to  be  effectual. 

Many  persons  use  a  strip  of  new  flannel,  the  same 
width  as  the  linen  band,  instead  of  the  latter,  but  it  is 
not  a  good  substitute.  Linen  is  cleanlier,  and  not  so 
liable  to  irritate  the  soft,  tender  flesh. 

In  washing  baby,  accustom  him  to  be  put  into  a  tiny 
bath  almost  from  his  birth.  Holding  him  firmly  but 
gently  with  your  left  hand,  your  right  one,  without  the 
aid  of  flannel  or  sponge,  will  better  than  anything  find 
out  and  cleanse  the  “  creases.”  Baby  does  not  want 
much  soap.  Once  in  two  days  is  quite  often  enough 
for  his  head  and  face  ;  the  lower  part  of  his  body  will 
require  some  once  a  day.  The  best  white  curd  soap, 
obtainable  from  any  chemist,  is  the  best  to  use  for  him, 
although  there  is  a  so-called  “sanatory”  soap  that  is 
really  good  for  this  purpose  when  curd  is  objected  to. 
When  thoroughly  washed  lift  him  into  your  flannel 
apron  as  quickly  as  possible,  covering  all  his  body  over 
with  it  whilst  you  rub  his  head  and  face  dry.  He  will 
not  object  to,  but  rather  like,  vigorous  action  upon  your 
part  in  this.  Talk  to  him  incessantly  whilst  you  are 
attending  to  him  ;  it  will  divert  his  attention  from  any 
little  proceeding  he  does  not  quite  approve  of,  and 
stave  off  any  inclination  to  cry  about  it.  Do  not  let 
him  cry  by  any  means  ;  he  will  not  if  you  talk  to  him 
and  do  not  dawdle.  Active  enough  himself,  legs  and 
arms  continually  upon  the  move  from  the  moment  he 
sees  light,  he  cannot  patiently  endure  dawdling  where 
he  is  concerned.  I  have  known  mothers  get  into  such 
a  nervous  state  with  their  babies  screaming  at  dressing 
times  that  they  have  literally  been  upon  the  point  of 
keeping  the  young  Turk  company  and  crying  them¬ 
selves. 

Now  wipe  his  body  dry  with  his  clean,  soft  towel, 
leaving  not  a  “  wrinkle”  untouched  about  him.  Slip 
something  dry  under  him  and  cover  him  up  again  until 
quite  ready  to  put  some  of  his  clothes  on.  This  may 
be  needlessly  explanatory,  but  let  me  advise  you  that  it 
is  at  the  dressing  periods  that  baby  so  often  will  take  a 
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violent  cold — a  cold  that  mother  wonders  at  greatly, 
and  is  totally  at  a  loss  to  assign  a  reason  for. 

She  need  feel  no  surprise,  however,  if  she  will  re¬ 
member  that  the  little  creature  was  left,  wet  all  over 
and  upon  the  verge  of  shivering  most  likely,  whilst 
she  hunted  about  for  the  towel,  which  ought  to  be 
“  warming”  by  the  fire,  but  which  most  likely  also  was 
lying  cold  and  damp  at  the  bottom  of  his  basket.  Nine 
mothers  out  of  ten  may  not  think  to  take  the  precaution 
of  covering  baby’s  body  whilst  its  head  is  being  dried, 
its  ears  inside  and  out  gently  cleaned  and  wiped,  and 
its  eyes  carefully  freed  from  any  matter  that  may  have 
accumulated  in  the  corners.  All  this  takes  time  to  do 
profterly,  and  meanwhile  likely  seeds  for  inflammation 
may  be  taking  root  in  the  little  thing’s  fragile  frame. 

Well  washed,  well  dried,  baby  must  be  well 
powdered,  not  puffed  at  here  and  there  merely,  but 
little  nooks  investigated  and  sprinkled,  and  little  toes 
well  “dusted.”  Use  the  best  violet  powder  or  finely- 
pulverised  fuller’s-earth.  Let  baby’s  clothes  be  slightly 
warm  when  put  on  him.  To  make  their  children 
“  hardy,”  people  will,  sometimes  in  winter  time  even, 
dress  their  very  young  infants  in  things  that  certainly 
may  have  been  previously  well  aired,  but  that  strike 
cold  to  their  delicate,  susceptible  flesh.  This  will  not 
make  them  hardy,  but  the  reverse. 

In  clothing  baby,  remember  that  there  are  three 
portions  of  his  body  that  need  to  be  kept  warm — his 
chest,  bowels,  and  feet.  Keep  his  head  as  cool  as  you  can. 

In  dressing  a  child,  no  matter  what  age,  use  as  few 
pins  as  possible,  and  then  only  those  called  “  safety.” 
Pins  must  be  used  in  part — strings  cannot  be  made  to 
answer  the  same  purpose. 

Very  young  children  often  have  their  under-garments 
sewn  on  them  by  their  nurses,  and  this  way,  though 
it  volving  a  little  more  trouble,  certainly  does  away  with 
the  fear  of  their  being  accidentally  pricked. 


The  little  shirt  should  be  ptessed  smoothly  around 
baby’s  body  even  a  little  corner  of  lace  turned  in  will 
irritate  the  skin.  There  should  not  be  a  wiinkle  nor  a 
crease  left  large  enough  or  harsh  enough  to  do  this. 

How  many  mothers  have  said,  when  undressing  their 
child  at  night,  they  found  perhaps  a  red  mark  upon  its 
back  caused  by  a  rough  fold  in  its  linen,  “  Poor  little 
thing  ;  no  wonder  it  cried  so.” 

I  remember  being  told  about  a  certain  baby  who  once 
took  upon  itself  the  fatiguing  and  discordant  task  of 
screaming  persistently  all  night  long.  It  was  duly 
“  examined’’  and  “  put  straight,”  and  the  facts  proved 
that  no  pins  were  causing  the  uproar,  and  that  no 
enterprising  flea  was  endeavouring  to  goad  its  victim  to 
madness,  and  at  last  baby,  being  incorrigible  in  his 
attempt  to  stun  his  unhappy  parents,  was  told,  rather 
crossly,  he  was  suffering  from  a  fit  of  bad  temper  and 
nothing  more. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  poor  weary  infant  was  taken 
up  to  be  dressed,  its  mother  found,  to  her  distress  and 
remorse,  that  one  of  its  thumbs  had  become  entangled 
in  the  lace  of  its  sleeve,  and  was  partially  turned  back, 
causing,  of  course,  much  pain  to  the  little  creature, 
unable  to  do  anything  but  scream  at  its  misery. 

“  Ever  after,”  said  that  mother  emphatically  and 
tearfully,  “  when  my  babies  persist  in  crying  for  no 
apparent  cause,  I  deliberately  and  at  once  undress  them 
from  top  to  toe,  and  I  am  genetally  rewarded  for  my 
trouble  by  discovering  a  sufficient  reason  for  their 
crossness.” 

A  head-flannel  should  be  discontinued  as  s(X)n  as 
possible.  It  is  heating,  and  as  it  will  very  often  slip 
off,  the  head  is  really  better  without  than  with  it.  if, 
however,  something  is  necessary  on  account  of  severe 
weather  or  the  child’s  own  ailments,  to  put  upon  it  in 
this  way,  a  soft  silken  handkerchief  is  far  preferable  to 
flannel. 


AT  THE  LAST. 


StJS  HERE  must  be  something  after  all  this  woe, 

I  ^  sweet  fruition  from  the  harrowed  past  ; 
Rest  some  day  for  this  pacing  to  and  fro  ; 

A  tender  sunbeam  and  de.tr  flowers  at  last. 

There  will  be  something  when  these  days  are  done. 
Something  more  fair  by  far  than  starry  nights — 

A  prospect  limitless,  as  one  by  one 

Embodied  castles  crown  the  airy  heights. 

So  cheer  up,  heart,  and  for  that  morrow  wait ! 

Dream  what  you  will,  but  press  toward  the  dream ; 
Let  fancy  guide  dull  effort  through  the  gate. 

And  face  the  current,  would  she  cross  the  stream. 


Then  when  that  something  lies  athwart  the  way — 
Coming  unsought  as  good  things  seem  to  do — 

’Twill  prove  beneath  the  flush  of  setting  day 
A  nobler  meed  than  now  would  beckon  you. 

For  lifted  up  by  constant,  forward  strife, 

Hope  will  attain  so  marvellous  a  height. 

There  can  be  nothing  found  within  this  life 
After  the  day  to  form  a  fitting  night. 

So  heaven  alone  shall  ever  satisfy. 

And  God’s  own  light  be  ever  light  enough 

To  guide  the  purified,  ennobled  eye 

Towards  the  smooth  which  lies  beyond  the  rough. 


There  will  be  something  when  these  clouds  skim  by — 
A  bounteous  yielding  from  the  fruitful  past ; 
Sweet  peace  and  rest  upon  the  pathway  lie. 

E’en  though  but  death  and  flowers  at  the  last. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  HEDGED  WITH  THORNS.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DR.  MULLAGHAn’s  MESSAGE. 

«“  For  Love  himself  took  part  against  himself 
^  To  warn  us  off.” 

[  EXT  morning  a  folded  scrap  of  paper  was 
'i  brought  to  Moynalty. 
i  “I  know  what  this  is,”  muttered  Alick. 

V  It  is  from  Dr.  Mullaghan,  with  the 
'  declaration  of  the  poll.  It  is  directed  to 
Eustace,  but  I  may  as  well  open  it,  for  I 
have  taken  nearly  as  much  interest  in  the  elec- 
tion  as  he  has.  Humph!”  as  he  ran  his  eje 
y/  over  the  paper,  “just  as  I  expected.  Ryan 

i  heads  the  poll.  ‘Ryan,  1,128  ;  Hazel!,  1, 1 20.’ 

So  Ryan  is  returned  by  a  majority  of  eight. 
There  i”  he  cried  as  Christian  came  into  the 
room,  “  Eustace  is  beaten — beaten  like  a  hack.” 

“  Beaten  I”  repeated  Christian  ;  “  impossible  I” 

“  Yes,  by  a  majority  of  eight.  I  always  told  him 
how  it  would  be.  I  knew  as  well  as  possible  that  if 
he  didn’t  take  my  advice  he  would  never  get  in,  and  so 
it  has  turned  out.  I  am  sure  I  don’t  know  what  the 
Desmonds  will  say.  Old  Desmond  had  set  his  heart 
upon  Eustace  being  returned,  and  Rose  too.  It  would 
be  something  different  to  be  the  wife  of  a  member  of 
Parliament  than  to  bo  plain  Mrs.  Hazell,  without  any 
distinc'ion  whatever.  But  Eustace  would  never  mind 
me.” 

“  What  a  disappointment  I  what  a  terrible  disappoint¬ 
ment  I”  cried  Christian.  “  What  a  blow  it  will  be  to 
Eustace  !  Oh,  isn’t  it  too  bad  to  think  that  this  insig¬ 
nificant  creature  of  a  Ryan  should  succeed,  and  that 

Eustace,  Eustace  should  fail - ” 

“  I  don’t  know  why  you  should  make  such  a  row 
about  it,”  said  Alick,  peering  up  with  his  small  inquisi¬ 
tive  eyes.  “  Of  course  it  is  a  great  deal  to  him  and  to 
me,  his  own  first  cousin,  and  to  the  Desmonds ;  but 
what  business  is  it  of  yours,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  I 
suppose  you  imagine  that  if  Eustace  had  been  elected  it 
might  have  reflected  some  amount  of  importance  on 
you  as  my  wife.” 

“  I  never  imagined  anything  of  the  kind,  but  I 
should  think  I  might  be  allowed  to  take  some  little 
interest  in  what  is  going  on.” 

“  I  must  go  up  to  Eustace  and  tell  him  about  this  at 
once,”  said  Alick,  bustling  across  the  room.  “  I  am 
the  proper  person  to  give  the  first  news.” 

Christian  remembered  her  promise  to  Eustace  the 
night  before.  How  could  she  keep  it  ? 

“  Isn’t  it  a  pity  to  disturb  him  just  now  ?”  she 
observed.  “  The  servants  tell  me  he  couldn’t  get  any 
sleep  all  night  on  account  of  that  visit  of  Rose’s.  She 
rushed  in  upon  him  so  late  and  so  unexpectedly.” 


“  Oh,  Rose  is  quite  different.  She  might  excite  him 
perhaps,  but  I  couldn’t.  Of  course  I  will  run  up  and 
tell  him  that  Ryan  has  been  returned,  and  what  a 
precious  fool  he  has  been  not  to  follow  my  advice.” 

“  He  particularly  wished  that  I  should  be  the  one 
to  bring  him  the  news  when  it  came,”  said  Christian 
timidly.  “  You  know  I  can  be  very  calm  and  composed 
sometimes.’’ 

“  You  I  you  indeed  I  What  have  you  to  say  to  it  ? 
Do  you  think  I  should  leave  such  a  thing  to  you  ?  You 
always  appear  to  me  to  make  yourself  especially  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  Eustace,  as,  indeed,  you  are  to  all  my 
relations.” 

Alick  fidgeted  up  to  the  door  in  his  creaking  boots, 
but  a  dish  of  smoking  sausages  that  was  just  brought 
in  made  him  pause  and  hesitate.  Christian  seized  her 
opportunity. 

“  If  you  wait  any  longer  everything  will  be  cold,” 
she  prudently  suggested  ;  “and  besides,  this  is  Wed¬ 
nesday.  You  know  you  have  to  be  at  the  court  at 
Shanogue  before  ten  o’clock.” 

Alick  turned  about  and  took  his  place  at  the  table. 

“  I  have  to  be  at  the  court  indeed,”  said  he,  “  and 
there  are  several  important  cases  to  be  brought  forward 
to-day.  I  have  one  myself.  I  have  summoned  the 
Widow  Reilly’s  sons  for  trespassing  on  my  fields  and 
breaking  the  sticks  out  of  my  hedges,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  get  them  well  punished.” 

“  Poor  creatures  !  they  are  half  starving.  Don’t  be 
too  hard  on  them.” 

“lam  not  hard  on  any  one.  If  they  are  starving  I 
dare  say  it  is  all  their  own  fault,  and  that  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  thieves  into  the  bargain.” 

Christian  succeeded  in  gaining  her  point.  Alick  was 
pressed  for  time,  and  went  ofi'  to  Shanogue  without 
having  bustled  up  to  Eustace  and  informed  him  of  his 
defeat.  He  had  gone  some  little  time  when  Christian, 
summoning  up  all  her  courage,  tapped  at  the  door  of 
her  sitting-room.  She  went  in  without  saying  a  word. 
Eustace  first  glanced  inquiringly  at  her  face  and  then  at 
the  paper  she  held  in  her  hand. 

“  I  see  how  it  is,”  said  he,  trying  to  smile.  “  I  have 
been  beaten.  Well,  never  mind,  it  can’t  be  helped. 
You  are  very  good,  Chrissie,  to  keep  your  word  and 
come  and  tell  me  yourself.” 

He  made  an  effort  to  speak  carelessly,  but  hij  voice 
sounded  hoarse  and  constrained. 

“  Only  by  a  majority  of  eight,”  said  Christian. 
“  Isn’t  it  terrible  to  be  so  near  and  yet  to  fail  after  all  ? 
I  can’t  bear  to  think  of  it — can’t  bear  to  think  of  sa 
many  hopes,  so  many  earnest  desires  and  wishes,  all,  all 
thrown  away.” 

“  And  yet  they  are  not  quite  thrown  away,  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  said  Eustace;  “perhaps  things  may  bring 
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forth  some  sort  of  fruit,  though  not  what  we  ex¬ 
pected.” 

“  But  oh,  Eustace  !  you  must  feel  this  disappointment 
— I  know  you  must  feel  it  terribly.” 

“  I  do  indeed.  I  did  not  think  I  should  have  minded 
it  half  as  much.  I  am  disappointed  in  these  Ballintrague 
men  ;  I  did  not  expect  that  they  would  have  treated  me 
so — that  they  would  shut  the  door  in  my  face  and 
choose  such  a  man  as  Ryan  instead  of  me.  I  have 
honestly  done  my  best  for  the  town  ;  often,  when  1 
have  been  far  away,  I  have  been  thinking  how  I  could 
improve  it,  how  I  could  make  it  a  credit,  instead  of 
almost  a  disgrace,  to  the  country ;  and  the  last  few 
months  I  have  been  putting  some  of  my  theories  iato 
shape.  My — I  mean  our — factory  promises  well ;  and 
yet  with  all  this  I  see  Ryan  preferred  before  me,  a  man 
who  can  take  little  interest  in  the  place,  and  who  has 
never  done  anything  for  it  but  write  a  few  flashy  articles 
in  the  papers  about  liberty  and  glory.  It  is  rather  hard 
to  bear.” 

“  Hard  indeed  !”  cried  Christian  ;  “  I  had  planned 
such  a  glorious  self-denying  future  for  you,  but 
aow - ’ 

She  stopped ;  large  tears  glistened  in  her  downcast 
eyes. 

“  You  are  more  sorry  than  I  am,  Chrissie,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Eustace,  looking  eagerly  at  her. 

“  I  think  I  am.” 

“  I  know  you  are.  I  don’t  suppose  any  one  else  in 
the  world  wUl  care  a  straw  about  the  matter.  Some 
will  pity  me,  others  will  say  I  was  a  fool,  others,  again, 
will  say  that  I  ought  to  have  done  this  or  ought  not  to  have 
done  that,  but  you  go  with  me  in  everything — ycu 
believe  in  me,  Chrissie.” 

“  I  do  !  I  do  !”  she  cried  ;  and  her  eyes  kindled,  and 
her  face  shone  with  a  sudden  burst  of  triumph — “  I  do 
indeed  !  I  believe  in  you  as  I  believe  in  truth  and  right, 
and  God !” 

He  stooped  over  her. 

“  Chrissie,”  he  whispered,  “  I  must  go  away.  I 
MUST  go  ;  don’t  try  to  keep  me.  I  am  going  to  the 
Desmonds’ — anywhere.  But  I  dare  not  stay  here  any 
longer.” 

He  wrung  her  hand  eagerly,  almost  fiercely,  and  the 
next  minute  he  was  gone.  She  looked  after  him  with 
a  bewildered  stare.  She  gasped  out,  “  Eustace,  take 
care  ;  you  are  not  fit  to  go,  you  had  better  come  back,” 
but  he  was  far  out  of  hearing,  and  soon  the  trotting  of 
a  horse  along  the  avenue  told  her  that  he  was  on  his 
way  from  Moynalty.  The  lark’s  song  swelled  higher 
and  higher  into  the  calm  blue  depths  of  the  still  summer 
sky,  the  dark  fir-trees  lazily  moved  their  spiky  heads 
in  the  warm  breeze,  and  whispered  to  the  glassy  stream 
and  to  the  ivied  castle-walls  that  it  was  right  well  with 
them  ;  but  as  Christian  looked  and  heard  all  outward 
things  seemed  very  far  away  from  her.  She  tried  to 
shut  Eustace  away  from  her  eyes,  but  he  seemed  per¬ 
petually  before  her ;  he  was  always  speaking  in  those 
quiet  vibrating  tones  of  his.  Wherever  she  looked  she 
saw  that  strong  brown-bearded  face,  that  high  fore¬ 
head,  those  clear  dauntless  blue  eyes  that  followed  her 
like  her  shadow.  Oh  !  if  she  could  only  forget  them, 


only  wipe  them  out  from  her  memory,  and  feel  as  if 
they  had  never  been  !  But  it  was  impossible  ;  they  were 
intangibly  mixed  up  with  her,  she  could  not  make  her 
escape  from  them.  She  tried  to  unroot  herself  from 
Eustace,  to  pluck  him  out  with  a  desperate  wrench,  but 
every  little  tendril  of  her  being  had  twined  its  tender 
shoots  round  and  round  him.  She  abhorred  herself; 
but  how  could  she  abhor  this  lovely  love  of  hers  It 
seemed  so  pure,  so  wonderful,  so  perfect ;  Eustace  was' 
so  thoroughly  good,  better  than  she  was,  loyal  to  every 
right  feeling,  determined  to  be  brave  and  steadfast. 
Well !  and  so  would  she.  A  great  gulf  was  yawning 
between  her  and  him.  Law,  stern  and  unyielding, 
stretched  out  his  iron  hand,  and  said,  “  There  must  be 
no  admission  here — thou  shalt  not.”  She  felt  the  sen¬ 
tence  was  just ;  she  never  dreamt  of  resisting  it,  or 
questioning  it,  or  making  light  of  it.  She,  too,  recog¬ 
nised  that  there  was  a  glory  and  beauty  in  law  and 
right — a  strange  awful  satisfaction  in  submitting  to 
their  stern  commands.  Yet  the  writhing  pangs,  the 
passionate  cries  that  would  rise  up  whenever  she  tried 
to  force  her  thoughts  away  from  Eustace — how  were 
they  to  be  borne  ?  She  took  her  housekeeping  basket, 
her  bunches  of  keys,  her  account-books  from  the  table, 
she  held  them  before  her  and  looked  at  them  resolutely. 
She  must  pin  her  mind  down  to  these,  she  must  endea¬ 
vour  to  drown  reflection,  and  strangle  the  fast  in-coming 
thoughts  that  would  press  in  upon  her.  She  might 
keep  her  mind  from  the  “  might  be’s,”  from  visions  of 
impossible  elysiums,  and  fix  them  on  the  dull  poverty- 
stricken  present,  on  the  unescapable  commonplaces 
which  hemmed  her  in  on  all  sides.  She  must  be 
nourished  on  the  bread  and  water  of  her  everyday  life 
with  Alick — bread  and  water  that  was  now  mixed 
with  ashes,  flavoured  with  gall,  and  wet  with  bitter  tears. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

MORE  CARDS  ARE  TURNED  UP. 

“  He  ground  the  sharp  spear  to  a  point,  then  pulled  his  bonnet 
down, 

And  meditating  black  revenge,  set  forth  for  Carrick  town.” 

Ulster  Ballad. 

A  MARVELLOUS  change  had  taken  place  in  Phil 
Dregan’s  ruined  cabin  on  Carrignaholty  since  the  night 
of  the  meeting  there  on  the  25th  of  March.  Not  only 
had  spring  and  summer  swept  over  the  earth  with  their 
warm  reviving  breath,  not  only  had  the  dry  heath- 
tangles  burst  into  a  deep  purplish  glow  of  heather,  not 
only  had  the  prickly  gorse  flamed  out  in  bright  masses 
of  yellow,  relieved  by  deep  green  hollows  of  bracken 
fern,  but  busy  hands  had  also  been  at  work.  The 
skeleton  walls  of  the  cabin  had  been  built  up,  the  roof 
covered  by  a  thatch  of  dried  heather,  and  a  pale  cloud 
of  blue  smoke  announced  that  new  comers  were  once 
more  under  the  shelter  of  the  deserted  homestead.  Oney 
Moran  tripped  across  the  little  plot,  where  a  few  cab¬ 
bages  were  struggling  up  among  the  crooked  furrows. 
She  threw  out  handfuls  of  half-boiled  “  pig’s  potatoes” 
from  her  blue  checked  apron,  calling  “  Chuck  !  chuck  ! 
chuck !”  But  there  was  no  need  to  call  long.  From 
all  sides  spindle-legged  chickens  flew  tumultuously  in, 
uttering  shrill  cackles  of  delight,  while  fluffy  young 
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ducks  waddled  after  them,  lowering  their  broad  beaks, 
and  giving  out  obstinate,  greedy  quacks,  as  if  to  show 
that,  with  all  the  pecking  and  cackling,  they  were  bent 
on  getting  a  double  share  of  the  spoil. 

“  Sure  they’re  cornin’  on  wonderful,”  observed  Oney 
as  she  watched  them.  “  They’ve  tuk  to  the  new  place, 
God  bless  them,  as  the  childer  do  to  the  sup  ov  new 
milk.  Why,  thin,  Danny,”  she  cried,  as  Dan  loitered 
up  with  his  pack  on  his  shoulder,  “  is  that  yersilf  ? 
What’s  up  now  ?” 

“Oh!  nothin’  much,  Oney  jewel,  only” — and  he 
came  closer,  and  glanced  suspiciously  about — “  only 
there’s  to  be  a  meetin’  to- night.” 

These  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  whisper. 

“  Now  is  there  ?  and  are  you  goin’  ?” 

“  In  coorse  I  am.  It  it  yersilf  that  thinks  I  could 
stay  away 

“  I  thought  maybe  ye  might.  Sure  can’t  ye  lave 
Mr.  Alick  alone  now.^  He’s  doin’  us  ne’er  a  ha’porth  of 
harm,  and  didn’t  the  captain  sind  us  up  a  little  Kerry 
heifer  ’ere  yesterday,  the  grandest  little  cratur  that  iver 
chawed  grass  ?” 

“  Well  I  and  so  he  may.  Ye  know  well  it’s  not 
hi.n  we’re  after,  it’s  Mr.  Alick,  and  it’s  nayiher  right 
nor  rason  that  he  should  be  let  loose,  and  he  the  villyan 
of  the  world  as  he  is.  H^’ll  be  cornin’  from  the  fair  at 
BalUntrague  on  Friday,  and  isn’t  that  to-morrow  ?  .and 
let  him  look  out  thin - ” 

“  Will  they  draw  lots  ?”  interrupted  Oney,  lowering 
her  voice  to  an  awed  whisper. 

“  Maybe  they  will.” 

“  Sure  I  know  they  will,”  cried  Oney,  “  and 
oh  I  Danny,  if  it’s  yerself  that’s  drawed,  what  will  I  do 
at  all,  at  all  ?’’ 

“  If  I’m  drawed  I  must  only  go  through  wid  it. 
Danny  Moran’s  niver  the  boy  to  turn  coward,”  and 
Danny  courageously  cut  oft'  the  head  of  a  dandelion  to 
show  his  prowess. 

“  But  och  I  Danny  alanna,  isn’t  it  pretty  nigh 
murdher  ?” 

“Is  it  that  murdher?  To  strike  a  blow  agin  him 
that  tried  to  blow  us  to  blazes  and  sind  us  out  athout 
a  roof  to  cover  us  !  No,  no  !  Donagh  D  ooagh  sez  that 
thim  as  does  us  the  wrong,  it’s  thim  as  does  the  raal 
murdher,  and  it’s  nothin  but  holy  justice  to  make  thim 
suffer  for  it.  And  we’re  not  the  only  ones  Mr.  Alick’s 
mad  against.  Now  that  he  sees  we’re  keepin’  quate, 
it’s  more  mischief  he’s  after.  Isn’t  he  goin’  to  git  a 
paper  med  out  against  the  Widdy  Reilly  becase  the 
cratur  isn’t  ready  wid  her  bit  ov  rint  ?  Will  ye  tell  me 
after  that  that  his  ould  gab  oughtn’t  to  be  stopped  ?  ’ 

“  Danny,  ye  mind  too  much  what  Donagh  Dooagh 
and  Corny  Brady  do  be  tellin’  ye.  Kipe  yourself  quate, 
acushla  machree,  and  trust  in  the  great  God  that’s  over 
all,”  and  Oney  looked  up  and  crossed  herself.  “  Sure 
isn’t  it  watchin’  us  this  blessed  minute  He  is  ?  And 
there's  the  misthress,  Mr.  Alick’s  lady,  the  kindest  and 
best  crather  in  the  world  ;  didn’t  she  give  me  that  grand 
new  bonnet  I  had  at  mass  on  Easter  Sunday  ?  and  hasn’t 
she  the  smile  and  the  kind  word  for  ivery  wan  ?  and 
isn’t  Mr.  Alick  her  own  man  ?  anl  would  you  go  for 
to  harm  him,  and  he’s  miybethe  v:ry  coreov  her  heart  ?” 


Danny  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh 

“  It’s  little  ye  know,  Oney  agra,”  said  he.  “  Sure 
Peter  Doolin  and  Jimmy  Delany  could  tell  ye,  as  they’ve 
tould  me  times  and  times,  that  he’s  more  down  on  her 
than  he  is  on  e’er  a  wan,  and  sure  can’t  she  git  plenty 
ov  betther  min  whin  he’s  gone  ?  There’s  no  room  nor 
call  for  the  likes  ov  him  on  God’s  blessed  airth.  Ah  I 
thin,  Oney,  have  ye  forgot  so  soon  the  black  looks  ov 
him  whin  he  druv  ye  like  dogs — or  no  !  not  like  dogs — 
like  dirty  varmint  from  his  ould  gate  ?” 

“  I’ve  not  forgot  it,  Danny.  I  know  well  that  he’s 
hard  and  near,  but  I  can’t  go  for  to  hate  him  outright 
that  away.  But  will  ye  tell  me  if  there’s  any  news  about 
the  grand  weddin’  that’s  to  be  ?  Sure  I  saw  Miss  Rose 
and  the  gay  little  chap  they  call  Newbolt  ridin’  down 
the  road  ’ere  yisterday,  and  sez  I  to  meself,  ‘  Isn’t  it 
mighty  quare  it’s  not  the  captain  she  has  with  her  ? 
You  were  up  at  the  big  house  beyant  at  Desmondboro’ 
with  the  ass’s  car  to-day,  and  I’ll  go  bail  ye  hard  some¬ 
thin’,  now  didn’t  ye  'r” 

“  I’ll  not  gainsay,  Oney,”  answered  Danny  myste¬ 
riously,  “  that  I  did  hear  somethin’ — somethin’  that’ll 
make  ye  open  thim  black  eyes  ov  yours  wider  nor  ye 
think  for ;  but,  sure,  news  will  wait,  and  it’s  all  the 
betther  for  the  kapin’.” 

“  Sorra  a  bit,”  cried  Oney  eagerly.  “  No,  no  I  Out 
wid  it,  out  wid  it,  Danny  ;  it’s  yerself  that’s  raal  close 
not  to  have  tould  it  at  wance.  I’ll  take  a  sate  on  this 
big  stone,  and  divil  a  step  ov  me  ’ll  stir  till  ye’ve  said 
yer  say-” 

“  Will  ye  look  at  that  now  ?”  exclaimed  Danny,  as 
he  scratched  his  head  ruefully.  “  Sure  I  gev  my  sacred 
oath  that  I  wouldn’t  tell  man  nor  mortial,  and  now 
she’ll  get  it  out  ov  me  afore  I  know  where  I  am 
at  all.” 

“  In  coorse  I  will,”  cried  Oney,  tapping  a  wooden 
bowl  on  her  stone  seat.  “  Go  on,  will  yez  ?” 

“  Well,  then,”  pr<xeeded  Dan,  “  ye  must  know  that 
last  Wednesday  was  a  week  whin  the  pollin’  was  med 
known,  and  it  was  thin  that  Mr.  Eustace — the  captain 
I  mane — rode  back  to  Desmondboro’,  not  lookin’  him¬ 
self  at  all  at  all  and  och  I  Oney  agra,  wasn’t  it  the 
murdherin’  shame  that  that  big  baste  ov  a  stone  should 
have  played  the  divil  on  u:,  and  hot  the  captain  instead 
of  the  man  it  was  mint  for  ?  Yer  father  said  he’d  niver 
seen  such  a  wrong  thing  in  all  his  born  days ;  but  it 
was  all  along  of  Mr.  Alick  ;  sure  didn’t  he  dodge  back 
his  mane  little  head,  like  a  wrigglin’  sarplnt  as  he  is  ?” 

“  I’ve  hard  all  about  that  times  and  times,”  cried 
Oney  impatiently.  “  Will  ye  go  on  about  the  raal  thing, 
and  not  be  wandherin’  about  like  a  born  fool  ?” 

“  Sure  aint  it  goin’  on  I  was  ?”  exclaimed  Oney, 
looking  properly  injured  at  the  accusation.  “As  I  was 
jist  after  sayin’,  Mr.  Eustace  came  back  to  Desmond¬ 
boro’  last  "Wednesday  was  a  week,  and  sore  and  sorry 
he  seemed  in  himself ;  and  sure  wouldn’t  we  all  have 
rather  had  him  for  a  mimber  than  that  beggarly  chap  ov 
a  Ryan  ?  only  that  Ryan’s  a  Home  Rule  man,  and 
Father  O’Rourke  and  Donagh  Dooagh  say  that  Home 
Rule  is  the  kay  that’ll  unlock  the  dures  of  our  prison, 
and  make  us  free  min,  able  and  willin’  to  hould  our 
own  wid  the  known  world.” 
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“  Will  ye  go  away  wid  yer  ould  Home  Rule  ?”  cried 
Oney.  “  Sure  what  do  I  care  about  it  ?  Can’t  ye  kape 
on  wid  yer  bit  ov  news,  and  not  be  lunnin’  off  into  thim 
tine  allegations  that  ye  catch  up  from  Corny  Brady  and 
Donagh  Dooagh,  bad  luck  to  thim  !  Isn’t  it  the  weddin’ 

1  want  to  be  bearin’  about  ?” 

“  Well,  now,  cried  Dan,  “  isn’t  it  mighty  quare 
entirely  how  mad  the  women  do  be  after  weddin’s  ?” 

Oney  caught  up  her  wooden  bowl  and  held  it  over 
Dan’s  rough  black  head.  “  Now  will  ye  go  on  ?”  she 
exclaimed,  bursting  into  a  laugh  as  he  struggled  to 
escape ;  “if  ye  don’t  I’ll  make  ye  a  new-fashioned  hat 
that  maybe  ye  won’t  like  so  well.  Go  on,  will  ye  ?  and 
not  be  aggravatin’  me.” 

“  Sure  I  ivas  goin’  on  all  the  time,”  said  Dan,  as 
Oney  released  him.  “  I  was  cornin’  to  it  if  ye’d  only 
let  me  alone.  There’s  a  pretty  little  colleen,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  housemaid  at  the  big  house  beyant.  Mary 
Lawlor  is  her  name ;  she’s  got  the  natest  pair  of  blue 
eyes  that  iver  was,  the  colour  of  a  chayney  saucer.” 

“And  do  ye  call  her  purty  ?”  cried  Oney.  “Her 
indeed  !  Faith  I  wouldn’t  give  much  for  yer  taste.” 

“Well,  purty  or  ugly,”  continued  Dan,  with  a  know¬ 
ing  twinkle,  “  whin  I  was  takin’  my  bit  of  dinner  in  the 
kitchin,  down  she  comes,  and  she  tould  me  that  to-day 
whin  she  was  dustin’  the  fine  things  in  the  back  drawin’- 
room,  the  captain  and  Miss  Rose  and  the  tall  thin 
lady  wid  the  hard  face,  that  niver  has  a  good  word  for 
the  poor,  w'ere  talkin’  together,  thim  three,  in  the  front 
drawin’-room,  jist  as  you  and  I,  Oney,  might  be  doin’ 
now.  Well,  Mary  Lawlor  said  that  whin  she  was 
passin’  the  foldin’  dures  she  cocked  her  ears  a  bit,  and 
she  hard  th’  ould  one  say,  and  she  leanin’  back  in  the 
green  velvet  arm-chair,  ‘  Now  isn’t  it  a  murdherin’  pity 
that  your  cousin  Alick  med  such  a  cruel  bad  match  ? 
We  should  be  raal  glad  if  we  had  a  nice  neighbour  at 
Moynalty,  but  Mrs.  Alick  is  mighty  dull  entirely,  now 
isn’t  she  ?’  Mr.  Eustace — the  captain  I  mean — turns  as 
red  as  fire,  and  he  ups  and  sez  he,  ‘  What  do  ye  mane  ? 
There’s  ne’er  a  wan  in  the  counthry  round  that’s  fit  to 
hould  a  candle  to  her.’  Wid  that  Miss  Rose  flares  out 
and  sez  she,  ‘  Do  you  go  for  to  compare  her  wid  the 
likes  ov  me  ?’  And  the  captain  med  answer,  ‘  I’m  com¬ 
parin’  no  compares,  but  there’s  ne’er  a  wan  I  know  that 
I’d  name  in  the  same  day  wid  her.’  Well,  Oney,  Mary 
f .awlor  sez  that  niver  was  anything  like  the  way  the  two 
ov  thim  flew  at  Mr.  Eustace  after  that ;  they  said  that 
Mrs.  Alick  was  close  and  desateful,  and  I  don’t  know 
what  all ;  they  tould  him  they’d  niver  hear  a  word  in 
her  praise,  and  Miss  Rose  she  flounced  out  ov  the  room, 
•nd  said  she’d  niver  demane  hersilf  to  marry  wid  a  man 
that  could  spake  that  away  to  her-,  that  she  knew  how 
TO  put  a  proper  vally  cn  herself,  and  that  she’d  niver 
come  next  or  nigh  him  agin.” 

“Well,  and  thin  ?”  asked  Oney  eagerly,  for  Dan  had 
stopped  short,  and  was  rubbing  a  patch  of  mud  off  the 
tail  of  his  coat — “  and  thin  ?” 

“  Thin  !  aint  I  afther  fellin’  ye  that  there  was  the 
greatest  ruction  that  iver  was  hard  ?  and  Mr.  Eustace  is 
goin’  away  to  furrin’  parts,  and  there’ll  niver  be  a 
weddinr’  betw’een  him  and  Miss  Rose,  ye  may  take  yer 
davy  ov  that.” 


“  And  whose  fault  is  it,  Danny,  will  ye  tell  me  that 

“  Sure  how  could  I  tell  ye  ?  How  can  I  know  what 
makes  the  quality  fall  in  and  fall  out  ?  But  Mary 
Lawlor  sez  that  the  two  ladies  beyant  hate  the  misthress 
at  Moynalty  like  poison,  and  they  couldn’t  kape  their 
tongues  quate,  and  it  was  all  along  of  that  the  mischief 
come.  Anyhow,  Miss  Rose  Desmond,  though  she’s 
the  finest  lady  in  the  counthry,  hasn’t  the  heart  nor  the 
feelin’  that  Mr.  Eustace  has,  God  bless  him  ;  and  if  she 
angered  him  and  hadn’t  the  love  or  the  kindness  to  tell 
him  60,  sure  they’re  betther  apart  nor  together.” 

“  Well,  maybe  so,  Danny  and  the  captain’s  goin’ 
away,  ye  say  ?” 

“  Mary  Lawlor  sez  he  surely  is.  He’s  jist  goin’ to 
Moynalty  to  pack  up  his  traps,  and  thin  away  wid 
him.” 

“  He’ll  be  the  sore  loss  to  us,  Danny  sure  he’s  the 
best  frind  we  have.” 

“  Faith  ye’re  right  there.  But  I  hear  yer  father 
callin’,  Oney  ;  we’re  goin’  up  to  the  big  stone  foreninst 
Knocknaroon  it’s  there  the  boys  do  be  now.” 

“  Danny !  Danny !”  cried  Oney,  catching  his  coat- 
skirts  and  looking  into  his  face,  “  won’t  ye  thry  to  kape 
out  ov  harm’s  way  ?” 

“  I  will  if  I  can,  but  I  must  do  as  I’m  bid.  I’m  swore, 
and  I  can’t  go  back  ov  my  word.  If  they  tould  me  to 
fire  at  the  Lord- Lieutenant  himself,  why  I’m  bound  to 
do  it  thin  and  there.” 

“  Well,  God  be  with  ye  any  way.” 

Danny  broke  loose  from  Oney’s  grasp  and  ran  after 
his  uncle  Andy,  whose  thick  figure  was  just  disappear¬ 
ing  round  a  corner  of  the  mountain.  He  looked  back, 
waved  his  hand,  and  the  next  minnte  Oney  could  see 
him  no  more.  They  had  not  been  gone  long  before 
Oney  began  to  get  restless  and  full  of  fears.  She  could 
not  exactly  tell  what  might  come  from  this  gathering  of 
conspirators,  but  it  seemed  as  if  she  must  run  down  to 
Moynalty  and  give  Christian  some  hint  of  what  was  in 
the  wind.  As  the  day  wore  on  this  idea  grew  stronger 
and  plainer ;  at  last  she  could  hold  out  against  it  no 
longer ;  she  threw  her  cloak  over  her  head,  put  half-a- 
dozen  eggs  into  her  apron,  and  tripped  down  the  moun¬ 
tain  path  that  led  to  the  back  door  of  Moynalty. 

“  What’s  that  ye’re  wantin’  ?”  cried  old  Molly  crossly, 
as  she  looked  out  of  the  kitchen  window.  “  I  can’t  be 
bothered  wid  the  likes  ov  you  at  this  time  ov  day.” 

“  It’s  not  you  I’m  wantin’  at  all,”  answ'ered  Oney. 
“  It’s  the  misthress  I  want,  and  ne’er  a  one  but  herself 
’ll  do  me,” 

“  Why,  ye’re  mighty  proud  entirely,’’  said  Molly, 
w  ith  an  air  of  scorn  ;  “  but  I  can  tell  ye  ye  may  foot  it 
ivery  step  of  the  way  back,  for  w'e  can’t  be  bringin’  yer 
messages,  and  I  dishin  the  dinner,  and  Mr.  Alick  ragin’ 
mad  that  it’s  not  ready  afore.” 

As  Molly  spoke,  however,  Christian  herself  came 
down  the  passage.  To  Oney’s  dazzled  eyes  this  radiant 
figure  in  pink  muslin  looked  as  if  it  had  fallen  from 
heaven.  The  very  touch  of  such  a  marvellous  being 
must  have  something  supernatural  about  it.  Oney 
dropped  an  awed  curtsey  as  she  stood  at  the  open  door. 

“  Oh  !  my  lady,  ye’re  grand,  ye’re  elegant,”  she 
cried.  “  I  jist  ran  down  wid  a  few  eggs  from  the 
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brown  bin,  and  would  yer  ladyship  be  pleased  to  tell 
me  if  the  masther’s  go'n’  to  the  fair  ov  B  illintrague  on 
Friday?  Sure  he’s  not.  There’ll  be  nothin’  doin’ 
in  it.” 

“  I  believe — I  think  he  is,  but  he  has  not  said  much 
about  it.” 

Oney  was  casting  about  in  her  mind  for  what  next 
to  say,  when  a  shrill,  high  voice  behind  her  called 
out — 

“  Tell  the  misthress  she  needn’t  be  layin’  in  any  great 
store  ov  eggs  or  salt  beef  ayther,  for  there’ll  be  plenty 
of  could  mate  cornin’  home  to  her  afore  long.” 

Both  Christian  and  Oney  turned  round  and  met  the 
ghastly,  haunted  face  of  Corny  Brady. 

“  I’ve  been  seein’  my  sister’s  son,  Peter  Doolin,”  he 
muttered  as  he  passed  by. 

Oney,  with  one  glance  at  Christian’s  puzzled  face, 
flew  away  home  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 

“She’s  warned,  she’s  warned,”  she  said  to  herself, 
“  and  that’s  all  I  wanted.  There  couldn’t  be  a  betther 
warnin’  nor  what  she  had,  and  there  was  no  need  for 
me  to  be  spakin’.  Maybe  I’d  only  -get  me  and  mine 
into  trouble.” 

As  Christian  made  her  way  back  through  the  long 
dark  passage  she  wondered  what  Corny  Brady  could 
have  meant  by  his  strange  speech.  There  might  be 
something  in  it,  but  what  that  something  was  she  could 
not  tell.  Still,  it  left  a  vague  impression  of  uneasiness  in 
her  mind,  which  it  was  impossible  to  shake  off.  She  could 
not  sit  down  quietly  to  sew  or  read  as  the  evening  closed 
in,  and  when  Alicks  deep  guttural  snores  began  she 
started  up  and  left  the  room. 

About  two  o’clock  a  loud  knocking  was  heard,  and 
Alick  awoke  to  see  Eustace  coming  in  at  the  door. 

“  Why,  Eustace,”  he  cried,  rubbing  his  eyes  drowsily, 
“  what  on  earth  brings  you  here  so  late  ?” 

“  Because  I  couldn’t  stay  at  Desmondboro’  any  longer. 
Rose  and  I  have  had  a  quarrel.” 

He  did  not  speak  with  his  usual  cheeriness,  but  seemed 
dispirited  and  depressed. 

“  Oh  !  a  quarrel,  a  lovers’  quarrel  I  suppose,  that 
will  clear  off  to-morrow  ?” 

Eustace  shook  his  head. 

“  Nothing  of  the  sort,”  he  answered.  “  It  will  never 
clear  off.” 

“  Nonsense  !”  cried  Alick  “  nonsense.  Why,  only 
to-day  I  was  telling  Dr.  Mullaghan  that  your  billing 
and  cooing  was  going  on  like  a  house  on  fire.” 

“  So  like  a  house  on  fire,”  answered  Eustace  bitterly, 
“  that  it  has  burnt  itself  to  ashes.  That’s  enough  about 
it,  Alick.  The  affair  is  at  an  end.  It  was  a  forced, 
got-up  sort  of  business  at  best,  and  now  there  is  no 
more  of  it.  I  see  what  Rose  is.  I  know  that  her  liking 
for  me  is  not  worth  a  straw ;  she  has  spoken  in  such  a 
way  of — that  is — I  never  could  forget  what  she  has 
said,  and  our  life  together  could  only  be  a  continual 
scene  of  bickering.” 

“Well!”  cried  Alick,  now  thoroughly  roused,  “  I 
must  say  I  think  you  are  the  greatest  fool  I  ever  knew 
to  give  up  such  a  match  as  Rose  for  a  silly  quarrel. 
Quarrel  indeed  !  Why,  you  could  pay  her  out  in  her 
own  coin  when  you  were  once  married.” 


“  Thank  you,”  answered  Eustace  drily.  “  I  prefer 
managing  things  in  my  own  way.” 

“  Mismanaging  them  you  mean.  This  very  morning 
I  was  planning  how  you  could  put  out  Rose’s  fortune 
to  such  immense  advantage.  We  would  double  the 
money  before  two  years  were  out.” 

“  Money  is  not  everything.” 

“  It  is  a  great  deal,”  answered  Alick  testily.  “  I 
only  wish  /  could  be  in  your  shoes,  that’s  all.  Here 
am  I,  tied  to  a  woman  with  no  fortune,  I  may  say,  not 
much  to  look  at,  and — and - ” 

“  Don’t  talk  like  that,”  interrupted  Eustace,  turning 
round  angrily.  “  How  can  you  ?  how  dare  you  ?” 
Then  checking  himself,  he  said  suddenly,  “  I  shall 
leave  this  to-morrow.  I  only  came  to  get  my  traps 
together.” 

“  You  may  as  well  stay  for  the  fair  to-morrow,’’  said 
Alick;  “and  some  of  this  election  business  has  to  be 
settled ;  and  then  there  is  the  dinner  at  the  Friendly 
Brothers  ;  you  promised  to  attend  it,  and  if  you  kept 
away  there  would  be  no  end  to  their  grumbling.  The 
members  all  stood  by  you,  and  voted  for  you  to  a 
man.” 

“  Well,  perhaps  I  had  better  stay  for  that.  We 
shall  be  away  all  the  day,  shan’t  we  ?” 

“  Of  course,  and  we  must  be  off  by  six  in  the 
morning.  It  is  high  time  to  turn  into  our  beds  now. 
Dear  me  I  dear  me  I  to  think  of  your  quarrelling  with 
Rose  about  a  mere  word  I” 

“  I  can  guess  how  the  matter  stands,”  said  Alick,  as 
he  related  some  of  this  conversation  to  Christian,  who 
was  sitting  up  wide  awake  in  her  window.  “  Rose 
must  have  been  determined  to  throw  Eustace  over  as 
soon  as  she  heard  he  had  failed  at  the  election.  Women 
are  terribly  ambitious,  and  she  was  just  disappointed 
because  he  hadn’t  M.P.  after  his  name.  It  was  very 
easy  to  irritate  him,  and  he  gave  in  like  a  fool.  If  he 
had  only  kept  to  my  tactics  everything  would  have 
gone  well.  Now  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  he  has  made  of 
it  I — lost  the  election  and  lost  a  splendid  match  into  the 
bargain.” 

“It  is  well  you  are  so  wise.” 

“  Of  course  I  am  wise — wise  to  a  person’s  own 
interests  ;  though,  indeed,  I  don’t  know  that  I  have 
shown  myself  always  so  wise  to  my  own,  but  the 
shrewdest  people  may  be  taken  in  sometimes.  Such  a 
piece  of  luck  as  Eustace’s  never  fell  in  my  w’ay,  or  I 
would  certainly  have  profited  by  it.  He  must  throw  it 
aside  as  if  it  was  a  mere  nothing,  but  then  he  never 
had  any  common  sense.” 

And  Alick  went  on  brushing  the  thin  hair  on  the  top 
of  his  head,  and  twitching  the  corners  of  his  scanty 
moustache,  as  he  surveyed  himself  complacently  in  a 
hand-glass. 

“  You  are  not  going  to  the  fair  to-morrow,  are  you  ?” 
asked  Christian. 

“  Yes  I  am  ;  to  be  sure  I’m  going.  Why  shouldn’t 
I  go  ?  I  stayed  away  from  the  last,  but  now  the  election 
is  over,  and  everything  is  as  quiet  as  jog-trot.  What  is 
it  to  you  whether  I  go  or  not  ?” 

“Oh,  nothing,  only  I  thought  you  might  stay  at 
home.  I  almost  wish  you  would.  Do,  Alick.” 
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“  I  shall  do  nothiag  of  the  kind.  I  am  determined 
on  going.  I  know  my  own  business  better  than 
you  do.” 

Christian  said  no  more.  After  all,  she  had  no 
positive  grounds  for  apprehension.  Oney  Moran’s 
question  might  be  only  curiosity,  and  Corny  Brady’s 
speech  the  raving  of  a  half-diseased  mind.  Af  ck  would 
only  sneer  at  her  for  listening  to  them. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  DRIVE  FROM  EALLINTRAGUE. 

1  Mur.  “  Now  spurs  tbe  ’luted  traveller  apace 

To  gain  the  timely  inn ;  and  near  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  watch.” 

The  sun  had  not  risen  far  out  of  the  east,  and  the 
grass  by  the  dusty  roadsides  was  still  glistening  with 
sparkles  of  bright  morning  dew,  when  Eustace  and 
Alick  drove  out  of  Moynalty  gate  on  their  way  to 
Ballintrague.  Christian  had  not  seen  Eustace  before  he 
went,  and  it  was  a  relief,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pang, 
to  her  that  she  had  not  done  so.  Soon  she  would  lose 
all  chance  of  seeing  him  ;  he  would  not  be  back  that 
evening  till  late,  and  the  next  day  he  would  bid  Moy¬ 
nalty  a  long  good-bye.  Thus  all  traces  of  his  presence 
would,  as  it  were,  be  wiped  out  of  her  visible  life. 

This  day,  the  last  that  he  would  spend  within  her 
reach,  dragged  on  to  Christian  with  a  painful  wearisome 
length.  A  feverish  restlessness  took  possession  of  her, 
and  urged  her  to  be  perpetually  moving ;  she  hurried 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  store-room,  from  watering 
roses  in  the  drawing-room  to  looking  after  lettuce-beds 
in  the  garden — anything,  anything  to  keep  her  em¬ 
ployed,  to  drive  away  thought,  to  make  her  forget  the 
gnawing  pain  which  seemed  to  be  eating  into  her. 
There  was  a  dulness,  too,  about  that  oppressive  July 
day  which  fell  like  a  blight  on  the  earth  ;  a  heavy 
weight  hung  over  the  torpid  air  and  told  of  something 
that  was  brooding  but  had  not  yet  come  to  its  full 
development.  Thick  white  mists  covered  the  jagged 
ups  and  downs  of  the  mountains,  and  veiled  the  silent 
stream  below  with  a  dense  impenetrable  vapour  ;  nothing 
seemed  able  to  breathe  with  any  freedom  ;  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  expectation  and  stupor  had  crept  over  the 
visible  world.  Sometimes  a  thrush  hopped  on  a  leafy 
branch  and  began  to  chirp  and  twitter  as  usual,  but 
soon  he  stopped  short,  the  universal  paralysis  around 
infected  him  with  its  contagion,  and  away  he  flew  as  if 
he  had  done  something  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  droning 
flies,  the  bees  among  the  heather,  buzzed  drowsily 
along  till  their  sleepy  wings  dropped  heavily,  and  they, 
too,  were  heard  no  longer.  As  the  evening  came  on 
Christian  found  her  loneliness  almost  unbearable.  She 
wandered  hither  and  thither,  not  seeking  rest,  for  the 
very  idea  of  rest  was  utterly  impossible,  but  seeking 
any  diversion  from  the  thickly- coming  visions  and 
fancies  that  would  start  up  and  stare  her  in  the  face. 
Some  smiled  with  a  wonderful  witching  grace,  and 
others  mocked  with  the  latighing  derision  of  a  Mephis- 
tophiles  who  only  believes  in  evil.  At  last  Christian 
unlocked  the  little  iron-bound  door  which  opened  out 


on  the  old  castle  ;  perhaps  here  she  might  meet  with 
something  that  would  take  off*  her  mind.  Here  lay 
e.xposed  before  her  the  grim  interior  of  those  gloomy 
grey  walls,  the  outside  of  which  she  knew  so  well ; 
here  was  the  broken  staircase,  the  rooks’  nests  over  the 
blackened  hall  chimney,  the  loopholes,  hidden  with 
dense  clusters  of  ivy,  the  castellated  tower  which 
seemed  to  pierce  itself  sombrely  into  the  misty  white 
sky.  In  the  fast-coming  twilight  these  ivy- covered 
angles  and  buttresses  assumed  strange  forms  and  shapes 
to  Christian’s  eyes  ;  a  cowled  monk  knelt  in  that  corner, 
a  mailed  knight  stood  oat  in  another,  just  opposite  was 
a  weeping  woman,  with  her  head  bent  down  over  her 
hands  in  a  silent  agony  of  sorrow.  Did  indeed  the 
spirit  of  that  ill-fated  Catherine  Hartpole  hang  over 
this  weird  place  and  stamp  a  mute  horror  upon  it  ? 
The  longer  Christian  looked  around  into  this  gloomy 
stone  skeleton  the  more  eloquent  it  appeared  to  be. 
Eveiy  loophole,  every  dark  corner,  seemed  alive,  each 
had  a  mystery  of  its  own,  some  petrified  grief  which 
had  left  its  mark  and  had  bequeathed  an  unspeakable 
legacy  of  gloom  to  these  cold  blackened  stones  and  to 
these  iron  clamps  brown  and  rusty  with  the  rust  of 
ages.  Christian  turned  away  ;  she  could  stay  there  no 
longer,  the  place  was  too  “  haunty”  and  ghost-like  ;  it 
was  full  of  sighs  made  visible,  lifting  up  their  shadowy 
hands  and  peering  out  with  grim  tear-stained,  corpse¬ 
like  faces.  Where  could  she  go  now  ?  There  was 
nothing  for  her  to  do  but  to  sit  still  at  the  window  and 
listen  for  the  sound  of  approaching  wheels.  It  was 
here,  in  this  very  spot,  that  a  few  short  months  before 
she  had  waited  for  Eustace,  little  thinking  of  what  he 
would  be  to  her  -,  now  she  was  waiting  again,  and 
she  dared  not  be  glad  to  see  him  return.  Every  regular 
click  of  the  timepiece  as  it  told  oflT  the  seconds  as  they 
passed  seemed  to  strike  her  with  cruel  little  stabs,  and 
to  draw  the  tension  upon  her  nerves  tighter  and  tighter. 
If  things  had  been  different  how  glad  and  proud  she 
might  have  been  to  see  him  back  !  Now  all-expectant 
thrills  had  a  pang  of  guilt  about  them,  and  they  must 
be  smothered  up  an!  strangled  in  their  birth.  The 
lamps  were  lit ;  how  late,  how  very  late,  it  was  getting  ! 
and  the  brooding  atmosphere  was  so  strangely,  so  fear¬ 
fully  still.  Something  must  come  out  of  those  dense 
vaporous  mists — but  what  was  that  something  ?  Ah  ! 
what  indeed  ? 

Meanwhile  Andy  Moran  and  his  nephew  Dan 
skulked  rapidly  and  stealthtly  along  the  fields  from 
Carrignaholty  towards  the  high  road  which  led  to  Bal- 
lintrague.  The  town  was  situated  in  a  flat  treeless 
plain,  and  the  road  from  it  pursued  a  dead  level  for 
about  two  miles,  then  there  was  a  long  gradual  descent 
which  wound  in  and  out  in  a  zigzag  direction  till  a 
little  grassy  mound  was  reached.  Upon  this  was 
perched  an  old  broken  signpost  with  a  half- obliterated 
inscription — “  To  Ballintrague,  ^  miles.”  Here  the 
hill  terminated  and  the  road  turned  off  in  an  abrupt 
angle  to  the  right.  Just  opposite  to  this  turning  was  a 
steep  lane,  full  of  ruts  and  overgrown  with  grass, 
which  had  formerly  been  the  coach  road  to  Ballin¬ 
trague,  but  was  now  seldom  used  except  by  farming 
carts.  At  this  point  the  country  was  singularly  wild 
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and  desolate.  A  ruined  chapel  and  a  grass-yard  in  a 
field  close  by  surrounded  by  a  clump  of  ash  trees  was 
the  only  sign  of  humanity  that  could  be  found.  There 
were  no  hedges,  steep  banks  made  of  turf  sods  skirted 
the  road,  and  towards  the  field  side'the  ditches  were  so 
deep  that  a  good-sized  man  could  stand  upright  in  them 
without  projecting  his  head  over  the  bank  on  the  road 
side.  That  night  hardly  a  sound  stirred  the  close 
misty  air,  no  rumbling  of  horse  or  cart,  no  occasional 
footsteps,  broke  the  dense  murky  stillness  of  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  evening.  The  moon  was  on  the  wane,  and 
would  not  be  out  for  many  an  hour. 

“  Are  ye  thinkin’  this’ll  do  ?”  whispered  Dan,  as 
Andy,  having  crossed  the  fields,  slipped  under  the 
shelter  of  the  ditch,  just  opposite  the  sign-post,  and 
put  down  a  long  mysterious  bundle  wrapped  in  grey 
frieze  which  he  had  been  carrying.  “  Are  ye  thinkin’ 
this’ll  do  ?” 

“  I’m  not  thinkin’  it  at  all,”  replied  Andy  posi¬ 
tively,  “  because  I  know  it’ll  do.  I’ve  had  this  very 
place  spotted  out  for  a  month  ov  Sundays.  Many’s 
the  time  I’ve  come  here  and  acted  it  all  out  to  meself. 
Sure  don’t  ye  see  we  couldn’t  have  a  more  eleganter 
ground  ?  We’re  in  a  valley  to  begin  with ;  there’s 
windins’  in  the  road  so  that  thim  as  is  cornin’  down 
hasn’t  a  chance  to  see  us  if  we  kape  well  up  to  the  ditch  ; 
and  thin,  more  than  all,  the  bank  rises  well  above  us 
and  gives  us  the  grandest  covert  that  iver  was.  Thin, 
to  go  on,  there’s  ne’er  a  house  that  isn’t  frindly  to  us, 
within  three  miles,  and  sorra  a  fear  of  e’er  a  one 
cornin’  down  th’  ould  coachin’  road,  for  it’s  been  as 
good  as  closed  iver  since  I  can  remimber.  And  thin, 
don’t  ye  see,  there’s  the  top  of  the  bank  that  ye  can 
lay  the  gun  agin,  and  there  ye  are,  as  snug  as  a  bug  in 
a  rug,  and  what’s  to  happen  ye  ?” 

“  And  how  did  ye  git  the  gun  at  all  ?”  asked  Dan  ; 
“  sure  the  polls  are  mad  after  thim.” 

“  How  did  I  git  it  ?  Sure  hadn’t  I  it  hid  in  the  roof 
of  the  cabin  under  a  lock  of  straw  in  the  rafthers  ? 
It’ll  stand  our  friend  this  day,  Danny  my  boy — ay,  better 
nor  it  did  whin  we  shot  the  thrifle  ov  wild  ducks  in 
the  pond  last  Sunday  was  a  fortnight,  and  Mr.  Alick 
safe  in  church  sayin’  his  prayers.  He’d  betther  say 
thim  to-night  agin,  I’m  thinkin’.” 

“  I  wished  it  was  ducks  we  were  afther  now,”  said 
Danny  in  a  frightened  whisper,  as  he  wiped  the  per¬ 
spiration  from  his  face  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat ;  "  it’s 
not  min  I  like  to  be  afther.” 

“  And  why  not  min  ?'*  cried  Andy  fiercely  ;  ‘‘  why 
not  min  ?  Whin  they  don’t  behave  as  min,  thin  let 
thim  be  shot  down  as  dogs,  and  sorra  pity  thim ! 
Arrah,  thin,  Danny,  is  it  afraid  ye  are  ?” 

“  Not  a  fear,”  cried  Dan ;  I  won’t  say  but  I’d 
rather  this  night’s  work  had  fallen  to  some  of  the  other 
boys ;  but  I’m  not  goin’  back  ov  my  word.  I’m 
swore,  and  I’ll  go  through  wid  it.  It’s  the  captain  I’m 
thinkin’  ov  ;  I’d  give  more  nor  I  have  this  blessed  night 
if  he  wasn’t  with  Mr.  Alick — sure  he’s  the  best  friend 
we  have,  and  maybe  he  might  think  we  bore  him  ill 
blood  ;  and  I  take  God  to  witness  it’s  the  best  of  blood 
I  have  to  him  and  every  bit  of  him.” 

“  Don’t  be  botherin’  us  wid  yer  nonsense,”  muttered 


Andy  ;  “  we’re  not  goin’  to  hurt  a  hair  ov  the  captain’s 
head.  It’s  Mr.  Alick’s  all  we’re  afther  ;  it’s  notbefittin’ 
that  he  should  live  any  longer.  We’ve  hid  enough  ov 
him  ;  he’s  trampled  on  us,  trampled  on  the  childer  and 
the  widdy,  so  he  has,  curses  be  to  his  name !  and  now 
we’ll  have  our  turn  and  trample  on  him.  Wasn’t  that 
what  Donagh  Dooagh  said  last  night  ?” 

“  Whisht !  whisht  !  will  ye  ?”  interrupted  Dan,  look¬ 
ing  round  with  a  terrified  glance  ;  “  didn’t  ye  hear  some¬ 
thin’  ? — somethin’  like  a  groanin’  or  a  moanin’  in  the 
trees  beyant 

“  Divil  a  thing.  Why,  Danny  man,  ye’re  not  yer- 
self  at  all.  ’Twasn’t  the  chickenhearted  sort  ye  used 
to  be ;  it  was  brave  as  a  lion  ye  wor,  and  niver  feared 
the  face  of  man  or  morti-il.” 

“  ’Tisn’t  man  or  mortial  I’m  feared  of  this  blessed 
minute,”  gasped  Dan,  “  but  sure  isn’t  it  here  the  sperrits 
do  be  ?  Don’t  they  say  that  there’s  the  rattlin’  of  bones 
hard  agin  th’  ould  signpost  foreninst  us  ?  and  isn’t  it 
there  they  put  th’  unchristened  childer  ?  And  isn’t  it 
there  that  Murtagh  Mulloy — God  rest  his  sowl ! — med 
away  wid  himself?  Sure  aint  he  buried  beyant  in  the 
Suicide’s  Grave,  under  the  walls  of  St.  Fintair’s  Chapel  ? 
and  oh,  glory  !  don’t  I  see  the  grass  wavin’  and  tossin’ 
over  the  grave  for  all  the  world  as  if  it  was  goin’  to  raise 
right  up  ?  Holy  Vargin  presarve  us  this  night !”  and 
Danny  clutched  hold  of  Andy’s  arm  with  one  hand  and 
crossed  himself  again  and  again  with  the  other. 

“  And  if  Murtagh  Mulloy  was  alive  his  own  self,  and 
lookin’  at  us,”  said  Andy,  “  what  do  ye  think  it  is  he’d 
be  sayin’  ?  Wouldn’t  he  be  tellin’  us  to  go  forrid  wid 
what  we’re  at  ?  Wouldn’t  he  be  tellin’  us  to  sind  a  bullet 
through  Mr.  Alick’s  cruel  heart,  and  through  e’er  a 
wan  that  does  as  he  does,  and  grinds  the  poor  to  the 
ground  ?  What  was  it  that  druv  poor  Murtagh  clane  out 
of  his  sinses  ?  Wasn’t  it  a  landlord  just  the  very  moral 
of  Mr.  Alick  that  raised  his  rint  on  him,  and  persecuted 
him,  and  squeezed  the  miifortunate  boy’s  blood  and' 
sinews  till  they  wor  bone  dhry,  that  he  might  git  more 
money  for  his  dirty  divil ment  and  gamblin’  over  in 
London  ?  If  Murtagh  could  spake  this  blessed  minute. 
I’ll  go  bail  it’s  this  he’d  be  sayin’ : — “  Go  forrid,  boys  ! 
go  forrid  !  ’twas  landlords  brought  me  to  what  I  am,  and 
do  you  work  your  sacred  vengeance  on  wan  ov  thim, 
and  revinge  th’  innocent  blood.’  And  if  ye  want  any¬ 
thing  more  to  spurt  ye  on,  Danny,  not  half  a  mile  away 
ye  miy  see  the  white  stone  over  the  Croppy’s  grave,  the 
fine  brave  boy  that  was  shot  down  like  a  dog  bccase  he 
stood  up  for  the  rights  of  ould  Ireland,  and  didn’t  want 
her  to  be  mistrated,  and  thrust  into  oblivyon,  as  she’s 
been  If  ye  like  to  be  a  coward,  Danny,  go  b.ack,  go 
bac  :  wid  ye’z,  I  say.  Give  me  the  gun  ;  I’m  not  as 
good  a  shot  as  what  you  are,  and  I’d  cruel  bad  luck  the 
day  of  th’  election,  whin  Mr.  Alick  played  t’^at  divil’s 
trick  on  me,  but  any  way  I’ve  got  the  heart  ov  a  man, 
and  I’ll  tell  the  boys  that  it’s  feedin’  chickins  ye  ought 
to  be,  and  that  ye’re  willin’  and  contint  to  bow  down 
and  lick  the  dust  afore  Mr.  Alick  if  he  bids  ye.” 

“Ye  needn’t  till  thim  that,”  answered  Dan.  “  No, 
no.  I’ll  do  the  business.  It’s  a  quare  thing  if  1  can’t  say 
that  the  place  is  mighty  lonesome  but  ye  must  be  d  >wn 
on  me  as  if  it  was  flyin’  away  I  was.  Anyhow,  I’ve  got 
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the  scapular  that  was  blissed  by  Father  Janus  himsilf 
last  Aister  I  do  be  feelin’  it  next  to  my  skin,  and  it’ll 
kape  me  from  the  sperrits ;  and  Danny  Moran  niver 
feared  the  face  ov  man.  I’ve  said  afore  I’d  rather  the 
captain  wasn’t  with  Mr.  Alick,  and  I  say  it  agin  and 
agin,  but  I’m  not  goin’  to  give  in  for  that.” 

“  We  couldn’t  be  puttin’  it  off  anymore,”  said  Andy, 
“  and  there  mightn’t  be  as  good  a  time  as  now  this  side  of 
Christmas — the  moon  wanin’,  and  Mr.  Alick  on  the  road 
so  late.  Whin  I  give  the  signal  do  you  let  fly,  and 
what  harm  ’ll  come  to  e’er  a  wan  but  the  man  as  has 
aimed  it  ?” 

“  But  maybe  the  gun ’d  slip  or  miss,”  muttered  Dan, 
as  he  fumbled  with  the  lock,  “  and  where  would  we  be 
thin  ?” 

“  It  won’t  slip  and  it  won’t  miss,”  answered  Andy 
positively.  “  If  you  take  your  aim  what’ll  kape  it  from 
goin’  right  ?  Musha !  wouldn’t  ivery  brave  boy  but 
yersilf  be  proud  and  glad  to  bring  down  the  biggest 
inemy  ov  the  poor  that  the  counthry  has  seen  for  many 
a  day  ?  Ah,  thin,  Danny,  ye’ve  a  softer  heart  nor  I 
thought  for,  and  it’s  not  soft  heaits  we  do  be  wantin’ 
now ;  it’s  stout,  bould  boys  that  ’ud  scorn  to  go  back 
ov  their  word.” 

“And  who  sez  I’m  goin’  back  ov  my  word  ?”  cried 
Dan;  “he  lies  if  he  does;  I’ve  not  such  a  thought 
in  me  body.  But  whisht !  whisht !  don’t  I  hear  some¬ 
thin’  cornin’  down  the  hill  ?” 

“  Sorra  a  thing  can  I  hear  but  the  heron  cryin’  in  the 
lime-kiln  meadow.  No,  no,  iverything  is  as  quate  and 
still — as — as  can  be.  Musha  !  but  they’re  late  ;  we 
may  as  well  be  takin’  up  our  stations  ready  for  thim 
vhn  they  come.  The  night  favours  us  finely;  the 
white  fog  wraps  us  around  like  a  sheet  of  waddin’,  so 
it  dees.  Kape  up  close  to  the  bank,  and  here  I’ll  be, 
not  two  inches  away  from  ye,  wid  me  two  eyes  out 
ready  to  catch  the  first  sight  ov  thim.  Mr.  Alick  ’ll  be 
nixt  us,  becase  he’ll  be  dhrivln’.  I  med  sure  ov  that.” 

“  By  my  conscience.  Uncle  Andy,”  cried  Danny, 
turning  round  his  white  face,  “  if  I  don’t  hear  the  sound 
ov  wheels !” 

“  Maybe  ye  do  and  maybe  ye  don’t,”  answered  Andy 
coolly  ;  “  any  way,  they’re  a  good  piece  off"  yet.  Push 
yer  hat  over  yer  eyes,  man  alive,  and  put  up  the  collar 
of  yer  big  coat  like  me — that’s  iliigant.  Why  the  mother 
that  bore  you  wouldn’t  know  her  own  son.” 

“Ah,  thin,  why  does  the  heart  in  me  sink  down 
like  this  ?”  muttered  Danny  to  himself. 

“  Arrah,  Danny,”  cried  his  uncle,  “but  je’re  the 
whitest- livered  boy  to-night  I  iver  seen.  The  boys  that 
/  know  ’ud  think  nothin’  of  shootin’  this  man  and  atin’ 
their  breakfast  after  it.  Glory  be  to  goodness  if  the 
heart  in  ye  isn’t  beating  like  a  slidge-hammer  !  Well ! 
well !  I  thought  I  knew  Danny  Moran  betther  nor 
that.” 

“  Will  ye  hould  yer  whisht  ?”  whispered  Danny 
hoarsely.  “  Sure  aint  I  afther  fixin’  the  gun  all  ready, 
and  what  more  can  we  wish  or  want  ?  White-livered  ! 
is  it  that  ye  call  me,  and  me  defyin’  peelers,  and 
knockin’  down  two  ov  the  biggest  like  ninepins  ?  But, 
fai'h.  I’d  rather  be  doin’  that  nor  this.” 

“  And  aren’t  ye  the  best  and  the  bouldest  hurler  in 


the  counthry  ?”  put  in  Andy.  “  Sure  ye’ll  kape  up  yer 
character,  Danny  boy,  and  have  a  stout  hearr.  Tfiink 
of  Oney  and  the  childer  and  th’  ould  grandmother 
hunted  out  by  Mr.  Alick’s  orders,  and  thin  ye’ll  see  it’s 
no  murdher  but  holy  right  and  justice  that  we’re  afther 
this  blessed  night.” 

“  Uncle  Andy,  Uncle  Andy,”  cried  Dan,  as  the 
trotting  of  a  horse  and  the  rolling  of  wheels  down  the 
hill  became  more  and  more  distinct,  “  here  they  are, 
sure  and  sartin.  For  your  life  kape  me  right.  It  mayn’t 
be  murder  to  kill  Mr.  Alick,  but.  Holy  Vargin  !  let  me 
have  me  hands  clear  and  clane  from  th’  innocent  blood.” 

“  It  is  thim,”  said  Andy,  after  a  long  steady  look¬ 
out.  “I  see  Mr.  Alick’s  grey  horse,  I  see  his  white 
hat ;  curses  on  him  and  it !  Lane  a  bit  over  on  this 
side  till  I  give  you  the  signal.  They’re  not  here  yet ; 
the  horse  med  a  bit  of  a  stumble.  Can’t  ye  be  aisy, 
man,  and  not  shake  the  life  out  of  yerself  ?  Now  thin, 
now,  they’re  jist  cornin’  in  sight  agin.  Whin  I  say  ‘  One  !’ 
thin’s  yer  time ;  thin  fire  away  and  give  another  divil 
to  hell.  Now  look  out,  look  out !” 

The  dogcart,  with  Alick  and  Eustace  in  front,  wound 
slowly  and  steadily  down  the  hill.  They  were  talking 
of  a  petition  which  some  of  Eustace’s  friends  were 
urging  him  to  get  up  against  Mr.  Ryan’s  return. 

“  No,  no,”  he  said ;  “  I  am  satisfied  that  Ryan  is 
the  real  choice  of  the  electors,  and  by  all  means  let  them 
keep  him.  I  will  not  desert  Ballintrague,  though  I 
will  still  go  on  trying  to  help  the  people  to  help  them¬ 
selves  as  well  as  I  can.” 

“  You  help  them  a  vast  deal  too  much,”  answered 
Alick  peevishly.  “  The  idea  of  your  sending  up  a  fine 
young  Kerry  to  those  pestilent  Morans  was  too  absurd ;  it 
was  absolute  prodigality.  You  might  have  got  fifteen  or 
twenty  pounds  for  her  in  a  year’s  time,  and  it  was  only 
encouraging  him  in  his  impertinence  to  me.” 

“You  are  too  hard  on  Andy  Moran,  Alick.  You 
should  make  some  allowances  for  that  fiery  Celtic  nature 
of  his  ;  and  besides,  he  imagines  he  has  been  badly 
treated.” 

“  Pooh  !  pooh  !  these  rascals  are  not  like  us  ;  they 
have  none  of  those  fine  feelings  you  give  them  credit 
for.  They  understand  fear,  and  that  system  is  the  only 
one  that  really  works  well  with  them.  Look  how  it 
has  succeeded  in  this  county  ;  see  how  quiet  we  are  !” 

“  You  would  not  like  to  get  a  shot  through  you, 
Alick,  my  boy.” 

“  Well,  no.  I  suppose  I  am  as  fond  of  life  as  most 
men.” 

“  You  have  ties  that  I  have  not.  Sometimes  I  seem 
indifferent  to  life,  and  yet  I  daresay  I  should  be  sorry 
to  give  it  up  if  it  came  to  the  push.  Just  now  my  way 
is  closed  ;  the  people  that  I  most  wished  to  serve  don’t 
care  to  have  me.” 

The  last  turn  in  the  hill  was  now  reached,  and  the 
broken  sign-post  came  in  sight.  The  thick  mist  that 
hung  over  it  and  everything  around  gave  it  a  weird, 
ghostly  appearance.  Alick’s  sharp  ferret  eyes  peered 
restlessly  about  as  usual,  and  he  thought  he  saw  in  the 
shadowy  light  something  moving  behind  the  bank.  It 
was  Andy  Moran’s  head.  Suddenly  it  gave  a  quick 
forward  Jerk.  Alick  started  to  his  feet.  He  always 
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kept  a  case  of  revolvers  under  the  seat  of  the  gig,  and 
he  now  stood  up  and  pushed  his  hand  down  to  get  it 
out  from  its  hiding-place.  Just  then  there  was  a  click, 
a  flash,  a  loud  bang,  and  not  Alick,  but  Eustace,  fell 
back  with  a  low  moan  of  pain. 

“  Gracious  heavens  !”  cried  Alick,  pulling  up  the 
horse  till  it  almost  fell  on  its  haunches.  “  A  shot,  I 
declare;  it  just  grazed  me — actually  singed  my  whiskers. 
If  I  hadn’t  moved  I  should  have  been  done  for.  You 
are  not  wounded,  Eustace?  You  are  barely  touched 
at  all,  are  you  ?” 

“  I  think  I  am,”  answered  Eustace,  with  an  attempt 
at  a  smile. 

He  kept  his  hand  on  his  chest,  and  breathed 
heavily. 

“  Oh,  it’s  nothing  to  signify  bat  those  precious 
scoundrels — you  see  now  what  they’re  up  to.  I’ll  be 
even  with  them.  There  they  are,  making  off  across 
the  fields  like  mad.  They  shan’t  escape  so  easily,”  and 
Alick  fixed  his  revolver  and  fired  several  shots  after  the 
flying  figures.  “  By  Jove  !  I  hit  one  of  them,”  he  cried, 
chuckling  triumphantly.  “  I  saw  him  stagger.  Ah  ! 
he  has  to  be  dragged  along  by  the  other.  Well,  I  am 
glad  of  that.” 

“  Drive  on,  drive  on  !  ’’  cried  Eustace.  “  Don’t  you 
see  I  can  hardly  keep  myself  up  ?  I  am  bleeding 
somewhere  inside.  The  shot  went  right  through  me. 
Alick,  I  have  got  my  death.” 

“  Nonsense !  nonsense  !  No,  you  haven’t,’’  ex¬ 
claimed  Alick  sharply.  “  You  are  always  alarmed 
about  yourself.  It  is  just  a  mere  scratch,  nothing 
more.  Lean  on  me  ;  we  shall  be  home  in  no  time. 
These  fellows  of  Ryan’s  must  have  heard  about  the 
petition,  and  they  wanted  to  give  us  a  fright,  that  was 
all.  I  had  a  sort  of  notion  there  might  be  danger  as 
we  came  near  that  corner  (queer  how  it  flashed  into  my 
head),  and  so  I  got  up  to  get  the  revolvers  out.  It  was 
then  the  shot  whizzed  by  •,  it  was  evidently  aimed  at 
you.  The  fellow  chose  his  time  well.  But,  good 
gracious  !  Eustace,  what  is  this  ?  Are  you  fainting  ? 
What’s  the  matter  with  you  now  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  Drive  on  faster,  faster.  Better, 
perhaps,  that  it  should  be  me  than  you.  Don’t  drive 
up  to  the  front  door  :  Chrissie  might  be  frightened. 
Go  round  the  back  way ;  be  sure  you  do,”  and  Eustace’s 
head  fell  heavily  on  Alick’s  shoulder. 

“  My  patience  !”  cried  Alick  in  dismay.  “  How  can 
I  get  home  with  the  weight  of  this  heavy  man,  three 
times  heavier  than  I  am,  thrown  on  me.  It  is  as  much 
as  I  can  do  to  help  myself  being  crushed,  and  confound 
these  miscreants  !  I  know  they  are  all  aiding  and 
abetting  one  another,  and  there’s  not  a  place  I  can  go 
to  to  get  help.” 

The  gallant  grey  horse  galloped  bravely  on  ;  the 
cottages  of  Shanogue  soon  came  in  sight,  but  every 
door  was  closed,  every  light  was  out,  not  a  head 
appeared  at  the  windows.  Alick  shouted,  but  no  stir, 
no  sound  was  given  in  answer.  He  might  as  well  have 
been  passing  through  a  place  of  the  dead — a  dull,  heavy 
silence  reigned  everywhere.  Eustace’s  face  had  grown 
paler  and  paler  ;  he  was  almost  ghastly,  and  only  that 
Alick  strove  fussily  to  twitch  his  head  up  he  would 


have  fallen  helplessly  on  one  side.  At  last  Moynalty 
gate  was  reached,  and  they  drove  up  the  avenue. 

“  The  back  way,”  whispered  Eustace  as  the  castle 
came  in  sight,  and  so  through  the  yard  and  up  to  the 
kitchen-door  they  came,  and  Alick  tapped  furiously 
against  it  with  the  long  handle  of  his  whip. 

Christian’s  vigil  had  grown  insupportable.  She  had 
left  her  post  at  the  window,  and  was  roaming  through 
the  silent  house,  with  a  small  lamp  for  her  only  com¬ 
panion.  When  the  violent  noise  of  the  tapping  came 
she  started  with  a  quick  sense  of  terror.  “  What  could 
be  the  matter  ?  Why  had  they  not  come  round  the 
usual  way  ?”  She  rushed  into  the  kitchen.  Peter  had 
fallen  asleep  over  the  table,  a  dip  candle,  with  a  long 
toppling  wick,  almost  burnt  out,  by  his  side. 

“  Peter  !  Peter  !”  cried  Christian,  shaking  him  by  the 
arm,  “  wake  up,  wake  up  !  Something  is  wrong. 
Your  master  is  at  the  back  door.  O  my  God  !  what 
has  happened  ?” 

Peter  rubbed  his  sleepy  eyes  and  looked  stupidly  at 
the  blanched,  terror-stiicken  face  before  him. 

“  Sure  it’s  only  the  masther,”  he  muttered.  “  Why 
would  we  be  carin’  for  him  ?” 

But  Christian  rushed  away,  hardly  hearing  what  he 
said,  and  flung  open  the  door  herself.  In  the  dim  foggy 
air,  by  the  ash-tree  where  the  mounting-block  was,  she 
saw  the  dogcart  with  its  panting  horse.  Alick  and 
Eustace  had  not  got  down.  She  heard  Alick  mutter 
a  curse  between  his  teeth.  “  It’s  only  Christian. 
She  is  no  use.”  Then  he  shouted  aloud,  “  Christian, 
call  Peter  or  Mick,  or  some  of  the  men.” 

“  An  accident !  to  you  ?” 

“  No — to  Eustace.  Some  of  those  electioneering 
blackguards  have  fired  at  him.  Go  and  call  up  the 
house,  can’t  you  ?  and  not  stand  staring  there  like  a 
fool.” 

Peter  now  appeared  at  the  kitchen-door,  still  rubbing 
his  eyes  and  looking  vacantly  about  him. 

“  You  stupid  blockhead  !  can’t  you  stir  yourself  ?’ 
screamed  Alick.  “  Come  over  here  directly  and  help 
me  to  bring  in  Captain  Hazell.  Don’t  you  hear  that  he 
has  been  wounded  ?” 

“  Mr.  Eustace !  sure  it’s  not  Mr.  Eustace  ?”  cried 
Peter,  starting  forward. 

“  Of  course  it  is.  He  has  been  shot  by  some  of 
Ryan’s  mob  of  ruffians.  Don’t  look  at  me  like  that 
with  your  great  stupid  eyes,  you  fool !” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Eustace  !  Mr.  Eustace  !”  wailed  Pe'.er. 
“  Did  any  one  ever  hear  the  like  ?  Oh,  glory  !  glory  ! 
to  think  of  him  bein’  touched  !” 

“  What’s  that  ye  say  ?”  cried  old  Molly,  who  now 
arrived  on  the  scene,  her  grey  hair  streaming  over  her 
shoulders.  “  Sure  ye  don’t  mean  to  say  that  my  fine 
brave  boy,  the  darlint  of  the  world,  is  hurted  ?” 

“  Worse  luck,  he  is,”  sobbed  Peter,  “  and  black 
curses  be  to  him  as  done  it !  Sure  it’s  jist  the  masther,” 
he  whispered  in  Molly’s  ear.  “  I’ll  go  bail  ’twas  him 
as  dodged  down  his  mane  little  head,  as  he  did  afore, 
and  that’s  how  the  shot  wint  asthray.” 

“  Och  !  my  son,  my  son  !”  cried  Molly,  “  what  is  it 
they’ve  done  to  you  ?  What  was  in  the  cruel  mur- 
dherin’  shot  that  it  could  hit  your  precious  head  ?  How 
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had  it  the  heart  to  touch  you  ?  Sure  it  was  niver  mint 
for  the  likes  ov  you ;  there’s  ne’er  a  wan  far  or  near 
that  ’ud  harm  a  hair  ov  yer  blessed,  blessed  head.” 

“  Will  you  shut  up  with  your  humbugging  nonsense, 
you  idiots  ?”  screamed  Alick.  “  To  hear  you  go  on 
one  would  think  that  you  expected — actually  expected — 
somebody  else  to  be  shot.  Here,  help  me  to  carry  in 
Mr.  Eiis'ace,  and  let  us  have  no  more  of  your  absur¬ 
dities.” 

So  Eustace  was  brought  into  the  house,  and  laid,  half 
sitting,  half  lying,  before  the  kitchen  fire. 

“  Now,”  cried  old  Molly,  “  rouse  up  Tim  Mulloy 
and  bid  him  fly  for  the  doctor.  He  needn’t  be  stop- 
pin’  to  dress  himself  or  to  saddle  and  bridle  the  horse. 
Off  wid  him  as  if  ten  thousand  divils  were  at  his  back. 
Sure  it’s  the  captain’s  life  he  may  save.” 

The  whole  house  was  soon  in  an  uproar.  The 
frightened  servants  tumbled  over  each  other,  while 
Alick  rushed  up  and  down  the  stairs,  calling  for  lint 
and  lancets  and  everything  that  could  not  possibly  be 
procured.  Meanwhile  Christian  still  stood  at  the  back 
door.  She  had  not  uttered  a  cry  or  a  sound ;  fear 


seemed  to  have  struck  its  roots  into  her ;  her  puzzled 
eyes  stared  blankly  into  the  fog,  her  lips  and  cheeks 
had  faded  to  an  ashy  whiteness ;  she  looked  like  an 
embodied  spirit.  Presently  Eustace  slowly  opened  his 
eyes. 

“  Chrissie,  are  you  there?”  he  whispered. 

“Yes,’’  she  answered,  hurrying  over.  “Are  you 
very  much  hurt,  Eustace  ?” 

“  I  think  I  am  bleeding  inside.  I  know  nothing  can 
be  done.  I  have  got  my  death,  Chrissie.” 

“  You  are  suffering  ?” 

“  No,  not  very  much.  I  only  want  to  be  still.  Give 
me  your  hand,  Chrissie.” 

She  gave  it  to  him  silently.  So  they  remained  till 
Dr.  Mullaghan  arrived,  and  Eustace  was  carried  up¬ 
stairs.  There  the  door  was  shut,  and  nothing  but 
whispers  could  be  heard  in  the  passage  outside.  A 
sort  of  numbness  fell  upon  Christian.  She  did  not 
seem  able  to  think  or  hope.  She  walked  and  spoke 
mechanically,  as  if  she  was  only  half-conscious  of  what 
was  passing  around.  She  was  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
mist-stricken  desert  that  closed  her  in  on  every  side. 
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in  every  case  to  execute  commissions  by  return  of  post,  as  the  various  articles  have  to  be  procured  from  different  establish¬ 
ments,  and  have  in  some  cases  to  be  made  to  order.  Every  possible  despatch  is  used,  however,  and  the  letters  are  answered 
in  regular  rotation.  The  directions  sent  with  commission  should  be  as  precise  as  possible,  and  each  order  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  remittance.  Post-office  orders  may  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  all  letters  should  be 
I  addressed  to  Madame  do  Tour,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 


fHE  months  of  December  and  January 
resemble  much  those  mysterious  females 
“  the  daughters  of  the  horse-leech” 
mentioned  in  the  Proverbs,  for  do  not 
they,  too,  cry  unceasingly,  “  Give,  give  ?” 
fter  a  time,  having  obeyed  the  cry,  and 
w  tjiven  to  the  postman,  the  dustman,  the 
>  II  children,  the  servants,  the  tradesmen  (to 
1 1  these  last  rather  obligatory  gifts  called 
’j '  debts) — I  say,  having  given  to  all  these,  we 

n  grow  a  little  weary,  wish  to  be  stingy  if  only 
for  a  change,  and  looking  ruefully  at  our 
account-books  ponder,  with  the  Duchess  in  A/ice,  that 
“  the  more  there  is  of  yours  the  less  there  is  of  mine.” 
Woe  betide  Madame  de  Tour  if  she  find  her  readers 
in  this  frame  of  mind,  for  how  then  shall  she  tempt 
with  her  shop-w’indow's’  miscellanea  ?  How  shall  she 
find  purchasers  for  her  January  ware  ?  Lest  she  should 
surprise  some  of  her  friends  in  their  cold  fit,  she 
hastens  to  rouse  them  up  to  better  feelings  by  the 
introduction  of  a  subject  which  cannot  fail  to  be  warm¬ 
ing  up,  w'hatever  else  it  is  not — the  subject  of  }t(n<es. 

How  ill-judging  was  the  good  King  Henry  IV.  of 
France  when  his  best  wish  for  the  poor  was  that  every 


peasant  should  have  a  fowl  in  his  pot !  Much  better 
have  wished  that  fire  could  be  as  cheap  as  salt,  and 
that  every  peasant  could  have  it,  not  as  a  luxury,  but 
in  the  natural  order  of  things,  through  the  winter.  A 
chicken  in  the  pot  daily  has  a  wearisome  sameness,  but 
who  (at  least  for  most  of  the  months  of  the  year)  ever 
tires  of  a  fire  in  the  grate — I  might  say  of  a  great  fire  ? 
Pity  they  are  such  expensive  luxuries  ;  but  as  economy 
in  fuel  and  wood  is  a  desideratum,  I  wdll  mention  an 
economical  stove — it  is  a  seasonable  topic — the  Caloric 
Radiator.  Does  not  the  very  name  shed  a  glow  through 
one’s  frame  ?  and  to  sufferers  from  cold  feet  it  is  a  boon 
indeed  ;  it  warms  a  carriage,  small  bedroom,  dressing- 
room,  office,  or  studio.  Its  safety  is  absolute  ;  it  does 
not  contain  fire,  chemicals,  steam,  or  hot  w'ater  it  does 
not  emit  any  odour  or  vapour,  can  be  carried  in  a 
gentleman’s  bag  or  in  a  lady’s  reticule,  and  lasts  for  a 
long  time  ;  price  7s. 

To  sufferers  from  cold  hands  the  muff-warmer, 
shaped  like  an  egg,  to  contain  hot  water,  would  be 
invaluable  ;  price  8s.  6d.  The  atmospheric  gas  stove 
is  a  great  economy,  six  shillings’  worth  of  gas  obtain¬ 
ing  exactly  the  same  result  as  eighteen  shillings’  worth 
of  coals.  A  stove,  at  from  three  to  five  guineas,  per- 
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forms  baking,  roasting,  boiling,  stewing,  frying,  pastry¬ 
making,  bread-baking,  &c  ,  &c.,  for  twelve  persons  at 
the  cost  of  one  shilling  per  day. 

From  stoves  we  pass,  by  a  natural  transition,  to 
candles  ;  for  these  I  can  recommend  handsome  plated 
candlesticks  with  spring  to  fit  any  candle,  and  con¬ 
taining  match-case ;  price  14s.  The  waistcoat-pocket 
lantern  and  match-case,  7s.  6d.  Glass  and  gauze 
candle-shades  constructed  of  brass  or  tin  prevent 
those  unlucky  gutterings  and  droppings  so  damaging 
to  carpets  and  dresses  ;  it  also  acts  as  a  safety-lamp, 
the  glass  or  gauze  screen  preventing  contact  with  the 
flame. 

But  by  far  the  prettiest  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  seen 
is  the  “  Liliputian  lamp,”  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
night-light,  price  Is.  6d.  It  is  so  small  and  graceful 
it  might  have  hung  on  the  trees  of  fairyland  while  the 
fairies  danced  by  its  light,  or  rather  by  myriads  of  its 
lights,  suspended  on  the  branches.  A  Christmas-tree 
would  look  very  brilliant  with  a  number  of  these 
attached  to  it.  The  Yankee  egg-beater,  price  as.  to 
3s.  6d.,  would  be  a  boon  to  cooks  ;  it  beats  up  with 
the  greatest  rapidity  eggs,  milk,  cocoa,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
has  the  satisfaction  of  cleansing  itself  in  the  process. 
How  glad  navvies,  dustmen,  chimney-sweeps,  and 
others  called  on  to  do  grimy  work  would  be  if,  like 
the  egg-beater,  they  could  cleanse  themselves  in  the 
process  ! — what  a  comfort  for  their  families  and  a  saving 
in  baths !  Perhaps  the  Yankee  intellect  may  do  for 
them  what  it  has  done  for  the  egg-beater. 

If  any  one  has  been  walking  about  much  lately  in 
muddy  lanes,  or  in  equally  muddy  London  streets, 
they  perhaps  will  hail  the  invention  of  mud-spurs 
(2s.  the  pair),  designed  to  keep  the  mud  from  boots 
and  petticoats.  Pity  they  have  not  a  more  attractive 
name  ! 

Japanese  sock-soles  are  also  not  to  be  despised  in 
damp  weather  ;  they  combine  the  advantages  of  keeping 
out  wet  and  of  being  soft  and  most  comfortable  for 
tender  feet ;  they  are  made  of  some  plant  found  in  the 
forests  of  Japan,  and  sold  for  9d.  the  pair.  Embroi¬ 
dered  Chinese  silk  scarves  (I  don’t  know  if  they  have 
been  brought  over  by  the  embassy)  are  very  tasteful, 
price  3s  pd.  ;  also  plush  ties,  of  all  colours,  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pretty  and  soft-looking,  price  2s.  6d. 

To  busy. folk  (who,  like  the  man  at  Nottingham, 


make  fortunes  by  minding  their  own  business),  to 
whom  every  moment  is  of  importance,  a  “  reference 
case”  for  holding  letters  might  be  of  use  ;  by  the  use 
of  it  reference  can  be  made  at  the  moment  to  any  letter 
or  paper  contained  therein  price  from  4s.  to  5s.  6d. 

Of  toilette  ornaments  I  would  name  the  toilette 
companion,  containing  perfume-bottle,  powder-pufF, 
mirror,  button-hook,  comb,  &c.,  all  inclosed  in  a 
leather  case  ;  price  12  s. 

A  very  pretty  scent-case  of  olive  wood,  in  the  shape 
of  a  dog  kennel,  with  silver  dog,  containing  two  bottles 
of  perfume,  price  los.  6d,,  would  be  a  charming  pre¬ 
sent.  Another,  being  at  once  fiin,  fan-holder,  and 
scent-case,  is  worth  naming.  Some  screens  of  pea¬ 
cock’s  feathers,  3s.  6d.  each,  and  a  bird  fan,  might  be 
useful  purchases  for  bazaars. 

In  that  delightful  poem,  Lilliput  Land,  the  height  of 
the  children’s  ambition  was  to  have  “  a  copper  to  sky” 
and  “  a  goat  to  tease."  I  fear  the  children  now-a-days 
are  harder  to  please  than  those  Lilliputians,  who  evi¬ 
dently  were  children  of  about  twenty  years  ago,  who 
had  not  seen  everything,  done  everything,  and  bought 
everything,  to  whom  a  Christmas-tree  was  still  a  thing 
from  fairyland,  a  bran  pie  perfection,  and  who  even  may 
have  condescended  to  hang  up  socks  for  St.  Nicholas. 
In  hopes  there  are  still  a  few  children  of  this  almost 
extinct  type  left,  I  venture  to  suggest  one  or  two  trifles 
for  the  remnant  who  have  been  good  enough  to  re¬ 
main  children  and  to  be  pleased  with  small  things — 
for  the  boys  a  combination  stick,  which  forms  a  fishing- 
rod  nine  feet  long,  and  changes  to  a  stick,  price  2s. ; 
for  the  girls  an  easel,  with  scissors,  thimble,  and  pin¬ 
cushion,  3s. ;  a  chain  needle-case,  2s. ;  thimble-case  in 
the  shape  of  opera-glasses,  with  thimble  and  pincushion, 
3s. ;  for  both  an  album  for  twelve  photos.,  is.  6J.  -,  an 
easel-case  for  postage  stamps  of  Russia  leather.  I  may 
say  I  cannot  furnish  the  “  goat  to  tease,”  which  cer¬ 
tainly,  with  boys,  might  outweigh  all  trifles  ;  girls  (at 
least  some)  might  be  more  fastidious,  and  prefer  the 
goat  at  a  safe  distance,  for,  as  one  little  girl  said,  after 
petting,  not  teasing,  a  goat  bought  for  her  amusement, 
“  Him  a  nice  gentle  keeture,  but  him  do  'inell"  I  own 
I  am  of  her  mind  ;  and  now  I  must  conclude,  wishing 
all  my  readers  a  great  deal  of  happiness  in  the  New 
Year, 

Louise  de  Tour. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

PROMENADE  DRESSES. 


1 .  Costume  of  bourrette.  Princess  dress,  trimmed 
with  passementerie  fringe.  A  kind  of  tablier  is  added 
at  the  right  side.  It  is  trimmed  with  fringe  and  draped 
in  several  folds  from  the  bust  to  the  lower  edge.  Turned- 
down  collar  and  cufF  with  fringe  to  correspond.  Capote 
of  velvet,  with  soft  crown,  round  brim,  with  bandeau 
of  the  same  shade ;  satin  ribbon  round  the  crown,  tied 
at  the  back  ;  bird  of  paradise  plume  ;  satin  strings  same 
shade  as  bonnet. 

2.  Costume  of  grey  velveteen  and  black  fa'ille.  Skirt 


of  velveteen,  trimmed  with  faille  ;  polonaise  ornamented 
in  front  and  behind  with  bands  of  black  faille,  narrow 
on  the  shoulders  and  enlarging  at  the  lower  edge.  The 
back,  very  long  and  ample,  is  puffed  by  several  rows  of 
gathering.  Pocket,  cuffs,  and  collar  of  faille.  Bonnet 
of  grey  felt,  with  diadem  brim,  bound  with  blue  velvet ; 
satin  ribbon  strings  of  the  same  shade  ;  tuft  of  feathers 
at  the  summit. 

Price  of  made-up  pattern,  6s.  6d. ;  flat  pattern,  4s. — 
Madame  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 
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T  their  annual  county  ball,  given  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Sand¬ 
ringham  House  on  November  30th,  there 
was  a  preponderance  of  gentlemen,  as  it 
was  a  great  shooting  week  in  Norfolk. 
Messrs.  Coote  and  Tinney’s  band  was  in  attend- 
3-^  ance,  and  performed  nine  square  dances,  seven 
of  which  were  quadrilles,  and  only  two  sets  of 
lancers,  the  ball  being  opened  with  a  quadrille, 

^  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  danced,  and  other 
jr  members  of  the  house  party.  There  were  a 
^  great  many  handsome  toilettes  worn.  The  most 
fashionable  dresses  were  evidently  either  white  or  black, 
white  carrying  off  the  palm,  while  decided  colours, 
pinks  and  blues  and  yellows,  and  so  on,  were  not  much 
in  favour.  The  crowd  was  considerable,  rendering 
dancing  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  still  the  prettiest 
toilettes  could  not  fail  to  attract  notice.  The  Princess 
of  Wales  wore  a  dress  of  white  silk  and  tulle,  with 
spangled  lace,  and  bunches  of  corn  poppies  and  corn¬ 
flowers,  and  handsome  diamond  ornaments.  The 
Duchess  of  Manchester  wore  a  beautifully-fitting 
cuirass  bodice  of  black  satin,  trimmed  in  horizontal 
stripes  with  silver  braid ;  the  skirt  and  trimmings 
corresponded  in  style.  The  Countess  of  Stradbroke 
wore  black,  also  trimmed  with  wreaths  of  leaves  and 
red  tasselled  drops.  Ano  her  toilette  composed  of  black 
safin,  arranged  with  scarlet  satin,  was  effective-looking. 
One  of  the  prettiest  dresses  in  the  room  was  that  worn 
by  Lady  Ffolkes  ;  it  was  composed  of  black  silk, 
trimmed  with  lace  and  ornamented  with  mountain  ash 
berries  -,  diamonds  in  the  hair.  The  Ladies  Bertie  wore 
dresses  of  black  tulle,  prettily  trimmed  with  chatelaines 
of  holly.  The  Countess  of  Romney  wore  an  elegant 
dress  of  white  silk,  arranged  with  beautiful  lace,  and 
garlands  of  white  flowers  placed  in  bouquets  across 
the  front  of  the  skirt.  The  Countess  Lindsay  wore  a 
dress  of  rich  white  satin,  covered  with  lace  and  gt^d 
braid,  with  gold  ivy  leaves  on  the  bodice.  One  lady 
wore  a  pretty  Princesse  robe  of  white  silk,  with  a  very 
long  train  ;  the  skirt  trimmed  with  tulle  and  chrysan¬ 
themums.  Large  bunches  of  violets,  arranged  on  a 
dress  of  cream  net  and  satin,  had  a  good  effect. 
Mrs.  Langtree  wore  a  very  stylish  toilette  ;  it  was  of 
yellowish-brown  satin,  the  skirt  made  quite  plain,  with 
a  quilling  of  tulle  the  same  colour  as  the  dress  around 
the  hem  of  the  skirt,  dotted  with  roses  of  the  same 
shade  as  the  satin  ;  the  waist  was  round,  with  a  cross¬ 
band  arrangement  on  the  bodice,  and  neither  jewels 
nor  flowers  in  her  hair. 

The  annual  International  Gun  and  Polo  Club  fancy 
dress  ball  that  took  place  at  the  Royal  Pavilion,  Brigh¬ 
ton,  the  same  evening,  was  a  fairly  successful  one,  and 


an  improvement  upon  the  last  two  polo  balls  given  at 
Brighton.  There  were  a  few  distinguished  foreigners 
present,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  principal  of  the  Brighton 
residents  and  visitors.  Though  styled  a  “  fancy  dress 
ball,”  there  were  very  few  fancy  dresses  to  be  seen, 
and  none  which  seemed  above  the  usual  average  of 
ordinary  fancy  dresses.  A  number  of  uniforms  were 
worn.  The  Chinese  room  formed  a  conservatory,  filled 
with  plants,  ferns,  palms,  and  flowers.  The  band  of 
the  20th  Hussars  and  the  band  of  Mr.  Gates  performed 
in  the  ball-room.  Amongst  the  fancy  costumes  worn 
the  “  Duchesse  de  Bourbon”  was  a  good  one  ;  the  petti¬ 
coat  of  green  satin,  and  the  sacque  of  white  brocade, 
the  whole  trimmed  with  lace,  pearls,  and  roses.  One 
young  lady  was  called  “  Daisy  Chain,”  and  wore  a  tulle 
and  silk  dress  trimmed  with  wreaths  and  garlands  of 
daisies.  Mrs.  Reynolds  wore  a  Court  costume  of 
Louise  Quinze  period ;  the  dress  was  of  pale  blue 
velvet,  with  petticoat  of  white  satin,  ornamented  with 
pearls  and  Irish  lace.  Lady  Marion  Wilson  wore  an 
evening  dress,  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  Brussels  lace. 
“  Lady  Jane  Grey,”  in  green  velvet  and  pearls,  with  a 
petticoat  of  brocaded  velvet  and  satin,  was  one  of  the 
costumes  worn.  “  White  China”  was  a  pretty  costume 
of  white  satin,  trimmed  with  old  lace,  white  roses,  and 
pearls ;  the  hairjwas  poudre.  One  lady  wore  a  hand¬ 
some  dress  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  lace  and  tiara 
of  diamonds  ;  another  lady,  in  a  costume  designated 
“  Luxury,”  wore  a  black  dress  covered  with  fruit, 
flowers,  shells,  seaweed,  gems,  birds,  &c.,  with  a 
headdress  of  fruit  and  a  necklace  of  cherries.  One 
evening  dress  was  of  blue  velvet,  trimmed  with  Honiton 
lace,  leaves,  and  humming-birds.  The  “  Duchess  of 
Devonshire”  costume  was  of  white  quilted  satin,  with 
a  blue  brocaded  overskirt,  muslin  fichu,  velvet  hat, 
w'ith  white  feathers.  “  Mary,  Mary,  &c.”  (Miss  Evelyn), 
w'ore  pale  blue  silk,  arranged  with  rows,  of  cowslips, 
shells,  and  rows  of  bells,  and  small  cap  ornamented 
with  silver  bells.  Mrs.  Blake,  as  a  Colorado  beetle, 
wore  a  dress  of  maize  silk,  with  gauze  embroidered 
with  green  beetles  and  gold.  A  dress  of  black  velvet 
was  trimmed  with  Honiton  lace  and  passion  flowers. 
A  dress  of  ivory  silk  and  broche  was  trimmed  with 
red  rose.®,  the  hair  powdered.  Mrs.  Beverley-Hall 
wore  blue  silk,  with  trimmings  of  westeria  and  foliage. 
Mrs.  Rutherford’s  dress  was  of  cream  silk  and  cash- 
mere,  with  Valenciennes  lace,  and  bunches  of  natural 
violets  tied  with  cream-coloured  ribbon  ;  hair  poudre. 
“  La  Duchesse  d’Orleans”  was  a  costume  of  blue  satin, 
silver,  and  lace. 

FASHIONABLE  MARRIAGES. 

At  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly,  a  fashionable 
congregation  assembled  on  Thursday,  December  6th, 
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on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Osmmander  Lord 
Ramsay,  R.N.,  of  Her  Majesty’s  ship  Britannia,  and 
Extra  Equerry  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  and  the  Lady  Ida  Louise  Bennet, 
younger  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Tankerville.  The 
bride  wore  a  dress  of  the  richest  white  satin  duchesse 
with  basque  bodice,  richly  trimmed  with  the  finest 
Brussels  point  lace  and  orange  buds,  and  over  a  wreath 
of  orange  blossoms  fastened  to  her  hair  by  a  large  star 
composed  of  brilliants  a  veil  of  the  same  exquisite 
lace.  Her  jewels  were  diamonds,  and  she  wore  an 
emerald  and  diamond  bracelet  presented  by  the 
tenantry  on  the  Panmure  estate.  The  seven  brides¬ 
maids  were  dressed  alike,  their  tasteful  toilette  being 
composed  of  rich  ivory  poult  de  sole,  draped 
with  ivory  broche,  and  very  prettily  trimmed  with 
sapphire  velvet.  Marie  Stuart  bonnets  of  sapphire 
velvet  edged  with  pearls,  and  trimmed  with  ivory 
feathers.  Early  in  the  afternoon  Lord  Ramsay  and 
his  young  bride,  amidst  a  shower  of  rice  and  satin 
shoes,  left  Lord  Tankerville’s  residence  in  Curzon- 
street,  Mayfair,  for  Ditton  Park,  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch’s  seat  in  Bucks,  for  the  honeymoon. 

On  the  28th  of  November  the  marriage  of  Captain 
Hunter,  R.N.,  with  Miss  E.  L.  Orde-Powlett,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  T.  Orde-Powlett,  took 
place  at  the  old  parish  church  of  Wensley.  The  pic¬ 
turesque  village  was  gaily  decorated,  every  house 
having  a  display  of  flags,  &c.  From  the  rectory  to 
the  church-gate  several  triumphal  arches,  bearing 
suitable  mottoes,  were  erected  by  the  villagers.  At 
half-past  eleven,  the  bride,  who  wore  a  white  silk  dress, 
trimmed  with  Brussels  lace,  pearl  and  diamond  orna¬ 
ments  (the  gift  of  the  bridegroom),  arrived  at  the 
church-gate,  and,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  father, 
proceeded,  under  the  covered  way  which  had  been 
erected  for  the  occasion,  to  the  church.  She  was  here 


met  by  her  bridesmaids.  Miss  Louisa  Orde-Powlett 
and  Miss  Henrietta  Orde-Powlett,  her  sisters,  Hon. 
Florence  Milnes  and  Miss  Florence  Orde-Powlett,  her 
cousins.  The  Hon.  Lucien  Orde-Powlett  presided  at 
the  organ,  and  pla.ed  the  appropriate  hymn,  “  The 
voice  that  breathed  o’er  Eden.”  The  bridegroom  was 
accompanied  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Maunsel  Bower, 
5th  Dr.agoon  Guards,  as  best  man.  The  service  was 
choral,  and  was  impressively  performed  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Orde-Powlett,  brother  of  the  bride,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  Devercux  Chute,  brother-in-law  of  the  bride¬ 
groom.  The  ceremony  over,  the  bridal  procession 
left  the  church  to  the  strahis  of  the  “  Wedding  March.” 
Owing  to  a  recent  family  bereavement  the  guests  at 
the  wedding  breakfast  consisted  only  of  the  relatives  of 
the  two  families.  The  newly-wedded  pair  went  off 
amidst  a  shower  of  old  shoes  and  rice,  and  with  the 
best  wishes  of  all  for  their  future  happiness,  their  des¬ 
tination  being  Mowbray  House,  the  residence  of 
Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  Cathcart,  where  they  are  to 
spend  the  honeymoon.  The  bridal  presents  were 
very  numerous  and  of  a  costly  and  varied  description. 

The  Rev.  Nevill  Sherbrooke, a  v  iiower  (his  deceased 
wife  being  nee  Lady  Alice  Curzon,  daughter  of  the  late 
Lord  Howe),  is  about  to  marry  the  Hon.  Lilias  Cairns, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

A  marriage  has  been  arranged,  and  will  shortly  take 
place,  between  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Leather,  younger  son 
of  Mr.  John  Towlorton  Leather,  of  Middleton  Hill, 
Northumberland,  and  Miss  Culley,  only  daughter  of 
Mr.  George  Culley,  of  Fowberry  Tower,  Northum¬ 
berland. 

A  marriage  is  arranged,  and  will  take  place  im¬ 
mediately,  between  Miss  Florence  I  I  mdcock,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Hon.  R  >jert  Handcock, 
and  Mr.  H.  C.  J.  Warren,  only  son  of  the  Right  Hon. 
B.  Warren. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  OLD  YEAR.  (From  the  German.) 


AREWELL,  thou  dear  old  year,  with  all 
Thy  joys  and  griefs,  at  last ; 

Like  those  before  thee,  thou  must  fall 
(Which  once,  like  thee,  I  mine  could  call) 
Into  the  hoary  past. 

Some  hours  of  hope,  and  some  of  fear, 

Thou’st  brought,  old  year,  to  me ; 

My  thanks,  with  brimming  wine-cup  here. 

With  glee,  and  mirth,  and  carol  clear. 

I’ll  pay  thee  heartily. 


Though  not  a  brighter  drop  may  rise. 
My  goblet  to  adorn  ; 

Though  not  a  costlier  glitt’ring  prize 
Within  my  purse  concealed  there  lies 
Than  when  thou  first  wert  born. 

Thy  pleasant  dreamy  whispering. 

Dear  memory,  shall  I  know ; 

Each  harvest  still  new  wine  shall  bring. 
In  praise  whereof  we’ll  gladly  sing  ; 
And  money — let  it  go. 


Thou’lt  sacred  be  to  me  when  long 
Are  past  thy  moments  fleet ; 

What  though,  my  joyous  wine  among. 
Some  bitter  drops  at  times  were  flung. 
It  still  was  passing  sweet. 


Whate’er  of  counsel  and  of  lore 
Thou’st  written  in  my  heart. 

Early  and  late  I’ll  ponder  o’er. 

That  when  approacheth  autumn  hoar. 
Good  fruit  it  may  impart. 


Now  once  again  farewell  to  thee. 

The  midnight  chime  is  near. 

That  to  thy  grave  shall  summon  thee. 
Hark  !  hark  !  fill  glasses  speedily  ; 
Hurrah  !  all  hail.  New  Year  ! 
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I. - Vi  ITING  ToILhTIE. 

{^Made-Up  Pattern,  6f.6d.;  Flat  Pattern,  4/. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  ^o,  Henrietta-itreet,  Covent  Garaen.) 
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ARIS  seems  to  have  made  up  its  mind  to  await  had  become  accustomed  to  the  siege  of  Paris  and  to 
calmly  impending  events.  After  being  for  some  all  the  privations  they  were  forced  to  endure.  They 

time  maddened,  as  it  were,  by  political  terrors,  are  becoming  indifferent  to  the  political  conflicts 

,  .  Parisians  look  coldly  upon  the  stormy  sittings  at  Versailles,  which  have  not  proved  as  sensational 

of  the  Assemblee.  It  is  ever  thus  with  them  :  they  as  had  at  first  been  expected,  and  turning  away  from 

cannot  remain  long  in  the  same  frame  of  mind.  That  the  wearying  sameness  of  continually  renewed  de- 

which  at  first  appears  terrible  to  them  becomes  a  habit,  bates,  they  seek  for  amusement  in  the  theatres,  which 

to  which  they  end  by  paying  very  little  attention.  They  have  all  brilliantly  reopened  for  the  winter  season. 
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Every  theatre-house  is  nightly  crowded,  and  it  is  then 
that  we  see  the  fair  stars  of  our  beau  utonJe  who  have 
not  yet  thrown  open  the  doors  of  their  salons  nor  have 
in  any  way  ofhcially  announced  their  return  in  town. 
It  is  more  especially  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Italian  Opera, 


and  Paris  is  not  much  later  than  usual  this  year.  ^  It  is 
never  until  after  the  fkes  of  the  New  Year  that  gaieties 
in  reality  begin  and  regular  balls  are  given. 

All  this  month  of  December  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
exciting  subject  of  etrennes,  and  our  great  city,  whose 


2. — Costume  for  Evining  or  Dinner  Parties. 

{Made-up  Pattern,  6s.  6d.;  Flat  Pattern,  4J. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  tbe  Post  Office,  King-street,  Coveut  Garden.) 


Theatre  Fran9ais,  and  Odeon  that  our  grandes  dames 
begin  to  make  their  appearance.  Pleasure  can  never 
be  altogether  given  up  in  Paris,  however  dark  the 
future  may  appear. 

Evening  receptions  have  been  resumed  in  their  weekly 
or  semi-monthly  series.  It  is  thus  now  every  winter, 


best  policy  is  commerce  and  industry,  is  producing,  as 
usual,  new  and  splendid  marvels  ;  for  Paris,  in  spite  of 
all  its  errors,  remains  the  city  of  beauty  and  luxury,  of 
art,  good  taste,  and  elegant  fantaisie  displayed  in  the 
smallest  as  well  as  in  the  most  important  matters.  All 
the  great  inventors  of  charming  New  Year’s  gifts  are 
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3. — Eleg*nt  Ti.ilettes  for  Visiting. 

{^Made-up  Pattern  of  either,  6j.  6d.;  Flat  Pattern,  — Madame  A.  Leteluer,  3c,  Henrielta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

(Po8t-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  tlie  Post  Office,  King-street,  Corent  Garden.) 
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Visiting  and  Reception  Dresses. 
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ready.  Giroux,  Susse,  and  Tahau  are  ahvays  ready, 
indeed,  to  prove  that  France  has  no  rival  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  art  and  fantaisie.  Marvels  have  been  prepared 
during  the  apparently  dead  season,  when  all  the  world 
of  idlers  were  lingering  by  the  sea,  or  seeking  new 
scenes  and  pleasures  far  away. 

Siraudin,  the  world-renowned  confectioner,  has 
already  found  the  new  bonbon  for  the  coming  year.  It 
is  called  Rothomago,  in  honour  of  the  new  fairy  play  at 
the  Chatelet,  and  will  no  doubt  win  many  a  sweet  smile 
from  female  lips. 

It  seems  the  whole  feerie  is  to  be  transported  to 
Siraudin’s  handsome  tnagasin  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and 
that  every  actor  will  be  seen  there — upon  delicious 
bags  of  bonbons. 

But  to  come  back  to  theatres,  which  are  all  very 
brilliant  just  now.  The  Italian  Opera  has  some  in¬ 
teresting  debuts.  M.  Escudier  has  discovered  a  star — 
a  wonderful  prima  donna — Mdlle.  Litta,  whose  talent 
has  revealed  itself  in  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  What  a 
pretty  name  is  this  of  Litta  !  how  soft  and  easy  to  pro¬ 
nounce  !  and  Mdlle.  Litta  has  besides  her  name  an 
enchanting  voice,  a  charming  face,  and  graceful,  lissom 
figure.  She  was  enthusiastically  applauded  on  the  first 
night,  and  since  her  success  has  done  nothing  but  increase, 
the  more  she  identifies  herself  with  her  role,  as  she 
understands  it  better.  Two  other  debuts,  no  less  in¬ 
teresting,  are  those  of  Mdlle.  Isidor  and  M.  Nouvelli 
in  La  Sonnambula.  Mdlle.  Isidor  is  the  protegee  of  the 
Rothschild  family  ;  in  consequence,  upon  the  first  night 
of  her  appearing  on  the  stage,  the  house  was  dazzling 
with  diamonds  and  handsome  women.  The  Jewish 
type,  when  pure,  is  very  beautiful.  Mdlle.  Isidor  is  a 
splendid  singer  and  a  most  intelligent  actress.  M. 
Nouvelli  is  a  good  tenor,  young  and  elegant,  and  has 
at  once  been  accepted  with  favour. 

The  new  Italian  opera,  7Al'a,  by  a  Spanish  author, 
M.  Vitlatte,  is  a  new  occasion  of  success  for  the  young 
diva.  The  principal  roles  are  entrusted  to  Mdlle.  Litta, 
Tamberlik,  Pandolfini,  and  Namietti. 

The  Grand  Opera  also  has  its  own  especial  fke,  a 
new  ballet  entitled  11  Fandango.  It  is  a  ballet  in  the  old 
comic  style,  such  as  still  appears  in  feeries.  The  costumes 
are  most  brilliant  and  varied.  There  is  a  medley  of 
king’s  guards,  Bohemians,  soldiers,  and  courtiers  which 
it  would  require  more  than  one  representation  of  the 
ballet  to  understand  anything  about.  The  music,  by 
M.  Salvayre,  is  very  lively,  and  uninterruptedly  spirited. 
The  mise-en-scene,  showing  a  sunshiny  village  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Spanish  costumes,  are  surpassingly 
beautiful.  In  a  word,  II  Fandango  is  a  success.  It  is 
preceded  by  La  Favorita,  in  which  Mdlle.  Richard 
interprets  the  principal  rule,  and  shows  great  talent, 
especially  in  the  exquisite  anl  difficult  duet  of  the 
fourth  act. 

The  new  ballet  has  attracted  back  to  their  boxes 
some  of  the  fair  habitues  ol  the  Grand  Opera.  Amongst 
these  we  remarked  the  other  night  the  Duchess  Decazes, 
in  white,  with  clusters  of  pink  azaleas  on  the  bosom  and 
in  the  hair-,  her  sister,  the  Countess  de  Gony  d’Arsy, 
in  a  golden  maroon  velvet  dress,  with  her  hair  brushed 
off  h  la  Watteau,  and  a  wreath  of  passion-flowers  ;  the 


Duchess  de  Montmorency,  in  white,  as  well  as  Princess 
Radziwill ;  Madame  de  ^nrobert,  in  a  cream-coloured 
brocaded  silk  dress,  with  a  gold  diadem  in  her  brown 
hair  ;  and  quite  a  bevy  of  fair  American  ladies  in  very 
tasteful  toilettes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reprise  of  Victor  Hugo’s 
Hernani  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  has  been  quite  an 
event,  both  in  a  political  and  literary  point  of  view. 
The  whole  clan  of  the  Lefts  were  there  to  applaud  the 
mister,  and  a  most  aristocratic  audience,  elegant  and 
literary,  had  come  to  pay  homage  to  the  poet. 

M.  Worms  interprets  the  role  of  Don  Carlos  with 
remarkable  talent.  M.  Monnet  Sully  is  an  impetuous 
and  passionate  Hernani,  such  as  the  poet  must  have 
dreamt  his  hero  ;  and  if  Mdile.  Sarah  Bernhardt  does  not 
quite  come  up  to  Mdlle.  Mars,  it  must  be  confessed  she 
is  a  most  admirable  actress,  touching  and  tender  in  the 
pathetic  fove  duet  of  the  second  act,  and  full  of  sublime 
and  passionate  energy  in  the  last  scene,  when  she  seizes 
the  flask  of  poison  and  cries  out,  “  I  have  it!" 

Hernani  is  not  only  a  beautiful  drama,  it  is  a  splendid 
poem,  and  therefore  its  success  is  assured,  for  not  only 
the  ordinary  playgoer  but  all  who  truly  love  poetry  and 
art  will  delight  to  see  it  so  perfectly  rendered. 

The  much-talked- of  marriage  of  Mdlle.  Fernan 
Nunez  with  the  young  Duke  de  Huescar  took  place  at 
the  end  of  last  month.  The  ceremonies  of  the  wedding 
in  Spain  do  not  at  all  resemble  those  of  other  countries. 
Friends  are  invited  to  spend  the  night  at  the  bride’s 
house,  and  dancing  goes  on  merrily  until  midnight, 
when  the  marriage  is  celebrated.  In  this  case  the 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  palace. 
At  midnight  the  bride  threw  a  long  veil  over  her  white 
toilette,  and  descended  to  the  chapel  where  the  holy  rite 
was  performed.  She  afterwards  retired  to  her  room, 
took  off  her  bridal  dress,  and  donned  a  robe  de  chambre 
of  white  satin,  embroidered  with  roses,  and  a  dainty  lace 
cap,  and  came  down  again  to  partake  of  the  wedding 
supper  with  all  the  guests.  Such  may  indeed  be 
called  a  joyous  marriage  feast,  very  different  from  the 
ceremonious  breakfast  and  hasty  departure  which  are 
now  fashionable  on  such  occasions  in  France  as  well  as 
in  England. 

The  lovely  Spanish  bride  had  all  her  toilettes  made  in 
Paris.  Among  the  fifteen  dresses  exhibited  at  Philippe 
and  Deshais’  before  being  sent  off  to  Spain  we  have 
selected  a  few  for  description,  for  they  are  types  of  the 
flower  of  Parisian  fashions  this  winter. 

First  there  is  the  robe  for  the  wedding  supper,  a 
Watteau  dhhabille  of  white  satin,  veiled  over  with 
quillings  of  old  English  point  and  satin  bows,  the 
side-pieces  embroidered  with  dainty  Pompadour  bou¬ 
quets.  The  back  and  train  of  plain  white  satin,  with  a 
Watteau  drapery  coming  down  from  the  neck,  all  of 
marvellous  old  point  lace  from  the  famed  heirlooms  of 
the  Duchess  of  Alba.  The  tiny  cap  also  of  point  lace, 
with  ciel-blue  bow,  and  two  roses. 

The  Papillon  dress,  an  evening  toilette,  pure  ciel-blue 
brocade,  forming  a  square  train,  with  ruche  round  the 
edge,  opening  straight  down  in  front  with  a  trimming 
of  Louis  XIII.  bows  of  moss  satin  ;  at  liie  sides  of  the 
train  butterfly  bows  of  moss  satin.  Plastron  and 
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tablier  embroidered  in  autumn  leaf-coloured  chenille  in 
raised  work,  with  a  sprinkling  of  amber  beads.  The 
low  bodice  trimmed  round  with  point  lace. 

The  Sultane  dress,  a  ball  toilette  of  old  gold  satin,  in 
the  Princess  shipe  ;  the  front  embroidered  all  over  with 
cut-glass  beads,  ruby,  topaz,  and  emerald-coloured, 
dazzling  as  though  precious  stones  had  been  thrown  in 
handfuls  over  this  w  ndrous  dress.  On  one  side  an 
opening  in  the  skirt  shows  a  band  embroidered  in  the 
same  brilliant  manner.  A  pale  blue  scarf  is  crossed  over 
the  skirt  in  Oriental  fashion,  and  fastened  at  the  side  with 
a  large  diamond  clasp. 

A  toilette  for  dining  with  royalty,  a  true  Castilian 
dress  worthy  of  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
I'ifth,  the  front  part,  of  black  satin,  sparkling  with 
moonlight  beads.  Semi-low  bodice  and  train  of  black 
satin  worked  in  applique,  with  a  pattern  of  black  velvet 
leaves.  The  train,  ruched  and  beaded  all  over,  is  no 
less  than  three  yards  long. 

Another  ball  dress  is  of  white  faille,  covered  with 
fancy  gauze,  brocaded  with  a  white  velvet  pattern. 
Four  draperies  of  white  gauze  are  edged  with  white 
chenille,  and  the  train  is  marvellously  puffed  out  and 
looped  up.  Square  low  bodice  with  bouquet  of  varied 
flowers  upon  the  left  side. 

Costume  for  skating.  Dress  of  silver-grey  Indian 
cashmere  with  pleated  skirt  -,  tunic  of  the  same,  bordered 
with  sealskin.  Bodice  of  silver-grey  Indian  cashmere 
open  in  front,  slightly  gathered,  and  showing  a  plastron 
of  sealskin.  Hat  of  silver-grey  felt  with  frizzled 
feather  round  the  crown,  and  small  humming-bird 
nestling  into  it  at  the  side. 

An  Incroyable  dress  of  black  faille,  cut  in  the  fourreau 
shape,  with  small  cape,  trimmed  on  either  side  with 
enormous  buttons,  as  large  as  five-franc  pieces,  of 
black  velvet,  embroidered  with  small  figures  in  silks, 
and  gold  and  silver  beads. 

A  walking  costume  of  prune-coloured  Indian  cash- 
mere,  with  the  front  part  of  prune  faille  trimmed  all  the 
way  down  with  pruoe-coloured  and  steel  beads,  and 
fastehed  with  b<'ad  buttons.  Train  looped  up  h  la 
mtrvcilkuse,  and  a  jacket  trimmed  with  beaded  galloon 
to  match. 

A  rohe  de  chamhre  of  coral  pink  brocade,  in  the 
Louis  XIV.  shape,  trimmed  with  old  Venetian  point, 
opening  over  a  skirt  of  pale  pink  satin  trimmed  with 
brown  silk,  and  gold  and  steel  beads.  Bows  of  pale 
pink  Oriental  silk  upon  the  sides  of  the  rohe  de  chamhre. 

A  sortie  de  hal  is  of  white  stamped  velvet,  with  wide 
Venetian  sleeves  of  white  satin  and  a  white  silk  fringe, 
mixed  with  curled  feathers. 

And  an  opera  cloak  is  of  red  brocade,  embroidered 
with  gold,  trimmed  all  round  with  sable. 

Among  the  numerous  bonnets,  also  sent  from  Paris 
to  the  young  duchess,  the  prettiest  is  a  bonnet  for  the 
theatre,  entirely  composed  of  white  feathers ;  three 
feathers  are  fastened  above  the  curtain,  curled  up  over 
the  crown,  and  droop  in  front. 

The  dress  worn  by  the  Duchess  Fernan  Nunez  on 
her  daughter’s  wedding-day  was  of  bronze  satin,  the 
front  trimmed  with  two  magnificent  bands  of  Venetian 
guipure,  turned  off  over  the  train.  The  front  part  of 


the  dress  forms  a  narrow  plastron  and  tablier  of  gold- 
coloured  satin,  gathered  across,  framed  in  with  gold  and 
bronze  bead  embroidery  -,  bodice  with  bands  of  Venetian 
point,  forming  hretelles. 

For  the  ball  which  preceded  the  marriage  the  duchess 
wore  an  Empire  dress  of  white  satin,  crossed  by  three 
scarves  of  white  satin,  embroidered  with  silver,  pearls, 
and  rosebuds,  worked  in  chenille  ;  tablier  and  plastron  of 
embroidered  tulle  with  trimming  of  embroidered  tulle 
round  the  bottom. 

The  dresses  of  the  corheille,  oflered  by  the  bride¬ 
groom,  came  from  Worth’s.  Among  them  is  the 
wedding  dress,  an  exquisite  fourreau  of  white  satin, 
simply  trimmed  with  a  fringe  of  orange  flower-buds  all 
down  the  front  of  the  dress,  and  a  dress  for  grand 
receptions,  of  dark  ruby  velvet,  in  the  Renaissance  style 
— one  of  those  models  whieh  Worth  knows  so  well 
how  to  copy  from  the  portraits  of  patrician  ladies  of 
Venice.  The  dress  is  trimmed  in  front  with  bands  of 
ruby  beaded  passementerie,  and  the  sleeves  are  orna¬ 
mented  to  correspond. 

Would  not  one  think  one  was  reading  some  wonder¬ 
ful  descriptions  from  the  Arabian  Nights?  Let  nor, 
however,  our  fair  lady  readers  allow  their  heads  to  be 
turned  by  the  enumeration  of  such  spendours  ;  a  princess 
may  revel  in  such  luxury,  but  it  is  by  no  means  indis¬ 
pensable,  and  one  may  be  well  and  becomingly  dressed 
without  such  magnificence. 

Although  silk  is  now  much  more  generally  worn 
than  it  was  some  twenty  years  ago,  for  scarcely  any 
elegant  costumes  are  made  without  some  portion  of  it 
being  faille,  grosgrains  or  brocaded  silk,  still  elegant 
woollen  materials,  such  as  Indian  cashmere,  vigogne 
cloth,  and  neigeuse  are  very  recherche  for  walking 
dresses. 

A  costume  for  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  of  hurnt-bread- 
coloured  neigeuse,  sprinkled  all  over  with  various  bright 
colours.  The  underskirt  of  burnt -bread-coloured  faille 
is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  deep  plisse,  put  on 
with  a  heading.  A  long  tablier  of  neigeuse  is  draped  in 
front  and  at  the  sides  with  loop  of  faille.  The  bodice 
is  made  blouse  fashion,  with  a  plain  shoulderpiece  and 
hollow  pleats,  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  leather 
band  and  a  buckle  of  dark  pearl.  On  one  side  a  small 
pocket  is  formed  of  pleated  faille,  with  loops  and  ends 
of  ribbon.  The  tight  sleeves  are  finished  with  a  revers 
and  a  fluting. 

A  walking  costume  for  very  cold  weather  is  of  seal- 
coloured  vigogne  cloth,  trimmed  with  deep  bands  of 
sealskin  fur,  sprinkled  with  tiny  tips  of  peacock’s 
feathers.  The  skirt  of  faille  vigogne  cloth  is  trimmed 
round  with,  one  such  band  and  with  a  fluting  of  seal- 
coloured  faille.  The  front  part  forms  a  draped  tablier 
with  similar  trimming.  Long  paletot  and  waistcoat  of 
the  vigogne  cloth,  bordered  with  the  same  sealskin  fur 
and  tips  of  peacock’s  feathers  ;  dolman  sleeves  trimmed 
to  correspond,  and  tight  undersleeves  with  sealskin  fur 
cuffs.  The  tiny  muff  is  of  cloth  to  match  the  dress, 
lined  with  quilted  seal-coloured  faille,  and  edged  on 
either  side  with  a  band  of  sealskin  fur  and  peacock’s 
feathers.  The  bonnet  is  a  tiny  capote  of  sealskin,  lined 
with  pale  pink  satin.  It  is  trimmed  with  a  soft  border 
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of  the  tips  of  peacock’s  feathers  overlapping  one  another, 
and  with  an  aigrette  of  pink  flamingo’s  feathers.  The 
strings  are  of  double-faced  pale  pink  and  seal-coloured 
satin. 

Another  walking  costume  is  of  wool  and  silk  neigeuse 
in  mixed  shades  of  myrtle  and  moss  green,  tilleul,  and 
■wood  colour. 

The  skirt,  with  semi-train  of  myrtle-green  faille,  is 
finished  with  a  deep  pleated  flounce  with  double  head¬ 
ing.  The  front  part  of  the  skirt  is  of  the  wool  and  silk 
neigeuse,  with  similar  flounce.  A  scarf  of  the  fancy 
neigeuse  is  draped  and  crossed  at  the  side,  its  lapels 
losing  themselves  in  the  folds  of  the  train.  This  scarf 
is  edged  with  hop-blossom  silk  and  chenille  fringe,  of 
all  the  colours  of  the  neigeuse. 

A  handsome  visiting  dress  is  of  claret-coloured  cash- 
mere  cloth,  with  flounce  of  claret  faille  round  the  bottom. 
In  front  the  dress  remains  open  all  the  way  down  to 
show  a  plastron  and  tablier  of  finely-gathered  claret 
faille,  crossed  with  loops  of  silk  passementerie  fastened 
with  buttons  to  match.  Long  cloth  sleeves  with  faille 
creves  at  the  seam,  and  similar  silk  cord  ornaments. 
Small  capote  of  claret-coloured  velvet,  lined  with  pale 
flesh-pink  satin,  trimmed  with  feathers  matched  in  colour 
to  the  velvet,  and  with  a  spray  of  gloire  de  Dijon  roses. 

The  capote  matched  to  the  dress  is  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  style  of  bonnet  for  town  wear  this  winter. 

Of  hats  there  are  various  new  models,  such  as  a 
Valois  hat  of  grey  felt  with  wide  brim,  turned  up  at 
the  sides  with  brown  velvet.  The  crown  is  covered 


with  a  drapery  of  maroon  velvet,  and  just  in  front  there 
is  a  cluster  of  soft  and  fluffy  grey  feathers. 

A  black  felt  hat,  with  high  crown  and  peaked  border  ; 
drapery  of  black  velvet  round  the  crown,  with  three 
green-tinted  bird’s  wings  in  front  and  a  long  black 
feather  drooping  at  the  back. 

A  maroon  felt  hat,  squarish  crown  and  not  very 
wide  border,  turned  up  at  the  edges.  A  pleated  band 
of  maroon  velvet  goes  round  the  crown,  and  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  bird  is  curled  round  over  it,  the  head  a  little  on 
one  side  in  front,  and  the  long  feathers  of  the  bird 
drooping  at  the  back. 

There  are  also  a  variety  of  caps,  Scotch,  Spanish, 
Russian,  and  Hungarian,  of  velvet,  felt,  or  plush,  much 
in  favour  with  young  ladies  for  driving  in  the  Bois  and 
for  the  skating  rink.  These  pretty  caps,  or  toques,  as 
they  are  called  here,  are  generally  trimmed  round  with 
some  kind  of  fur  to  match  the  trimming  of  the  costume 
and  muff,  and  further  ornamented  with  an  aigrette  or 
bird’s  wing. 

The  toque  suits  a  pretty,  piquant  face,  but  there  is 
no  denying  a  hat  which  shades  the  brow  and  eyes  is 
more  generally  becoming.  This,  however,  is  a  matter 
which  each  young  lady  must  be  left  to  decide  for  her¬ 
self,  and  fashion  admits  both  styles.  As  a  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  and  excepting  for  very  young  girls,  the  hat  is  not 
so  much  worn  this  winter  as  it  had  been  for  several 
preceding  seasons.  The  capote  is  considered  more 
dressy  and  the  ’proper  thing  for  church,  visits,  and  all 
ceremonious  occasions. 


WOMAN’S  WORLD  OF  THOUGHT. 


— LOVE. 


XIII. 

¥E  purpose  to  devote  three  essays  to 
three  great  experiences  of  woman’s 
life — not  the  life  of  all  women,  for 
thousands  on  thousands  have  never 
passed  through  the  first  stage*,  other 
thousands  have  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  mingled  joys  and  sorrows,  happiness  and 
|;ij  disappointments,  of  the  second  stage,  and 
others  have  been  mercifully  spared  the 
sorrows  of  the  last.  Our  subjects  are  love, 
^  marriage,  and  widowhood.  In  how  many 
f  good  women’s  lives  are  they  linked  in  the 
long  chain  of  life !  one  merging  into  the  other,  not 
imperceptibly  indeed,  for  the  divisions  externally  are 
very  decisively  marked  by  wedding  and  by  death,  but 
the  special  character  of  the  later  stages  infused  with 
the  spirit  and  power  of  that  which  has  gone  before. 
Happy  the  woman  whose  youthful  love  lights  up  her 
married  life.  Happy  the  widow  whose  remembrance 
of  the  association  of  the  past  strengthens  her  for  the 
new  conditions  of  life  imposed  on  her. 

When  girls  have  emerged  from  the  age  of  childhood, 
said  good-bye  to  their  dolls  and  other  juvenile  vanities, 
and  taken  to  read  poetry  and  novels  instead  of  “  playing 


at  visitors,”  there  is  nothing  they  talk  so  much  about 
(among  themselves)  as  love,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  there 
is  scarcely  anything  they  know  so  little  about.  The 
lovely  blondes  and  brunettes  of  fiction,  the  paragons  of 
manly  beauty,  courage,  and  devotion,  are  abstract  ideas, 
very  delightful,  but  extremely  unpractical.  The  social 
world  of  our  everyday  life  is  not  made  up  of  the  reali¬ 
sation  of  such  visions,  but,  so  far  as  the  younger  portion 
of  humanity  is  concerned,  of  girls  more  or  less  attrac¬ 
tive  and  good-natured,  and  of  young  men  who  know 
how  to  behave  themselves  in  company,  and  have  the 
wish  to  make  themselves  tolerably  agreeable.  They  may 
be  heroes  in  mufti,  but  the  world  generally  does  not 
take  the  trouble  to  penetrate  the  disguise  and  seek  for 
the  angel  imbedded  in  the  block  of  marble.  The  true 
knowledge  of  love  comes  when  a  certain  indefinable 
attraction  is  experienced,  when  a  charm  of  mind  or 
manner,  unnoticed  by  others,  is  clearly  seen,  when  the 
young  girl  reads  in  the  eyes,  hears  in  the  voice,  an 
assurance  of  the  strong  companionship  of  love.  A 
passing  fancy  may  be  taken  for  the  undying  fact,  but  it 
will  be  passing,  and  so  a  delusion.  Love  is  seldom 
one-sided  ;  the  attraction  is  mutual,  and  at  once  known 
and  understood  by  both.  This  is  the  order  of  Provi- 
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dence,  the  divinely-appointed  preliminary  to  the  higher 
life  of  marriage.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  much  nonsense  is 
talked  about  so  great  a  fact  of  human  nature- -the  real 
development  of  the  budding  child -life  into  the  flower  of 
beautiful  womanhood. 

Love  is  not  blind.  That  idea  is  an  absurdity  of  the 
poets,  and  copied  from  them  by  feeble  valentine-makers, 
and  insisted  on  in  a  sneering  manner  by  those  who  have 
never  known  what  love  is.  True  love  sees  more  than 
is  revealed  to  the  warmest  friendship,  perceives  qualities 
which  are  hidden  from  others — is,  indeed,  a  revelation. 
But,  being  an  enthusiasm,  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
exaggeration,  and  cool  judgment  is  a  little  in  abeyance  ; 
it  is  apt  to  concentrate  its  vision  on  certain  phases  of 
character  and  fail  to  see  others  -,  to  distinguish  with  mar¬ 
vellous  aptitude  the  hero,  but  refuse,  a  little  petulantly 
perhaps,  to  perceive  or  admit  the  existence  of  anything 
commonplace  and  unheroic.  This  is  the  glamour,  the 
false  sight,  of  love,  which  a  true-hearted,  conscientious, 
really  loving  girl  should  guard  against.  Better  to  have 
the  truth  known  before  than  after  marriage,  when  in¬ 
evitably  it  will  be  known.  Love  may  be  a  garland  of 
roses,  making  the  companionship  of  life  beautiful,  or  it 
may  be  the  most  terrible  of  fetters,  binding  together 
lives  in  which  the  love  is  one-sided,  delusive,  and  un¬ 
reciprocated. 

That  many  unions  take  place  with  fairly  happy — 
perhaps  we  should  say,  comfortable — results,  where 
there  has  been  no  love,  or  even  pretence  of  love,  is  an 
undoubted  fact ;  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  people  in  the  world  who  are  per¬ 
fectly  satisfled  if  they  can  pass  through  the  world 
without  poverty,  without  open  quarrelling,  satisfying 
the  respectabilities,  keeping  up  a  certain  amount  of 
appearances,  and  doing  generally  what  other  people  do. 
They  enjoy  themselves  in  their  fashion,  but  know  no 
more  of  love  than  they  do  of  the  stars,  or  of  the  joy 
which  more  sensitive  natures  feel  in  the  companionship 
of  the  beauty  of  the  universe. 

We  are  not  exactly  writing  for  these  good,  easily- 
satisfied,  unambitious  folks,  who  are  neither  particularly 
good  nor  particularly  bad,  who  married  because  it  was 
convenient  for  the  girl  to  have  a  home  and  a  husband, 
and  for  the  young  man  to  have  a  home  and  a  wife,  and 
because  they  did  not  actually  dislike  each  other.  They 
made  a  business  partnership,  have  never  quarrelled 
seriously,  and  jogged  on  together  in  an  easy-going 


manner,  not  at  all  affected  by  sentiment  or  nonsense  of 
that  kind.  But  we  write  for  more  emotional  natures, 
which  mingle  the  impulses  and  the  inexperiences  of 
youth,  which  desire  a  companionship  of  ideas,  a  soul- 
sympathy,  as  well  as  a  comfortable  dining-room  and 
negative  happiness.  To  such  we  say,  have  faith  in  the 
vital  strength  of  love,  but  guard  against  delusion.  Love 
rightly  placed  ennobles  the  whole  life,  develops  a  serenity 
and  faith  in  the  better  spiiit  of  human  nature,  which 
makes  women  more  womanly  and  beautiful,  and  men 
nobler  and  less  selfish.  But  love  should  aid  judgment, 
not  obscure  it.  It  is  a  passionate  expression  of  emotion 
to  say,  “  I  would  die  for  him  !”  but  it  is  nobler  and 
really  more  loving  to  say,  “  I  will  try  to  live  for  him, 
try  to  make  myself  worthier  of  his  love,  which  I  believe 
to  be  as  intense  and  deep-seated  as  my  own,  and  I  will 
try,  too,  not  to  believe  that  his  weakness  is  strength,  his 
faults  merits,  his  professions  absolute  nobility.”  Depend 
on  it,  love  is  strongest  and  purest  when  it  is  not  over¬ 
shadowed  by  delusions.  Many  of  us  have  remembrances 
of  “  first  love,”  and  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  absurdity 
of  our  youthful  enthusiasm.  That  is  the  love  with  delu¬ 
sions  which  we  soon  grow  out  of ;  it  is  the  later  love, 
strong  and  rational,  which  has  made  us  as  happy  as  we 
are. 

Parents,  mothers  especially,  should  watch  with 
tender  but  controlling  sympathy  the  dawn  of  love  in 
their  daughters’  hearts.  It  may  be  a  mighty  promise  of 
the  future,  it  may  be  a  transient  impression.  The  mother, 
who  has  not  forgotten  that  she  has  been  a  girl  herself, 
will  anxiously  regard  the  new  development  of  her 
daughter’s  character.  If  sternly  repressed,  the  result  is 
melancholy,  seriously  affecring  the  physical  vitality,  or 
sullenness,  changing  and  deteriorating  the  moral  cha¬ 
racter.  A  loving  mother  can  aid  her  daughter  when 
in  her  immaturity  of  self-knowledge  she  needs  aid,  and 
help  her  to  grow  beyond  the  love,  if  it  is  only  impulsive 
and  unreasoning,  or  the  object  of  it  is  unworthy. 

Broken  hearts,  (to  adopt  the  popular  phrase)  are  not 
nearly  so  common  as  novel-writers  and  poets  would  make 
us  believe,  for  there  is  in  healthy  natures  a  tendency  to 
outgrow  emotions  which  are  not  founded  on  real  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  but  when  hearts  nre  broken  it  is  in  the  struggle 
evoked  by  the  fierce  antagonism  between  authority  and  a 
strong  impulse,  when  the  poor  distracted  mind  finds  no 
sympathetic  guidance,  no  refuge  for  the  unsatisfied 
desire  to  love  and  be  loved. 

The  Editor. 


NEW  MUSIC.. 


(Publisbcr:  Charles  Jeffery s,  67,  Bemers-street,  London.) 

The  Merry  Maids.  Polka  elegante.  Composed  by  Adam  Wright. 
'rUc  time  well  marked,  and  the  mnsic  far  from  difficult. 

^lessrs.  Hammond  and  Co.,  5,  Vigo-stroet,  W.,  have  brought  out 
five  .folumes  of  the  best  dance  music — waltzes,  quadrilles,  galops, 
lancers,  and  schottisches— at  is.  the  volume,  with  violin  and  comet 
accompaniments  in  another  small  volume  for  6d.  The  type  is  clear 
and  the  paper  good,  and  at  this  season,  when  dance  music  is  so  much 
ill  requisition,  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  waltzes  by 
Iiamothe,  Gnng’l,  and  Strauss  are  to  be  had  at  a  price  so  very  mode¬ 
rate.  No.  f  contains  Lamothe’s  delicious  “  Brise  des  Nuits”  waltzes, 


and  GungT’s  equally  charming  “  llydropaten,”  Strauss’s  “  Autograph,” 
and  some  curious  Welsh  airs  arranged  as  quadrilles  by  Dan  Godfrey. 
No.  3  consists  entirely  of  Gung’l’s  waltzes,  among  them  the  well-known 
”  Soldaten  Lieder”  and  the  charming  “  Rintasiebilder.” 


(Publishers:  Goodwin  and  Tabb,  71,  Great  (jueeu-street,  Holbora.) 

Six  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  by  James  Lea  Summers.  Marked 
price,  48.  These  pieces  comprise — 1,  An  Andante  grazioso;  *,  Alle¬ 
gretto  soherzando;  3,  Minuetto  ezpressivo;  4,  Cautabile  e  legato; 
5,  Mazurka ;  and  6,  AUegro.brillante.  The  whole  is  a  meritorious  com¬ 
position,  some  of  the  passages  very  graceful,  and  the  modulation  on  page 
*3  clever.  The  minuet  movement  pleases  us  best,  and  the  mazurka  leasit. 
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*■  If  I’io  woHring  of  the  ^et'n  could  win  popular  uffectiou  (in  Ireland),  then  her  (Jrace  of  Marlborough  would 
be  a  very  Queen  of  Hearts,  as  her  predecessor  was  Si>en8er’s  ‘Fairy  Queen.’  — The  World. 


HE  Duchess  of  Marlborough  not  only 
wears  “  the  green,”  but  shows  the  inte- 
rest  she  takes  in  the  country  of  which  her 
husband  is  now  the  Lord-Lieutenant  by 
expressing  her  desire  that  the  ladies  who 
^  are  invited  to  the  Cistle  should  wear,  as  far 
^  as  possible,  materiils  of  Irish  manufacture. 
She  has  also  officially  announced  her  desire 
that  the  ladies  who  attend  the  first  State  Ball 
to  bi  given  in  January  shall  wear  dresses  of 
A  Irish  pop'in.  To  those  who  appreciate  this 
»'*  delightful  material  as  it  deserves,  the  request 
will  bring  no  disappuintmenr.  A  white  poplin  makes  a 
perfect  dinner  or  ball  dress.  Softer  than  silk,  the  mate¬ 
rial  drapes  most  gracefully,  and  its  subdued  sheen  har¬ 
monises  perfectly  with  lace  of  every  description.  I  have 
seen  a  beautiful  wedding  dress  of  ivory  poplin  worn  by 
an  Irish  girl.  It  was  trimmed  with  Limerick  lace,  and 
bunches  of  snowdrops  fastened  the  lace  here  and  there. 
The  veil,  of  L  m  -rick  lace  also,  but  very  slightly  worked, 
was  fastened  to  the  hair  by  a  bunch  of  snowdrops  and  a 
diamond  star.  No  lovelier  dress  could  be  imagined. 
R.  Atkinson  and  Co.,  of  College  Green,  Dublin, 
the  well-known  manufacturers  of  Irish  poplins,  keep  the 
material  in  all  colours.  The  new  and  beautiful  shades 
of  brown,  grey,  and  dragon-green  are  to  be  had  here. 


is  a  peculiar  and  inexplicable  pleasure,  I  think,  in  the 
knocking  in  of  nails.  It  has  never  palled  upon  me  since 
I  first  experienced  it  in  childish  days,  though  I  have 
frequently  hammered  my  fingers  and  injured  my  finger¬ 
nails  in  the  operation.  Another  occupation  in  which  I 
still  take  delight  is  painting.  Here  you  have  a  maximum 
of  effect  for  a  minimum  of  trouble.  With  a  paintpot 
and  a  brush  wonders  may  be  worked  in  the  complexions 
of  the  uncarpeted  sides  of  stairs,  the  frames  of  windows, 
and  flower-boxes  and  stands.  Not  long  ago  I  spent  a 
very  pleasant  morning  in  company  with  a  small  can  of 
datk-brown  paint,  and  various  garden  ornaments  of 
the  crude  green  that  one  gets  so  tired  of,  and  which 
seems  to  get  tired  cf  itself,  so  swiftly  does  it  assume  a 
dingy  hue.  With  a  thick  holland  apron  and  a  pair  of 
old  dogskin  gloves  one  may  fearlessly  encounter  the 
perils  of  paint,  unless,  indeed,  one  is  constitutionally 
averse  to  the  odour.  Any  one  who  is  nor,  and  likes 
this  description  of  fancy  work,  may  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  “  Household”  Paints  and  Varnishes  pre¬ 
pared  by  John  J.  Lundy  and  Co.,  Leith,  are  sold  in 
a  most  convenient  form.  Though  hermetically  sealed, 
they  open  readily  with  an  application  of  the  thumb  and 
finger,  and  can  be  closed  again  if  any  of  the  contents 
remain  unconsumed.  The  paints  are  excellent  in  quality, 
but  this  fact  is  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  dwell 


Among  the  samples  sent  to  me  I  find  a  lovely  shade  of 
mouse-colour,  and  another  of  dark  olive  brown-green. 
Lighter  colours,  suitable  for  ball-dresses,  are  the  various 
shades  of  pale  pink,  and  the  soft  tilleul  tints  that  have 
become  so  fashionable  and  are  so  becoming. 

Apropos  of  balls,  and  the  necessary  invitations,  I  may 
mention  that  Messrs.  JunsoN,  whose  dyes  are  so  favour¬ 
ably  known,  have  produced  Invitation  Inks  in  Gold 
and  Silver,  which  can  be  used  with  an  ordinary  quill 
pen.  I  have  tried  a  hottle,  and  find  that  the  effect  is 
excellent,  and  the  writing  as  easy  as  with  ink.  A  per¬ 
fectly  clean  quill  must  be  used.  The  bottles  are  six¬ 
pence  each.  The  inks  tan  be  used  in  illuminating,  and 
can  then  be  applied  with  a  camel-hair  brush. 

Another  and  very  different  kind  of  ink  is  the  indis¬ 
pensable  Marking  Ink.  That  manufactured  by  H.  C. 
Stephens  needs  no  prepiration,  and  becomes  intensely 
black  on  the  application  of  heat. 

I  suppose  every  one  dabbles  occasionally  in  amateur 
upholstery,  and  tries  his  or  her  skill  in  painting,  var¬ 
nishing,  or  other  means  of  beau'ifying  the  insides  of 
houses,  and  the  various  movables  contained  therein. 
For  my  part,  I  consider  horfie  upholstery  a  fascinating 
pursuit,  and  if  I  were  not  a  humming-bird  should  have 
had  leanings  towards  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  There 


upon  it.  They  are  kept  ready  mixed  in  patent 
canisters  in  all  varieties  of  colour  ;  they  dry  with  a  fine 
gloss,  and  are  of  such  substance  that  one  coat  suffices 
for  any  purpose.  The  Household  Varnishes  are  sold 
in  bottles  containing  quarter-pints,  half-pints,  pints,  and 
quarts. 

Every  one  is  aware  how  much  the  appearance  of  a 
house  depends  on  that  of  the  window-blinds.  What  a 
dissipated  look  has  the  house  with  crooked  blinds  ! 
What  a  staring,  open-eyed  air  has  that  with  no  blinds 
at  all !  In  fact,  the  character  of  the  house  is  revealed 
as  much  by  its  blinds  and  the  colour  of  its  front  door 
step  as  that  of  a  lady  by  her  gloves  and  boots. 

The  Empire  Patent  Opaque  Cloth  is  quite  a 
novelty  in  the  way  of  blinds  in  this  country,  though  it 
has  been  known  and  extensively  used  for  some  years  in 
America.  Not  only  is  it  a  very  great  improvement 
upon  the  ordinary  blind,  but  it  is  very  inexpensive, 
costing  very  little  more  than  ordinary  holland,  and  very 
much  less  than  tammy  or  the  striped,  blinds  that  are 
now  so  fashionable.  The  “  Empire  Cloth”  is  a  kind 
of  painted  cambric,  and  its  texture  is  such  that  orna¬ 
mentation  of  different  kinds  can  be  readily  applied  to  it, 
so  that  it  is  sure  to  become  invaluable  to  those  who  go 
in  for  art  furniture.  J.  Avery  and  Co.,  8l,  Great 
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Portland-Strhet,  are  the  sole  agents  in  England  for 
these  blinds,  and  I  have  called  there  to  see  the  various 
kinds.  The  colours  are  really  beautiful,  comprising 
rich  browns  and  warm  greys,  and  shading  up  into  the 
most  artistic  neutral  tints  of  grey-green,  grey-blue, 
French-grey,  and  pearl.  Some  of  the  blinds  are  finished 
off  with  a  scroll  pattern  and  are  scalloped  out  at  the 
edge,  with  tassels  of  the  colour  of  the  blind  depending 
from  them.  Others  have  simply  a  gilt  bar  running 
round  them,  about  three  inches  from  the  outer  edge. 
Where  shade  is  a  desideratum  the  darker  colours  of 
the  Empire  Cloth  may  be  chosen,  as  these  are  absolutely 
opaque,  and,  of  course,  entirely  exclude  the  light. 
This  cloth  is  hand-painted,  and  can  therefore  be  made 
to  match  any  colour.  What  a  delight  it  will  be  to  art 
furnishers  to  be  able  to  have  their  window-blinds 
made  to  match  exactly  with  their  wall-papers  ! 

In  these  days  of  art-embroidery,  the  difficulty  of 
getting  good  embroidery  needles,  whose  eyes  will  not 
fail  at  criiical  moments,  is  occasionally  felt.  Those 
manufactured  by  H.  Walker,  Needle-Maker  to 
THE  Queen,  London,  are  superior  in  quality,  and 
being  graduated  in  size,  just  like  ordinary  needles, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  packet  exactly  suited 
to  each  description  of  work.  His  crochet-needles, 
also  graduated  in  sizes,  each  differing  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly  from  its  next-door  neighbour,  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  those  who  like  this  interesting  kind  of 
fancy  work. 

The  comforters  advertised  by  J.  L.  R.  at  the  end 
■of  our  Conversazione  columns  merit  more  than  the 
word  of  praise  I  have  space  for.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  Berlin  wool,  are  of  snowy  whiteness,  and 
very  beautifully  made,  being  finished  off  with  a  knotted 
fringe.  The  same  lady  makes  pretty  little  shawls  of 
the  same  description. 

Egerton  Burnett,  of  Wellington,  Somer¬ 
set,  has  produced  a  new  flannel  intended  for 
ladies’  underclothing,  dressing-gowns,  &c.,  and  en¬ 
titled  “  Cosmos- Ainos’’ (World’s  Praise),  a  name  for 
which  it  offers  every  qualification.  It  is  woven  like 
hosiery,  but  presents  the  appearance  of  the  thickest  and 
softest  flannel.  It  is,  however,  superior  in  texture  to 
*ny  flannel,  and  would  probably  long  outwear  the  very 
best.  It  is  warranted  not  to  shrink,  and,  though  it  is 
close  in  substance  and  delightfully  warm,  yet  its  soft¬ 
ness  is  such  as  to  adapt  it  admirably  for  underclothing 
in  these  days  of  scanty  drapery,  when  garments  are 
required  to  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  while 
occupying  the  very  smallest  amount  of  space.  The 
width  is  27  inches,  and  the  price  3s.  qd.  per  yard. 

The  last — but,  in  the  opinion  of  many  small  persons, 
far  from  the  least — subject  on  my  notes  is  the  con¬ 
fectionery  of  Messrs.  Wotherspoon.  This  is  a  season¬ 
able  topic.  Some  persons,  indeed,  would  not  object  to 
Mr.  W otherspoon’s  confectionery  at  any  season.  Parents 
and  guardians  will  know  to  whom  I  allude  !  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  these  very  individuals  that  I  recommend 
this  excellent  confectionery,  which  is  made  from  the 
purest  sugar  and  manufactured  by  steam. 

The  dolman,  of  which  we  give  our  subscribers  a 
pattern  this  month,  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  forms 


worn  at  present,  and  can  be  cut  longer  than  our  model 
if  desired.  It  may  be  used,  besides  a  model  for  a  walk¬ 
ing  jacket,  as  a  pattern  for  a  sortie-de-bal  or  opera  cloak, 
of  white  or  coloured  damasse,  silk,  velvet,  satin,  or 
cashmere. 

The  pattern  is  in  three  pieces,  the  back,  the  sleeve,  and 
the  front,  and  our  diagram  sufficiently  explains  the  re¬ 
lation  these  pieces  bear  to  each  other  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  joined  together.  The  dolman  is  of  a 
particularly  comfortable  shape,  there  being  a  piece 
under  the  arm  which  not  only  adds  to  the  warmth  of 
the  garment  but  keeps  the  back  or  front  from  “  drag¬ 
ging”  when  the  arm  is  raised. 

For  a  walking  confection  the  material  should  be 
matelasse  cloth,  silk,  or  velvet.  Our  embroidery  de¬ 
sign  may  be  worked  in  silk  round  all  the  outlines  and 
up  the  front.  Our  model,  however,  is  trimmed  with 
jet  passementerie  and  buttons,  and  has  a  heavy  fringe  of 
chenille  and  jet  going  round  the  outer  edge.  The 
quantity  of  material  necessary  for  this  pattern  is  1 1  yards 
of  any  54  inches  wide,  or  2^  of  narrow  width. 

The  embroidery  design  is  the  Virginia  creeper.  I 
have  seen  a  portion  of  it  worked  on  crash  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  autumn  red  in  the  leaves,  and  the  effect  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  special  advantage  of  this  pattern  is  that 
the  leaves  may  be  shaded  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
worker  so  as  to  suit  the  various  colours  and  textures  of 
materials  on  which  it  may  be  worked.  The  shades  of 
the  Virginia  creeper  in  autumn  are  so  infinitely  varied, 
ranging  from  the  most  wid  to  the  softest  myrtle  greens, 
from  the  palest  amber  to  the  richest  brown,  and  from 
rose  pink  to  brilliant  crimson,  that  any  tone  from  among 
these  may  be  chosen,  or  all  may  be  used.  Thus,  green 
alone  may  be  employed  in  as  many  or  as  few  shades  as 
may  be  preferred,  or  browns,  ranging  from  dark  chest¬ 
nut  to  pale  gold,  miy  be  used.  On  the  fashionable 
stone-coloured  jackets  and  dresses,  and  for  children 
more  particularly,  this  would  be  a  very  beautiful  com¬ 
bination.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Francis,  16,  Hanway- 
street.  Oxford-street,  from  whom,  or  from  Madame 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  materials 
for  working  the  pattern  in  any  style  may  be  obtained. 
We  have  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Francis  to 
supply  any  subscriber  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domes¬ 
tic  Magazine  at  halt  price  with  any  of  the  following 
designs  in  exactly  the  same  style  as  that  given  with  this 
number.  These,  to  a  subscriber,  will  be  6d  each,  and 
a  penny  extra  to  cover  postage.  The  designs  are: — 
I.  Cornflowers;  2.  jasmine;  3-  Poppy,  cornflowers, 
and  wheat ;  4.  Wild  rose  ;  5.  Blackberry  ;  6.  Moon- 
daisy  ;  7.  Carnation  ;  8.  Convolvulus ;  9.  Holly ; 
10.  Mountain  ash  ;  1 1 .  Korget-me-not. 

Our  design,  the  Virginia  creeper,  makes  the  twelfth. 
These  patterns  can  be  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  borders  tor  tablecloths  and  curtains,  dust 
aprons  for  phaetons  or  pony  carriage,  lawn  tennis  cos¬ 
tumes,  children’s  dresses,  infants’  cloaks,  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned. 

There  are  two  modes  of  transferring  these  designs 
to  any  material.  I  cannot  better  describe  them  than 
by  quoting  from  an  article  on  the  subject  that  has  lately 
appeared  in  the  Bazaar  and  Mart  .*— 
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29. — Work-Basket. 


Fringe  of  Moonlight 


27. — TRiNGE  OF  Moonlight 


24 — Detail  of  29. 


26, — Detail  of  29 
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■Monograms  for  Underlines, 
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9. — Cravat-End. 
(Holboin  Work.) 
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“  The  paper  pattern  is  perforated  (holes  made  care¬ 
fully  over  all  the  lines),  laid  upon  material,  and  the 
material  upon  an  ironing-cloth,  a  weight  (flat  heaters 
are  handy  and  steady)  put  at  each  of  the  top  corners, 
while  the  left  hand  keeps  the  bottom  still  and  the  right 
rubs  a  pouncet  with  blue  or  white  powder,  according 
to  whether  the  marks  are  to  be  on  a  dark  or  light 
ground,  over  the  perforation.  One  passing  up  and 
down  with  a  firm  even  pressure  is  enough,  and  on 
lifting  the  paper  the  pattern  is  found  to  be  sharply 
defined  ;  in  fact,  exactly  the  same  as  the  blue  tracery 
on  bought  things.  A  warm  iron  passed  gently  over 
the  top  fixes  the  marks  and  prevents  their  wearing  off 
during  w’ork,  but  requires  gingerly  manipulation  with 
velvet,  as  the  iron  must  not  actually  rest  on  the  pile. 
An  inexperienced  ironer  had  better  put  the  velvet  over 
a  soft  brush,  as  the  hairs  will  yield  if  the  heater  rests 
too  heavily  on  the  velvet.  Any  section  that  is  complete 
in  itself  is  all  that  is  wanted,  as  it  is  moved  on  and  on 
after  every  time,  and  this  allows  of  going  round  a 
circle  or  turning  corners  without  a  special  shaped 
pattern.” 

For  small  things,  the  tracing  apparatus  that  we  have 
so  frequently  noticed  in  this  Magazine,  invented  by 
Mr.  Francis,  and  sold  by  him  for  2s.  6d.,  is  perfectly 


efficacious  as  long  as  the  instructions  which  accompany 
the  appliances  are  attended  to,  but  although  the  direc¬ 
tions  clearly  say  the  material  to  be  marked  must  lie  on 
a  hard  surface,  and  instance  a  sheet  of  glass  as  being 
the  best,  women  not  unfrequeutly  declare  they  cannot 
make  it  answer,  but  acknowledge  they  tried  on  a  table 
with  a  cover.  It  is  thoroughly  reliable,  whether  on 
cloth,  cashmere,  marcella,  flannel,  thick  serge,  or  velvet ; 
but  with  the  three  last  greater  pressure  must  be  applied 
to  the  pencil,  and  they  should  be  a  little  warmed  by 
ironing  first.  There  is  a  sheet  of  blue  cloth  for  light 
textures,  and  a  sheet  of  white  for  dark  stuffs.  'I'he 
material  is  placed  right  side  uppermost,  on  a  sheet  of 
glass,  the  transfer  cloth  on  top  of  the  material,  and  the 
pattern  over  both,  then  a  hard  black-lead  pencil  is 
drawn  over  lines  of  the  pattern,  and  on  removing  it 
and  the  prepared  cloth  the  design  will  be  found  distinct. 

Either  of  these  processes  is  preferable  to  the  former 
mode  of  tacking  down  the  paper  design,  embroidering 
over  it,  and  removing  the  paper ;  then  taking  off  the 
impression  by  means  of  the  heel-ball,  for  other  parts 
of  the  work.  There  are,  however,  doubtless  some 
ladies  who  will  prefer  this  mode  because  they  are 
familiar  with  it,  but  one  trial  of  either  of  the  others 
would  immediately  prove  their  superiority. 

Humming-Bird. 


WINTER’S  WORK  IN  THE  FLOWER  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


HOUGH  Nature,  by  indications  which 
the  most  careless  can  hardly  mistake,  has 
appointed  winter  as  a  season  of  rest  to 
vegetable  life,  it  is  a  most  dangerous 
error  to  draw  from  this  the  conclusion 
that  therefore  the  operations  of  the  gardener 
can  rest  also.  There  is  work  for  him  to  do 
at  this  period  which  can  never  be  so  well 
done  at  any  other  time,  and  which,  if  not 
done  now,  is  frequently  left  undone  alto¬ 
gether.  Experience  proves  that  upon  the 
profitable  use  of  the  winter  months  depends 
in  a  great  degree  the  well-being  of  our  gardens  during 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  year. 

In  calling  our  readers’  attention  to  the  subject  of 
winter  garden  work  we  do  not  forget  that  our  articles 
are  written,  not  for  the  instruction  of  professional 
gardeners,  but  for  ladies,  and  that  much  of  the  work 
which  we  shall  of  necessity  bring  under  their  notice 
is  far  too  laborious  for  their  delicate  hands.  Strongly 
advocating,  as  is  our  wont,  gardening  as  a  healthy 
exercise  for  ladies  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  we  still 
can  hardly  expect  them  personally  to  undertake  the 
whole  of  what  is  included  under  the  terms  of  a 
gardener’s  winter  work.  They  may  select  such  por¬ 
tions  of  it  as  their  health  and  strength  and  the  state  of 
the  weather  may  permit  them  to  perform,  and,  con¬ 
tented  with  the  thought  that  all  are  not  gifted  alike. 


though  God’s  good  gifts  are  meted  out  to  all  in  fair 
proportion,  they  must  leave  what  they  cannot  do  them¬ 
selves  to  other  and  stouter  hands  to  be  found  among 
those  sons  of  toil  of  whom  the  poet  has  so  well  said — 

“  O  happy ! — and  in  my  account  denied 
That  sensibility  of  pain  with  which 
Refinement  is  endued.  Thrice  happy  thou ! 

Thy  frame,  robust  and  hardy,  feels  indeed 
The  piercing  cold,  but  feels  it  unimpair’d. 

The  learned  finger  never  need  explore 
Thy  vigorous  pulse ;  and  the  unhcaltbful  east. 

That  breathes  the  spleen  and  searches  every  bone 
Of  the  infirm,  is  wholesome  air  to  thee.” 

Still  we  must  maintain  that  the  subjects  upon  which 
we  are  about  to  offer  our  remarks  are  those  in  which 
every  lady  who  aspires  to  superintend  her  own  garden 
ought  to  be  competently  instructed.  T  hough  unable 
herself  to  perform  the  work,  it  is  essential,  in  order  to 
maintain  her  position  as  mistress,  that  she  should  know 
not  merely  what  work  there  is  to  be  done,  but  how  to 
do  it,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  it  is  well 
or  badly  done.  With  knowledge  of  this  sort  a  mistress 
will  find  that  she  can  readily  and  with  authority  correct 
the  professional  incompetency  and  check  the  too  often 
tolerated  self-sufficiency  and  rudeness  of  her  hired 
gardener,  extracting  at  the  same  time  the  largest 
amount  of  pleasure  and  comfort  from  her  own  garden 
management,  while  from  the  want  of  such  knowledge 
we  are  persuaded  that  in  very  many  instances  a  garden 
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is  rendered  a  source  of  discomfort  rather  than  of 
pleasure. 

It  will  be  most  convenient,  and  perhaps  best  serve 
to  further  the  instruction  which  we  desire  to  impart,  if 
we  consider  winter  work  under  that  twofold  division 
which  the  two  different  states  of  winter  weather  seem 
naturally  to  suggest.  Garden  work  must  of  course 
submit  itself  to  these  two  conditions — viz.,  open  and 
severe  weather — and  must  vary  accordingly. 

In  open  winter  weather — that  is,  when  frost  and  snow 
offer  no  impediment— garde  n  alterations  and  improve¬ 
ments  may  be  carried  out — the  soil  in  beds  and  borders 
improved,  rock  and  root  work  constructed,  drainage 
effected,  shrubberies  cleared,  and  fresh  planting  under¬ 
taken  ;  dead  branches  and  all  superfluous  wood  may 
be  removed  from  fruit-trees,  uncropped  ground  ridged 
up,  new  walks  constructed,  edgings  in  flower  and 
kitchen  gardens  attended  to,  and  much  other  work  got 
through  in  anticipation  of  spring,  which  is  always  the 
moit  busy  period  of  the  gardener’s  jear. 

In  frosty  weather,  when  the  ground  is  hard  and 
unworkable,  the  well-rotted  manure  from  old  cucumber 
and  melon  beds,  and  any  other  material  that  can  im¬ 
prove  the  soil,  may  most  conveniently  be  harrowed 
away  and  laid  up  in  heaps  on  all  vacant  spaces  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  to  be  ready  for  use  when  the  time  for 
spring  cropping  comes.  'I  he  bins  in  the  horse-yard 
also  should  be  cleared  for  new  hotbeds  when  required. 
Soils  of  different  sorts,  such  as  peat,  loam,  leaf  mould, 
sharp  sand,  &c.,  should  be  stacked  in  some  place  near 
at  hand  where  potting  is  to  be  done.  The  stock  of 
pots  should  be  looked  over,  cleaned  and  sorted,  a 
quantity  of  crocks  and  pot^herds  provided,  garden 
tools  examined,  and,  as  the  rase  may  be,  repaired  or 
renewed,  garden  frames  reglazed  and  painted,  stakes 
and  tallies  prepared,  pegs  for  verbenas,  &c.,  made 
ready,  seeds  of  all  sorts  looked  to,  shreds  cut,  and  the 
nail-box  replenished. 

Here,  then,  are  suggestions  for  work  of  sorts  suited 
to  the  different  conditions  of  winter  weather,  all  of 
great  importance,  and  caculated,  even  for  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  small  garden,  to  give  full  employment 
to  one  pair  of  hands. 

Upon  a  few  of  these  topics  it  may  be  well  that  we 
should  offer  some  further  remarks,  which  shall  be  as 
much  as  possible  of  a  practical  character. 

We  are  certainly  ourselves  not  much  given  to  change 
in  most  things,  but  still  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
one  great  source  of  pleasure  in  a  garden  is  variety. 
Change  of  soil  and  change  of  place  are  also  found  to 
be  beneficial  to  most  plants  ;  and  garden  alterations, 
which,  whether  they  be  so  or  not,  are  always  under¬ 
taken  under  the  name  of  improvements,  have  at  any 
rate  the  charm  of  novelty  ;  moreover,  they  create  and 
sustain  our  interest  in  garden  work.  It  is  quite  true 
that,  notwithstanding  a  yearly  dressing  with  manure, 
the  soil  of  beds  and  borders  which  have  long  been 
made  becomes  exhausted  and  must  be  renewed.  This 
may  be  done  either  by  a  partial  change  of  soil — that  is, 
by  removing  the  top  soil  nine  inches  or  a  foot  deep 
and  filling  up  with  a  good  rich  garden  loam  which  can 
be  well  incorporated  by  deep  digging  with  the  under 


soil — or  else  by  an  entire  change  in  situation  and 
arrangement.  Where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  procuring 
fresh  soil  the  latter  is  far  the  best,  perhaps  the  only, 
plan.  It  may  be  a  troublesome  matter  to  alter  the 
shape  of  a  border  so  as  to  bring  into  it  fresh  cr 
unused  soil,  but  with  beds  upon  lawns  the  case  i 
simple  enough.  The  turf,  or  flag  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  which  is  removed  in  order  to  make  the  new 
beds,  can  be  used  to  fill  up  the  old  ones,  great  care 
being  taken  to  preserve  a  proper  level  in  the  newly- 
laid  grass,  and  any  superabundant  soil  can  be  well 
mixed  with  the  fresh  earth  of  the  new  beds.  By  the 
latter  plan  a  most  effectual  renovation  is  secured,  and 
we  strongly  recommend  it  to  any  of  our  readers  who 
complain  of  want  of  vigour  and  growth  in  thei 
summer  plants. 

It  is  obvious  that  attention  to  drainage  should  pre¬ 
cede  any  alterations  upon  so  large  a  scale.  There  are 
soils  so  light  and  porous  as  to  require  no  artificial 
drainage,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  all.  Our  farming 
lands  of  late  years  have  been  greatly  improved  by 
underdraining,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  there  are 
many  kitchen  gardens  and  flower  gardens  also  upen 
which  a  little  of  the  same  care  might  be  bestowed 
with  very  beneficial  results.  The  state  of  the  grass 
will  usually  indicate  whether  draining  is  required  or 
not.  Inch  or  inch  and  a  quarter  drainage- pipes  laid 
three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface  will  be  found  most 
suitable  for  general  purposes,  and  drains  ten  or  twelve 
feet  apart  will  be  ample  for  the  wettest  soils.  Should 
it  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  these  alieratiuns  to 
move  shrubs,  conifers,  and  other  evergreens,  those 
even  of  a  very  large  size  may  safely  be  transplanted  by 
attention  to  one  or  two  simple  rules.  Let  large  holes 
be  made  and  the  soil  prepared  to  receive  them  before 
the  shrubs  are  disturbed.  Preserve  as  large  a  ball  of 
earth  as  possible  about  the  roots  by  placing  sacking 
round  them  while  in  process  of  moving,  and  be  very 
careful  to  set  the  sides  of  the  shrub  in  the  same  po¬ 
sition  as  to  the  points  of  the  compass  in  which  they 
stood  before.  Do  not  tread  the  earth  down,  but  allow 
it  to  settle  itself,  and  keep  each  shrub  firmly  fixed  in 
its  place  by  stout  stakes.  Except  in  the  ca->e  of  very 
small  shrubs  one  single  stake  is  useless  ;  three  are 
always  required,  and  in  exposed  situations  four  or  five 
may  be  needed.  Secure  staking  is  of  essential  im¬ 
portance  ;  no  transplanted  tree  has  a  chance  of  living  if 
continuously  shaken  by  the  wind. 

Pruning  must  not  be  attempted  in  frosty  weather  ; 
the  life  of  a  limb,  and  perhaps  the  whole  tree,  is  en¬ 
dangered  by  it.  If  undertaken  in  winter  at  all,  as  we 
can  never  be  certain  what  the  state  of  the  weather  may 
be,  it  is  a  useful  precaution  to  smear  the  saw  cuts  and 
knife  wounds  with  a  brush  dipped  in  Cobbett’s  graft¬ 
ing  wax,  or  in  a  mixture  of  liquid  pitch  and  tallow. 
Dead  wood  may  of  course  be  removed  at  any  time. 

Flower-borders  should  be  forked  over  and  left  as 
rough  as  possible  during  winter,  so  as  to  catch  the 
frost  which  will  cause  the  soil  to  pulverise  and  work 
well  in  the  spring.  With  the  same  object  in  view  all 
uncropped  ground  in  the  kitchen  garden  should  be 
ridged  or  laid  in  French  furrows,  as  some  gardeners 
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are  pleased  to  term  it.  This  is  done  by  digging  the 
ground  in  lines  thus  :  turn  over  one  spadeful  and  upon 
this  throw  another  taken  from  one  side  of  it ;  continue 
to  dig  in  this  manner  until  the  whole  surface  is  laid  up 
in  ridges  and  furrows  in  straight  lines.  A  good  gar¬ 
dener  can  dig  in  this  manner  without  the  help  of  a 
garden  line,  but  it  is  far  better  to  use  a  line  than  to 
leave  the  work  not  straight. 

New  walks  can  be  made  during  open  winter  weather. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  best  material  for 
garden  walks  is  gravel.  Good  gravel,  however — by 
which  term  we  mean  gravel  of  a  good  colour,  that 
binds  well  and  that  will  keep  its  colour — is  rather  a 
scarce  commodity,  and  happy  is  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  it  abounds.  It  is  expensive,  for  there  is  always 
a  great  demand  for  it.  Let  the  foundation  of  the  walk 
be  brick  rubbish,  cinders,  or  any  other  dry  material. 
Upon  this  lay  coarse  gravel,  and  then  a  coating  of  fine 
as  soon  as  the  foundation  has  settled  and  the  surface 
has  been  made  firm  to  receive  it.  The  surface  of  the 
walk  may  be  level,  or  slightly  raised  in  the  centre  to 
carry  off  moisture.  When  once  well  made,  gravel 
walks  will  last  a  long  time  if  kept  clean.  Weeds  may 
be  hand-picked  or  hoed  up  ;  strong  salt  and  water  will 
destroy  them,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  box  edgings  and 
grass.  With  frequent  sweeping  and  rolling,  and  an 
occasional  hand-weeding,  gravel  walks  are  easily  kept 
in  order.  Where  gravel  is  scarce  or  not  to  be  had, 
cinder  ashes,  shingle,  coarse  sand,  silt  of  any  sort,  or 
refuse  from  mines  must  be  used  as  a  substitute  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  locality  may  provide.  A  hard  frosty  winter 
brings  employment  to  the  gardener  not  less  laborious 
than  that  which  open  weather  requires  of  him.  The 
protection  and  preservation  of  plants  is  his  first  concern. 
A  few  boughs  of  the  spruce  fir  and  its  kindred  varieties 
give  excellent  shelter  to  tender  plants  ;  they  are  far 
better  than  matting,  which  excludes  all  air.  Dry 
leaves,  especially  fern  leaves,  form  a  good  covering  for 
things  on  the  ground.  Ashes  also  may  be  used,  and 
so  may  straw  and  long  litter  from  the  stable.  A  heavy 
fall  of  snow  is  in  such  cases  also  a  great  protection ; 
but  snow  must  never  be  allowed  to  rest  on  ornamental 
shrubs.  It  not  only  spoils  their  shape,  but,  by  alternate 
thawing  and  freezing,  it  not  unfrequently  causes  para¬ 
lysis,  the  effect  of  which  is  seen  in  the  loss  of  branches, 
and  sometimes  in  more  fatal  results.  Let  snow,  there¬ 
fore,  be  shaken  off  daily  from  all  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  especially  evergreens.  As  soon  as  a  thaw 
begins  every  care  should  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  the 
snow  water  as  speedily  as  possible.  Snow,  while  it 
lies  upon  the  ground,  is,  as  we  have  just  observed,  a 
protection  to  all  plants  cohered  by  it,  for  it  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  and  while  it  lasts  it  enables  the 
ground  to  retain  at  any  rate  some  portion  of  its  own 
heat  uninfluenced  by  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere, 
hut  in  a  melting  state  snow  parts  with  the  cold  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  and  for  this  reason  snow  water  is  much 
colder  than  snow  itself,  and  from  its  chilling  influence 
is  found  to  be  highly  injurious  to  vegetable  life.  Our 
cooks  take  advantage  of  this  little  physical  fact  when  in 
the  hottest  summer  weather  in  freezing  creams  and 
making  their  delicious  ice  puddings  they  liquefy  their 


block  ice  with  salt  to  intensify  the  degree  of  cold. 

The  gardener  also  knows  full  well  its  influence  upon 
things  under  his  care,  and  consequently  he  opens 
channels  everywhere  and  facilitates  the  escape  of  snow 
water  by  every  means  in  his  power.  If,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  the  fine  grass  upon  lawns  dies  in  patches  in 
the  spring,  the  settling  of  snow  water  has,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  been  the  cause  of  it. 

While  the  ground  is  hard  and  dry  from  frost  all 
heavy  work  with  the  barrow  should,  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  be  accomplished,  for  the  sake  of  the  gravel  walk. 

If  left  until  the  spring  much  injury  can  hardly  be 
avoided  ;  the  walks  will  be  cut  up  and  lose  their  proper 
level,  and  no  doubt  the  colour  of  the  gravel  will  be 
spoiled.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that  at  this  season 
the  old  unused  hotbeds  should  first  be  turned  over 
and  then  harrowed  away  and  laid  up  in  small  heaps 
upon  the  soil  in  the  kitchen  garden,  where  manure  is 
certain  to  be  wanted  in  February  or  March.  We  say 
“  in  heaps,”  because  it  is  not  advisable  to  spread  and 
dig  in  the  manure,  even  should  the  weather  permit  it, 
long  before  the  crop  is  ready  to  benefit  by  it,  except 
in  the  case  of  carrots  and  parsnips,  which  are  liable  to 
become  fangy  if  sown  on  land  very  recently  manured. 

In  almost  every  garden  there  is  much  refuse,  which 
may  be  collected  and  added  with  advantage  to  the 
general  manure-heap.  Let  a  large  hole  be  dug  in  the 
ground  near  to  the  place  where  the  garden  frames  are 
set,  and  into  this  let  all  the  sweepings  of  lawns,  dead 
leaves,  decayed  soft-wooded  plants,  &c.,  be  thrown 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  and  a  very  ^ 
large  amount  of  useful  material  will  be  gained,  which 
can  be  added  to  the  hotbed  in  spring.  Our  practice 
is  to  clear  out  such  a  hole  as  this  every  winter  during 
frost  and  to  use  the  contents  as  a  foundation  upon 
V  hich  to  place  the  fresh  manure  from  the  stable  bin 
until  the  time  comes  for  mixing  all  together.  A  hot¬ 
bed  formed  of  such  a  mixture  of  materials  will  retain 
heat  at  a  uniform  temperature  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  one  composed  only  of  stable  manure.  And,  of 
course,  in  those  cases  where  manure  must  be  bought, 
the  expense  in  this  way  may  be  considerably  dimi- 
nibhed. 

Another  employment  of  a  similar  character  is  the 
collection  of  different  sorts  of  soil — viz.,  loam,  peat, 
leaf  mould,  sharp  sand,  &c.  Hard,  dry  winter  weather 
— not,  perhaps,  frosty  weather — is  the  best  season  for 
the  collection  of  the  different  materials  out  of  which 
are  formed  the  composts  required  by  different  sorts  of 
plants.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  plants  will  not 
thrive  in  the  same  sort  of  soil,  even  though  the  best  of 
the  kind  be  provided  for  them.  Very  few  plants  will 
grow  in  pure  cla  • — not  very  many  in  pure  peat  or  pure 
sand — though  a  mixture  of  these  three  kinds  of  earth 
constitutes  a  soil  best  suited  to  general  purposes.  Pure 
clay  is  objectionable  because,  from  the  close  adhesion 
of  its  particles,  there  is  no  free  circulation  of  air  and 
no  natural  drainage  of  water.  Pure  peat  being  wholly 
a  vegetable  production,  is  deficient  in  those  mineral 
substances  which  all  plants  require  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  This  objection  applies  with  equal  force  to 
pure  leaf  mould.  Pure  sand,  which  is  the  very  oppo- 
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site  to  clay,  fails  from  want  of  such  adhesion  in  its 
particles  as  would  enable  it  to  retain  sufficient  moisture 
to  keep  alive  whatever  is  planted  in  it.  Now,  though 
all  these  sorts  of  soil,  taken  separately,  do  not  make 
the  best  food  for  the  growth  of  any  kind  of  plants,  the 
mixture  of  them  is  suitable  to  almost  every  sort  of 
vegetable  life.  The  proportions  of  each  ingredient  in 
the  mixture  must  in  every  case  be  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  plant.  In  some  cases  clay  or  loam  must 
preponderate,  in  some  peat,  and  in  others  sand.  Close 
observation  and  experience  alone  will  impart  the  know¬ 
ledge  required  in  this  particular  subject,  and  in  the 
absence  of  better  information  the  safest  plan  is  always 
a  mixture  of  equal  proportions  of  each  sort. 

There  yet  remain  some  few  other  sorts  of  employ¬ 
ments  which  may  well  engage  the  attention  of  the 
gardener  during  the  continuance  of  severe  weather. 
Those  which  we  are  about  to  mention  can  only 
properly  be  done  under  cover,  and  the  garden  tool- 
house  or  potting  shed  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient 
place  for  them.  Much  valuable  time  in  spring  may  be 
saved  by  having  everything  ready  for  the  pressure  of 
work  which  is  certain  to  occur  at  that  time.  Seed- 
pans  will  be  wanted,  and  pots  of  different  sizes  also, 
for  almost  everything  in  the  greenhouse  and  con¬ 
servatory  as  it  starts  into  growth  will  require  a  shift — 
a  pot  one  size  larger,  so  as  to  afford  the  plant  a  little 
fresh  soil.  Pots  should  be  washed  and  dried  an.!  laid 
up  ready  to  hand,  with  a  good  quantity  of  cro  ks  or 
potsherd,  dry  moss,  broken  pieces  of  charcoal,  r-  tten 
brick  rubbish  and  old  mortar,  for  all  these  will  be 
found  useful,  and  many  of  them  essential,  to  some  plants. 
In  addition  to  this,  strong  stakes  for  roses,  dahlias,  and 
tall  herbaceous  plants  must  be  provided,  and  others 
also  of  different  lengths  and  suited  to  more  tender 
grow'th.  Tallies,  too,  should  be  prepared.  These, 


very  neatly  made,  can  be  bought  at  a  moderate  price, 
or  they  may  be  cut  rapidly  enough  out  of  small  smooth 
pieces  of  white  wood  deal.  Verbena  pegs  can  be  bought 
ready  made  also,  and  we  find  it  quite  as  cheap  to  buy 
them  as  to  buy  the  wire  and  bend  them  ourselves. 
During  frost,  under  cover  of  the  tool-house  and  pot¬ 
ting  shed,  the  stock  of  seeds  for  flower  and  kitchen 
garden  can  conveniently  be  looked  over,  lists  of  such 
things  as  are  required  made  out,  and  the  order  given 
before  the  busy  time  of  the  seedsman  has  begun. 

The  last  particular  to  which  we  shall  call  our 
readers’  attention  is  perhaps  that  which  is  certainly  not 
the  least  important — we  allade  to  the  state  of  the 
garden  tools.  Without  a  proper  supply  of  tools,  and 
these  in  good  order,  it  is  impossible  that  garden  work 
can  be  properly  done.  We  are  no  advocates  for  a 
large  stock  of  tools  :  one  gardener  does  not  require 
half^a-dozen  spades,  but  he  must  have  one  good  one, 
for  he  cannot  dig  well  with  a  used-up  tool  only  half 
its  proper  length.  He  will  require  a  spade,  shovel, 
three  common  hoes  and  two  Dutch  hoes  of  different 
sizes,  three  rakes  of  different  sizes  also,  a  five-pronged 
steel  fork,  also  a  three-pronged  fork  with  broad  tines, 
a  pick,  a  scythe,  clipping  and  edging  shears,  a  bill¬ 
hook,  axe,  saw,  pruning  and  budding  knives,  a  chisel 
and  hammer,  a  garden  line,  watering-pot,  wheel¬ 
barrows,  ladders,  garden  steps,  and  mowing  machine. 
These  requisites  should  be  found  in  every  garden. 
They  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  should  at  all  times 
be  ready  for  use.  There  are  so  many  causes  of  delay 
from  the  state  of  the  weather  and  other  casualties  to 
gardening  operations,  that  those  who  are  engaged  in 
them  will  soon  find  the  advantage  of  having  all  things 
ready,  and  learn  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  homely 
proverb  which  tells  us  to  “  Take  Time  by  the 
forelock.’’ 


ONCE  IN  A  WHILE. 


NCE  in  a  while,  once  in  a  while, 

I  sit  and  think  of  you. 

Your  happy  youth,  your  brow  of  truth. 
And  e^  cs  of  tender  blue. 

Once  in  a  while  when  roses  bloom, 
Fragrant  with  morning  dew, 

I  watch  the  sun  rise  o’er  the  earth. 

And  fcndly  think  of  you. 

Once  in  a  while,  once  in  a  while. 

When  summer  hours  have  fled, 

I  sit  alone  at  twilight  hour. 

And  dream  of  beauty  dead  ; 

Bright  leaves  that  glittered  in  the  sun. 

Fair  flowers  in  dust  laid  low. 

And  your  sweet  face,  oh,  fairest  one. 

Who  faded  long  ago  ! 


Once  in  a  while,  once  in  a  while. 

When  wintry  winds  blow  chill. 

When  snow  is  drifting  o’er  the  earth. 

And  all  the  house  is  still, 

I  sit  and  ask,  when  I  lie  low. 

Will  one  kind  friend,  or  two. 

Once  in  a  while  think  well  of  me. 

As  I  do.  Love,  of  you  ? 

Once  in  a  while,  once  in  a  while. 

When  to  that  place  I  stray. 

That  City,  in  whose  quiet  streets. 

Our  dead  are  laid  away, 

I  long  to  lay  me  down  to  rest. 

Beneath  some  spreading  tree. 

Where  grass  will  grow,  or  snow  will  fall. 
Above  you.  Love,  and  me. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


1.  — Costume  fok  Visiting  or  Vigogne  liEiGE. 

Skirt  without  any  ornament  whatever.  Polonaise  fastened  in 
front  all  the  way  don-u.  The  front  is  cut  open  over  a  gilet  or 
waistcoat.  The  bodice  is  fastened  under  simulated  lacing  of  cord 
with  beads  at  each  {K>int.  The  opening  of  the  skirt  is  finished  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  sleeve  is  very  tight,  and  trimmed  with 
embroidered  galou. 

2.  — Costume  foe  Evening  oe  Dinner  Parties. 

Princess  dress  of  light  faille.  The  neck  is  very  much  open,  and 
cut  square  in  front.  A  plastron  of  darker  faille  which  comes  from 
the  bust,  and  is  finished  at  the  lower  part  by  scarf  draperies  and 
two  falls  of  rich  white  lace.  The  opening  at  the  neck  is  trimmcsl 
with  a  bias  of  the  dark.  Sleeves  of  the  dark,  trimmed  with  pleatings 
and  lace.  Culls  of  the  same. 

Madame  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 

3.  — Elegant  Toilettes  foe  Visiting. 

1.  Princess  dress  of  grey  snowflake  and  brown  faille.  The  back  is 
trimmed  down  the  middle  with  a  band  of  cnt-out  grey  cloth.  A 
train  of  faille  is  added  at  the  lower  part  of  this  portion  of  the  back, 
which  is  trimmed  with  two  plisses  flounces.  A  plastron  of  grey 
scalloped-out  cloth  ornaments  the  front.  Sleeves  of  faille,  trimmed 
to  correspond  with  the  other  part  of  the  dress.  Bonnet  of  brown 
felt  with  diadem  brim,  trimmed  with  a  plait  of  shaded  brown 
chenille ;  the  upper  part  of  the  bonnet  is  trimmed  with  grey  plush, 
and  a  grey  feather  falls  at  the  back. 

*.  Faille  and  moss-green  costume.  Skirt  of  faille  with  plisse 
flounce.  Polonaise  of  cashmere.  The  front  forms  a  point  like  a 
shawl.  The  opening  of  this  garment  is  finished  oft'  by  a  bow  with 
ends  of  ribbon.  The  edges  of  this  portion  which  cross  are  pleated 
and  ornamented  with  lace.  The  back  and  the  edge  of  the  polonaise 
are  also  trimmed  with  lace.  Sleeve  to  correspond.  Bonnet  of 
moss-green  felt,  with  velvet  and  feather  to  match. 

4.  — Visiting  and  Reception  Deesses. 

1.  — Princess  costume  of  broche  material  of  silk  and  wool.  The 
front  of  the  dress  is  fastened  with  buttons,  which  end  in  the  centre 
of  the  tablier,  where  a  coquille  of  lace,  which  is  continued  to  the 
lower  edge,  commences.  A  flounce  of  armure,  with  lace  heading,  is 
placed  round  the  skirt.  Sleeves  of  armure,  finished  with  a  cuff  of 
broche  silk  and  lace.  Capote  of  velvet  with  soft  crown,  with  quilling 
of  red  satin.  A  bunch  of  roses  of  diffierent  shades  and  a  feather 
complete  the  whole. 

2.  Costume  of  reseda  faille  and  seal-brown  silk,  with  trimmings 
of  blue  faille.  Skirt  of  faille,  with  flounces  put  diagonally  across 
the  front,  and  covering  the  train  at  the  back ;  these  flounces  are 
edged  with  electric  blue  faille.  Tablier  of  broch4  re'seda  silk,  with 
plisse  of  rese'da  faille  with  tabs,  piped  with  blue.  Gilet  plastron  of 
blue  faille  cut  square  at  the  neck,  and  with  bands  of  reseda  and 
plisse  of  reseda  round  the  opening. 

5  and  6. — ^New  Styles  in  Feinges,  Beaids,  Passementerie, 
AND  Applique  Teimmings. 

7. — Visiting  Toilettes. 

1.  Mantle  of  grey  cloth  for  girl  from  3  to  6.  The  form  is 
straight  in  front,  where  it  is  fastened  by  a  row  of  buttons.  The 
back  is  shaped  to  fit  the  figure.  Two  flaps,  piped  with  grey  silk 
and  fastened  with  buttons,  ornament  the  centre  of  the  back.  The 
sleeves,  collar,  and  pockets  are  all  piped  with  grey  silk. 

2.  Costume  of  grey  vigogne  and  moss-green  velvet.  Skirt  of 
velvet.  Polonaise  of  vigogne,  edged  with  broad  band  of  velvet 
piped  with  faille  of  a  lighter  shade.  Half-fitting  paletot,  trimmed 
to  correspond.  Turned-down  collar,  cuflTs,  and  pockets,  all  of  velvet. 
Capote  of  moss-green  velvet,  with  strings  the  shade  of  the  pipings. 
Bouquet  of  chrysanthemums. 

3.  Costume  of  checked  fancy  cloth.  The  skirt  is  edged  with  a 
flounce  of  pey  cloth,  headed  by  a  plisse  of  the  check.  Tunic 
draped  behind.  Corsage  ornamented  with  brandebourgs  of  cloth 
and  buttons.  Small  turned-down  collar  and  cuff’s,  all  of  the  crev 
cloth. 

4.  Costume  in  black  cashmere  and  velvet.  Skirt  of  velvet. 
Polonaise  bordered  by  a  band  of  velvet,  piped  with  old  gold.  The 
draperies  of  this  garment  are  fornuHl  iu  a  pouf  behind,  and  fall  in 
a  large  end.  Paletot  to  match  with  plastron  in  front  and  at  the 


back  of  velvet,  with  pipings  of  old  gold  faille.  Bounet  of  black 
felt  with  black  velvet  trimmings,  and  yellow  feathers  of  the  old 
gold  shade. 

5.  Travelling  jacket  of  grey  cloth.  This  jacket  is  half-fitting  and 
double-breasted,  with  two  rows  of  buttons.  The  pockets  and  cuffs 
are  trimmed  with  pattes  of  flaps  of  the  cbth  and  buttons. 
Capote  of  navy  blue  felt,  bound  witli  velvet  to  in.iteh.  Stringfs  of 
blue  satin.  Blue  shaded  feather  at  the  .summit. 

8.  — Visiting  and  Home  Dresses. 

1.  Heruaui  mantle  of  nut-brown  cloth,  very  wide,  with  one 
seam  slightly  sloped  in  the  centre  of  the  back.  The  sleeve  is 
formed  by  a  large  point  joined  into  t^c  side  scams.  Bretelles  of  rich 
passementerie  ornament  the  shoulders  and  follow  the  line  of  the 
sleeves.  Passementerie  of  the  same  description  is  put  on  in  points 
round  the  edge  of  the  sleeve,  which  is  also  ornamented  with  beaver 
fur.  Fur  of  the  same  kind  round  the  edge  of  the  mantle,  and  down 
the  fronts,  and  round  the  neck.  Skirt  of  black  faille  trimmed  with 
a  plissd  flounce,  with  bouillonn^  heading.  Capote  of  moss-green 
with  diadem  front,  covered  with  velvet.  Feather  of  the  same 
shade.  Loops  and  strings  of  satin. 

2.  Costume  of  faille  and  armure.  Skirt  of  faille,  surrounded  with 
a  deep  band  and  plisse  of  armure.  The  sleeve  is  ornamented  with 
plisses  and  gathered  puff  of  faille.  Corsage  with  Princess  back  of 
armure ;  the  front  is  ornamented  with  a  “  plastron  gilet”  of  faille, 
fastened  with  small  flat  buttons.  A  small  galloon  aud  a  plissd  of 
faille  ornament  the  neck,  and  are  continued  down  the  sides  of  the 
gilet.  The  back  forms  a  draped  pouf  and  long  tunic.  A  plisse  of 
faille  is  continued  round  all  the  edges. 

Price  of  pattern,  6s.  6d. ;  flat  pattern,  4s. 

9.  — Box  FOE  Collars  and  Cuffs. 

Circular  box  of  canlboard  covered  with  perforated  cardboard  of 
two  shades,  a  dark  brown  for  the  ground,  aud  a  paler  tint  for  the 
applique.  On  the  latter  shade  is  embroidered  the  design  in  illustra¬ 
tion  20,  with  point  russe  of  claret-coloured  filoselle,  and  feather 
stitch  of  pale  fawn  colour.  The  rest  of  the  embroidery  is  worked 
with  feather  stitch  aud  point  russe  of  claret  and  fawn  colour.  The 
handle  is  covered  with  the  dark  shade  of  perforated  cardboard,  and 
worked  with  pale  yellow  silk.  Uuchiugs  of  elaret-c jloured  satin  are 
introduced  as  shown  iu  the  illustration. 

10. — Net  foe  Ladieb. 

Take  a  metal  needle,  shaped  like  a  hairpiu,  with  the  space  of  at 
least  three-quarters  of  an  inch  between  each  part.  Make  a  loop  with 
an  ordinary  crochet-needle,  take  the  hook  out,  aud  hold  the  loop 
between  the  thumb  aud  forefinger  of  the  left  hand.  Then  take  the 
metal  needle,  holding  it  so  that  the  end  of  the  working  thread  below 
the  loop  lies  wader  it;  bring  the  thread  to  the  front  between  the 
sides  of  the  nc'edle,  and  then  from  front  to  back  over  the  right  side 
of  the  needle  aud  forefinger  of  left  hand ;  then  take  the  loop  on 
the  crochet-hook  and  draw  the  thread  through  it.  Take  out  the 
hook,  turn  the  metal  needle  so  that  the  working  thread  lies  on  that 
side  of  the  needle  which  is  now  to  the  right  hand;  *  take  the  last- 
formed  loop  on  the  hook,  make  a  fresh  loop,  and  crochet  one  double 
in  the  upper  thrt“ad  of  the  left-hand  loop ;  take  out  the  hook,  turn 
the  needle  from  right  to  left,  and  repeat  from  *.  The  double  crochet 
stitch  must  be  very  firmly  drawn  up.  When  the  metal  needle  is 
half-full  of  closely-pressed  loops,  push  them  off,  only  retaining  two 
on  each  side.  The  rows  of  this  pattern,  which  is  worked  with  grey 
thread,  are  joined  together  with  pink  moss  wool  as  follows: — i 
double  in  2  loops  of  ist  row  together,  3  chain,  i  double  in  2  loops  of 
2nd  row  together,  3  chain ;  repeat  from  *,  aud  put  the  needle  from 
back  to  front  ’n  the  stitches.  When  the  crown  has  been  made  with 
alternate  rows  of  grey  and  pink,  edge  it  round  as  follows : — ist 
round  (grey  thread),  i  double  in  2  loops,  1  chain,  along  the  upper 
and  lower  etlges  i  double,  miss  an  interval  of  braid ;  repeat.  2nd 
round:  i  long  treble,  i  chain,  miss  i.  Then  for  the  outer  edge 
crochet  a  round  of  grey  thread  with  the  metal  needle  and  join  it  on 
with  a  round  of  pink  wool  as  before  described.  The  last  round  is 
crocheted  with  pink  wool  as  follows : — i  double  in  2  loops  together, 

I  chain ;  repeat. 

11. — Apron. 

Apron  of  white  eambric,  embroidered  iu  cross  stitch  With  blue 
wool  on  canvas,  the  threads  of  which  arc  aftcrwanls  dr.iwn  out. 
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illustration  13  pivcs  the  design  for  the  embroidery  on  the  skirt ; 
illustration  14  the  design  for  the  upper  part. 


treble  drawn  up  together,  15  times  alternately  4  chain,  3  long  treble 
drawn  up  together,  then  4  chain. 


12. — Ckavat. 

Crochet  and  Knotted  Stitch. 

Materials :  Two  shades  of  blue  ice  wool. 

Along  i8i  stitches,  with  double  thread  of  dark  blue  and  wooden 
needle,  ist  row:  1  double,  alternately  5  chain,  miss  3,  i  double, 
ind  row  :  3  chain,  i  double  in  5  chain,  $  chain ;  repeat,  i  double,  3 
chain  last  of  all.  3rd  row  to  19th :  Like  the  preceding,  but  in  the 
rows  with  even  numbers,  instead  of  the  last  and  first  3  chain,  i 
double  in  ist  and  last  stitch.  10th  row:  i  double,  alternately  3 
chain,  i  double  in  5  chain,  last  of  all  3  chain,  i  double.  21st  row : 
(With  double  thread  of  light  wool.)  Double  crochet.  Then 
crochet  a  row  of  double  crochet  in  the  other  side  of  the  foundation 
stitches.  Then  consult  illustration,  and  thread  through  the  work  a 
5>fuld  strand  of  pale  blue  ice  wool,  and  knot  the  fringe  with  dark 
and  light  blue  wool  tied  with  silk  of  the  same  colour. 

13.  — Detail  op  ii. 

14.  — Detail  of  ii. 

15. — Cbatat. 

Holbein  Work. 

Scalloped  and  graduated  strip  of  white  erSpe  lissc  arranged  on  a 
foundation  of  stiffened  net,  and  embroidered  in  the  pattern  given  in 
our  illustration,  with  blue  floss  silk  in  plain  and  feather  stitch. 

16  and  17.— Cbavat. 

Chenille  and  Crochet. 

Materials  :  Red  and  black  chenille,  red  silk,  and  red  silk  fringe. 

Take  two  strands  of  black  chenille,  lay  2^  inches  of  the  ist  strand 
against  the  same  length  of  the  2nd,  so  that  the  working  thread  of 
one  lies  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left.  Then  with  the  red 
silk,  I  chain  to  take  in  the  ist  chenille,  i  chain  to  take  in  the  2nd 
chenille,  twice  alternately  4  chain,  miss  corresponding  space,  pass 
the  thread  on  the  wrong  side,  and  bring  it  as  a  loop  round  tbe 
1st  chenille  to  the  right  side;  pass  the  needle  between  ist  and 
2nd  chenille,  take  up  a  loop  of  the  loose  thread  lying  on 
the  wrong  side,  and  draw  it  up  with  the  stitch  on  the  neetlle 
(sec  illustration  16).  Turn  the  work,  make  a  loop  of  red 
chenille  i  ^  inch  long,  *  take  it  in  with  i  chain,  then  i  chain  to  take 
a  second  loop  of  red  chenille,  twice  alternately  4  chain  and  tbe 
chenille  taken  in  as  above  described ;  turn  the  work,  make  a  loop  of 
black  chenille,  and  crochet  as  before  3  times ;  turn  the  work,  make 
n  loop  of  red  chenille ;  *  repeat  1 8  times  from  *.  Towards  the 
ends  the  loops  should  be  made  smaller.  In  the  centre  of  tbe  cravat 
only  1  strand  of  chenille  is  used  in  each  colour.  The  fringe  is  then 
sewn  on  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

18. — ClBCULAB  WoBK-HaSKET. 

llaskct  of  fancy  osier  pattern  with  lid  and  handle.  The  embroi¬ 
dery  for  ornamenting  this,  is  worked  on  the  basket  with  blue 
and  black  w'ool,  and  with  maize-coloured  silk  in  cross  stitch  and  in 
iwint  russc.  On  each  side  of  this  pattern  are  two  perpendicular 
lines  of  black  wool  filled  up  with  cross  stitch  of  maize  filoselle. 
Above  this  pattern  is  a  border  of  blue  wool  with  cross  stitch  and 
point  russe  of  black  wool  and  yellow  filoselle.  On  the  lid  arc 
other  patterns,  worked  in  the  same  stitches  and  with  the  same 
colours. 


19  and  2|. — Dog-Collab. 

Collar  of  small  metal  rings  which  havebt'en  wound  round,  accord¬ 
ing  to  illustration  21,  with  white  cotton,  and  then  with  small  beads 
threaded  on  a  firm  thread.  The  rings  are  then  tied  together  with 
claret-coloured  thread,  and  finished  off  with  tassels  and  balls  of  the 
same  material. 

20. — Detail  of  9. 

22. — Detail  of  15. 

23. — Rosette. 

Crochet. 

Close  16  chain  into  a  circle,  ist  row':  8  chain,  the  first  6  to 
form  a  double  long  treble,  15  times  alternately  i  double  long  treble, 
2  chain,  close  every  round  with  a  slip  stitch.  2nd  round  :  3  doable 
in  every  2  chain.  3rd  round :  5  chain  to  form  i  long  treble,  2  long 


24. — Detail  of  29. 

25,  27,  and  28.— Fbinge  Designs  fob  Moonlight  Heads. 

25. — Fringe  of  moonlight  beads  threadcHl  in  coral  fashion. 

27. — Fringe  of  soutache  and  moonlight  beads  of  different 
lengths. 

*8, — Narrow  fringe  of  moonlight  beads  and  black  chenille  sewn 
on  a  ground  of  black  net. 

26. — Detail  op  29. 

29.  — Woek-Basket. 

Willow  basket  with  split,  black  polished  cane,  with  oval  arched 
halves  joined  on  one  side  by  a  hinge.  The  lining  is  made  of  red 
lutestring,  and  on  the  outside  is  an  embroidery  in  long  cross  stitch 
of  red,  black,  yellow,  blue,  and  white  wool.  Round  the  basket  are 
droppers  of  straw  and  horsehair. 

30.  — Detail  of  12. 

3 1  and  32. — Details  of  29, 

33. — Feingb  fob  Tbimminq  Polonaises. 

Knotted  Work. 

Materials :  White  and  pink  thread. 

Along  a  double  foundation  thread,  knot  alternately  1  white,  i 
pink,  7  w  hite,  1  pink  knot.  Then,  with  the  first  4  stranils,  i  double 
knot.  Then  follow  2  rows  with  2  buttonhole  loops  over  a  double 
working  thread:  then  with  the  centre  12  of  the  next  14  white 
strands  3  raised  spots,  then  with  the  centre  8,  2  raised  spots,  then 
with  the  centre  4,  i  raised  spot.  Then  use  the  centre  6  of  the 
following  8  strands  as  a  foundation,  i  doable  knot.  Then  t  ike  the 
centre  6  of  these  8  strands,  use  the  centre  4  as  a  working  thread,  1 
raised  spot  and  i  double  knot,  i  double  knot  with  the  first  4  and 
last  4  of  the  strands.  Then  follows  a  close  pattern,  for  which  take 
14  strands,  use  the  1st  and  14th  of  che  strands  as  a  working  thread, 
and  work  2  buttonhole  loops  writh  the  centre  12  strands.  (See  illus¬ 
tration.)  Then  follow,  with  pink  thread,  6  rowrs  of  buttonhole 
knots,  the  strands  previously  used  for  knotting  now  forming  the 
foundation  thread,  then  i  row  like  the  last  one  described  before  the 
6  rows,  and  then  3  knotted  rows  in  the  same  manner.  The  small 
raised  spots  in  the  centre  are  worked  like  the  larger  ones.  The 
tassels  on  the  lower  edge  arc  made  with  white  and  pink  thread,  24 
strands  of  5  inches  long  to  each  strand. 

34,  3S,  and  36. — Monogeams  foe  Undeelinen. 

To  be  embroidered  with  white  and  coloured  thread  in  satin, 
plain,  and  overcast  stitches  and  interlacing  buttonhole  stitch. 

37. — Monooeam. 

To  be  embroidered  in  plain  and  overcast  stitches  in  white  and 
coloured  thread. 

38. — Satchel. 

Embroidery. 

Satchel  of  navy  blue  leather,  lined  with  satin  of  the  same  shade, 
and  fitted  inside  with  pockets.  Our  illustration  slightly  indicates 
the  design,  which  is  embroidered  on  the  outside.  The  out¬ 
lines  are  drawn  and  pricked  through  on  the  leather,  and  a  navy 
blue  pearl  cord  is  sewn  on  with  overcast  stitches  of  gold  thread, 
the  inner  line  of  gold  thread  being  sewn  on  with  black  silk.  The 
rest  of  the  embroidery  is  worked  with  a  double  tlmead  of  light  and 
dark  blue  purse  silk  in  plain  stitch,  and  with  a  single  thread  in  point 
russe.  The  embroidery  pattern  for  the  flap  is  then  executed,  being 
partly  worked  in  chain  stitch.  Blue  silk  cord  and  tassels  are  then 
fastened  on  and  used  for  a  handle. 

39. — Cbavat-End. 

Holbein  Work. 

Cravat  of  pale  blue  natte'  ribbon,  embroidered  in  Holbein  stitch 
with  white  floss  silk  and  black  purse  silk.  The  centre  part  is  worked 
a  kind  of  Greek  pattern  with  white  silk  and  centre  stars  of  black 
silk  and  gold  spangles.  Above  and  below  this  pattern  seven  hori¬ 
zontal  threads  are  drawn  out  to  form  an  open  hem,  which  is 
threaded  through  with  white  soutache  and  edged  with  Vandykes  of 
black  corded  silk.  The  ribbon  is  then  firing^  at  the  lower  edge. 
Round  the  outer  edge  a  fringe  of  white  wav^  silk.  Bow  and  ends 
of  blue  corded  ribbon. 
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OUR  CUT-OUT  PATTERN  AND  EMBROIDERY  DES10N. 


Dolman,  or  Sortie-de-Bal,  for  <U)h\ch  ive  give  a  full-sheil  />.//>«•  pattern  with  this  Numler 
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CELEBRATED  AUTHORESSES  AND  THEIR  WORKS. 

auti^obesshs  km  rmm  vvobms. 

I. — HONOURADLE  MRS.  NOR  I  ON  (lADY  STIRLING-MAX  WELL). 


^  propose,  in  the  course  of  these  papers, 
giving  short  accounts  of  some  celebrated 
women — women  who  have  charmed  our 
leisure  hours,  and  have  instructed, 
amused,  or  elevated  us.  We  also  intend 
saying  something  of  those  works  of 
W  theirs  which  are  probably  the  outcome  and 
III  blossom  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  authors. 
I®  Every  author  may  be  said  to  lead  a  twofold 
1[y  life — the  outer  one,  which  often  appears  dull 

and  uninteresting  enough,  and  which  is  seen 
^  only  by  relatives  and  friends*,  the  second  or 
inner  one,  which  is  lived  first  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  thoughts  of  the  writer,  and  which  finally  pro¬ 
jects  itself  into  the  minds  of  unseen  thousands,  and  who 
can  tell  how  or  where  it  may  end  ?  And  yet  these  two¬ 
fold  lives  are  strangely,  though  imperceptibly,  mixed  up 
together,  and  are  continually  acting  and  reacting  on 
one  ano'her.  The  happiest  women  are  not  generally 
authoresses.  An  anonymous  critic,  speaking  of  Frederika 
Bremer,  observed  that  “  happy  women  do  not  write,” 
and  though  this  rule  may  admit  of  occasional  exceptions, 
still  in  the  main  it  holds  good.  Happy  women,  whose 
hearts  are  satisfied  and  full,  have  no  need  of  utterance. 
Their  lives  are  rounded  and  complete ;  they  require 
nothing  but  a  calm  recurrence  of  those  peaceful  home 
duties  in  which  most  women  rightly  feel  that  their  true 
vocation  must  lie.  A//  women,  however,  are  not  happy  ; 
all  have  not  domestic  circles  and  firesides  of  which  they 
are  the  one  supreme  joy  *,  to  some  there  often  comes  a 
sudden  hurricane,  which  strips  all  the  leaves  from  their 
future  history,  others  have  to  struggle  against  lonely 
poverty,  and  that  slow  wearing  monotony  which  Mariana 
felt  as  she  watched  the  “  thick  moted  sunbeams,”  and 
the  “  day  sloping  to  his  western  bower,”  and  cried  in 
the  bitterness  of  her  spirit — 

“  I  am  aweary,  I  am  aweary ; 

Oh,  Go<l !  that  I  were  dead !” 

After  such  experiences  as  these,  the  woman  of  genius, 
or  even  the  woman  who  has  only  talent  to  depend  on, 
turns  gladly  to  an  unknown  public  ;  she  weaves  tales,  or 
histories,  or  poems,  and  thus  finds  a  welcome  relief,  a 
vent  through  which  her  imprisoned  soul  may  escape. 
So  it  is,  to  use  Shelley’s  beautiful  words,  that 

“  Our  sinocrest  laughter  with  some  pain  is  fraught. 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thonght.” 

The  distinguished  woman  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  our  article  is  a  noteworthy  example  of  this 
truth.  We  call  her  by  the  more  familiar  name  of  Mrs. 
Norton,  as  that  was  the  one  by  which  she  has  been 
known  to  the  reading  public  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
Possessed  of  genius,  wit,  beauty,  grace,  it  seemed — to 
use  the  simile  of  the  well-known  nursery  tale — as  if  all 
the  good  fairies  had  presided  at  her  baptism  ;  but  some 
spiteful  one  must  unfortunately  have  been  left  out,  who 


ma  !c  the  good  gifts  of  the  others  of  no  avail.  In  spite 
of  them  all,  Caroline  Norton’s  life  was  clouded  wi'.h 
sainess  and  gloom.  Married  to  a  man  utterly  unworthy 
of  her,  she  had  to  contend  with  the  unspeakable  misery 
of  an  ill-assorted  union  •,  then  came  a  time  of  torture  in 
which  her  soul  was  wrung  to  its  very  centre,  and  then 
forty  years  of  secret  struggles  and  bitter  loneliness  of 
spirit.  After  this  came  a  brief  space  of  peace  and  calm, 
but  the  long  troublous  day  was  fast  ringing  to  even¬ 
song  ;  the  once  fascinating  Caroline  Norton  was  net 
Lady  Stirling-Maxwell  for  more  than  three  short  months, 
and  the  close  of  her  life  resembled  the  bright  but  fleeting 
sunshine  of  a  November  day,  which  is  gone  almost  as 
we  gaze  upon  it. 

Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah  Sheridan  was  born  in 
1808,  and  w.as  brought  up  very  quietly  at  Hampton 
Court  by  her  mother,  the  widow  of  “  Tom”  Sheridan, 
sometimes  known  as  Dazzle.  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  daughter 
of  Colonel  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Callander,  of  Craigforth 
and  Ardkinlaj,  and  had  dabbled  in  authorship  herself. 
The  Critic  of  July  1st,  185 1,  informs  us  that  a  striking 
story  called  Car-well,  illustrating  the  inequalities  of  the 
laws  against  forgery,  proceeded  from  her  pen,  and  later 
on  a  novel.  Aims  and  Ends,  showing  the  lighter  scenes 
of  social  life,  and  written  with  ease  and  grace.  But  if 
little  Caroline  imbibed  some  of  her  literary  tastes  from 
her  Scotch  mother  (who  always  wrote  anonymously),  she 
inherited  a  spark  of  genius  from  her  grandfather,  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  whom 
in  person  she  much  resembled.  The  career  of  the  erratic 
yo  .ng  Irishman,  whose  speech  on  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  oratory 
on  record,  flits  across  the  annals  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  Under-Secretary  of  S  ate, 
Secretory  to  the  Treasury,  favourite  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  manager  of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  au  hor  of 
two  of  the  wittiest  comedies  ever  written.  The  School 
f-r  Scandal  and  The  Rivals,  both  of  which  keep  the 
stage  to  the  present  day,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan 
was  always  full  of  resources,  never-failing  in  repartee, 
and  continually  in  debt.  His  smile  was  so  bewitching, 
his  face  so  expressive,  his  eyes  so  brilliant,  his  manner 
so  peculiarly  captivating,  that  even  his  creditors  were 
sometimes  silenced  and  disarmed.  Bat  at  last  the  harp 
was  jangled  and  out  of  tune  *,  this  friend  of  an  unworthy 
prince  would  even  have  been  arrested  by  the  sheriff  ’s 
officers  on  his  deathbed,  and  carried  off  to  prison  in  the 
blankets,  if  the  doctors  had  not  declared  that  hi  would 
certainly  die  on  the  way.  Then  came  a  magnificent 
funeral  and  a  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
knowledge  that  the  blood  of  such  an  extraordinary 
genius  flowed  in  her  veins  had,  no  doubt,  an  immense 
influence  on  little  Caroline’s  mind.  When  she  was 
only  thirteen  her  friends  were  astonished  at  the  comic 
talent  of  The  Dandies'  Rout,  a  jeu  d"  esprit  which  she 
and  her  sister  wrote  in  ridicule  of  the  foppery  of  the 
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day,  and  which  was  illustrated  from  her  own  designs. 
Some  years  afterwards  she  brought  out  The  Sorrowe 
of  Rosalie,  highly  praised  by  Professor  Wilson,  in  the 
name  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  Nodes  Ambrosiana.  The 
young  authoress  could  not,  indeed,  complain  of  want 
of  appreciation,  for  everything  she  wrote  was  hailed 
as  a  prodigy  of  talent.  Her  personal  charms  de¬ 
veloped  as  rapidly  as  her  mental  powers.  The  fatal 
gift  of  beauty  came  to  her  by  inheritance  from  her 
grandmother,  the  lovely  Miss  Linley,  of  Bath,  and 
from  her  handsome  father  and  mother.  The  three 
Miss  Sheridans,  for  Caroline  was  one  of  them,  were 
often  compared  to  the  Three  Graces.  The  eldest,  Helen 
Selina,  married,  in  1825,  to  Lord  Dufferin,  would  have 
been  considered  a  beauty  in  every  other  family,  but  she 
was  the  least  beautiful  of  the  three ;  she,  too,  had  a 
gift  of  song,  and  her  ballads,  “  Katey’s  Letter,”  “  The 
Bay  of  Dublin,”  and  “  The  Irish  Emigrant,”  have  a  simple 
naivete  and  sly  humour  all  their  own.  Next  came 
Caroline,  whose  dark  Southern  eyes  and  queen-like 
grace  and  dignity  marked  her  out  wherever  she  went. 
The  youngest,  Jane  Georgina,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Somerset,  and  Queen  of  Beauty  at  the  Eglinton  Tourna¬ 
ment,  was  fairest  of  the  fair  ;  but  she  was  probably  in 
the  schoolroom  when  her  second  sister  made  her  entree 
into  fashionable  life.  At  that  time  everybody  who  •was 
anybody  was  sure  to  go  to  the  balls  at  Almack’s.  Moore 
the  poet  went,  and  in  his  gossiping  Diary,  dated  May 
17,  1826,  we  read  how  he  saw  the  fancy  quadrille 
“  Les  Paysannes  Provingiales”  danced.  “  Some  pretty 
girls  among  them,”  he  adds  approvingly — “  a  daughter  of 
Lord  Talbot’s,  Miss  Duncombes,  &c.,  Mrs.  Sheridan’s 
second  daughter,  strikingly  like  old  Brinsley,  and  yet 
very  pretty.”  A  few  days  later  he  puts  down — “  Called 
at  Mrs.  Sheridan’s,  the  sky  pouring  torrents  all  day. 
Sang  for  and  with  Miss  Sheridan,  who  looked  quite  as 
pretty  as  at  night ;  promised  I  would  go  and  see  the 
quadrille  of  ‘  The  Months’  at  Almack’s  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  she  being  the  August  of  the  party.”  Then  on 
the  3 1st  May — “  Went  to  Almack’s  too  early,  waited  till 
the  Seasons  arrived,  got  into  their  wake  as  they  passed 
up  the  room,  and  saw  them  dance  their  quadrille — the 
twelve  without  any  gentlemen.  Rather  disappointed  in 
the  effect,  their  headdresses  (gold  baskets  full  of 
flowers  and  fruit)  too  heavy.  Miss  Sheridan,  the 
handsomest  of  any,  most  of  the  others  pretty.” 

But  the  fancy  quadrilles  at  Almack’s,  and  the  duets 
with  the  gay  li‘fle  poet,  were  soon  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  graver  realities  of  life.  When  Caroline  Sheridan 
was  about  sixteen,  so  we  are  told  by  the  author  of 
Lives  (f  Illustrious  Irish-wamen,  she  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Honourable  George  Chappie  Norton,  brother  of 
Lord  Grantley.  He  proposed  for  her  to  her  mother, 
who  refused  him  on  account  of  her  daughter’s  extreme 
youth  ;  in  three  years  he  proposed  again,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  (July  30th,  1827)  Caroline  Sheridan 
b^me  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Norton.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  we  are  informed  by  the  same  authority.  Miss 
Sheridan  “  had  become  acquainted  with  and  deeply 
attached  to  a  gentleman  whose  early  death  alone  pre¬ 
vented  their  union.”  Her  destiny  had  ordained  that 
her  married  life  should  be  unfortunate.  She  says  her¬ 


self  that  she  had  not  exchanged  half-a-dozen  serious 
sentences  with  her  future  husband  before  their  mar¬ 
riage,  and  she  soon  found  him  to  be  selfish  and  indolent, 
with  coarse  tastes  and  coarser  feelings.  He  was  a 
poor  Honourable,  and  a  barrister  without  any  “  liking  or 
capacity  for  his  profession.”  His  aim  now  was  to  make 
his  brilliant  wife  a  “cat’spaw”  by  which  he  might 
obtain  money  and  position  for  himself.  From  a  notice 
in  the  Atheneeum  we  learn  that  Mr.  Norton  coaxed  his 
wife  into  asking  the  Home  Secretary  to  make  him  a 
police  magistrate  ;  that  done,  he  bullied  her  into  earning 
far  more  than  his  salary  by  her  fluent  pen.  In  one 
year  she  reminded  him  that  she  made  as  much  as 
^1,400  by  this  means.  Those  were  the  days  of 
“Annuals,”  “  Amulets,”  and  “  Keepsakes,”  and  half  the 
publishers  in  London  were  imploring  tales,  sketches, 
and  poems  from  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Norton,  who  was 
the  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle  to  which  outsiders  longed 
in  vain  to  be  admitted.  Not  only  was  she  an  eloquent 
and  witty  talker,  but  a  clever  artist  and  a  delightful 
singer.  Three  years  after  her  marriage,  in  April,  1830, 
Moore  tells  us  that  he  dined  at  Mr.  Baring’s  with  the 
Fazakerleys,  Rogers  (the  poet),  and  Mrs. Norton,  “  who 
was  at  war  all  dinner-time  most  amusingly  with  Rogers.” 
“  Sung  in  the  evening,”  he  adds,  “  and  so  did  Mrs. 
Norton,  some  songs  full  of  feeling.”  No  wonder 
that  the  slightest  copy  of  verses  from  her  should  be 
pounced  upon  as  a  prize  by  a  curious  public. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  curiously  reminded  of 
Mrs.  Norton’s  early  literary  days  by  a  controversy 
which  went  on  in  the  Times.  Mrs.  Norton  accused  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood,  the  well-known  authoress,  with  having 
borrowed  the  plot  of  East  Lynne  from  a  tale  of  hers 
which  had  appeared  in  a  long-forgotten  annual.  Mrs. 
Wood  indignantly  denied  the  assertion,  and  declared 
that  she  had  never  even  seen  the  annual  in  question. 
Notwithstanding,  Mrs.  Norton  held  her  ground,  main¬ 
tained  that  none  of  Mrs.  Wood’s  novels  had  attained 
such  popularity  as  East  Lynne,  and  that  the  main  inci¬ 
dents  were  identically  the  same  as  in  her  own  annual 
story.  The  paper  war  between  the  two  ladies  finally 
dropped,  but  the  strange  part  was  that  no  one  could 
bring  forward  the  annual  which  was  the  great  cause  of 
the  dispute.  A  vast  number  of  Mrs.  Norton’s  minor 
poems  were  probably  written  about  this  time — “  The 
Arab’s  Farewell  to  his  Steed,”  “  Leve  Not,”  “We 
Have  Been  Friends  Together,”  and  a  hundred  more. 
The  smoothness  and  ease  of  Mrs.  Norton’s  verse  is 
remarkable ;  her  songs  are  “  most  musical,  most  melan¬ 
choly  they  are  never  humorous,  and  seldom  dramatic. 
The  first  years  of  her  married  life  must  have  been  busy 
ones  indeed.  She  had  often  to  write  under  pressure, 
without  the  necessary  leisure  to  polish  and  correct ;  and 
she  had,  besides,  all  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  an  affec¬ 
tionate  mother  on  her  shoulders.  Her  eldest  son, 
Fletcher  Cavendish,  was  born  in  1829,  when  she  was 
only  twenty-one ;  her  second  son,  Thomas  Brinsley 
(the  present  Lord  Grantley),  two  years  afterwards  ;  and 
her  youngest  son,  William  Charles  Chappie,  in  1833. 
Mrs.  Norton’s  ardent,  impulsive  nature  was  not  one  that 
could  half  feel  anything.  She  was  passionate  in  her 
loves  and  hates,  passionate  in  her  scorn,  passionate  in 
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her  independence,  and  deeply  passionate  in  that  absorb¬ 
ing  sense  of  motherhood  which  is  one  of  the  keenest 
instincts  in  a  woman’s  heart.  In  “  The  Lady  of  La 
Gara}e’’she  describes  how  the  crippled  Countess  can 
never  feel — 

“  That  strange  corporeal  weakness  sweetly  blent 
With  a  delicious  dream  of  full  content, 

With  pride  of  motherhood  and  thankful  prayers. 

And  a  confused  glad  sense  of  novel  cares. 

And  peeps  into  the  future  brightly  given. 

As  though  her  babe’s  blue  eyes  turned  earth  to  heaven.” 

In  Stuart  of  Dunleath  she  cries  with  a  genuine  burst 
of  enthusiasm — 

“  Childi  en  !  They  are  a  sacred  happiness.  Their  place  in  our 
hearts  is  marked  out  in  every  page  of  Holy  Writ.  Nearer  to  glory 
they  stand  than  we  in  this  world  and  the  next.  It  was  a  gentle 
and  not  unholy  fancy  that  made  the  Portuguese  artist,  Siquiera,  in 
one  of  his  sweet  pictures,  form  of  millions  of  infant  faces  the  floor 
of  heaven,  dividing  it  thus  from  the  fiery  vault  beneath  with  its 
groups  of  lost.  For  how  many  women  has  this  image  been  realised  ? 
How  many  have  been  saved  from  despair  by  the  voice  and  smile  of 
their  unconscious  little  ones  !  The  woman  who  is  a  mother  dwells 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  guardian  angels.  She  will  bear  on  for 
her  children's  sake.  She  will  toil  for  them,  die  for  them,  live  for 
them,  which  is  sometimes  harder  still.  Tlie  neglected,  miserable, 
maltreated  wife  has  still  one  bright  spot  in  her  home,  in  that  dark¬ 
ness  a  watchflre  bums — she  has  her  children’s  love — she  will  strive 
for  her  children.  The  angry  and  outraged  woman  secs  in  those  tiny 
features  a  pleading  more  eloquent  than  words  ;  her  wrath  against 
lior  husbantl  melts  in  the  sunshine  of  their  eyes.  Idiots  am  they 
who  in  family  quarrels  seek  to  punish  the  mother  by  parting  her 
from  her  offspring,  for  in  that  blasphemy  against  Nature  they  dO 
violence  to  God  s  own  decrees,  and  lift  away  from  her  heart  the 
consecrated  instruments  of  His  power.” 

With  this  new  joy  of  motherhood  fresh  upon  her 
Mrs.  Norton  advanced  further  into  the  fields  of  litera¬ 
ture.  In  1 8^0,  three  years  after  her  marriage,  her  poem 
of  “  The  Undying  One”  was  published.  It  was  a 
version  of  the  legend  of  the  “Wandering  Jew,”  and  was 
thought  worthy  of  high  praise  in  the  Edinburgh  Revinv. 
In  a  notice  of  it  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  it  is  said 
that  if  one  or  two  poems  of  equal  grace  and  originality 
were  produced  it  would  go  far  to  recover  the  public 
from  the  apathy  into  which  it  had  fallen  with  regard  to 
poetry.  Further  on  the  poem  is  declared  to  be  an 
honour  to  modern  literature,  and  the  more  interesting 
as  being  the  work  of  a  woman.  As  time  went  on  Mrs. 
Norton’s  fame  grew  ;  her  sayings  were  “  extremely 
noted.”  Recurring  to  Moore's  Diary  for  April,  1832, 
we  find  the  following  : — 

“  Called  upon  Mrs.  Norton  j  found  her  preparing  to  go  to 
Hayter’s,  who  is  painting  a  picture  of  her,  and  offered  to  walk  with 
her.  Had  accordingly  a  very  brisk  and  agreeable  walk  across  the 
two  parks,  and  took  her  in  the  highest  bloom  of  beauty  to  Hayter’s, 
who  said  he  wished  tliat  some  one  would  always  put  her  through 
this  process  before  she  came  to  him.  Hayter’s  picture  promises 
well.  Happening  to  mention  that  almost  everything  I  wrote  was 
composed  in  the  garden  or  the  fields,  ‘  One  would  guess  that  of  your 
poetry,’  said  Mrs.  Norton ;  ‘it  quite  emelU  of  them.’” 

Yet  all  this  time  there  was  a  skeleton  in  the  closet. 
Mrs.  Norton’s  domestic  life  was  becoming  more  and 
more  unhappy  every  day.  In  matrimonial  differences 
people  generally  declare  that  “  there  is  much  to  be  said 
on  both  sides,”  that  “  both  are  to  blame,”  &c.,  &c.,  but 
no  one  has  ever  been  found  to  say  a  single  word  in 
Mr.  Norton’s  favour.  We  are  told  by  one  authority 
(E.  Owens  Blackburne)  “  that  Mr.  Norton’s  barbarity 
and  vindictiveness  of  disposition  bordered  on  insanity ; 


that  he  used  physical  violence  on  his  wife,  who  almost 
supported  him  by  her  literary  labours,  and  that  he 
squandered  her  earnings  on  his  own  pleasures.”  He 
took  her  children  from  her  and  gave  them  into  the 
most  unworthy  guardianship  that  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive.  When  Old  Sir  Douglas  came  out  many  years 
afterwards,  Mrs.  Norton  gave  us  in  Kenneth  Ross 
the  skilful  pen-and-ink  portrait  of  a  coarse,  selfish, 
brutal  scamp,  intent  only  on  his  own  gratification,  no 
matter  at  what  cost,  and  utterly  incapable  of  gratitude 
or  any  generous  feeling.  Perhaps,  unconsciously,  she 
■was  reproducing  her  own  early  recollections,  which  had 
made  this  type  of  character  but  too  familiar  with  her. 
The  incident  in  Stuart  of  Dunleath  when  Sir  Stephen 
Penrhyn  clutches  his  wife  by  the  arm  so  roughly  that 
he  breaks  it,  may  also  owe  its  origin  to  some  of 
Mrs.  Norton’s  lamentable  experiences  at  this  time. 
The  worst,  however,  was  yet  to  come.  To  Mrs. 
Norton’s  brilliant  receptions  came  Lord  Melbourne, 
who  had  been  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  her  father’s  ; 
as  such  he  was  welcome  and  warmly  received.  Mr. 
Norton,  of  course,  wished  to  trade  on  such  a  profit¬ 
able  acquaintance.  He  hastened  to  ask  for  a  better 
appointment  or  a  loan  of  money.  Lord  Melbourne 
turned  a  deaf  ear,  for  he  was  thoroughly  disgusted  at 
the  mean-spirited  Honourable.  Mr.  Norton,  however, 
soon  finding  that  no  substantial  benefits  could  be  gained 
by  fair  means,  tried  something  else.  He  took  an  action 
against  the  Minister  whom  he  had  been  toadying  so 
long,  and  laid  the  damages  at  ^^10,000.  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
ton  was,  of  course,  the  alleged  cause,  and  Mr.  Norton 
did  his  best  to  play  the  part  of  the  injured  husband  to 
perfection.  But,  in  legal  phrase,  he  had  no  case.  The 
jury,  without  quitting  the  box  (we  quote  from  the 
Athenaum  notice),  pronounced  Mrs.  Norton  perfectly 
innocent  of  the  unjust,  false,  and  cruel  charges  brought 
against  her.  The  trial  was  the  great  event  of  1836; 
to  pass  it  over  would  be  impossible,  for  all  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
ton’s  future  life  is  mixed  up  wiih  it.  Before  it  came 
off  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Norton  had  so  worked  upon 
his  wife’s  feelings  by  remorseful  letters,  that,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  tenderness,  she  returned  to  him.  But  as  she 
says  in  her  pamphlet,  English  Laws  for  Women  in 
the  l^th  Century  (quoted  by  E.  Owens  Blackburne), 
she  found  that  this  was  part  of  a  deeply-laid  plot,  for 
after  the  trial,  when  she  consulted  with  her  lawyers 
whether  a  divorce  by  reason  of  cruelly  could  not  be 
pleaded  for,  and  brought  forward  the  many  instances  of 
ill-usage  which  she  had  suflered,  she  was  told  that 
she  could  not  plead  cruelty  which  she  had  forgiven, 
that  by  returning  to  Mr.  Norton  she  had  condoned  all 
she  had  complained  of.  His  persecution  of  her  con¬ 
tinued.  He  wanted  to  raise  money  settled  on  her  and 
her  sons,  and  he  induced  her  to  give  her  consent  to 
this  in  writing.  In  return  he  gave  her  a  written 
contract  drawn  up  by  a  lawyer,  and  signed  by  the 
lawyer  and  himself.  Then  he  resolved  to  rescind  or 
withdraw  this  contract,  and  when  Mrs.  Norton 
resisted  she  was  informed  that,  by  the  law  of  England, 
a  married  woman  could  not  be  a  party  to  a  contract  or 
have  moneys  of  her  own.  When  she  complained  she 
was  nunished  by  a  flood  of  libels  published  in  all  the 
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English  newspapers — libels  for  which,  though  proved 
falsehoods,  she  could  obtain  no  redress  because  they 
were  published^by  her  husband.  As  to  money,  even 
that  which  she  earned  by  literature  was  subject  to  his 
claims,  just  as,  she  proudly  adds,  the  manual  labour 
of  the  slave  is  subject  to  the  claims  of  his  master. 
She  says  that  when  she  stood  at  the  Westminster  County 
Court  with  the  vain  contract  in  her  hand,  and  when 


the  law  was  shown  to  be  for  her  what  it  was  for 
the  slave  in  Kentucky,  the  strongest  sympathy  was 
given,  and  when  Mr.  Norton  tried  to  address  the  court, 
his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  groans  and  hooting  of 
an  excited  crowd ;  but  sympathy  could  not,  she  says, 
“  force  open  for  me  the  iron  gates  of  the  law  which 
barred  out  justice.  It  could  not  prevent  libel  and  fraud, 
the  ripping  up  of  old  wounds  and  the  infliction  of  new.” 


(7c  he  concluded  in  our  next  Number.) 


isrusiGAL  km 

Y  the  time  these  notes  are  in  the  hands  of 
our  readers  we  shall  have  reached  a  tem¬ 
porary  lull  in  musical  matters  of  a  serious 
character,  and  the  children  will  be  having 
it  all  their  own  way  with  pantomime,  extra¬ 
vaganza,  and  other  Christmas  amusements.  By 
the  week  preceding  Christmas  tVe  first  half  of 
the  1  ondon  musical  season  comes  to  an  end,  and 
though  as  a  rule  it  is  not  characterised  by  any- 
A  thing  very  remarkable  in  the  way  of  novelty,  it 
^  does  occasionally  present  some  few  features  of 
*  striking  interest.  This  year  we  have  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fortunate,  as  we  have  been  enjoying  a  brief 
sea‘"on  of  Italian  opera  at  the  Haymarket,  in  the  course 
of  which  a  new,  and  in  some  respects  highly  successful, 
opera  has  been  produced — Signor  Marchetti’s  Ruy  Bias. 
The  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society  have  introduced  to 
the  London  musical  public  Professor  Maefarren’s  new 
oratorio,  Joseph,  which  made  such  a  striking  success  at 
the  last  Leeds  Festival,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  choir 
have  produced  a  remarkable  novelty  in  the  shape  of  an 
oratorio,  Hezekiah,  from  the  pen  of  the  veteran  song¬ 
writer,  Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton.  Of  these  three  works  Pro¬ 
fessor  Maefarren’s  oratorio  demands  our  attention  first, 
and  for  several  reasons.  The  writer,  as  Principal  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Music 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  stands  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  English  musicians  -,  added  to  this,  he  has  given 
us  proof  of  his  powers  of  composition  in  almost  every 
department  of  music,  and  in  all  he  has  achieved  un¬ 
questioned  success ;  lastly,  he  has  for  some  time  past 
turned  his  attention  especially  to  the  highest  form  of 
musical  writing — sacred  oratorio — Joseph  having  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Resurrection  and  John  the  Baptist  with  praise¬ 
worthy  rapidity.  In  some  respects  the  new  oratorio  is 
an  advance  upon  its  predecessors,  though  it  is  question¬ 
able  whether,  taken  altogether,  it  is  likely  to  supplant 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  favour  of  the  general  public.  It 
has  some  numbers  far  surpassing  in  dramatic  and  pic¬ 
turesque  treatment  anything  that  the  writer  has  pre¬ 
viously  given  us,  but  the  general  interest  is  not  so 
equally  maintained,  some  of  the  numbers  are  decidedly 
dull,  and  several  unnecessary  features  are  introduced 
into  the  libretto,  which  have  only  the  effect  of  lengthen¬ 
ing  out  the  work  and  making  it  fatiguing  to  the 
audience.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  this  is  chiefly  the 
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case  with  the  portions  alloted  to  the  “  impersonal” 
contralto  and  soprano,  the  wordsof  which  are  culled, 
not  altogether  successfully,  from  the  Bible.  Instead 
of  following  the  old  Handelian  system  of  telling  the 
story  by  means  of  recitative.  Professor  Macfarren  has 
divided  his  work  into  a  series  of  scenes  and  “  dia¬ 
logues,”  in  which  the  various  characters  speak  in  the 
first  person,  and  this  arrangement  gives  considerable 
advantages  for  a  dramatic  treatment  of  the  subject.  It 
is  in  the  choruses,  however,  that  he  has  been  most 
distinctly  successful.  The  chorus  of  Ishmaelites  for 
male  voices  in  unison,  with  a  very  characteristic 
accompaniment,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  bits  cf 
work  that  has  been  heard  for  some  time,  and  at  the 
performance  it  was  most  rapturously  applauded,  and 
obtained  the  only  encore  of  the  evening.  Other  effective 
choruses  were  the  opening  “  O  praise  the  Lord,’’  pas¬ 
toral  in  character,  and  smoothly  flowing  ;  the  fugue 
chorus,  “  Honour  thy  father  the  concluding  chorus 
of  the  first  part,  “  A  voice  was  heard  in  Ramah  and 
the  singularly  beautiful  one  which  describes  the  years 
of  famine,  “  If  I  enter  into  the  city.”  Of  the  solos  the 
air  allotted  to  Reuben,  “Let  us  not  kill  him,”  is  the 
most  striking,  and  it  was  sung  with  the  greatest  possible 
earnestness  and  feeling  by  Mr.  Lloyd.  Mr!  Santley,  who 
took  the  music  of  the  title  ride,  had  a  fine  opportunity 
in  the  air,  “  If  I  forget  thee  and  Madame  Patey,  the 
impersonal  contralto,  though  suffering  from  a  bad  cold, 
did  not  allow  a  beautiful  air,  “  Who  ever  perished,”  to 
miss  its  proper  effect.  The  other  soloists  were  Madame 
Sherrington,  Mr.  Osgood  (Benjamin),  and  Signor  Foli 
(Jacob).  Not  the  least  successful  number  of  the  work 
was  the  sestett,  “  Forgive,  if  ye  have  aught  against  any,” 
in  which  all  the  principals  were  associated.  The  perform¬ 
ance  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  one,  though  here  and 
there  there  were  indications  of  imperfect  preparation, 
and  one  felt  inclined  to  regret  that  the  six  rehearsals 
which  it  is  said  were  all  that  were  allowed  for  getting 
up  the  work  were  not  increased  to  at  least  half  as 
many  again.  The  band  was  in  this  respect  perhaps 
worse  off  than  the  chorus,  and  in  the  accompanimtnt 
throughout  there  w^as  plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 
We  hope  that  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society 
will  give  us  another  opportunity  of  hearing  this  work 
in  the  course  of  the  season. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton’s  oratorio  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call 
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it,  sacred  drama,  of  Hezehiah,  will  not  disappoint  the 
general  musical  public,  among  whom  the  veteran  song¬ 
writer  has  always  found  his  most  admiring  patrons, 
though  it  may  not  come  up,  in  the  opinion  of  advanced 
musicians,  to  the  necessary  dignity  and  abstruseness  of 
modern  oratorio  music.  It  is  essentially  an  oratorio  for 
the  people — bright  and  melodious,  such  as,  perhaps,  no 
other  composer  living  could  have  given  us,  and  the 
applause  with  which  it  was  received  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  its  production  augurs  well  for  its  future 
popularity.  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  find  a  man  of 
Mr.  Hatton’s  years  still  hard  at  work,  and  as  prolific  as 
ever  in  the  easy  flow  of  melody  which  has  always  dis¬ 
tinguished  his  work.  All  the  performers,  soloists, 
band,  and  chorus,  did  their  work  con  amore. 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  have  not,  so  far, 
shown  any  sign  of  aiming  at  novelty  this  season.  The 
oratorios  given  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  S/.  Paul  and  Handel’s  Judas  Maccabeus, 
together  with  the  customary  Christmas  performance  of 
the  Messiah,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than 
say  that  the  performances  were  well  up  to  the  usual 
Exeter  Hall  standard. 

Mr.  Mapleson’s  winter  season  of  opera  at  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre  has  been  so  successful  that  it  is  to 
be  hoped  he  will  make  it  a  permanent  institution.  There 
certainly  ought  always  to  be  a  “  public”  for  first- 
class  opera  performances  at  reduced  prices,  and  without 
many  of  the  uncomfortable  evening-dress  restrictions,  at 
.any  time  of  the  year.  Though  no  new  stars  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  brilliancy  have  appeared,  there  has  been  a  good 
working  company,  the  bulk  of  the  work  falling  to 
Madlle.  Caroline  Salla,  Madlle.  de  Belocca,  and 
Signor  Fancelli,  and  the  two  debutantes,  Madlle. 
Parodi  and  Miss  Purdy,  htiving  succeeded  in  making 
decidedly  favourable  impressions.  The  last-named 
young  lady,  who  has  been  for  some  few  years  an 
established  favourite  in  our  concert-rooms,  evinced  the 
possession  of  dramatic  ability  of  a  distinctly  high  order. 
Madlle.  Trebelli  put  in  an  appearance  once  only.  Of 
the  two  novelties  promised  in  the  prospectus,  Verdi’s 
Forza  del  Destino  and  Marchetti’s  Ruy  Bias,  only  the 
latter  was  produced,  and,  indeed,  the  success  it  attained 
was  sufficient  to  warrant  Mr.  Mapleson  in  holding 
back  his  other  good  card.  Without  rising  to  the 
highest  standard  of  operatic  writing.  Signor  Marchetti 
has  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  picturesque  and 
tuneful  setting  of  the  familiar  tale,  and  Mr.  Mapleson’s 
p.atrons  have  evinced  their  approbation  of  his  work  in 
the  most  decided  manner. 

On  the  Crystal  Palace  opera  stage  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  an  English  version  of  Cimarosa’s  opera,  II 
Matrimonio  Segreto,  under  the  title  of  The  Secret 


Marriage.  It  has  not  been  heard  in  this  country  for 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  inasmuch  as  it 
is  Cimarosa’s  best  opera,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not 
again  be  shelved,  and  it  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
repertory  of  “  operas  in  English,”  for  which  now-a- 
days  there  is  such  a  fancy.  Some  few  only  of  the 
detached  numbers  have  from  time  to  time  made  their 
appearance  in  concert  programmes,  but  as  a  whole  the 
opera  is  quite  unknown  to  the  present  generation  of 
amateurs,  and  the  heartiness  with  which  it  was  received 
showed  that  its  wealth  of  melody  and  general  ingenuity 
of  treatment  were  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  audience. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  the  work  of  which  the 
story  is  told  that  on  its  first  production  at  Vienna  in 
1792,  before  the  Emperor  Leopold,  his  Imperial 
Majesty  was  so  pleased  with  the  dainty  dish  set  before 
him  that  he  commanded  an  encore  of  the  entire  work, 
which  was  accordingly  given  again  after  an  interval  in 
which  the  performers  were  regaled  with  a  sumptuous 
banquet.  The  present  version  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  W.  Grist,  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  is  thoroughly 
well  done,  more  especially  as  regards  the  lyrical  portion. 
The  opera  was  most  satisfactorily  performed,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  characters  being  supported  by  Madame  Cave 
Ashton,  Miss  Alice  Booth,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Bernard 
Lane,  and  Mr.  Temple. 

Fome  few  of  the  theatres  have  added  new  features  to 
their  bills,  but  most  of  them  have  been  reserving  them¬ 
selves  for  the  Christmas  season.  At  the  Gaiety  Little 
Doctor  Faust  is  as  popular  as  ever,  but  Mr.  Burnand's 
bright  little  sketch,  27v  Musical  Box, been  withdrawn 
to  make  way  for  an  adapt.ation  by  Mr.  Hollingshead  of 
Le  Cigale,  the  latest  comedy  of  MM.  Meilhac  and  Halevy. 
The  adapter,  who  has  christened  the  piece  The  Grass¬ 
hopper,  has  kept  with  great  fidelity  to  his  origin il, 
having  altered  little  more  than  the  locale  and  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  story,  which  is  that  of  a  young  rope- 
dancer,  the  “  grasshopper,”  who  is  rescued  by  a 
painter  from  the  too  obtrusive  attentions  of  her 
manager,  and  who,  being  discovered  to  be  of  noble 
birth,  has  to  resume  her  position  in  society,  where  her 
previous  training  leads  her  into  all  sorts  of  scrapes, 
and  eventually  returns  to  her  old  profession  to  marry 
her  fiiithful  preserver,  is  retained  in  almost  every 
particular,  and  much  of  the  dialogue  is  a  literal  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  original.  The  part  of  the  heroine,  written 
for  Madame  Chaumont,  finds  here  its  only  possible 
representative  in  Miss  Farren,  whose  fun  and  vivacity 
are  the  life  of  the  piece.  Still  this  is,  after  all,  only 
one  side  of  the  character,  and  in  its  genuine  senti¬ 
mental  aspect  the  bright  little  actress  is  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Mr.  Terry  makes  an  admirable  representative 
of  the  lover. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

*•*  It  is  absohitely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
onr  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  YHien 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  disonssed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  arjnunent  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instmotion. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editoe  or  THE  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  CoBSESPONDENTs. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Double  Acrostic. 

Ot’E  third  series  of  Six  Double  Acrostics  began  in  the  December 
number.  A  copy  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  will 
be  sent  free  of  charge  for  twelve  months  to  the  lady  who  shall  guess 
accurately  the  greatest  number  of  the  series. 

The  result  will  be  published  in  our  June  number,  in  which  the  name 
and  address  of  the  successful  competitor  will  be  announced. 

Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  tenth  day  of  each  month.  'The  solu¬ 
tion  "of  the  Acrostic  that  appears  in  this  number  will  be  given  in 
February,  with  the  names  of  those  who  have  succeeded  in  guessing  all 
the  lights. 

The  result  of  the  competition  for  the  last  series  of  six  will  be 
announced  in  onr  February  number. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XIV. 

No  “  summer  friend”  is  this  ; - in  darkest  days 

My  second  brings  ns, - as  in  brighter  hours, 

Like  Robin  Redbreast,  it  is  with  us  still. 

Cheering,  suggesting  hope  with  fragrance  sweet. 

I.  ’Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that  make  the  truth  ; 

But  the  plain  single - that  is  vowed  true. 

2.  “  Lights”  we  are,  but  do  not  follow  us.  We  are  will-o’-the- 
wisps,  and  always  mislead. 

3.  On  either  side  with  i  between 

I’ve  made  men  weep  ere  now,  I  ween. 

4.  I  would  not  enter  on  my - of  friends 

(Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense, 

Tet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

5.  This  light  “  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other, 
and  scarce  in  that ;  for  it  is  true  we  may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot 
give  conduct.” 

6.  “  But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  onr  ears, 

Then  imitate  the  action  of” - this  light. 

SOLUTION  OP  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XIII., 
and  first  of  present  series. 

A  thing  that’s  heard  of,  read  True  Love. 

of,  seldom  seen. 

One  doubts  at  times  if  it  has 
ever  been. 

1.  This  is  a  came  weU  known  in  i.  Tell  (William). 

modem  story, 

Its  owner’s  skill  had  won  a 
meed  of  glory. 

2.  These  the  initials  of  two  cham-  2.  Rowland  and  Oliver. 

pions  knightly. 

Whose  zealous  followers,  or 
wrong  or  rightly, 

Eztoll^  them  with  extreme  | 
eulogium  rather. 

3.  The  name  of  modem  writers,  3.  Uvarov. 

sun  and  father. 

4.  King  of  my  class,  I  know  no  4.  Eagle. 

other  ’ology. 

But  something  of  my  own, 

that’s  ornithology.  Allegba. 

No  correct  solutions  have  been  received. 

Flower  Associations. 

Ecilu  would  be  much  obliged  if  any  correspondent  could  inform 
her  of  any  poetical,  legendary,  or  historical  associations  connected 
with  the  bine  flowers  of  Europe,  such  as  the  bluebell,  violet,  &c.,  or 
n  what  books  she  could  find  this  information 


Purs. 

Sealskin  writes — “I  have  taken  in  the  Englishwoman  from  the 
commencement,  but  I  have  never  written  to  yon,  as  all  my  wants 
have  been  anticipated  until  now.  Seeing  how  kindly  you  answer 
others,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  troubling  you  with  some  questions, 
and  if  you  will  answer  them  in  the  December  number  I  shall  be  very 
grateful.  I  have  had  some  valuable  sealskins  dressed  by  a  good 
furrier,  and  I  wish  to  make  them  into  a  long  jacket  myself,  but  they 
have  a  sleek  appearan  e,  ditfereiit  from  the  velvety  look  I  have  seen 
in  others,  and  1  have  been  told  they  ought  to  be  rubbed  with  some¬ 
thing,  but  do  not  know  what.  Can  you  inform  mo  ?  [I  do  not  know 
in  the  least.  You  had  better  apply  to  a  furrier.]  Ought  the  pile  to 
run  up  or  down  the  jacket  ?  [Up.]  Should  the  jacket  be  made  entire 
and  separate  from  the  lining,  then  tacked  to  it,  or  outside,  and  lining 
seamed  together  P  [The  jacket  is  made  separate.]  1  also  have  some 
otter  and  chinchilla ;  how  should  the  pile  of  those  run  ?  [The  pile 
of  chinchilla  runs  down;  also  that  of  otter,  I  believe,  but  am  not 
sure.]  Can  all  furs  be  worn  by  a  daughter  in  mourning  for  her 
mother?  [Yes.]  If  you  can  give  me  any  hints  as  to  the  making  up 
of  furs  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged.”  [I  am  sorry  to  say  I  know  very 
littlo  about  it,  never  having  attempted  anything  of  the  kind,  and  I  do 
not  find  that  furriers  are  willing  to  answer  questions.  They  very 
naturally  prefer  to  keep  the  secrets  of  their  trade,  and  keep  business 
in  their  own  hands.] 

Derivation. 

Emily  writes — “Dear  Kummino-Bikd, — Will  you  kindly  inform 
a  reader  of  your  valuable  Magazine  the  derivation  of  the  word  anti¬ 
macassar,  and  oblige  one  that  is  anxious  to  know  ?”  [I  do  not  know 
from  what  the  word  is  derived,  but  fancy  it  may  be  from  the  oil 
“  macassar,”  and  ns  antimacassars  act  as  a  protection  to  the  backs  of 
chairs  and  conches  from  such  mixtures  when  used  in  the  hair,  the 
“  anti”  may  have  that  meaning.  This,  however,  is  simply  a  con¬ 
jecture.] 

Keeping  a  Diary. 

Any  one  who  is  hesitating  whether  to  keep  a  diary  or  not  during 
the  coming  year  may  read  with  interest  the  following  passage  from 
that  excellent  book.  Studious  Women,  by  Monseignenr  Dupnnlonp. 
He  says  : — “  I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  great  use  a  woman  would 
find  in  noting  down  from  time  to  time  and  consecutively,  as  in 
a  sort  of  private  diary,  her  impressions  and  her  reflections,  at  least  on 
the  important  events  of  her  life.  But  there  is  also  another  diary  to 
lie  kept,  besides  this  one,  of  the  inner  Ufe  of  the  soul,  and  the  nsuaUy 
limited  events  of  family  Ufe.  A  woman  might  keep  a  second  journal 
in  which  she  might  note  down,  not  every  day  (this  ikould  be  too  much), 
but  from  time  to  time,  some  serious  reflections  or  graver  thoughts,  a 
sort  of  journal  in  which  she  might  write  an  analysis,  or  oven  a  phrase, 
of  a  discourse  or  conversation  that  had  happened  to  strike  her,  an 
observation  made  on  some  journey  or  excursion,  on  some  building,  or 
in  some  gallery ;  and  these  are  valuable  recoUections  to  fix,  because 
they  soon  evaporate,  and  when  they  are  thus  fixed  they  remain  as  a 
sort  of  triumphant  acquisition  for  the  mind.  The  habit  is  thus  formed 
of  intelUgently  seeing  and  listening,  and  of  giving  form  to  what  one 
has  seen  and  beard.  As  for  the  diary,  properly  so  called,  not  written 
at  all  in  a  serious  and  CbristianUke  spirit,  I  own  that  this  sort  of  diary 
would  rather  frighten  me !”  In  another  part  of  the  same  book  the  author 
says  : — “  When  one  knows  how  to  profit  by  the  least  portions  of  time, 
one  may  work  wonders.  The  Chancellor  d’Agnessean  used  to  say, 

‘  These  arc  the  volumes  I  have  written  daring  the  five  minutes  of  each 
day  for  the  last  twenty  years  that  Madame  d’Agnesseau  has  been  too 
late  for  dinner.’  ”  This  is  rather  encouraging  than  otherwise  to  dila¬ 
tory  and  unpunctual  wives,  though  we  may  be  sure  that  the  good 
Monseigneur  Dupanloup  did  not  mean  it  in  that  light.  Elsewhere  he 
says — and  this  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  a  conversazione : — “  To  listen, 
this  is  what  women,  and  above  all  young  girls,  seem  to  know  least,  and 
nevertheless  they  are  judged  much  more  by  the  way  they  listen  than 
by  the  way  they  talk.  Timidity  or  some  other  obstacle  may  deprive  a 
young  girl  of  her  advantages  in  conversation,  but  nothing  can  ever 
prevent  her  from  listening  well,  from  not  disturbing,  diverting,  or 
lowering,  by  a  mal-dpropos  interruption  or  an  absurd  question,  a  con¬ 
versation  that  is  elevated  and  animated.  To  listen !  That  rare  art, 
that  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  a  girl  before  drawing  and  music — ‘  the 
first  of  the  liberal  arts,’  says  some  clever  lutbor  ” 
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Miscellaneous. 

C.  II.,  who  has  been  a  constant  subscriber  to  the  Exglishwom.\x’s 
Domestic  Magazine,  wishes  to  be  informed  of  any  ladies’  repository 
to  which  she  can  subscribe,  as  she  is  anxious  to  belong  to  such  a 
society.  She  would  also  be  glad  to  bo  informed  of  any  other  way  in 
which  a  lady  can  earn  money. 

J.  W.  C.  sends  the  following  to  our  Conversazione : — 

O  river  rolling  brightly  to  the  sea, 

O  summer  scented  breezes  blowing  free, 

O  happy  birds  outsinging  from  the  tree. 

Bring  back  lost  days  to  me. 

Only  one  day  from  out  the  buried  years. 

That  day  of  smiles  and  tears 
And  hopes  and  fears. 

In  that  deep  summer  prime, 

Close  nestling,  shaded  ’neath  the  leafy  lime, 

Two  breaking  hearts  throbbed  time. 

Ah,  love,  it  cannot  be. 

Only  a  sister  ever  unto  thee, 

But  fond,  fond  sister— ask  no  more  of  mo  ! 

Spare  me,  my  own  heart’s  darling ;  ask  not  why ; 

Oh !  surely  now  I  feel  ’twere  sweet  to  die 
And  watch  thee  from  yon  azure  sky  ! 

The  river  rolled  down  silent  to  the  sea ; 

Nor  waves  nor  birds  made  music  then  for  me : 

And  nevermore  came  she  ! 

Ah,  well-remembered  words  of  that  dead  day  ! 

Told  thro’  this  ])ilgrimage  has  been  her  way, 

What  autumn  to  the  May ! 

No  roses  in  thy  i>ath,  dear  one,  I  know. 

For  thee  years  come  and  go, 

Joy  reft  and  slow, 

God  wills  it.  Be  it  so. 

The  Birthday  Bu,r.  (Ilatchards,  Piccadilly.)  A  most  acceptable 
present  in  the  form  of  a  neat  ease,  containing  pocket  editions  of  three 
birthday  books — “The  Soul’s  Inquiries  Answered  in  the  Words  of 
Scripture,”  “'riie  Shakespeare  Birthday  Book,”  and  the  "Poetical 
Birthday  Book.”  We  have  already  noticed  the  last-mentioned,  so 
admirably  edited  by  the  Countess  of  Portsmouth ;  the  others  are  well 
known  and  worthy  comyanions,  and  it  would  be  diflScnlt  to  suggest  a 
present  more  acceptable  to  persons  of  taste  and  culture. 

WooEsiA  writes — “  I  have  two  old  boards,  of  which  the  inclosed  is 
a  rough  sketch.  I  have  shown  them  to  a  great  many  people,  but  no 
one  can  tell  me  what  they  are  for  or  how  they  are  used.  They  arc 
evidently  for  playing  some  game,  and  1  am  writing  to  you  in  the  hope 
that  yon  can  tell  me,  as  editors  are  supposed  to  know  everything.” 
[1  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  know  what  they  can  be.  If  I  can  find 
out  before  our  February  number  appears,  I  will  let  you  know.j 
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Useful  writes — “Can  you  inform  me  by  post  where  I  can  get 
crewels  in  small  skeins  (not  larger  than  Joz.  each)  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  the  ordinary  retail  price  ?  I  should  like  to  have  them  by 
the  pound  or  dozen,  I  have  had  some  from  Jlessrs.  Appleton  Bros, 
but  the  skeins  are  too  large  where  such  a  great  quantity  of  shades 
and  colours  are  required.  [From  Madame  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta- 
street.  Covent-garden.]  Can  you  or  any  of  your  contributors  tell 
me  where  bamboo  canes  can  be  purchased  by  bundle  or  dozen  ?  I 
think  you  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  my  noni-de-plume  has  been 
used  by  any  other  correspondent.  I  have  looked  through  many  buck 
numbers  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  but  cannot 
find  any  contributions  except  those  sent  by  myself  to  the  different 
departments  with  that  title.  I  do  not  always  write  myself,  and  I 
neglected  a  little  while  ago  to  send  my  private  name  and  address, 
which  probably  accounts  for  the  mistake.  I  will  change  the  name  if 
needful.  My  only  objection  to  doing  so  is  that  my  friends  know  the 
title,  as  I  have  used  it  for  years.  I’he  following  is  a  well-tried  and 
most  excellent  recipe  for  Christmas  cake,  and  has  the  great  advantage 
of  being  without  eggs : — libs,  flour,  libs,  currants.  Jib.  candied  peel. 


20ZS.  citron,  ilb.  lard,  zozs.  German  yeast,  ijlb.  pale  moist  sugar, 

J  teaspounful  carbonate  of  soda.  Mix  well  with  a  little  milk  into  a 
stiff  batter,  and  beat  till  all  the  lumps  are  out.  Set  it  to  rise  for  2 
or  3  hours,  and  then  drop  into  cake  tins  lined  with  greased  paper,  and 
bake.  This  quantity  will  moke  two  large  cakes,  and  will  keep  for 
a  year.” 

Land,  and  tVater  has  the  following  : — Recipe  for  Weak  Hair. — There 
is  no  boon  so  great  to  quacks  as  a  weak  growth  of  hair.  The  number 
of  preparations  which  are  warranted  to  effect  a  perfect  cure  is  legior, 
and  of  course  not  one-half  of  them  are  to  be  trusted.  Dr.  Fox  gives  a 
most  valuable  recipe  for  the  weakness  which  succeeds  ringworm  in  the 
columns  of  the  Lancet.  Nothing  is  better,  he  says,  than  a  mild, 
stimulating,  cantharadine  wash,  applied  with  plenty  of  gentle  friction, 
followed  by  a  free  brushing,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  scalp  gently. 
Another  effective  application :  Tincture  of  nux  vomica,  three  drachms ; 
distilled  vinegar,  two  ounces  and  a-half;  tincture  of  capsicum,  one 
drachm ;  tincture  of  lytta,  six  drachms ;  spirit  of  rosemary,  one  ounce ; 
rosewater  to  make  up  nix  ounces.  A  most  elegant  and  pleasant  lotion 
is  made  by  the  addition  of  a  little  honey-water  and  some  pleasant 
scent,  and  by  careful  mixing  and  filtration.  Soiled  Marble. — \Mien 
marble  is  iron.rusted,  says  an  American  paper,  it  can  usually  be  re- 
moved  by  rubbing  with  lemon-juice.  Almost  all  other  stains  may  be 
taken  off  by  mixing  one  ounce  of  finely-powdered  chalk,  one  of 
pumice-stone,  and  two  ounces  of  common  soda.  Sift  these  together 
through  a  fine  sieve,  and  mix  with  water.  When  thoroughly  mixed, 
rub  this  mixture  over  the  stains  faithfully,  and  they  will  disapiiear. 
Wash  the  marhle  after  this  with  soap  and  water,  dry,  and  polish  with 
a  chamois  skin,  and  the  marble  will  look  like  new.  Hints  About  Glue. 
—  Good  glue  should  be  semi-transparent,  of  a  light-brown  colour,  and 
free  from  waves  or  cloudy  lines.  Glue  loses  much  of  its  strength  by 
frequent  re-melting,  therefore  that  which  is  newly  made  is  preferable 
to  that  which  has  been  re-boiled.  The  hotter  the  glue  the  more  force 
it  will  exert  in  keeping  the  joined  parts  glued  together.  In  all  largo 
and  long  joints  it  should  be  applied  immediately  after  boiling.  Insect 
Destroyer. — The  Journal  of  Chemistry  says  that  hot  alum-water  is  the 
best  insect-destroyer  known.  Put  the  alum  into  hot  water  and  let  it 
boil  till  all  the  alum  is  dissolved ;  then  apply  it  hot  with  a  brush  to  all 
cracks,  closets,  bedsteads,  and  other  places  whei-e  any  insects  are 
found.  Ants,  bed-bugs,  cockroaches,  and  creeping  things  are  killed 
by  it,  while  it  has  no  danger  of  poisoning  the  family  or  injuring 
property. 

The  following  recipes  come  from  an  American  subscriber: — 

A  spoonful  of  vinegar  should  always  be  put  in  the  water  in  which 
fish  is  boiled. 

A  lather  made  with  any  fine  white  soap  is  superior  to  dear  water 
for  making  cold  starch  for  linen. 

Lemons  can  be  kept  sweet  and  fresh  for  months  by  putting  them  in 
a  clean  tight  cask  or  jsir,  and  covering  with  eidd  w  ater.  'I'he  water 
must  be  changed’as  often  as  every  other  day,  and  the  cask  kept  in  a 
cool  place. 

To  Use  Stale  Bread. — It  should  be  broken  up,  dried  slowly  in  the 
oven,  then  grated  or  pounded  in  a  mortar  to  coarse  powder,  and  kept 
in  wide-mouthed  bottles,  well  corked.  It  will  keep  a  long  time  in  a 
dry  place,  and  is  useful  for  every  dinner  in  the  week,  in  one  way  or 
another,  for  breading  chops,  cutlets,  fish,  &c. 

Chocolate  Pudding. — One  quart  of  sweet  milk,  three  ounces  of  grated 
chocolate ;  scald  the  milk  and  chocolate  together,  and,  when  cool,  add 
the  yolks  of  five  eggs  and  one  cup  of  sugar;  hake  about  twenty-five 
minutes,  beat  the  whites  for  the  top,  brown  in  the  oven,  eat  cold. 

Potato  Salad. — Boil  the  potatoes  with  the  skins  on  till  they  arc  just 
done,  not'  until  they  fall  to  pieces.  Peel  off  the  skin  while  hot,  and 
when  cold  slice  them  thin.  For  every  quart  of  sliced  potato  allow 
one  tablespoonful  of  oil  or  melted  butter,  and  two  of  vinegar,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  a  small  onion  chopped  very  fine,  and  a  good-sized 
apple  chopped  fine. 

Royal  Toast. — Pound  in  a  mortar  six  ounces  of  any  kind  of  cold 
remains  of  poultry  or  game,  three  ounces  of  fat  ham,  a  pinch  of  white 
pepper,  ditto  of  powdered  thyme,  and  one  ounce  of  lobster ;  prepare 
six  pieces  of  toast,  cut  off  the  crust,  butter  a  little,  spread  the  game 
mixture  over,  and  finally,  just  before  serving,  lay  on  each  one  egg 
poached  and  turned ;  garnish  with  parsley. 

Making  Beef  Tea  without  Heat. — A  way  to  make  beef  tea  is  to  use 
no  heat  whatever,  except  that  generated  by  the  thawing  of  ice — the 
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change  of  water  from  a  solid  to  a  li(xaid  form.  This  is  done  by  filling 
a  deep  dish  with  dice-like  pieces  of  beef,  and  then  piling  cracked  ice  on 
top.  The  result,  in  an  hour  or  two,  is  a  certain  amount  of  juice  in  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  that  is  really  an  ice-cold  beef  tea.  The  beef  is  just 
as  much  deprived  of  its  juices  and  changed  in  its  character  as  if  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  steaming  or  even  a  stewing  process.  No  more  nutriment 
is  left  in  the  fibre  of  the  beef  than  when  the  juices  are  extracted  by 
heat. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  asserts  that  no  recipe  for  plum  pudding  has 
ever  surpassed  the  short  and  simple  formula  laid  down  by  Mrs.  Glasse 
in  the  first  edition  of  her  Art  of  Cooking,  published  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago.  The  following  is  the  recipe : — “  For  a  boiled  plum 
pudding,  take  a  pound  of  suet,  cut  in  little  pieces,  not  too  fine,  a 
pound  of  currants,  and  a  pound  of  raisins  stoned,  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs  and  half  the  whites,  the  crumb  of  a  penny  loaf  grated  fine,  half 
a  nutmeg  grated  and  a  teaspoonful  of  beaten  ginger,  a  little  salt,  a 
pound  of  flour,  a  pint  of  milk ;  beat  the  eggs  first ;  then  half  the 
milk  ;  beat  them  together  and  by  degrees  stir  in  the  flour  and  bread¬ 
crumbs  ;  then  the  suet,  spice,  and  fruit,  and  as  much  milk  as  will 
mix  it  all  well  together  and  very  thick.  B  jil  it  five  hours.” 

Oatmeal  Drink. 

M.  F.  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Editor  of  the  E-vclish- 
wouan’s  Domestic  Magazine,  and  having  seen  in  the  October 
number  that  a  lady  under  the  name  of  S.vowdrop  asks  for  a 
recipe  for  oatmeal  drink,  she  begs  to  forward  one,  which  is 
copied  from  the  Pai-ish  Jfagazine  for  October  this  year.  Recipe  for 
Oatmeal  Drink. — The  proportions  are  lib.  of  oatmeal  to  2  or  3 
(xuarts  of  water,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  work  and 
thirst;  it  should , be  well  boiled,  auj  then  i  oz.  or  ijoz.  of  brown 
sugar  added.  If  you  find  it  thicker  than  yon  like,  add  3  quarts  of 
water.  Before  you  driuk  it  shake  up  the  oatmeal  through  the  liquid. 
Ill  summer  drink  this  cold,  iu  winter  hot.  You  will  find  that  it  not 
only  quenches  thirst,  but  will  give  you  more  strength  and  enduradee 
than  any  other  drink.  If  you  cannot  boil  it,  you  can  take  a  little 
oatmeal  mixed  with  cold  water  and  sugar;  but  this  is  not  so  good. 
Always  boil  it  if  you  can.  If  at  any  time  you  have  to  make  a  very 
long  day,  as  in  harvest,  and  cannot  stop  for  meals,  increase  the  oat¬ 
meal  to  41b.,  or  even  Jib.  meal,  and  the  water  to  3  quarts,  if  you  arc 
likely  to  be  very  thirsty.  If  you  cannot  get  oatmeal,  wheat  flour  will 
do,  but  not  quite  so  well. 

Perquisites. 

A  Victim,  Aunt  Mary,  and  others  interested  in  the  question  of 
perejuisites,  commissions  to  servants  from  tradespeople,  &c.,  if  they 
have  not  already  seen  the  following  letter,  will  be  glad  to  have  their 
attention  called  to  it.  It  appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  was 
signed  “  J.  P.”  : — “Allow  me  to  state  my  reason  for  dealing  with  the 
Civil  Service  Stores  and  with  the  tradespeople  who  have  affiliated  them¬ 
selves  to  that  establishment.  I  give  my  cook  and  housekeeper  £50 
a  year,  besides  her  board,  washing,  and  beer.  Her  legitimate  wages 
are,  therefore,  about  equal  to  the  earnings  of  the  curate  of  the  parish. 
But  my  establishment  being  large,  about  £30  a  week  passes  through 
her  hands  for  the  payment  of  my  weekly  bills.  On  this  she  receives  from 
my  tradespeople  a  percentage  of  at  least  5  per  cent.,  which  more  than 
doubles  her  legitimate  caniings  from  me.  I  pay  her  £50  a  year  and  her 
board  to  look  after  my  interests ;  they  pay  her— with  my  money,  mind 
you — £80  a  year  to  look  after  their  interests,  which  are  antagonistic  to 
mine ;  for  if  she  receives  that  amount  of  hush-money  her  mouth  must 
be  shut  as  to  short  weights,  inferior  supplies,  Ac.  Now,  the  Ci\'il 
Service  Co-operative  Stores  aud  the  tradesmen  affiliated  to  it,  dealing 
only  for  ready  money,  paid  over  the  counter,  have  no  temptation  thus 
to  bribe  servants  to  lietray  their  employers — therefore  do  I  deal  with 
them.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  the  London  tradespeople  have  to 
say  in  defence  of  this  most  detcstahle  system.” 


NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  penny  per  word. 

Advertisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and 
fitting.  For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the 


tVanzer  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

II.  P.  G.  has  for  sale  a  black  cashmere  opera  cloak,  very  large  size, 
b  irnous  shape,  with  white  Indian  embroidery  ten  inches  deep  round 
all  the  edges.  Would  make  a  very  handsome  polonaise  to  wear  over 
a  black  silk  skirt.  Price  £5  58.  Would  bo  sent  on  approval.  Address 
with  Editor. 

Beau  Ideai.  Embroidery — -Mbion  and  Excelsior  Trimmings. 
Pattern  sheets  of  all  these  favourite  goods  free  two  stamps.  Single 
t  irds.  Free  by  post.  C.  Williamso.n,  Berlin  House,  Leighton  Buzzard. 
— -Vovr. 

Imi’CRIant  Discovery. — Sandell’s  Hair  Uestorer  has  marvellous 
p  j.ver  in  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  original  colour  by  natural  means ; 
it  prevents  baldness,  removes  dandruff*,  and,  if  the  hair  glands  are 
not  decayed  and  gone,  it  will  cause  new  hair  to  spring  from  each 
living  bulb.  It,  having  no  sediment,  is  the  only  safe,  reliable,  and 
natural  hair  restorer  sold.  In  bottles,  2s.  and  33.  6d.,  by  all  chemists. 
Do  not  be  persuaded  to  have  any  other  kind.  33.  Cd.  bottles  sent 
carriage  paid  from  the  proprietor.  Sole  Manufacturer,  T.  0.  Sandeli,, 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Yeovil,  England.  Testimonial. — Melbury 
Osmond,  Jan.  2nd,  1875.  Dear  Sir, — I  purchased  a  bottle  of  your 
hair  restorer  in  May,  and  by  the  end  of  August  my  hair  was  restored, 
both  in  growth  and  to  its  original  colour,  equal  to  when  I  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  I  am  now  over  sixty.  I  was  almost  bald  when  I 
tried  your  restorer,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  spots  of  white 
hair.  You  can  make  what  use  you  like  of  this,  as  I  feel  very  grateful 
for  the  benefit  I  have  derived  from  the  use  of  your  hair  restorer.  1 
remain,  yours  truly,  William  Childs. — To  Mr.  T.  O.  Sandeli. — 
A  DVT. 

Every  Lady  should  see  a  Dress  Trunk  30  inches  long.  Most  useful 
size  for  long  or  short  journeys.  Handsomely  finished  movable  divisions 
for  bonnets,  hats,  Ac.  10s.  6d.  Harron,  manufacturer,  261,  High 
llolborn  (5  doors  from  Inns  of  Court  Hotel).  Portmanteaus,  bags, 
and  every  article  for  travelling  equally  cheap.  “IIarron’s  Trunks 
arc  favourably  known  for  their  solid  workmanship,  combined  with 
eheapness.” — The  Queen.  Illustrated  list  free. — Advt. 

Lavinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  not  drop.  Post  free, 
IS.  lod.  Becommended  by  Humming-Bird.  Lavinia,  Scadding’s 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico. — -\dvt. 

E.xceedinoly  pretty  baby’s  jackets,  knitted  in  double  Berlin  wool. 
Price  from  43.  6d.,  post  free.  The  new  knitted  shawlette,  most  be¬ 
coming  and  very  warm,  4s.  8d.,  post  free.  Knitted  comforters  : 
men’s.  S'*. ;  youths’,  4s. ;  boys’,  3s.,  post  free.  These  are  all  made  of 
the  best  Berlin  wool,  and  will  wash  well.  Address,  J.  L.  II.,  care  of 
Mr.  Marks,  Bookseller,  High-street,  Barnstaple,  North  Devon. — Advt. 

To  Ladies.  —Save  two  profits. — Calicoes,  long  cloths,  and  sheeting.'* 
for  domestic  and  charitable  purposes,  direct  from  the  bleach  works  at 
wholesale  prices.  Any  lengths  cut.  Send  for  patterns.  Joh.v 
Noble,  Victoria  Mills,  Manchester. — Advt. 

Charity.— Some  ladies  anxious  to  sell  their  fancy  work  of  all  kinds, 
useful  and  ornamental,  cheap,  in  order  to  raise  a  sura  to  enable  a 
widow  to  support  herself  and  family,  most  earnestly  solicit  orders. 
Work  for  bazaars  cheaper.  Price  list  on  application.  Address  with 
Editor.  S.  .1.  T.— Advt. 


COMMISSIONS  PROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  diflScnlty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the-  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shojw, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  eorrespond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  ’Adfele 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  wUch  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they.order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  alter  having  been  sent^abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

T  was  remarked  that  James  Bardsley 
seemed  to  be  a  different  man  from  the 
day  that  little  Godwyn  was  expected  at 
the  manor-house.  He  took  the  house¬ 
keeper  into  his  further  confidence,  rather 
than  his  sister,  and  with  Betsy’s  assistance  pre¬ 
pared  one  of  the  prettiest  rooms  for  the  child, 
engaging  a  young  woman  from  the  village  to  wait 
upon  her  in  the  capacity  of  nurse.  Nothing 
would  satisfy  him  but  he  must  go  himself  to  meet 
the  coach,  which  stopped  a  few  miles  away  from 
the  simple  village,  which  was  at  present  undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  thunder  of  a  train  or  the  scream  of  a 
whistle.  When  a  line  of  railway  was  first  of  all  con¬ 
tinued  to  a  neighbouring  town — which  seemed  to  the 
simple  villagers  as  grand  as  a  metropolis — though  it  was 
in  reality  but  a  small  and  unimportant  place,  only  accom¬ 
modated  with  a  waiting-shed  and  a  ticket-office,  the 
Dornton  people  used  to  walk  out  to  see  the  sight  of 
rushing  trains  and  hissing  engines,  like  “  ramping  and 
roaring  lions.”  But  this  excitement  had  ceased  now,  and 
the  Dornton  people  declared  themselves  better  satisfied 
with  the  coach,  which  had  been  driven  for  years  by  the 
same  old  coachman,  who  was  garrulous  and  autocratic. 
He  was  particularly  lazy  and  out  of  temper  when  one 
evening  early  in  December  the  coach  arrived  later  than 
usual  in  a  drizzling  rain,  and  the  different  boxes  had  to 
be  discovered  by  the  aid  of  a  dim  lantern.  Mr.  Baids- 
ley  was  so  much  of  a  stranger — having  for  so  many 
years  confined  himself  to  the  precincts  of  his  own  village, 
except  for  an  occasional  visit  to  London — that  the  coach¬ 
man  was  recalled  to  a  sense  of  politeness  by  suddenly 
recognising  him  just  as  a  weak  little  voice  emanated 
from  the  interior  of  the  coach,  and  a  child,  covered  with 
numerous  wraps,  was  handed  out  amongst  the  boxes. 
Her  new  guardian  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  poor  little  white, 
pinched  face,  and  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  disap- 
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pointment  as  the  little  girl  gave  a  pant  of  flight  when 
he  came  forward  eagerly  to  claim  her.  The  scene  was 
so  new  to  her,  and  all  the  faces  were  so  strange  the 
cold  had  penetrated  to  her  very  bones,  and  the  sensation 
was  so  uncomfortable  of  being  handed  from  a  coach  as 
if  she  were  Just  like  a  bale  of  goods,  that  she  might  have 
been  forgiven  if  she  had  indulged,  as  many  children 
would  have  done,  in  convulsive  sobs,  instead  of  the 
emotion  which  forced  itself  out  in  that  one  great  pant. 

“  Don’t  be  frightened  of  me,  my  dear,”  said  a  voice 
which  spoke  more  kindly  to  her  than  the  voices  of  the 
busy  people  who  had  sometimes  jostled  her  during  the 
voyage  ;  and  indeed  Mr.  Bardsley’s  tone  could  not  have 
been  gentler  had  it  been  that  of  a  woman,  so  touched 
was  he  by  the  sufferings  of  the  little  lonely  child. 

She  had  heard  of  Dornton  as  of  a  bleak  place,  cold 
and  miserable  after  India,  and  it  seemed  like  a  dream  of 
fairyland,  or  some  exquisite  childish  pantomime,  to  be 
introduced  to  the  pretty  bedroom,  adorned  with  pink 
draperies,  with  bunches  of  roses  on  the  wall,  and  soft 
green  mosses  on  the  velvet  carpet — altogether  contrary 
to  the  sternest  canons  of  art,  but  a  miracle  of  beauty  to 
Godwyn’s  tired  eyes.  Betsy  had  lit  the  waxen  candles 
when  they  descended  to  the  sitting-room.  A  large 
cheery-looking  fire  was  burning  on  the  hearth,  and 
Aunt  Rachel  sat,  rigid  and  impenetrable,  at  the  tea-table. 
She  did  not  frown,  but  most  certainly  she  did  not  smile. 

“  You  give  her  a  very  warm  welcome,  to  be  sure,” 
said  Jan?es  Bardley,  deprecatingly,  with  suppressed 
indignation,  and  those  words  reminded  Rachel  that  the 
thing  was  real.  She  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind,  and 
she  roused  herself  to  the  emergency. 

So  this  was  Ellen’s  child ;  not  much  like  Ellen  God¬ 
wyn  as  Rachel  remembered  her,  with  the  glory  of 
brilliant  colouring  which  had  distinguished  her  in  youth. 
Rachel  had  unconsciously  pictured  the  child  like  the 
little  one  who  was  sent  to  Silas  Marner,  with  those 
exquisite  daffodil  lights  in  the  golden  glory  of  the  hair 
which  are  never  seen  but  in  the  hair  of  young  children. 
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But  Wynnie’s  hair  was  nut-coloured,  and  there  was  a 
dread  experience  of  the  bitterness  of  life  in  her  large, 
suffering  eyes — brown,  with  a  hazel  brown  like  the  eyes 
of  a  young  gazelle,  and  strangely  deep  with  an  unnatural 
expression.  The  face  was  not  only  pale  and  pinched, 
but  sallow,  with  the  peculiar  sallowness  common  to 
most  people  kept  too  long  in  India,  and  the  little  hands, 
which  were  tightly  locked  together,  were  unnaturally 
thin  and  sharp  in  outline,  whilst  the  lines  of  the  long 
black  dress — the  same  dress  which  Nellie  Payton’s  weak 
fingers  had  fashioned  for  her,  and  which  Charlie  New- 
land  had  afterwards  had  plentifully  covered  with  crape 
— fell  straight  and  stiff  round  the  little  figure. 

“  What  a  queer-looking  child !”  thought  Rachel 
wonderingly,  not  knowing  that  poor  Godwyn  was  look¬ 
ing  queerer  than  usual. 

The  sudden  change  of  scene  after  the  long,  fatiguing 
journey,  the  hot  atmosphere  after  the  intense  cold,  and 
the  excitement  of  meeting  her  new  guardian,  had  proved 
too  much  for  the  weak,  nervous  system  of  the  mother¬ 
less  little  waif.  Wynnie  made  one  useless  effort  to  raise 
the  hot  cup  of  tea  which  Miss  Bardsley  had  given  her 
to  her  lips,  then  the  table  swam,  the  floor  began  to  sink, 
a  dozen  windows  took  the  place  of  the  three,  the  lights 
appeared  to  vanish,  and  darkness  closed  around  her. 

“Water!  Cjld  water,  James  I  You  give  her  no 
chance  if  you  hug  her  up  like  that.  Here,  let  me  have 
her  ;  undo  her  dress  1”  cried  Rachel,  whose  sympathies 
were  moved  by  the  sudden  attack  of  faintness.  But  to  her 
astonishment  James  Bardsley  was  already,  with  tender 
touch,  unloosing  the  little  frock  himself,  “for  all  the 
world,”  as  Racl  el  afterwards  remarked  when  she  told 
the  story,  “  as  if  he  had  been  an  old  nurse.” 

Some  such  thoughts  as  those  which  haunted  poor 
Charles  Lamb  when  he  composed  that  most  pathetic 
pieceof  prose-pcetry,  “  Dream  Children,”  passed  through 
James  Bardsley’s  mind  w'hen,  after  a  few  moments,  the 
child — whom  Rachel  w'as  now  ready  to  take  from  him 
— opened  her  eyes  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  nestled 
closer  to  him,  remaining  perfectly  still,  as  if  she  had  found 
an  asylum  which  suited  her,  with  a  strange  content. 

“  She  is  only  exhausted — she  wants  food  and  rest,” 
said  Rachel,  astonished  at  the  sort  of  freemasonry 
which  seemed  to  be  so  easily  established  between  the 
two.  James  had  never  before  been  known  to  notice 
children,  and  certainly  this  girl  was  not  much  like  his 
lost  love.  Rachel  could  not  guess  what  subtle  and 
remote  likenesses  of  voice  and  expression,  unnoticed 
by  herself,  the  man  had  already  been  able  to  trace  in 
this  pale  little  creature. 

“  At  any  rate  she  does  not  favour  her  father,”  he 
had  more  than  once  said  to  himself.  It  was  well  he 
was  spared  this.  Perhaps  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  bear  it  had  there  been  a  strong  likeness  to 
George  Payton.  For  the  night  Godwyn  was  handed 
over  to  Betsy,  who  seemed  to  have  a  natural  capacity 
and  handiness  about  children,  and  who  was  thankful  to 
have  an  outlet  for  this  capacity  without  the  bullying  to 
which  she  w’as  subjected  by  Master  Humphrey. 

And  in  the  morning,  when  Rachel  came  down,  rather 
later  than  usual,  she  was  mortified  to  find  that  her 
brother’s  tea  had  been  already  poured  out  for  him  by 


the  little  new  comer,  and  that,  her  breakfast  being 
concluded,  Wynnie  was  already  nestling  in  her  guardian’s 
arms  and  burying  her  little  pde  face  on  his  shoulder. 

“  Oh  I”  she  said,  with  a  sublime  air  of  self-abnega¬ 
tion,  when  her  brother  asked  her  for  a  second  cup, 
“/have  done  with  the  tea;  you  can  let  the  child  pour 
it  out  for  you  in  future  !” 

It  was  just  the  fuss  about  trifles  which  James  Bardsley 
disliked.  He  showed  his  vexation  in  his  manner,  and 
the  child — with  the  precocious  penetration  which  made 
her  immediately  perceive  that  something  was  amiss — 
slipped  quietly  off  his  knees  and  went  to  rejoin  Betsy  and 
the  little  maid  who  had  been  engaged  to  wait  upon  her. 

“You  wdll  make  the  girl  ridiculous  if  you  go  on 
with  her  in  this  way  !” 

“  It  was  my  fault  for  stroking  her  hair  and  taking 
her  on  my  knee — I  am  old  enough  to  be  her  grand¬ 
father,  and  I  have  told  her  to  call  me  uncle.” 

“  Uncle  I”  exclaimed  Rachel  with  a  peculiar  intona¬ 
tion  ;  “  she  will  know  you  are  not  her  uncle.” 

“  And  why  on  earth  should  she  know  it  ?”  asked 
Bardsley  a  little  sternly. 

It  was  soon  understood  that  little  Wynnie  Payton  was 
to  be  treated  as  if  she  were  Mr.  Bardsley’s  niece.  Betsy 
received  strict  orders  not  to  undeceive  her  on  this  point. 
The  question  of  a  governess  was  next  mooted,  but 
heie  Mr.  Bardsley  was  again  authoritative.  He  sum¬ 
moned  a  doctor  from  a  neighbouring  town  to  come  to 
his  assistance,  and  the  doctor  gave  it  as  his  advice  that 
there  should  be  scarcely  any  lessons,  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  and  plenty  of  indulgence. 

“  The  best  thing  in  the  world  for  her  will  be  the 
bracing  air  of  your  moors  and  the  salt  breezes  of  the 
sea.  If  you  want  her  to  live  to  grow  up  let  her  have 
her  fill  of  them,”  said  the  kindly  doctor,  whose  opinion 
tallied  with  Mr.  Bardsley’s. 

And  both  of  them  proved  right.  For  the  child,  who 
at  first  h  id  been  constantly  grieving  quietly  in  a  dis¬ 
tressful  manner,  left  off  cowering  under  the  bedclothes 
at  night,  and  muttering  her  mother’s  name  in  a  piteous 
way  in  her  dreams.  Restorative  sleep  came  to  her  by 
degrees,  and  though  Betsy  was  not  always  a  wise 
companion  for  her,  in  spite  ot  her  excellent  nursing 
and  her  capable  fingers — though  in  those  December 
nights,  before  Humphrey  returned  for  his  holidays,  a 
cold  thrill  had  often  run  through  the  sensitive  child’s 
veins  as  the  old  woman  humoured  her  fancy  by  telling 
her  stories  of  supernatural  appearances,  while  the  wind 
would  be  shrieking  through  the  branches  of  the  trees 
in  the  garden,  and  the  girl  crouched  with  shivering 
feelings  before  the  fire  which  the  servant  had  heaped 
up  in  the  large  kitchen-chimney — yet  little  Godwyn 
showed  her  unusual  precocity  by  being  careful  not  to 
intrude  herself  on  Miss  Bardsley  for  society,  and  pre¬ 
ferring  to  be  content  with  that  of  the  servants. 

“  Uncle,”  she  had  been  told  to  call  Mr.  Bardsley. 
Rachel  had  been  put  to  silence,  and  yet  there  was 
something  indefinable  in  her  manner  to  the  girl,  which 
made  Godwyn  at  once  aware  of  some  difference  in  her 
position.  She  accepted  that  difference  and  made  the 
best  of  it,  preparing  to  put  up  with  Humphrey’s 
teasing.  Was  he  not  the  heir?  a  handsome  and  noble 
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boy,  as  Betsy  had  informed  her,  and  she  a  little  desolate 
woman-child,  whose  father  somehow  did  not  write  to 
her — with  only  her  innocence  and  her  youth  ?  From 
the  first  she  was  prepared  to  give  way  to  the  boy. 

“  Master  Humphrey  was  in  no  way  bound  to  put  up 
with  her,”  Rachel  had  puzzled  her  by  explaining  “  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  put  up  with  a  girl’s  vagaries 
when  all  the  money  was  t  j  come  to  him.” 

Humphrey  himself  had  been  annoyed  to  hear  that 
there  was  a  girl  at  home  this  Christmas,  and  that  he 
could  not  be  allowed  to  invite  one  of  his  usual  play¬ 
mates  because  she  was  so  delicate.  He  had  intended 
to  call  her  “  Cry  Baby,”  but  the  tears  did  not  come 
readily  when  he  made  fun  of  her,  and  he  found  the 
nickname  inapplicable.  Like  his  uncle,  the  noisy  boy 
was  sufficiently  kind-hearted,  and  there  was  something 
in  this  thin  slip  of  a  girl — who  looked  so  sorrowful 
yet  managed  to  keep  back  her  tears — which  appealed 
to  the  incipient  manhood  in  him  and  made  him  pitiful 
to  her  from  the  first.  It  was  the  more  wonderful  how 
the  children  took  to  each  other,  since  it  was  quoted  as 
one  of  Humphrey’s  misdemeanours  that  he  had  hitherto 
delighted  in  badgering  girls. 

“  He  has  no  one  else  to  play  with,”  remarked  Aunt 
Rachel,  wonderingly,  when  she  found  that  her  nephew 
was  not  only  forbearing  towards  Godwyn  Payton,  but 
that  he  had  a  hankering  fancy  for  her,  and  succeeded 
in  bullying  her  into  being  his  playmate. 

“  His  treatment  will  be  too  rough  for  her,”  said 
James  Bardsley,  shaking  his  head. 

Yet  he  too  became  less  anxious  when  it  was  found 
that,  in  company  with  his  new  companion,  the  boy  got 
into  fewer  scrapes  than  on  any  previous  holidays.  The 
strangely-assorted  couple  would  be  absent  for  hours, 
whilst  Godwyn,  thick-booted  and  wrapped  in  fur  and 
sealskin,  came  to  no  harm  from  the  keen  winds  which 
blew  on  moor  or  heath,  but  gained,  as  the  doctor  had 
prophesied,  new  colour  in  her  pale  cheeks,  and  new 
brightness  in  her  hazel  eyes,  till  James,  with  a  pang  of 
that  pain  which  is  akin  to  pleasure,  discovered  fresh 
likenesses  to  her  dead  mother. 

“Don’t  interfere  with  the  children;  Humphrey  has 
never  given  you  so  little  trouble,”  he  woalJ  say  to 
Rachel,  as  he  pottered  about  to  see  that  they  had  every¬ 
thing  for  their  little  pleasures. 

On  Christmas  Eve  it  was  decided  that  they  should 
help  the  old  gardener  in  putting  up  a  few  evergreens  in 
the  unsightly  chapel  of  ease.  This  was  Godwyn’s  idea. 
Nor  could  she  be  satisfied  till  the  children  had  been 
remembered,  and  a  neighbouring  dame-school  trans¬ 
mogrified  with  pink  calico  and  pretty  evergreens.  Never 
before  had  there  been  such  doings  at  Dornton,  but  then 
never  had  there  been  a  woman-child  to  think  of  them. 
Humphrey  was  almost  as  pleased  as  Wynnie.  But  after 
he  had  been  working  hard  for  a  part  of  the  afternoon 
the  spirit  of  mischief  which  had  so  long  been  latent  in 
him  suddenly  broke  forth.  Whilst  Godwyn  was  still 
buried  amongst  the  evergreens,  with  her  back  tuined  to 
the  door  of  the  chapel,  which  was  called  the  church, 
after  the  gardener  had  left  them,  a  sudden  inspiration 
came  to  him.  For  the  fun  of  the  thing  he  instantly 
carried  it  out,  turning  the  key  of  the  door  and  locking 


the  little  worker  in.  In  a  few  minutes  he  intended  to 
return  and  set  her  free,  but  something  else  attracted  his 
notice,  and,  boy-like,  he  forgot  her. 

There  was  a  burial-ground  close  to  the  ugly  church, 
which  would  be  pretty  enough  when  spring  came,  with 
the  trees  in  full  foliage,  and  the  birds  singing  their 
epithalamiums  to  the  peaceful  dead.  But  Godwyn  had 
peculiar  associations  connected  with  this  graveyard.  She 
had  sometimes  visited  it  with  the  little  maid,  Jane,  who 
hid  been  engaged  to  take  care  of  her,  in  the  first  days 
of  her  mourning,  before  Humphrey  came  to  Dornton, 
when  there  had  been  a  strange  love  of  loneliness  about 
the  child’s  unusual  sorrow,  and  when  she  had  an  idea 
that  Miss  Bardsley  liked  her  to  leave  the  room  as  soon 
as  she  entered  it.  She  had  connected  this  church¬ 
yard  with  thoughts  of  the  dead  mother  whom  she  had 
left  burled  beneath  the  hot  Indian  sun  in  the  soil  of  a 
foreign  country.  But  she  also  connected  it  with  the 
new  superstitious  dread  caused  by  the  venom  instilled 
into  her  by  Betsy’s  stories.  The  liglit  was  already 
waning  when  Humphrey  shut  her  in.  As  soon  as  she 
found  that  the  door  w’as  locked  she  flung  her  arras  up 
and  gave  a  sharp  cry  of  horror,  but  no  passer-by  noticed 
it.  It  might  have  been  one  of  the  owls  hooting  in  the 
churchyard  -,  no  one  thought  of  a  little  girl  locked  in, 
in  the  darkness,  kneeling  on  the  cold  flags  and  beating 
against  the  door  w'ith  her  fists  in  an  agony  of  appre¬ 
hension.  How  the  time  passed,  whether  in  the  flesh  or 
out  of  the  flesh,  she  could  never  afterw^ards  tell.  She 
fell  down  against  tlie  door  in  a  state  of  semi-unconscious¬ 
ness,  which  saved  her  from  the  terrible  sensation  of 
being  left  alone,  with  something  mysterious  in  the  dark¬ 
ness — something  horribly  contrary  to  human  nature, 
which  made  her  blood  creep  and  her  hair  stand  up  on 
her  head. 

So  Humphrey  found  her,  when  he  suddenly  recollected 
her,  more  than  an  hour  afterwards,  and  ran  to  rescue 
her,  panting  and  out  of  breath.  Tlie  boy  was  a  good 
deal  scared  when  he  found  her  apparently  without  vitality 
or  power  to  move. 

“  No,  I’m  not  frightened  at  anything,  you  know,”  he 
said,  trjing  to  get  her  to  laugh  as  soon  as  he  could  make 
her  speak.  “  As  to  ghosts  and  spirits,  that's  all  nonsense  ; 
there’s  only  ourselves.  Why,  of  course  you’re  exhausted 
— that’s  the  reason  you  were  faint.  It’s  the  grub  or  the 
tuck,  or  whatever  else  you  like  to  call  it,  that’s  wanted. 
It  can't  be  the  darkness.  It  was  a  beastly  shame  to 
forget  you  for  an  hour,  I  know,  but  it’s  not  possible 
that  any  one — not  even  a  girl— could  be  hurt  by  such  a 
thing  as  that,”  he  added  scornfully. 

Thus  half-wheedling  and  half-scolding  he  managed 
to  get  his  playmate  home,  his  conscience  rebuking  him 
not  a  little  when  the  doctor  had  to  be  sent  for  again  the 
next  morning,  and  when  he  said  that  the  child  was 
suffering  from  a  curious  over-nervous  state  of  excite¬ 
ment. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  healthy,  hearty,  joyous  lad  proved  to  be  the 
best  possible  companion  for  the  little  weak,  over-nervous 
girl.  The  episode  of  Christmas  Eve  only  drew  them 
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the  closer  together.  Honest  Humphrey  thought  it  right 
to  make  a  confession  to  his  uncle,  but  he  never  forgot 
that  Godwyn  made  no  complaint  of  his  conduct. 

“  I  am  awfully  sorry  for  you,”  he  said,  touching  her 
more  gingerly  than  he  had  touched  her  before,  and 
eyeing  her  as  if  she  were  a  sort  of  natural  curiosity, 
when  she  was  allowed  to  walk  about  with  him  again 
after  her  nervous  attack.  “  It  was  queer,  but  I'm 
awfully  sorry,  and  it  was  so  jolly  of  you  not  to  peach.” 

For  a  little  while  he  took  her  under  his  protection, 
and  treated  her  as  if  she  were  china,  and  likely  to 
crack. 

But  Godwyn’s  attack  had  only  been  transient ;  she 
had  speedily  recovered  from  it.  Her  bodily  state  had 
steadily  improved  ever  since  she  had  been  acquainted 
with  her  so-called  cousin,  and  her  grief,  which  had 
been  much  less  easily  forgotten  than  if  it  could  have 
been  wept  out  in  April  tears,  like  the  short-lived  griefs 
of  most  children,  was  beginning  to  be  a  little  healed  by 
the  progress  of  time. 

Already,  with  her  passionate,  clinging  affection,  she 
was  beginning  to  be  a  fervent  worshipper  of  the  riotous 
boy.  She  had  languished,  since  her  mother’s  death,  for 
want  of  an  idol  to  admire,  but  Humphrey  had  sup¬ 
plied  the  want.  An  approving  smile  or  a  kindly  look 
from  the  boy  would  furnish  her  with  happiness  for  the 
whole  day.  He  knew  that  she  was  his  devoted  .slave, 
that  she  would  follow  him  everywhere,  even  into  danger, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  wished  her  to  be  acquainted 
with  his  sports. 

It  so  happened  that  the  river  was  frozen  over  that 
Christmas,  making  an  unusual  pleasure  for  the  villagers, 
with  whom  time  had  crawled  in  their  dull  mill-work, 
and  who  had  much  toil  but  little  amusement  in  their 
live'.  It  was  a  fine  time  for  the  village  lads,  most  of 
all  for  Mr.  Bardsley’s  heir,  who  was  a  proficient  skater, 
and  delighted  in  the  exercise.  The  pleasure  of  walking 
with  little  high-heeled  boots  on  the  river — which  she 
had  so  admired  when  she  first  came  for  its  flitting 
shadows  and  silvery  gleam — was  much  less  to  the  deli¬ 
cate  Indian  child,  who  suffered  from  the  cold  of  the 
English  winter,  than  to  the  hardily-trained  boy. 

“  Why,  you  have  your  woollen  veil,  your  muff,  and 
your  furs,”  said  Humphrey  indignantly  when  she  ob¬ 
jected  ;  “  the  cold  can’t  get  even  to  the  tip  of  your  nose. 
It  isn’t  like  you  to  make  a  fuss  about  nothing.  Most 
girls  w'ould  have  blabbed  about  that  accident  at  the 
church,  but  not  you — you  were  never  a  sneak.  I  call  it 
selfish  to  object  to  coming  with  me  to  skate.” 

Godwyn’s  lip  trembled  a  little  at  the  opprobrious  term 
“  selfish.”  Humphrey  knew  it  was  more  efficacious 
than  any  other  sarcastic  epithet,  and  therefore  reserved 
it  for  a  missile  to  be  flung  on  special  occ.isions. 

“That  ’ere  boy  is  at  ’is  tricks  agen,  he  be,”  com¬ 
mented  one  of  the  villagers,  as  the  “  little  wench”  was 
seen  following  Humphrey,  who  cut  figures  wherever  the 
ice  was  thinnest,  and  otherwise  indulged  in  dangerous 
exploits,  heedless  of  warnings,  with  Godwyn  sticking  as 
close  to  him  as  if  she  had  been  his  shadow.  The  natural 
consequence  followed,  and  when  both  children  were 
capsized,  and  had  a  ducking  in  the  river,  none  of  the 
men  were  much  surprised,  though  a  few  of  them  who 


bore  a  grudge  against  Mr.  Bardsley  looked  surlily  on 
and  did  not  offer  assistance.  Humphrey  scrambled  out 
again  directly,  but  before  he  could  help  the  little  Indian 
girl,  whose  constitution  was  much  more  likely  to  be 
injured  by  the  serious  shock  of  immersion  in  the  cruelly 
cold  water,  a  rough,  shock-headed  lad  who  worked  at 
the  manufactory,  and  who  bore  an  ill  reputation  in  the 
neighbourhood,  clashed  into  the  water  before  him,  and, 
diving  like  an  otter,  appeared  with  the  child  safely  in 
his  arms,  carrying  her  into  a  neighbouring  cottage. 
Humphrey  followed  him,  chapfallen  and  with  chattering 
teeth,  only  to  be  roughly  pushed  from  the  door  that  the 
boy’s  mother  might  the  better  use  her  rude  appliances 
for  Godwyn’s  recovery. 

It  was  a  new  experience  to  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
the  old  cottage,  shivering  and  excluded,  and  yet  to 
dread  returning  home  for  fear  of  encountering  Mr. 
Bardsley’s  just  anger.  Humphrey  had  heard  sufficient 
of  the  gossip  from  Betsy  to  know,  too,  that  Ned 
Carslake  (who  had  rescued  Godwyn  from  the  river) 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  unpromising  boys 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  mother,  a  woman  of 
violent  passions,  was  dreaded  as  a  sort  of  witch  by  her 
poor  uneducated  neighbours,  and  that  all  the  Carslakes 
belonged  to  an  ill-conditioned  set,  who  hated  his  uncle 
for  his  supposed  neglect  and  oppression  of  the  poor. 
Carslake,  father,  looked  miserable  enough  when  little 
Godwyn  first  opened  her  eyes  in  the  dirty  cottage,  and 
beheld  him  stooping  helplessly  over  her,  looking  like  a 
wrinkled  child,  old,  grey,  and  rugged,  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  having  aged  rather  from  hard  living  and 
endurance  than  the  flight  of  time.  Godwyn  vaguely 
wondered  why  he  held  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  why 
he  wore  a  nightcap  on  his  head  in  the  daytime  made 
out  of  the  leg  of  an  old  stocking.  Carslake,  mother, 
was  a  filthy  old  crone,  certainly  repulsive  enough  for 
the  received  notion  of  a  witch,  but  looking  as  keen  as 
her  husband  was  vacant,  with  a  short  pipe  also  in  her 
mouth,  which  she  only  removed  now  and  then  when  it 
was  necessary  for  her  to  do  something  to  the  fire  which 
was  being  made  up  for  the  sake  of  the  little  girl  so 
lately  rescued  from  drowning.  The  matted  ends  ol 
Mrs.  Carslake’s  hair  overhuug  her  quick  black  eyes. 
She  was  evidently  angry  from  the  way  in  which  she 
threw  the  logs  on  the  hearth,  and  was  saying  to  her 
son — 

“  It  weren’t  no  business  o’  thine,  lad  ;  better  to  let 
’er  be — what  call  had  ye  to  meddle  wi’  what  did  na 
concarn  ye  ?  Ye’ll  be  treated  like  a  dawg  for  it.  Curse 
’em  all,  I  say  !” 

“  Can’t  yon  give  up  the  old  tune  for  to-day,  mother  ?  ’ 
said  the  shock-headed  lad,  who  was  leaning,  dirty — 
like  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage — against 
the  greasy  wall.  “  Th’  lass  has  come  to — that’s  thanks 
enough.” 

Further  converse  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Rachel  Bardsley,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  the  news 
of  the  catastrophe,  and  had  brought  the  carriage  to 
take  the  invalid  with  all  care  to  the  manor-house.  It 
would  have  been  over-conscientious,  as  Miss  Rachel 
said,  for  her  to  pretend  to  love  Godwyn  Payton  as  if 
she  were  really  of  the  same  blood  as  herself.  But  the 
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child  had  endeared  herself  to  the  maiden  lady,  and 
Rachel  was  ready  with  such  thanks  as  she  had  to  the 
lad  who  had  shown  such  promptitude  in  rescuing  her 
supposed  niece  from  the  water.  All  might  have  ended 
well,  but  that  she  could  not  help  commenting  a  little 
curiously  on  the  plentiful  store  of  wood  which  was 
being  heaped  on  the  fire,  and  which  she  knew  must 
have  been  stolen  from  the  manor-house  property. 

“  How  is  it  you  are  able  to  purchase  wood  in  this 
quantity  ?  It  seems  to  me  you  are  more  fortunate  than 
your  neighbours.  Mother  Carslake,”  said  Rachel,  as  she 
offered  money  to  the  son,  which  was  abruptly  declined. 

“  Hear  her !  as  if  the  A’mighty  did  na  make  His 
trees  grow  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich — and 
as  if  when  a  bit  of  a  branch  happens  to  blaw  down  of 
its  own  accord,  it’s  to  be  grudged  to  them  as  wishes  to 
keep  the  rheumatiz  fro’  their  bones,”  burst  out  Mrs. 
Carslake  with  a  storm  of  curses,  which  made  Rachel 
glad  to  get  the  frightened  Godwyn  safely  out  of  the 
house. 

“  Of  all  the  filthy,  disgusting  old  hags  !  Wynnie, 
you  must  never  go  near  her  again.  It  will  never  do, 
on  account  of  Humphrey’s  carelessness,  to  let  these 
low  people  be  too  familiar  with  you,”  said  Aunt 
Rachel,  greatly  disturbed,  and  was  a  little  surprised 
when  the  child  answered  her,  with  wisdom  beyond  her 
years — 

“  It’s  their  way,  perhaps.  Miss  Rachel.  Perhaps  no 
one  has  taught  them  better.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Godwyn  had  a  feverish  cold 
after  her  ducking  in  the  river ;  and  Mr.  Bardsley, 
who  had  been  congratulating  himself  on  the  child’s 
improved  appearance,  the  consequence  of  her  bettered 
health,  was  considerably  fretted  when  his  favourite 
was  ill.  Humphrey  naturally  came  in  for  a  large  share 
of  his  displeasure,  his  uncle  telling  him  severely  that 
he  rejoiced  to  think  the  Christmas  vacation  was  so 
nearly  over,  and  that  he  would  have  no  further  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  injuring  bis  cousin  by  his  freaks.  For 

cousins”  the  children  had  been  dubbed  from  the 
first,  and,  if  Humphrey  suspected  the  pleasant  fiction, 
he  did  not  resent  it. 

During  the  boy’s  absence  in  term-time  the  house¬ 
hold  collapsed  into  its  normal  condition.  Aunt  Rachel 
would  have  been  willing  enough  to  prolong  her  visit, 
under  pretext  of  looking  after  the  little  girl  who  had 
come  to  stay  with  her  brother ;  but  Mr.  Bardsley,  dis¬ 
covering  that  Wynnie  was  dull  in  Aunt  Rachel’s 
presence,  and  being  somewhat  afraid  of  that  lady’s 
ideas  as  a  disciplinarian,  made  an  excuse  for  his 
sister  to  visit  some  of  her  other  relations,  without 
giving  any  hint  of  his  desire  to  be  rid  of  her.  After 
this  Godwyn  was  allowed  to  run  wild  in  her  own 
fashion.  She  soon  proved  herself  to  have  been  an  apt 
pupil  for  Humphrey  by  her  roving  propensities  and 
her  objection  to  the  usual  toys  supposed  to  amuse  little 
girls.  She  had  objected  to  the  doll  with  frizzed  hair 
and  pearl  necklace,  dressed  up  like  a  lady  going  to  a 


ball,  and  much  preferred  an  ugly  old  wooden  hack, 
which  had  consoled  her  in  her  loneliness  in  the  passage 
from  India.  But  both  dolls  were  abandoned  after  her 
friendship  with  Humphrey,  and  instead  of  playing  with 
toys  in  the  drawing-room  she  took  to  practising  im¬ 
promptu  cooking  in  the  kitchen,  taking  the  poultry- 
yard  under  her  protection,  and  spilling  the  ink  in  her 
attempts  to  write  in  her  uncle’s  library.  Everything 
would  have  been  wrong  according  to  Rachel’s  notions 
of  discipline,  from  the  fact  that  the  child  was  fed  with 
indigestible  niceties  at  the  old  man’s  late  dinner  to  the 
sitting  at  Ids  feet  on  a  comfortable  rug  in  the  sanctum 
which  she  had  dared  to  invade,  and  in  which  she  now 
installed  herself  to  her  own  satisfaction  whenever  she 
pleased. 

But  the  walks  would  have  been  considered  the  most 
unconventional  of  all — the  long  wild  rambles  in 
which  she  coaxed  her  little  maid  to  accompany  her  in 
visits  to  the  villagers,  and  in  which  she  had  indulged 
in  long  talks  with  the  discontented  workpeople,  whose 
colloquial  incorrectness  would  have  shocked  any  careful 
governess,  and  was  rapidly  infecting  Godwyn’s  own 
style  of  talk.  If  they  had  a  morning  finer  than  usual 
there  was  no  place  so  attractive  as  the  beach,  with  its 
brown  sands  glistening  and  dazzling  like  gold,  and  its 
distant  waves,  shot  blue  and  green,  like  the  colouring 
of  a  peacock  ;  whilst  on  the  darker  winter  days  there 
was  the  refuge  of  Mr.  Bardsley’s  study.  Nothing 
could  be  much  prettier  than  the  child’s  love  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  her  somewhat  eccentric  but  intellectual 
benefactor,  and  the  sense  of  companionship  blended 
with  veneration — which  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
sentiments  of  human  nature — which  made  her  delight 
to  sit  quietly  for  the  hour  together  in  the  old  man’s 
sanctum,  looking  at  him  now  and  then  with  worshipping 
eyes. 

Mr.  Bardsley  got  used,  after  a  short  time,  to  the  pat 
of  the  heel  of  the  little  boot  on  the  gravel  outside  his 
window,  and  to  the  childish  voice,  which  said  en- 
treatingly — 

“  Please  may  I  come  in  ?” 

He  had  been  afraid  lest  she  should  be  bored  at  first, 
but  he  was  now  accustomed  to  see  the  light  of  his 
reading-lamp  flickering  on  her  glossy  hair,  and  on  the 
large  dark  eyes,  full  of  grave  thoughts. 

“  What  are  you  doing  ?”  he  would  ask  at  first ;  and 
she  would  answer — 

“lam  thinking.” 

Thinking  she  called  it,  but  it  was  only  dreaming, 
and  by  degrees  it  dawned  on  him  that  it  might  be  as 
well  for  him  to  vary  her  thinking. 

He  had  .few  books  in  his  library  to  tempt  a  child. 
But  he  offered  her  Shakspeare,  and  she  took  to  it,  as 
he  said,  “  as  naturally  as  a  duck  takes  to  water.” 

Anything  that  might  have  harmed  her  slid  as  easily 
from  her  mind  as  drops  of  water  from  the  typical  duck’s 
back,  as  she  sat  for  evenings  together  engrossed  over 
its  pages,  while  its  perfection  satisfied  her  unconscious 
cravings  and  appealed  to  her  artistic  insight.  Mr. 
Bardsley  would  have  been  disappointed  could  he  have 
guessed  that  she  remembered  only  the  intellectual  ideas 
which  took  root  in  her  heart.  As  it  was,  the  phenomenon 
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of  so  j’oung  a  girl  appreciating  Shakspeare  delighted 
him.  He  began  to  look  upon  Godwyn  as  a  youthful 
prodigy  ;  the  more  so,  that  though  she  had  never  been 
taught  to  sing,  now  that  the  first  keenness  of  her  sorrow 
had  passed  away  she  was  continually  singing  about 
the  house,  and  he  was  musician  enough  to  admire  the 
sweet  inarticulate  music  of  her  songs. 

Mr.  Bardsley  was  so  contented  with  this  strangely 
satisfying  new  life  that  he  was  greatly  inclined  to  be 
jealous  of  Humphrey  when  the  lad  returned  for  his 
Easter  holidays,  just  as  the  sticky  buds  were  appearing 
on  the  horse-chestnut  trees  and  the  hedgerows  were 
beginning  to  be  covered  with  crumpled  leaves.  For 
again  there  were  wild  wanderings  on  moor  and  beach, 
to  watch  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  advancing  tide,  or 
searches  for  primroses  and  anemones  and  rare  orchids 
in  the  w^oods.  Nothing  would  satisfy  the  boy  but  that 
Godwyn  must  join  him  in  his  fishing  expeditions,  and 
the  little  girl,  nothing  Ic  a  h,  had  to  leap  so  many  streams 
in  fetching  Humphrey’s  fishing-tackle,  or  running 
errands  for  him,  that  in  a  short  time  most  of  the  articles 
of  her  limited  wardrobe  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
washerwoman,  and  Godwyn,  as  well  pleased  as  ever, 
ran  about  in  her  nurse’s  baggy  stockings. 

Mr.  Bardsley  w’as  puzzled  and  once  more  at  the  end 
of  his  resources,  when  Humphrey,  in  his  attempts  to 
measure  a  part  of  the  river  which  he  had  been  told  was 
deep  enough  to  drown  a  man,  overbalanced  himself,  and 
frightened  his  companion  half  out  of  her  senses.  The 
close  of  the  Easter  holidays  put  a  termination  again  for 
a  time  to  the  old  man’s  worries.  But  a  new  source  of 
annoyance  showed  itself — Godwyn  pined  after  her 
companion.  Nature,  as  we  are  told,  abhors  a  vacuum, 
and  the  vacuum  in  the  little  girl’s  new  matter-of-fact 
life  having  been  speedily  filled  by  Humphrey,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  was  now  to  find  some  one  else  who  should  save 
her  from  the  returning  sadness. 

A  little  girfwas  selected  from  the  village  and  allowed 
to  play  with  her.  But,  as  usual,  there  was  no  one  to 
fight  against  open  ditches  and  the  constant  recurrence 
of  typhoid  fever  in  Dornton.  Godwyn  attached  her¬ 
self  quickly  to  Matty  Morrison,  but  one  week  her  new 
friend  did  not  appear,  and  some  excuse  was  manufac¬ 
tured  for  her  non-appearance.  The  fever  was  worse 
than  usual.  But  Godw\n  heard  nothing  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  epidemic,  till  one  day  when  she  saw  the  house¬ 
keeper  in  tears. 

Then  Godwyn’s  pent-up  feelings  burst  forth; 

“  Oh,  Betsy  !  I  do  love  Matty  so  much — and  I  know 
you  are  hiding  it  from  me — I  know  she  is  dying.  Oh, 
Betsy !  take  me  to  see  her ;  if  you  don’t  I  must  go 
with  Jane.” 

“  Miss,  it  is  not  a  fit  place  for  you  to  go  to,”  said 
the  cautious  Betsy,  drying  her  tears.  “  Your  uncle 
would  forbid  it — it  is  not  to  be  thought  of.” 

“  If  it  is  not  fit  for  me  it  is  not  fit  for  Matty.” 

“  She  is  only  a  common  little  girl.” 

“  Common,  Betsy  ?  didn’t  God  make  her  ?” 

“  La !  miss,  you  take  one  up  so  sharp — as  if  you 
didn’t  understand  what  I  meant !” 

But  the  precocious  child  understood  her  only  too 
well.  Betsy’s  weak  attempt  at  preventing  her  did  not 


affect  her  in  the  least  -,  with  Jane’s  assistance,  she 
managed  to  pay  her  visit  to  the  village. 

What  she  saw  there  moved  her  in  no  slight  degree. 
She  was  trembling  strangely  when  she  came  in,  and 
stretching  her  hands  towards  the  fire  as  if  she  were 
cold.  When  Betsy  came  to  her,  she  answered,  with  a 
shudder  which  shook  her  from  head  to  foot,  that  if  the 
poor  children  in  the  village  could  suffer  so  much,  it  was 
surely  little  enough  for  her  to  know  of  it.  And  that 
night  she  woke  again  out  of  her  dreams  with  the  old 
troubled  cry — and  again  the  horrible  chilling  fancies, 
which  had  assailed  her  after  her  mother’s  death,  seemed 
to  seize  upon  her  heart  with  a  hand  of  ice. 

Betsy  had  determined  to  tell  Mr.  Bardsley.  But  the 
strange  child  had  anticipated  her.  She  had  crept  into 
her  so-called  uncle’s  study,  and  in  a  low,  awe-struck  tone 
gave  a  description  of  what  was  going  on  at  Dornton. 

His  first  thought  was  one  of  indignation  and  alarm 
that  she  should  have  been  allowed  to  venture  near  the 
village  when  fever  was  raging  there ;  his  second,  that 
modern  scientific  research  had  proved  typhoid  fever  not 
to  be  infectious  -,  his  third,  to  answer  as  he  did. 

“Well,  I  am  sorry  you  have  heard  about  it,  my 
dear  ;  it’s  not  fit  for  your  young  ears,  and  of  course  it 
is  a  very  bad  business.  But  you  know,  if  there  were 
no  fevers,  no  wars,  or  anything  sad,  the  world  would 
be  too  full  of  human  beings.” 

Had  he  not  been  taken  so  thoroughly  by  surprise 
he  would  not  have  made  such  an  apparently  heartless 
answer.  Godwyn  bowed  her  little  heated  face  to  hide 
her  storm  of  indignation.  She  was  not  sufficiently 
educated  even  to  be  puzzled  by  this  new  theory  of 
political  economy,  but  she  understood  that  her  uncle 
cared  more  for  his  books  than  he  did  for  the  sorrows 
of  these  poor  people.  She  had  a  great  admiration  for 
Mr.  Bardsley  generally,  but  could  not  forgive  him  for 
his  indifference  to  the  sufferings  which  made  her  grow 
hot  all  over  with  sympathetic  anger.  She  had  come  to 
him  with  her  own  theory  that  something  more  ought 
to  be  done,  and  that  the  manager —  Mr.  Hayden — was 
not  doing  all  he  could,  and  she  was  determined  to  make 
her  uncle  interest  himself  about  it,  however  much  he 
might  care  for  his  books. 

Had  she  grown  to  what  are  called  “  years  of  dis¬ 
cretion”  she  would  have  known  that  this  resolution 
would  be  difficult  to  carry  out,  for  Mr.  Bardsley  was 
easy-going  about  all  such  questions,  and  wondered  why 
the  child  had  got  so  hot  about  it.  Why  trouble  herself 
about  such  abnormal  things  as  sickness  or  sadness  ^ 
From  long  habit  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  look  at 
the  phenomenon  of  disease  with  a  cold  curiosity  which 
he  thought  was  scientific.  Really  kind-hearted  as  he 
was,  he  did  not  feel  that  lively  interest  in  his  neighbours’ 
concerns  which  would  justify  him  in  answering  the 
child’s  anxious  questions. 

“  I  am  afraid,  ray  dear,  they  have  brought  it  on 
themselves,”  he  said  when  she  essayed  to  give  a  faint 
description  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  cottages  ; 
“it  is  their  own  mismanagement.” 

“  But  if  they  were  taught  better — if  any  one — I  don’t 
know  who — if  any  one  could  set  them  right.  Mr. 
Hayden  has  no  business  to — he — he  doesn’t.’’ 
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He  was  puzzled  at  her  incoherency,  at  the  nervous 
twitch  of  her  hands,  and  answered  soothingly — 

“  Little  girls  shouldn’t  talk  about  what  they  don’t 
understand.  For  my  part  I  have  perfect  confidence  in 
Hayden.  I  dare  say  Hayden  has  done  what  he  can.” 

“  Oh,  indeed  he  did  not,”  she  declared  excitedly. 
“  Betsy  said  they  asked  for  the  window  to  be  made  to 
open  in  Matty’s  room  to  let  in  the  fresh  air — oh  ! 
uncle,  it  would  only  have  cost  three  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence — and  Mr.  Hayden  refused  them.  I  hate  Mr. 
Hayden  !” 

He  looked  round,  much  vexed,  and  said — 

“  This  is  all  Betsy’s  gossip.” 

“  Oh,  indeed  it  is  not.  They  told  me  themselves  ; 
and  when  poor  Mrs.  Meehan  had  a  baby  born  she  was 
left  to  die  because  her  husband  had  no  money  to  pay 
for  food  for  her.” 

“The  fellow  would  have  had  plenty  if  he  had  not 
spent  it  all  at  the  public-house.  Child,”  he  added  in  a 
sterner  voice  than  he  had  ever  used  to  her  before, 
“  what  business  have  you  with  such  histories  as  these  ?” 

She  did  not  begin  to  sob  and  cry  as  he  had  expected 
she  would.  She  was  too  thoroughly  in  earnest  to  have 
time  to  waste  in  tears,  and  the  proud  little  spirit,  which 
rebelled  against  being  found  fault  with,  only  made  her 
the  more  determined  to  tell  him  all — to  force  him  to 
hear  the  truth. 

He  winced  as  she  continued,  dry-eyed,  with  quiver¬ 
ing  lips  and  eyes  widely  opened  with  pathetic,  pleading 
looks.  It  was  all  very  uncomfortable,  and  he  began  to 
feel  as  she  had  made  him  feel  once  or  twice  before — as 
if  this  little  girl  was  somewhat  too  much  for  him.  The 
wasted  life,  during  which  he  had  nursed  his  own 
private  griefs,  and  had  taken  no  personal  interest  in 
those  of  his  people,  leaving  the  widow  and  the  father¬ 
less  to  shift  for  themselves,  was  presented  to  him  in  a 
new  and  unpleasant  light,  and  he  was  disagreeably 
startled  as  he  looked  at  it. 

For  the  first  time  he  felt  vexed  and  dissatisfied 
with  Godwyn.  This  sort  of  thing,  he  thought, 
was  unwholesome,  and  something  must  be  done  to 
stop  it. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Midsummer  had  come  again.  The  fever  was  over 
at  Dornton.  A  few  familiar  faces  were  missing — Matty 
Morrison’s  amongst  the  rest — but  the  roses  and  honey¬ 
suckles  were  blooming  in  greater  profusion  than  usual. 
Humphrey  was  expected  home  for  the  enjoyable  summer 
holidays,  but  Mr.  Bardsley  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
inviting  a  married  sister,  with  her  grown-up  daughter,  to 
instil  proper  notions  of  decorum  into  his  unsophisticated 
charge. 

Ever  since  that  conversation  about  the  people  in  the 
village  it  had  struck  him  that  Godwyn  should  be  a  little 
more  like  other  girls.  It  was  time  for  her  education  to 
be  commenced  in  good  earnest,  and  he  thought  he  could 
not  have  a  better  adviser  than  his  sister,  Mrs.  Melksham, 
for  Mrs.  Melksham’s  own  daughters  were  patterns  of 
propriety.  She  had  brought  them  up,  as  she  said, 
strictly,”  not  allowing  them  to  join  too  freely  in  the 


conversations  of  their  parents,  and  being  particularly 
determined  that  they  should  never  argue  with  her,  or 
expect  her  to  give  any  reason  for  her  orders.  The 
nursery-gate  was  kept  locked  in  Mrs.  Melksham’s  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  the  schoolroom  was  judiciously  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  househoLl.  Regular  walks  with  the 
governesses,  early  hours,  and  plain  diet — these  were  the 
hibits  in  which  Laura  Melksham,  now  left  a  widow,  had 
carefully  trained  her  eldest  daughter.  Dancing  had  been 
superadded,  and  showy  instrumental  music.  As  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind,  Mrs.  Melksham  was  really 
anxious  about  it,  but  she  could  not  put  her  supposed 
superiority  sufficiently  on  one  side  to  be  able  to  join 
freely  in  conversation  with  her  daughters. 

Mrs.  Melksham  had  answered  conscientiously,  when 
her  brother  invited  her,  that  she  was  not  fond  of  chil¬ 
dren,  but  would  endeavour  to  do  her  best  to  help  him 
with  Godwyn. 

On  the  first  morning  of  her  arrival  she  hurt  the  child’s 
feelings  by  assuming  the  charge  of  the  teapot,  and  dis¬ 
pensing  the  beverage  with  unusual  care,  but  improved 
matters  by  proposing  that  Godwyn  should  take  hersell 
and  her  cousin  Florry  for  a  walk  after  breakfast  to  see 
the  beauties  of  the  neighbourhood. 

“  What  has  James  been  thinking  of?”  thought  Mrs. 
Melksham,  when  Wynnie  smiled  and  nodded  repeatedly 
in  her  walk  through  the  village.  “  Young  ladies,”  she 
said  impressively,  “  should  not  make  too  free  with  poor 
people.” 

The  afternoon  drive  was  much  more  disastrous,  for 
Mr.  Bardsley’s  protegee  had  become  nervous,  and,  catch¬ 
ing  her  foot  as  she  dismounted  from  the  carriage, 
splashed  into  a  puddle. 

“Awkward,  ungainly  child!”  muttered  the  lady, 
whose  silk  dress  had  received  a  plentiful  bespattering 
from  the  mud  which  had  accumulated  in  consequence 
of  recent  rain.  “There!  good  gracious!  keep  your 
boots  away  from  me.” 

Godwyn  was  miserable  enough  till  the  day  of 
Humphrey’s  arrival.  Mrs.  Melksham  was  present  at 
the  meeting,  and  saw  the  boy  dash  forward,  nearly  knock¬ 
ing  the  girl  over  with  his  impetuous  greeting ;  whilst 
Wynnie’s  face  lit  up  with  the  excitement  of  recognition, 
and  her  little,  thin  frame  trembled  with  joy  at  the  sound 
of  the  voice  of  her  playmate. 

“  Gently,  gently  !”  said  the  matron  with  a  warning 
finger ;  but  the  children  hardly  heard  her,  as  they 
walked  about  with  happy  faces,  and  arms  entwined. 
They  expected,  as  usual,  to  be  able  to  indulge  in  their 
tumultuous  pleasures.  Had  not  Humphrey  made  various 
sacrifices  to  Godwyn’s  fastidious  scruples,  and  did  he 
not  boldly  declare  how  he  preferred  her  to  any  of  his 
Rugby  companions  ?  As  long  ago  as  Easter-time  the 
catapult  had  been  thrown  away,  because  the  little  girl, 
who  so  rarely  shed  tears,  had  wept  bitterly  about  the 
broken  wing  of  a  sparrow.  His  favourite  sports  before 
she  came  had  been  hunting  rats  with  a  ferret,  or  squirt¬ 
ing  at  the  maids  as  he  stood  in  ambush  but  he  now 
regarded  both  these  amusements  with  a  new  and  sub¬ 
lime  contempt.  There  was  no  delight  like  making  an 
appointment  with  Godwyn  to  look  for  mushrooms  in 
the  early  morning,  when  the  sun  was  drinking  eagerly 
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at  every  grass-blade  and  leaf  dripping  with  dew.  If, 
as  Betsy  pointed  out,  it  was  before  the  proper  season, 
and  there  were  no  mushrooms  to  be  found,  there  was 
still  the  excuse  of  looking  for  them,  and  the  fun  of 
getting  up.  The  children  had  planned  to  spend  all  their 
days  together,  from  these  early  morning  hours  till  the 
time  when  the  rippling  shadows  and  the  undulating  lines 
lay  long  upon  the  grass,  and  Mr.  Bardsley  was  wont  to 
descant  on  the  “  beauty  of  the  lights.”  It  was  too  pro¬ 
voking  that  Mrs.  Melksham  should  interfere  with  this 
programme,  that  she  should  call  them  punctually  in  to  hot 
luncheons  which  they  hated,  because  they  were  obliged 
to  put  on  a  strict  decorum  which  turned  the  meals  into 
a  penance.  To  think  that  she  should  interfere  with  the 
greatest  fan  of  the  whole  day,  that  of  going  down  bare¬ 
footed  to  the  beach  at  low  water  to  hunt  for  sea-anemones 
when  the  slippery  rocks  and  sea-weedy  places  appeared  ! 

Humphrey  made  a  face  at  Aunt  Laura  boldly,  behind 
her  back,  when  she  called  Godwyn’s  attention  to  the 
state  of  her  wet  frocks,  forbidding  all  such  wild  expedi¬ 
tions  in  future,  and  saying — 

“  I  would  not  interfere  with  your  pleasure  till  it  was 
quite  necessary.” 

“She  means  to  be  very  kind,”  said  Godwyn,  with 
pursed-up  lips,  and  a  stolid  determination  not  to  think 
of  shedding  a  tear.  But  Humphrey  repeated  his  faces 
again  that  very  night,  when  his  aunt  proposed  music, 
and  his  well-educated  cousin  murdered  an  air  on  the 
new  piano  which  had  been  sent  from  London  for  the 
occasion,  by  fingers  pouncing  down  on  the  instrument 
through  endless  variations. 

“  It’s  what  they  call  ‘  Go-bang  !’  ”  whispered  the  boy 
pertly,  imitating  the  dancing  of  the  fingers  over  endless 
little  triplets,  and  mimicking  the  lightning  of  the  treble 
and  the  thunder  of  the  bass. 

Godwyn’s  stifled  laughter  exploded.  And  while 
Mr.  Baidsley,  a  good  deal  worried,  tried  to  make  an 
excuse  for  the  laughter  of  “  the  pickles,”  Mrs.  Melk¬ 
sham  said  they  turned  the  place  into  a  “  perfect  pan¬ 
demonium.”  She  gave  her  brother  “  a  piece  of  her 
mind’’  on  the  subject  that  very  night.  He  had  wanted, 
as  she  reminded  him,  to  have  “  a  mother’s  opinion 
about  Godwyn,”  and  now  it  was  useless  for  him  to 
mutter  that  he  did  not  wish  “  Nature  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  code  of  morals  which  would  put  young 
creatures  into  shackles  and  strait-waistcoats.” 

It  never  occurred  to  him  that  any  one  could  think 
the  companionship  between  the  two  children  whom  he 
had  adopted  one  of  doubtful  propriety,  and  for  the  first 
time  he  was  alarmed  for  his  favourite. 

“  It  is  painful  and  disagreeable  for  me  to  interfere, 
but  I  do  it  out  of  charity  and  from  a  real  sense  of  duty,” 
said  the  lady,  seeing  that  she  had  offended  her  brother. 
“  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  child  may  do  well  in  proper 
hands,  only  she  has  been  mismanaged.  You  are  really 
very  fond  of  her,  and  have  never  thought  of  the  cruelty 
of  letting  her  misunderstand  her  position  in  the  house.” 

“  You  ought  to  have  been  a  female  Pope,  Laura,” 
said  Mr.  Bardsley,  a  little  irritated.  “  Rachel  never 
suggested  that  there  was  anything  improper  in  the 
arrangement,  but  you  have  a  way  of  speaking  which 
suggests  finality,  if  not  infallibility.” 


Mrs.  Melksham  was  offended  in  her  turn,  but  thinking 
it  better  to  say  no  more  till  her  brother’s  eyes  were 
further  opened,  she  sailed  majestically  from  the  roam, 
little  guessing  that  her  absence  had  been  the  excuse  for 
the  reaction  to  anarchy  after  despotism,  and  though  it 
was  now  nearly  ten  o’clock  at  night,  the  children  had 
rushed  into  the  garden,  and  were  parading  their  favoui  ire 
walks,  with  arms  locked  together,  the  heavy-folded 
roses  swinging  into  Godwyn’s  face,  and  the  trumpetirg 
of  gnats  resounding  in  her  ears. 

The  daffodil  “  lights,”  which  Mr.  Bardsley  would 
point  out  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  had  long  ago  melted 
into  emerald  greenness  and  disappeared.  The  cawing 
of  the  circling  rooks  and  the  overpowering  melodies 
from  the  later  songsters  of  the  spring  had  ceased  an 
hour  before.  But  the  change  was  delightful  from  the 
heat  and  formality  of  the  drawing-room. 

“  I  wish  she’d  go  to  Jericho  and  let  us  be  jolly  as 
we  used  to  be  before  she  came,”  said  Humphrey,  out 
of  all  patience,  as  his  aunt’s  voice  was  heard  calling 
authoritatively  from  the  drawing-room — 

“  Godwyn !  Godwyn !  What  a  little  Hottentot  that 
child  is  !  Will  somebody  go  and  fetch  her  r” 

And  Godwyn,  with  her  fancy  tickled  irresistibly  by 
the  ridiculousness  of  the  situation,  discovered  her  where¬ 
abouts  as  before  by  bursting  into  a  laugh. 

****** 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Bardsley  occupied  the  boy, 
determining  to  examine  him  as  to  his  progress  in  Latin, 
but  Godwyn,  true  to  her  vagrant  propensities,  was 
missing,  as  she  often  was  after  breakfast.  Her  uncle  met 
her  with  a  graver  face  than  usual  as  she  came  in. 

“  You  have  been  to  the  village  ?”  he  said,  a  little 
sternly. 

She  looked  up  in  dismay,  and  answered — 

“  I  have  been  to  see  Matty’s  mother.” 

“  Who  took  you  there  ?” 

“  My  legs.” 

“  That  is  vulgar,”  interposed  Mrs.  Melksham,  who 
was  standing  near  them. 

“  Jane  was  wi‘.h  me.” 

“  She  is  too  young  to  take  care  of  you,  and  too 
untaught  to  be  your  associate  any  longer.  Your  aunt  is 
right  in  saying  that  these  expeditions  must  be  stopped. 
Mr.  Hayden  met  you,  but  you  took  no  notice  of  him,’’ 
said  James  Bardsley,  looking  at  her  reproachfully. 

“Oh,  then  it  was  Mr.  Hayden  who  made  you  angry 
with  me,  but  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference.  I  said 
long  ago  when  I  found  how  cruel  he  was  to  the  Morri¬ 
sons  I  would  never  say  ‘Sir’  to  him  again,  and  never 
answer  his  ‘  How  are  you’s  ?’  again  with  a  smile.  I’ll 
not  look  at  him  any  more.  I  am  quite  determined.” 

“Well,  then,  we  must  see  if  we  can’t  break  your 
determination,”  answered  Mr.  Bardsley  in  a  voice  which 
she  had  never  heard  him  use  before.  “  I  have  already 
consulted  with  your  aunt  as  to  what  must  be  done,  and 
we  have  decided  that  you  must  stay  in  your  own  room 
and  go  without  your  luncheon.” 

He  had  never  dreamt  of  punishing  her  before,  and 
she  tried  to  take  this  new  experience  with  bravery  and 
assumed  indifference. 

“  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better.  I  don’t 
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want  to  go  down  to  luncheon.  I  hive  never  liked 
going  to  luncheon  since  Aunt  Laura  has  been  here,” 
the  child  muttered,  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  looking 
at  him  for  the  first  time  with  defiance  in  her  eyes. 

Leave  me  to  manage  her,”  said  Mrs.  Melksham 


when  she  had  gone,  rather  amused  than  otherwise  by 
this  burst  of  sudden  anger.  “Really,  James,  I  pity 
you.  I  can’t  think  what  you  would  have  done  with 
this  little  spitfire  if  you  had  attempted  to  manage  her 
any  more  without  a  woman  to  help  you.” 


HOME  NEEDLEWORK. 


CHAPTER  XVI. — REPAIRS. 

HE  first  class  of  repairs  is  darning,  of 
which  there  are  several  sorts,  which  can 
be  classed  thus  : — I.  A  plain  darn.  2. 
Crossed  darn.  3.  An  opened  or  figured 
darn.  4.  The  invisible  or  joined  darn.  All 
these  are  made  at  the  back  of  the  article  in 
need  of  repairing. 

For  all  darns  a  warp  and  a  woof  have  to 
be  formed;  a  flat  thread,  whether  cotton, 
flax,  or  silk,  and  always  finer  than  the 
material  itself,  is  used. 

Plain  darn  ( Fig.  44). — This  is  used  to  repair 
a  rent,  fixing  a  woof  and  a  warp,  and  by  describing 
how  to  make  these  it  will  be  seen  how  a  plain  darn  is 
achieved.  Before  commencing,  the  edges  of  the  worn 


Fig.  44- 

or  torn  part  ought  to  be  equalised  and  cut  even  ;  often 
it  is  as  well  to  form  the  part  to  be  repaired  into  a  square. 
The  threads  then  for  the  warp  are  arranged  in  the 
length  of  the  article  to  be  mended.  The  threads  are 
laid  close  together,  no  interval  being  between  them. 
The  needle  making  the  warp  raises  and  flattens  alter¬ 
nately  the  two  edges  of  the  tear — that  is  to  say,  that 
first  it  will  pass  under  the  edge  in  order  to  come  out 
at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  threads  beyond,  and  in 
returning,  the  needle  will  pass  over  this  edge  in  order 
to  slip  under  that  which  is  opposite.  This  is  to  be 
done  until  the  warp  fills  the  hole.  The  woof  is  made 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  warp.  The  needle 
carries  the  thread  through  the  former,  raising  and 
lowering  alternately  each  thread.  This  is  again  re¬ 
versed  at  each  turn,  the  needle  always  taking  up  the 
thread  which  has  been  previously  left  below.  To  form 
a  very  even  woof  the  needle  must  press  the  threads. 


from  time  to  time,  closer  together.  Of  course  this  will 
not  be  necessary  unless  a  very  close  darn  be  required. 
The  edges  to  be  flattened  by  the  thimble. 

Fig.  45. — This  only  differs  from  the  foregoing  because 
the  warp  which,  instead  of  being  here  formed  thread 
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Fig.  45. 

by  thread,  is,  on  the  contrary,  made  by  taking  two 
threads  upon  the  needle  and  leaving  one  beneath.  The 
thread  left  in  the  first  row  is  in  the  second  taken  on  the 
needle  with  one  of  those  alre.idy  taken  up.  The  third 
and  following  rows  are  made  like  the  second,  only 
alternating  the  threads. 

Fig.  46. — A  crossed  darn  on  the  cross. — This  is  done 
by  forming  the  woof  on  the  cross.  The  first  thread  of 


Fig.  45. 

this  is  taken  through  the  warp  in  the  centre  of  the 
tear,  in  order  thus  to  divide  the  hole  into  two  equal 
parts,  felling  first  one  half  and  then  the  other.  By 
this  method  greater  regularity  is  obtained  in  the  stitches. 
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It  is  as  well  to  fit  the  worn  part  over  a  small  piece  of 
oilcloth  or  a  card — in  fact,  this  ought  always  to  be 
done. 

Fig.  — Open  cr  flattened  darn, — This  is  done  like  a 

crossed  darn.  It  is  in  the  woof  that  the  pattern  has  to 
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be  imitated.  Two,  three,  or  four  threads  are  taken 
upon  the  needle,  according  to  the  required  pattern  ; 
then  the  usual  crossed  woof  is  continued — that  is  to 
say,  when  there  is  one,  because  often  the  patterns  of 
checks,  stripes,  &c.,  form  a  perfect  ground  of  them¬ 
selves. 

Fig.  q8. — Hidden  or  joined  darn, — This  is  only  done 
where  the  edges  of  the  tear  can  be  joined  naturally  ; 


Fig.  48. 

or,  again,  in  a  species  of  patching  which  will  be  treated 
of  presently.  Care  must  be  taken  in  these  repairs  to 
equalise  the  edges  or  to  cut  away  the  ravelled  threads 
which  are  generally  to  be  met  with,  and  thus  to  render 
the  repair  almost  invisible.  For  a  hidden  repair  it  is 
useless  to  make  a  warp  ;  the  edges  are  simply  joined  in 
the  woof.  This  will  be  quite  simple  for  linen  and 
crossed  in  other  stuffs. 

In  other  materials  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use 
the  ravelled  threads  of  the  stuff  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  different  shades  in  the  material.  When  it  is  a 
question  of  repairing  cloth,  only  half  the  thickness  is 
worked  upon. 

CHAPTER  XVII. — PATCHINC — PIECING. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  patching  : — 

1.  Patching  by  overcasting. 

2.  Ditto  with  a  turned-down  seam. 

3.  Ditto  by  darning  or  joining. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  a  garment  requires  a  patch, 
the  torn  part  mast  be  taken  away  with  all  the  worn 
part  near  until  sufficient  resistance  is  found  in  the 
material  of  which  the  garment  is  made  to  support  the 


new  piece  placed  on  it.  The  hole  into  which  the 
p.atch  has  to  be  placed  is  to  be  cut  straight  and  quite 
square.  About  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ought  to  be 
allowed  all  round  the  new  piece  in  order  to  make  the 
seam.  Except  for  a  darned  patch,  it  is  requisite  to  cut 
a  little  notch  of  some  four  to  six  threads  in  depth  in 
the  corners  of  the  square  hole  out  of  which  the  old 
piece  has  been  taken.  If  the  material  to  be  patched 
has  a  pattern,  care  must  be  taken  to  make  that  on  the 
new  piece  exactly  correspond  to  that  on  the  article 
itself. 

Fig.  q.9. — Overcasting  a  patch, — In  order  tomakethis,  a 
little  fold  is  made  at  the  back  to  the  depth  of  the  notches 


Fig.  49- 


upon  the  edge  of  the  rent.  A  similar  fold  is  made 
upon  the  patch  itself,  and  tacking  that  upon  the  part  to 
be  repaired  it  is  to  be  overcast  all  round,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  parts  clear  of  each  other,  and  to 
make  the  corners  well,  the  seam  flattened  down  by  the 
thimble,  the  edges  are  turned  under  and  lightly  over¬ 
sewn. 

This  class  of  repair,  although  frequently  employed 
for  linen,  is  especially  used  in  other  materials.  There 
is  also  another  way  of  piecing  by  overcasting  intended 
for  worn  linen  and  in  thick  stuff.  For  this  the  worn 
or  torn  part  which  has  to  be  cut  away  is  only  done  so 
after  having  laid  the  piece  upon  that  part  and  over¬ 
casting  or  sewing  it  there.  It  is  better  before  doing  so 
to  tack  it  carefully  all  round.  The  torn  part  cut  away 
on  the  wrong  side  ought  to  allow  all  round  its  edges 
sufficient  to  make  a  good  turned-down  seam,  which 
often  completes  this  class  of  repair. 

Fig.  50  —Piecing  by  a  turned-dmun  seam, — This  is  pre¬ 
pared  like  the  foregoing  ;  it  is  sewn,  whether  by  over¬ 
casting  or  running,  so  that  the  right  side  (or  where  the 
stitches  are  placed)  is  always  found  above  the  turned- 
down  seam.  In  this  patch  the  corners  are  very  difficult 
to  form,  and  done  by  unpractised  hands  are  sure  to 
gather  up.  It  is  precisely  this  detail  which  forms  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  patching.  In  order  to  make  the 
corners  well  it  is  necessary  to  keep  to  the  straight 
thread  for  the  seam,  and  when  the  notch  is  arrived  at 
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care  must  be  taken  to  seize  with  the  last  stitch  the  last 
thread  of  the  woof  or  of  the  warp,  following  the 
course  of  the  sewing  into  the  side  of  the  notch  and 
never  a  thread  beyond.  In  order  to  sew  the  next  side, 


Fig.  50. 

the  first  stitch  is  taken  with  the  first  thread  in  the 
notch  in  the  opposite  side,  and  thus  following  for  each 
corner.  When  the  piece  on  the  back  or  wrong  side  is 
sewn  the  flattened  seam  is  then  made,  folding  the  edge 
down  upon  the  article  which  is  mended. 

Fig.  51. — Piecing  by  a  seam. — This  is  rarely  used  for 
linen  articles  except  when  it  is  necessary  to  repair 
something  very  fine  and  tasteful  which  has  been  torn 
by  accident  and  not  by  wear.  It  is  serviceable  in  very 
clear  stuffs,  such  as  muslin,  &c.,  when  there  is  only  a 


little  tear.  It  is  frequently  used  in  other  materials, 
especially  in  woollen  and  always  in  cloth  stuffs. 

In  order  to  place  these  last-mentioned  pieces  it  is 
useless  to  cut  notches  in  the  sides,  as  the  patch  is  cut 


Fig.  51. 

exactly  to  the  same  size  as  that  taken  away  ;  about  the* 
depth  of  two  or  three  threads  may  be  left  halfway  round 
the  piece  so  as  to  m.ike  a  tiny  turning  by  which  to  fit  it 
into  the  hole.  It  is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  aid  of  a 
tuck  like  a  darn,  and  then  the  stitches  are  joined  by 
the  invisible  stitch  explained  in  the  foregoing  chapter. 
The  thread  used  for  this  ought  to  be  finer  than  that  of 
the  cloth  material.  In  cloth  a  fine  sewing  silk  is  used, 
and  only  half  the  thickness  of  the  cloth  is  used.  When 
the  piece  is  sewn  in,  the  work  is  turned  on  the  right 
side  so  as  to  slightly  raise  with  the  needle  the  nap  of 
the  cloth  upon  all  its  repaired  sides.  This  renders  the 
patch  completely  invisible,  and  after  this  it  is  requisite 
to  pass  a  hot  iron  over  the  sewed  edges  at  the  back, 
as  this  greatly  improves  the  appearance  of  the  repair. 


CELEBSATEO  AUTHORESSES  AMD  THE3R  WORMS. 


I. —  HONOURABLE  MRS.  NORTON 

R.  and  MRS.  NORTON  were  perma¬ 
nently  separated  in  1840.  The  bitter  scorn, 
the  angry  indignation  which  had  burnt  and 
scorched  into  Caroline  Norton’s  ardent  soul 
soon  came  out  in  her  writing.®.  The  longest 
of  her  poems,  “  The  Dream,”  was  pub¬ 
lished  about  this  time.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  some  of  the  verses 
are  full  of  eager  gratitude  and  wounded  pride. 
For  example  : — 

“  Wlicn  sl.ainU'vc'd  aiul  maligned  I  stood  apart 
From  those  whose  Iwunded  pow'r  had  wrung,  not 
crushed,  iny  heart. 

Thou  then,'’.when  cowards  lied  away  my  name. 

And  scoffed  to  see  me  feebly  stem  the  tide. 

And  some  forsook  on  whom  my  love  relied  ; 

And  some  who  miglit  have  battled  for  my  sake 

Stood  off  in  doubt  to  sec  what  turn  the  world  would  take. 

Thou  gav’st  me  what  the  poor  do  give  the  poor. 


(lady  sti rling- maxwell) — continued. 


“  Kind  words  and  holy  wishes,  and  true  tears. 

The  loved,  the  near  of  kin  could  do  no  more, 

WTio  changed  not  with  the  gloom  of  varying  years. 

Hut  clung  the  closer  when  1  stood  forlorn, 

Atid  blunted  slander’s  dart  with  thine  indignant  scorn.’' 

The  plot  of  “The  Dream”  (here  we  quote  again 
from  E.  Owens  Blackburne)  is  simply  “  that  of  a  lovely 
mother  .watching  over  a  lovely  daughter  asleep.  The 
daughter  dreams,  and  when  she  wakes  tells  her  dream, 
a  vision  of  first  love  and  domestic  bliss.  The  mother 
replies  by  showing  the  many  accidents  to  which  wedded 
happiness  is  liable.”  At  times  the  passion  and  interest 
assume  a  personal  hue,  and  the  arrows  are  dipped  ir> 
gall ;  two  of  the  lines  run  thus — 

“  And  learn  at  length  how  deep  and  stern  a  blow 
Man's  hand  can  strike  and  yet  no  pity  show.” 

In  a  review  of  “  The  Dream,”  Lockhart  says  that 
Mrs.  Norton  has  much  of  that  intense  personal  passion 
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by  which  Byron’s  poetry  is  distinguished  ;  he  says,  too, 
that  she  has  “  Byron’s  beautiful  intervals  of  tenderness, 
his  strong  practical  thought,  and  his  forceful  expression  ; 
that  she  feels  intensely  and  utters  her  thoughts  with 
impassioned  energy ;  that  her  thoughts  are  not  the 
vapourings  of  a  sickly  fancy  nor  the  morbid  workings 
of  undue  self-love,  but  the  strivings  of  a  noble  nature 
abounding  in  the  wealth  of  its  affections,  outraged, 
stamped  upon,  and  turning  from  its  idols  to  God.” 
Ingenious  critic  as  Lockhart  was,  we  venture  to  think 
that  he  has  overrated  Mrs.  Norton’s  poetical  gifts.  She 
has  much  of  Byron’s  strong  personality,  but  she  has 
little  of  his  dramatic  instincts  or  of  that  stormy  and 
varied  power  of  verse  which  carries  us  so  irresitibly 
along.  She  is  often  diffuse  and  long-winded ;  her 
style  was  formed  on  that  of  Rogers,  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 
and  L.  E.  L. ;  she  lacks  that  concentrated  strength  of 
expression  condensed  into  a  few  pregnant  lines  of 
which  Tennyson  has  taught  us  the  value.  To  make 
poetry  alive  and  bristling  with  our  own  personality — 
our  own  “  selfism” — is  in  reality  a  grand  mistake,  for 
which  Byron  has  much  to  answer.  As  Carlyle  says  : 
**  The  suffering  man  ought  to  consume  his  own  smoke ; 
there  is  no  good  in  emitting  smoke  till  you  have  made 
it  into  fire.”  Yes,  into  fire,  pure  clear  flame,  and  that 
can  only  come  with  years  when  the  soul  is  cleansed  by 
suffering.  Mrs.  Norton,  however,  was  one  who  felt 
compelled  to  speak  out — she  must  speak  out  or  die, 
and  her  poems  met  with  immense  applause.  Another 
critic,  R.  H.  Horne,  in  The  New  Spirit  of  the  Age,  com¬ 
pares  her  favourably  with  Miss  Barrett,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Browning.  He  considers  the  prominent  charac¬ 
teristics  of  both  poetesses  to  be  the  struggles  of  women 
towards  happiness,  and  the  struggles  of  a  soul  towards 
heaven.  Mrs.  Norton,  he  thinks,  is  oppressed  by  a 
sense  of  injustice,  and  feels  the  need  of  human  love, 
while  Miss  Barrett  is  troubled  with  a  sense  of  mortality, 
and  tries  to  identify  herself  with  a  higher  existence. 
Mrs.  Norton’s  imagination  he  considers  to  be  chiefly 
taken  up  with  domestic  feelings  and  melodious  com¬ 
plaints,  that  of  Miss  Barrett  wanders  amidst  the  super¬ 
natural  darkness  of  Calvary.  Both,  he  says,  are  excel¬ 
lent  artists  -,  the  one  is  all  womanhood,  the  other  all 
wings.”  It  was  just  the  wings,  the  lifting  of  herself 
above  earth,  that  Mrs.  Norton  wanted.  As  a  novelist 
she  seems  to  us  far  more  successful  than  as  a  poet ;  in 
prose  her  irony,  her  sarcasm,  her  knowledge  of  life,  give 
variety  and  effect  to  that  “  glow  of  eloquence”  which  is 
one  of  her  highest  gifts.  Between  l8qo  and  1 85 1  the 
wrote  and  suffered  much.  In  1843  youngest 

and  favourite  son,  nicknamed  “  The  Emperor”  by  his 
brothers,  on  account  of  his  merry  imperious  ways.  She 
says  she  did  not  think  there  was  such  a  fount  of  love 
within  her  as  for  this  child.  No  doubt  she  found  relief 
in  writing,  and  at  this  time  she  was  far  from  rich,  and 
often  had,  we  are  told,  to  earn  her  bread  by  the  hardest 
literary  toil.  A  poem  called  “  The  Child  of  the  Islands” 
was  dedicated  to  the  then  infant  Prince  of  Wales,  and  is  a 
passionate  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  oppressed. 
Mrs.  Norton’s  warmest  sympathies  always  ran  in  this 
direction ;  as  early  as  1836  she  published  “  A  Voice  from 
the  Factories,”  and  she  wrote  many  eloquent  letters  to 


the  Times  in  1 84 1,  in  which  she  took  up  the  cause  of 
the  criminal  and  outcast  classes.  Her  poems,  “  The 
Blind  Man  to  his  Bride,”  “  The  Widow  to  her  Son’s 
Betrothed,”  and  “  The  Child  of  Earth”  also  belong,  in 
all  probability,  to  this  period  of  her  life.  It  was  in  1 85 1 
(the  Exhibition  year)  that  her  first  prose  work  of  fiction, 
Stuart  of  Dunleath,  came  out.  “  Carelessly,”  she  says  in 
her  dedication  to  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  “  no  pare 
of  this  book  has  been  written,”  and  she  is  right ;  but  its 
great  merit  is  its  intensity  ;  she  has  evidently  flung  her¬ 
self  heart  and  soul  into  every  chapter  of  it.  The  motto 
is  “  Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel,”  and  the 
lesson  intended  to  be  shown  is  how  the  instability  of 
one  man  may  ruin  the  life  of  another.  Eleanor  Ray¬ 
mond,  the  shy  Indian-born  young  heiress,  who  clings  to 
her  attractive  guardian,  David  Stuart,  till  she  believes 
him  drowned  in  the  roaring  Linn,  interests  us  at  once. 
Her  loss  of  fortune,  her  marriage  (for  her  sickly 
mother’s  sake)  with  the  rough  Scotch  baronet,  Sir 
Stephen  Purshym,  and  her  love  for  her  twin  boys, 
draws  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  her,  and  few  scenes  in 
fiction  are  so  vividly,  so  terribly  described  as  that  where 
the  crazy  boat  falls  asunder,  and  the  strong  father  swims 
to  shore  with  his  favourite  Fred  on  his  back,  only  to  find 
when,  bleeding  and  exhausted,  he  reaches  land,  that  his 
child  is  dead,  that  both  his  children  are  dead — the  child  he 
left  behind  and  the  child  he  tried  to  save.  The  intense 
reality  of  the  whole,  the  pale  mother  waiting  at  home 
to  “lift  the  hats  from  those  shining  curly  heads,  and  to 
see  those  rosy  lips  quaff  from  the  little  silver  cups,” 
show  us  that  Mrs.  Norton  was  writing  from  her  heart. 
As  she  says  herself,  “  Nothing  ever  touched  the  heart  of 
the  reader  that  did  not  come  from  the  heart  of  the  writer  ; 
your  sympathy  is  the  test  of  our  truth.” 

This  very  powerful  book  is  melancholy  throughout. 
Tempest-tossed  Eleanor  dies  at  length,  worn  out  by  a 
complication  of  sorrows.  The  Athenaum  objected  to  it 
on  this  account,  and  said  that  the  “  brightest  and  best 
seemed  to  be  marked  out  exclusively  for  the  discipline 
of  pain.”  The  Examiner,  however,  went  into  raptures 
over  it,  and  declared  that  in  comparison  with  other  novels 
“it  was  likethe  crystal  fountain  among  theother  fountains 
of  the  Crystal  Palace.”  Lighter  touches  certainly  relieve 
the  prevailing  gloom.  The  intolerant  young  sailor,  God¬ 
frey  Marsden,  who  “shut  the  door  with  a  hard  deter¬ 
mined  dap  as  though  it  had  been  a  trap  in  which  he  had 
just  caught  a  sinner,”  is  a  capital  study  of  character,  and 
so  is  commonplace  little  Emma,  his  wife.  “Nothing 
frightened  Emma  like  a  scene  of  any  kind.  She  never 
understood  what  was  the  cause  of  dispute  or  why  people 
were  so  angry,  but  she  comprehended  that  there  was 
what  schoolboys  called  a  “  row,”  trembled  while  it 
lasted,  felt  relieved  when  it  was  over ;  and  if  Godfrey 
spoke  very  loud  or  with  unusual  bitterness,  generally 
cried  as  infants  do  when  grown  people  quarrel  before 
them.” 

In  October,  1859,  Norton  had  the  great 

grief  of  losing  her  eldest  son,  Fletcher,  when  he  was 
only  thirty  years  of  age.  He  had  just  been  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  Legation  at  Athens,  and  died  at  Paris 
on  his  way  out.  Mrs.  Norton  alludes  to  this  loss  in  the 
poem  “The  Lady  of  La  Garaye,”  published  in  1862, 
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anJ  dedicated  to  the  then  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  Part 
of  the  dedication  is  as  follows : — 

“  Thou  knowost,  foi'  thou  hast  proved,  the  dreary  shade 
A  firstborn’s  loss  casts  over  lonely  days, 

And  gone  is  now  the  pale,  fond  smile  that  made 
In  my  dim  future  yet  a  path  of  rays. 

Gone,  the  dear  comfort  of  a  voice  whose  sound 
Came  like  a  beacon  bell,  heard  close  above 
The  whirl  of  violent  waters  surging  round. 

Speaking  to  shipwrecked  ears  of  help  and  love.’’ 
*«•*** 

“  I  weep  the  eyes  that  should  have  wept  for  me.” 

“  The  Lady  of  La  Garaye”  is  the  best  of  Mrs. 
Norton’s  poems.  The  plot  is  slight,  and  taken  from  real 
life.  The  Countess  of  La  Garaye,  gay,  beautiful,  and 
young,  meets  with  an  accident  while  hunting  which 
deprives  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs  ;  she  is  bowed 
down  by  sorrow  ;  her  husband  cannot  comfort  her  ;  at 
length,  owing  to  the  advice  of  a  Benedictine  monk,  she 
devotes  herself  to  the  poor  and  suffering,  and  founds 
an  hospital  for  incurables  at  Dinan,  in  Brittany'.  The 
illustrations  are  taken  from  Mrs.  Norton’s  own  sketches 
made  on  the  spot,  and  there  are  frequent  passages  of 
remarkable  warmth  and  beauty  of  style.  Though  sad, 
the  bitterness  so  characteristic  of  former  poems  has  dis¬ 
appeared  and  given  place  to  a  calm  resignation.  “  Despair 
is  not  the  end  of  all  this  woe.”  “  Min  believes  and 
hopes." 

Each  thinks  his  own  the  bitterest  triul  given, 

Eiich  wonders  at  the  sorrows  of  his  lot. 

Hut  over  all  our  tears  Gotl’s  niinbow  bonds. 

To  all  our  cries  a  pitying  car  He  lends. 

No  barren  glory  circles  round  His  throne  ; 
lly  mercy’s  errands  were  His  angels  known. 

When  hearts  were  heavy  and  when  eyes  were  dim. 

Then  did  the  brightness  radiate  from  Him. 

G(h1's  i)ity,  clothed  in  an  apparent  form. 

Starred  with  a  polar  light  the  human  storm.” 

In  1863  Lost  and  Saved  came  out.  The  story 
of  Beatrice  Brooke,  loving,  trusting,  unsuspicious, 
entangled  in  a  network  of  perplexing  circumstances, 
betrayed  by  false  friends,  and  then  having  to  pay  the 
most  bitter  penalties,  while  Montague  Treherne  escapes 
scotfree,  is  extremely  painful,  but  admirably  told.  In 
it  Mrs.  Norton  displays  her  deep  knowledge  of  human 
niture  and  of  the  “world”  in  all  its  various  phases. 
The  Marchioness  of  Updown,  fat,  rude,  and  selfish, 
“  stuck  over  with  diamonds  as  an  orange  sometimes  is 
with  cloves,”  is  a  real  flesh-and-blood  marchioness. 
We  seem  to  know  her,  and  poor  patient  Parkes,  her 
much-enduring  companion,  who  “  does  nothing  menial.” 
Those  who  revel  in  Miss  Broughton’s  novels  would 
do  well  to  study  the  character  of  Montagu  Treherne, 
the  heartless  man  of  the  world,  caring  only  for  the 
fleeting  fancy  of  the  hour.  What  such  men  really  are 
Mrs.  Norton  knew  only  too  well.  Just  as  “  Juanita”  is 
the  best  known  of  her  songs,  so  Lost  and  Saved  is  the 
best  known  of  her  novels.  It  went  into  three  editions 
at  once,  and  has  been  put  into  a  popular  series.  Old  Sir 
Douglas,  which  came  out  in  1868,  though  less  intense, 
and  perhaps  less  powerful,  is  considered  by  the  critics 
to  be  her  masterpiece.  Sir  Douglas  Ross,  only  called 
“  old”  by  his  scampish  nephew,  is  a  vast  improvement 
on  the  attractive  but  vacillating  David  Stuart.  Brave, 
generous,  forgiving,  we  do  not  wonder  that  Gertrude 


Skifton  should  prefer  him  to  handsome  Kenneth,  his 
nephew.  As  to  Ailie  Ross,  with  her  stealthy  cat-like 
movements  and  her  fur  boa,  and  Lady  Charlotte  Skifton, 
the  foolish  superannuated  coquette,  talking  of  a  “  pas¬ 
toral  cottage”  and  “  a  bachelor  of  the  other  sex,”  these 
are  both  studies  of  character  which  might  have  done 
credit  to  Miss  Austen.  1  he  book,  too,  ends  happily  ; 
the  good  are  rewarded,  and  the  cunning  plotters  come 
to  grief.  Mrs.  Norton  always  has  a  noble  aim  ;  she 
takes  the  part  of  the  helpless  and  oppressed,  and  fights 
their  battles  .against  the  intolerance  which  condemns 
and  the  prejudice  which  crushes  them.  During  the 
last  eight  years  she  wrote  nothing  but  a  few  poems  and 
some  anonymous  reviews.  Her  first  husband  died  in 
February,  1876,  and  in  March,  l877>  she  was  married 
in  her  own  drawing-room  (Q^een-street,  Mayfair)  to 
Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell,  of  Keir,  the  cultivated 
author  of  Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  The 
Artists  of  Spain,  &c.  She  was  his  second  wife,  and 
they  had  known  each  other  long.  Strangely  enough,  one 
of  Mrs.  Norton’s  poems  is  called  “  The  Great  Chestnut- 
Tree  at  Keir,”  and  is  inscribed  to  her  future  husband. 
The  storm  of  October,  i860,  had  swept  over  the 
Stirlingshire  valleys,  and  the  chestnut-tree  is  supposed 
to  address  its  master  thus  : — 

“  And  I  rest,  master,  I  rest, 

Like  a  strong  soul  after  bitter  strife.” 

The  next  verses  go  on  to  speak  of  how  that  ancient 
house,  like  the  ancient  tree,  shall  be  victor  throughout 
many  a  clouded  hour,  and  shall  raise  a  race  whose 
branches  shall  o’erspread  the  land  “  when  I  am  dead.” 
The  last  lines  are  remarkable  :  “  Young  children’s 
voices  shall  float  in  at  the  silent  windows,”  and  “  not 
alone  shall  thy  record  be  perused  on  monumental  stone," 
but  “  ’mongst  the  men  of  mark  shall  they  read  in  the 
golden  book  of  hasting  fame  the  friend  and  father’s 
name.”  Mrs.  Norton  had  always  a  leaning  towards 
Scotland.  Her  mother  was  a  Scotchwoman  ;  the  scenes 
of  her  two  best  novels  are  laid  in  Scotland  ;  her  heroes 
are  Scotch  ;  and  her  second  husband  was  a  Scotch¬ 
man  born  and  bred.  We  might  have  wished  for  her 
that  her  last  days  (she  died  the  15th  of  June,  1877) 
could  have  been  spent  in  Scotland,  in  that  lovely  home 
of  Keir  where  the  sombre  yew-trees  lift  their  dark 
shade,  and  the  clipped  yew  hedges  quaintly  show  from 
the  terraced  walks,  and  make  it  one  ot  the  most  beautiful 
surroundings  of  “  grey  Stilling,  with  its  towers  and 
town.”  But  it  was  willed  otherw'ise.  It  was  enough 
that  Lady  Stirling-Maxwell  should  enjoy  for  a  brief 
period  the  appreciation,  the  love,  and  the  care  which  as 
Mrs.  Norton  she  had  so  sorely  lacked.  Life  now  could 
hardly  be  bitter.  From  her  brilliant  youth,  from  her 
stormy  prime,  from  her  sorrowful  middle  age — idolised, 
flattered,  maligned,  insulted,  eulogised,  loved,  and 
cherished — she  has  passed  to  where  “  bayond  these 
voices  there  is  peace.”  Who  can  say  it  is  not  well  with 
her  ?  Calm  evening  light  is  sweeter  than  the  glowing 
and  nadiant  morn  :  out  of  suffering  comes  strength,  and 

“  G<xl  giveth  increase  tbrougli  the  coniine  years. 

And  lets  us  reap  in  joy  seed  that  was  sown  in  tears.” 

Lady  of  La  Garaye. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


ANOTHER  SIDE  OF  CARRIGNAHOLTY. 

“  The  youth  has  knelt  to  tell  his  sins, 

‘  Nomine  Dei,’  the  youth  l>egins. 

At  ‘  mea  culpa’  he  beats  his  breast. 

And  in  broken  murmurs  he  speaks  the  rest.” 

The  Croppy  Boy. 

EFORE  Dr.  Mullaghan’s  arrival  Alick  had 
been  busy  assuring  every  one  that  Eustace 
was  very  slightly  wounded,  and  that  he 
was  in  no  danger  whatever.  But  he  soon 
*  had  to  change  his  tune.  The  doctor  grew 
Jdlf  graver  and  graver.  He  first  announced  that 
Eustace  was  seriously,  then  that  he  was  mortally 
injured,  and  that  he  probably  only  had  a  few 
days  to  live. 

“  Tell  me  how  it  all  happened,”  said  he, 
^  taking  Alick  out  of  the  room.  “  It  seems  strange 
^  that  Eustace  should  be  fired  at,  he  who  is  such  a 
favourite  with  every  one.” 

“  Of  course  I  will  tell  you,”  answered  Alick.  “You 
see,  we  were  just  coming  down  Ballintrague  Hill,  and 
had  got  near  the  old  signpost — you  know  it  ? — when — 
when——” 

“  You  saw  something  moving,  I  suppose.” 

“  Well !  no,  I  didn’t  exactly  see  anything  very  dis¬ 
tinctly,  but  the  place  is  lonely,  and  I  don’t  know  how 
it  was,  but  I  thought  it  better  to  be  prepared,  so  I 
jumped  up  to  get  out  the  case  of  revolvers  that  I  always 
carry  about  with  me  under  the  seat  of  the  gig,  and  it 
was  just  then  the  shot  whizzed  by  ;  it  almost  touched 
me,  and  actually  singed  my  face.  Look  here  !” 

“  Umph  !  it  would  almost  take  a  microscope  to 
inspect  that  properly.” 

“The  shot  was  .evidently  aimed  at  Eustace,”  con¬ 
tinued  Alick  confidently.  “  There  could  be  no  doubt 
of  that.” 

“  Not  it !”  cried  the  doctor.  “  No,  no,  it  was 
intended  for  you,  friend  Alick,  that  is  as  plain  as  a 
pikestaff  to  my  mind,  and  only  for  that  timely  recollec¬ 
tion  of  yours  about  the  revolver,  you  would  be  in 
Eustace’s  place  this  minute.” 

“  Upon  my  word,  doctor,”  said  Alick,  whose 
yellowish-brown  skin  had  actually  flushed  to  a  dull 
red  during  this  speech  ;  “  upon  my  word,  you  settle 
things  very  easily  to  your  own  satisfaction.  You  for¬ 
get  the  prominent  part  that  Eustace  has  been  taking 
against  those  Home  Rulers,  how  he  has  resolutely  set 
himself  againstthe  popular  side,  against  Father  O’Rourke 
and  his  party.  Of  course  that  was  quite  enough  to 
make  him  most  obnoxious.  Then  there  has  been  some 
talk  of  a  petition  against  Ryan’s  return  -,  that  may  have 
got  wind,  and  the  very  fact  of  the  day  before  Eustace 
left  the  country  having  been  chosen  makes  it  plain  to 


my  mind  that  he  was  the  marked  man  ;  just  take  all 
this  in  cojij unction  with  what  happened  on  the  day  of 
the  polling,  and  you  will  h.ive  no  doubt  about  the  real 
state  of  the  case.” 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

“  I  have  a  great  many  doubts  about  your  version  of 
it,”  he  answered.  “  No  one  bore  Eustace  a  spark  of 
ill-will  on  account  of  the  election.  He  was  defeated  in 
a  fair  field,  and  that  could  not  possibly  offend  his  suc¬ 
cessful  opponents,  while  as  to  his  personal  popularity, 
every  one  w'iil  admit  that.  You,  on  the  other  hand, 
my  lad,  are  anything  but  a  favourite.  You  have  been 
trying  to  get  all  the  small  farms  into  your  own  hands, 
and  that’s  not  a  popular  thing  to  do.  You  have  turned 
Andy  Moran  out,  and  you  have  been  refusing  to  renew' 
ever  so  many  leases,  the  widow  Reilly’s  among  the 
number ;  now  haven’t  you  ?” 

“  To  be  sure  I  have  ;  but  that’s  no  reason  why  I 
should  be  shot  at.” 

“  Well,  in  Ireland  it  is.  You  have  got  threatening 
letters  from  Andy  Moran  before  now,  haven’t  you  ?” 

“  One  or  two  some  time  ago,  but  he  was  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace,  and  ever  since  he  has  been 
quiet  enough.  The  police  w'ill  tell  you  so  ;  they  watch 
him  w’ell.” 

“  Ah  !  his  is  the  quiet  of  a  volcano,  ready  to  volley 
out  at  any  time.  You  don’t  know  that  man  as  I  do. 
He  w'ould  take  a  regiment  of  police  to  w’atch  him. 
However,  there  will  be  an  inquiry  made  about  this 
business,  and  I  expect  Andy  Moran  will  be  taken  up 
first  on  suspicion.  For  myself,  I  am  as  sure  as  that 
my  name  is  John  Mullaghan  that  you  were  the  target 
of  the  shot  which  poor  Eustace  has  got.” 

“  I  don’t  know  w'hy  you  should  say  such  things, 
doctor.  You  seem  to  blame  me  for  not  being  killed.” 

“  No,  no  I  don’t  life  is  sweet  to  every  man,  and 
there  is  no  accounting  for  chances,  but  nothing  could 
persuade  me  that  any  one  could  be  found  hereabouts 
who  would  deliberately  fire  at  Eustace  Hazell.” 

“  Why  not  at  him  as  well  as  at  me  ?” 

Dr.  Mullaghan  gave  a  low  whistle. 

“  Why  not  ?”  said  he,  “  haven’t  I  told  you  already  ? 
You  seem  a  little  dull  of  comprehension  just  now.” 

“  I  am  sure  Andy  Moran  had  nothing  to  say  to  it,” 
continued  Alick ;  “it  all  came,  as  I  said  before,  from 
some  election  spite.” 

“  Now  just  put  that  out  of  your  head,”  cried  the 
Doctor  ;  “no  one  is  ever  shot  in  this  country  for  elec¬ 
tion  spites  ;  we  have  a  tolerably  extensive  acquaintance 
with  agrarian  crimes,  and  you  are  exactly  the  sort  of 
man  to  provoke  them.” 

“I!”  cried  Alick;  “you  were  never  more  out  in 
your  life.  I  am  the  most  quiet,  peaceable  man  in  the 
world.  I  like  justice,  and  I  practise  it,  that’s  all.  I 
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haven’t  told  you  yet,  doctor,  how  I  served  those  ras¬ 
cally  scoundrels  last  night.  They  thought  they  would 
escape  with  clean  skins,  but,  by  Jove  !  my  mettle  was 
up  ;  I  fired  after  them  and  wounded  one  of  them  pretty 
severely.  I  was  never  more  glad  of  anything.  It  was 
wonderful  how  well  I  did  it.” 

“  Oh !  you  are  a  regular  Paladin,  quite  a  hero, 
and  no  mistake  about  it,”  said  the  doctor.  “  Come,  I 
must  be  off ;  keep  Eustace  quiet.  I  will  look  in  again 
to-day,  but  I  can  do  him  no  good  ;  it  is  just  a  question 
of  time.  He  is  the  last  fellow  in  the  world  that  I 
should  ever  have  thought  would  meet  his  death  in  such 
a  way,  idolised  by  the  poor,  and  so  cheery,  so  unselfish, 
so  true  to  the  core,  that  take  him  altogether,  faults  and 
all,  he  is  the  best  man  I  ever  knew.” 

After  Dr.  Mullaghan  had  left  the  house  Alick 
became  more  and  more  fussy  and  irritable. 

“  I  doubt  if  I  will  ever  let  that  man  through  my  door 
again,”  said  he  to  Cnristian,  as  he  fidgeted  about. 
“  He  has  spoken  most  impertinently  and  insultingly  to 
me.  To  hear  him  talk,  one  would  think  that  I  had  been 
to  blame  in  this  business  of  last  night,  that  only  for  me 
Eustace  would  be  safe  and  well  this  minute.  The  idea 
of  such  a  thing  !  I  had  no  more  to  do  with  his  being 
shot  than — than  you  had.  And  then  to  stand  up  and 
tell  me  that  I  was  so  much  disliked  in  the  country  that 
the  shot  must  have  been  meant  for  me,  and  to  look  as 
if  he  was  very  sorry  that  it  hadn’t  taken  effect  upon  me 
instead  of  upon  Eustace  !  It  was  quite  too  much  to 
take  from  a  trumpery  dispensary  doctor  who  I  pay 
money  to  and  who  sends  me  in  bills  like  a  tradesman. 
I  won’t  stand  it,  I  declare  I  won’t.  And  what  does  he 
know  of  Andy  Moran  ?  He  tries  to  make  himself  out 
very  important  and  as  if  he  was  so  wonderfully  wise 
about  everything — ^^iust  as  if  people  wanted  his  wisdom  !” 

All  this  and  much  more  Alick  repeated  as  he  hurried 
hither  and  thither.  Sometimes  he  peered  into  Eustace’s 
darkened  room  with  a  kind  of  nervous  fussiness,  and 
over  and  over  again  volunteered  his  own  explanation  of 
the  events  of  last  night.  Then  he  would  bustle  out  in 
his  creaking  boots  and  bring  up  a  glass  of  brandy,  or 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  a  few  biscuits,  saying  as  he  did 
so,  with  an  air  of  importance — 

“  I  believe  I  am  the  best  nurse  in  the  house.  People 
have  often  told  me  I  had  a  taste  that  way.  I  am  the 
only  person  who  really  knows  how  to  do  things.” 

At  such  times  Eustace,  who  was  leaning  back  in  an 
easy  chair  propped  up  by  pillows,  would  cast  an  im¬ 
ploring  glance  at  Christianas  much  as  to  say,  “Won’t 
he  go  away  ?  For  pity’s  sake  let  him  leave  me  alone.” 
But  Alick  was  not  so  easily  shut  out,  and  it  was  only 
when  a  messenger  from  Shanogue  came  up  to  say  that  the 
gentlemen  were  at  the  court,  that  Andy  Moran  had 
been  arrested,  and  that  Alick’s  presence  was  absolutely 
indispensable,  that  he  at  last  set  off  with  many  regrets 
that  he  could  not  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time. 

After  he  had  gone  Eustace  sank  off  into  a  heavy 
torpid  sleep,  and  Christian,  who  had  been  with  him  all 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  left  him  under  old  Molly’s 
care  and  slipped  out  of  the  room.  She  stood  at  the 
back  door  for  some  minutes  breathing  in  the  cool  air 
that  blew  down  from  Carrignaholty.  Torrents  of  rain  had 


fallen  during  the  night,  and  every  little  leaf  and  blade 
of  grass  was  thirstily  drinking  in  the  brightly-glistening 
drops.  As  Cnristian  looked  at  them  her  old  eager 
desire  for  action,  for  movement,  took  possession  of  her. 
She  felt  as  if  she  must  go  a  little  way  up  the  mountain- 
path,  so  out  she  rushed — anything  to  rouse  her  from 
this  horrible  creeping  lethargy  into  which  she  had 
fallen.  Sorrow,  pain,  passion,  resistance,  all  seemed 
dead  within  her.  Her  heart  was  as  though  it  had  been 
turned  to  stone  or  leather,  utterly  incapable  of  receiving 
any  impression  whatever.  She  repeated  to  herself, 
“  Eustace  is  dying,  is  dying,”  but  no  answer  of  love  or 
of  agony  was  returned.  The  words  sounded  as  if 
they  had  no  meaning. 

Through  the  damp  grass  she  went  on,  in  a  sort  of  dull, 
half-distinct  dream.  On  her  way  she  came  to  a  fence,  and 
in  getting  over  it  her  foot  caught  in  some  briars  ;  she 
stooped  to  disentangle  it,  and  as  she  did  so  her  eyes  fell 
on  a  piece  of  grey  frieze  half  buried  in  mud  and  thorns. 
She  gave  it  a  few  pulls,  and  now,  to  her  amazement,  an 
old  gun  with  a  rusty  lock  came  to  light.  It  looked  as  if 
it  had  had  a  history,  and  she  shuddered  as  she  put  back 
the  folds  again  and  went  on  as  before.  Not  far  from 
the  fence  some  men  were  at  work  ;  they  looked  at  her 
doubtfully,  conferred  together,  and  presently  two  of 
them  came  forward  to  meet  her.  These  two  were  big 
Murtagh  Brennan  and  Corny  Brady. 

“  May  we  have  a  word  with  yer  ladyship  ?”  said  they. 

“  Of  course,”  answered  Christian,  looking  straight 
at  them  with  clear,  fearless  eyes  ;  “  what  is  it  you  want 
to  say  ?” 

“  It’s  two,  or  maybe  three  things  we’re  wantin’  ov 
ye.  First  ov  all,  will  ye  tell  us  how  the  captain  is  ? 
God  bless  him  !  sure  it’s  a  heavy  heart  ivery  wan  ov  us 
has  this  day  wid  respect  to  him.” 

“He  is  just  the  same,”  replied  Christian.  “  There 
is  no  hope — no  hope,’’  and  for  the  first  time  her  lips 
trembled  as  she  repeated  the  last  words. 

“  Ye  say  that  mighty  could,”  said  Murtagh.  “  Ye’ve 
sat  by  him,  and  ate  wid  him,  and  walked  wid  him,  and 
yit  there’s  niver  a  tear  in  yer  eye.  Ah  !  they  do  be 
tellin’  me  that  it’s  the  English  that  have  the  could,  hard 
hearts ;  but  sure  it  ’ud  ill  become  me  to  be  passin’ 
judgmint  on  ye,  more  betoken  whin  I  have  a  favour 
to  be  askin’  ye.  Will  ye  do  a  kindness  to  a  poor  boy 
that’s  lyin’  sick  and  wake  and  sorry  not  a  hundred 
miles  away,  and  that’s  jist  dyin’  to  git  word  brought  ta 
the  captain  that  ne’er  a  wan  can  bring  but  your  own 
self?” 

“  And  where  is  he  ?”  asked  Christian.  “  I  can’t  stay 
away  long.” 

“  Why  thin  it’s  not  long  we’ll  be  bringin’  ye  to  him, 
but  first  Gv  all  ye  must  take  a  sacred  oath  by  all  ye 
hould  dear  in  heavin  or  on  airth  niver  to  let  out  to 
man  or  mortial,  savin’  and  exceptin’  to  the  captain 
himself,  what  ye  see  or  hear.” 

“  And  sure  if  ye  have  a  woman’s  heart  in  yer 
body,”  said  Corny  Brady,  “  it’s  not  to  go  and  bethray 
a  misfortunate  boy  that’s  fairly  mad  wid  grief  ye’d  do. 
If  ye  wor  to  raise  a  voice  agin  him  why  the  great  God 
Himself  ’ud  raise  His  voice  agin  you  and  dhrive  you 
from  His  judgmint-sate,  so  He  would  ■,  but  if  ye’ll 
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come  and  bring  the  captain  word  what  the  poor  boy 
sez,  if  ye’ll  pour  oil  and  balm  into  the  wounds  ov  him 
that’s  tossin’  and  tearin’  for  to  be  cleared  afore  his 
frind,  why  thin  the  holy  angels  ’ll  meet  ye  at  the  gale 
of  heavin  and  bring  ye  in  with  psalms  and  u  ith  trumpets 
and  with  shouts  to  the  best  sate  in  it.  Will  ye  swear 
not  to  bethray  us  ?  will  ye  swear  to  kape  sacret  what 
ye  see  ?  niver  to  tell  tale  or  tidin’s  ov  it,  savin’  to  the 
one  man.  Captain  Eustace  Hazell,  that’s  lyin’  there 
beyant,  weary  on  us  that  he  is  ?” 

Christian  looked  puzzled. 

“  If  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  any  one,”  she  said  at 
length,  “  I  don’t  mind  swearing.  Yes,  I  suppose  I  will. 
Yes,  I  will.’’ 

“  Do  ye  think  can  we  thrust  her  ?”  whispered  Murtagh 
to  Corny. 

“  We  can,”  answered  Corny,  spitting  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand  after  he  had  carefully  surveyed  Christian’s 
face.  “  There’s  a  straight  look  in  her  eye  and  a  curl  in 
her  lip  that  tells  me  fair  and  plain  she’d  niver  turn  stag 
on  us.  Faith  !  no,  she’d  niver  sell  the  boy’s  sowl  to 
the  mane  w  eeshy  crocodile  she  calls  her  husband.  She’s 
not  the  same  kidney  as  him,  ^lurtagh,  ye  may  take  yer 
word  of  that.  She’s  not  one  wid  him  at  all  at  all. 
Folly  Murtagh,”  he  exclaimed,  turning  again  to  Chris¬ 
tian — “  folly  him,  and  he’ll  take  the  best  ov  care  ov  ye, 
and  bring  ye  safe  and  soin  J  to  the  right  place,  and 
proud  and  glad  the  poor  boy  ’ll  be  to  see  ye,  and  many 
a  prayer  he’ll  r.aise  to  the  Ble-sed  \’argin  for  yer  soothin’ 
his  onaisy  sowl  this  day  and  makin’  him  straight  wid 
his  friend.  More  power  to  yei  lady.«hip,  and  that  good 
luck  may  attend  ye,  and  mind  ye  there’ll  be  ne’er  a  gun 
beyant  if  )  e  go  lookin’  for  if.” 

So  Corny  w'ent  back  to  his  friends,  and  Murtagh 
struck  into  a  side  path,  Christian  following  close  behind. 
Presently  Murtagh  pushed  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge, 
and  was  soon  in  a  tangle  cf  blackberry  bushes  and 
furze.  Now  he  led  the  way  through  a  thicket  of  pine- 
trees,  with  a  spreading  undergrowth  of  tall  grass  and 
taller  bracken  now  he  crossed  some  slippery  stepping- 
stones  over  a  nt  isy  mountain  stream,  and  now  he  w’as 
zigzagging  in  and  out  among  the  mossy  grass  and 
scattered  rocks  which  skirted  the  base  of  Carrignaholty. 
Taking  an  abrupt  turn,  he  came  to  a  still  wilder  and 
barer  spot.  Here  there  were  no  trees,  no  shrubs,  no 
ferns,  no  grass,  nothing  but  huge  grey  stones,  stone 
fences,  stones  thickly  scattered  about,  stones  piled  in 
vast  heaps.  Another  upward  curve,  and  they  had 
reached  the  bed  of  an  old  grave!-pif,  a  gravel- pit  which 
had  not  been  worked  for  many  a  long  year.  Here 
Murtagh  came  to  a  stop,  and  locked  anxiously  around. 
The  calm  evening  air  was  strangely,  awfully  still.  Once 
or  twice  a  rook  cawed  overhead  as  he  wheeled  along 
to  his  nest  in  the  wood,  and  then  all  was  hushed.  Not 
a  leaf  stirred  in  the  distance,  not  a  rabbit  skurried 
along  to  his  burrow  in  the  brown  earthy  banks. 

“  Ye’re  sartin  sure  ye’ll  not  let  out  to  e’er  a  wan 
what  ye’re  going  to  see  ?”  whispered  Murtagh. 

“  I  have  given  my  word,”  answered  Christian,  “  and 
I  will  not  go  back  from  it.” 

This  assurance  seemed  to  satisfy  Murtagh.  He  bent 
his  tall  back  and  groped  along  among  the  rocks  till  he 


came  to  a  narrow  opening,  half  hidden  by  some  over¬ 
hanging  shrubs.  He  held  them  back  and  looked  in. 
A  thin  cloud  of  ptile  blue  smoke  forced  its  way  into  the 
air,  and  the  sound  of  voices  could  be  faintly  heard 
inside. 

“  Is  all  well  whispered  Murtagh. 

“  All  well,’’  answered  a  voice.  “  Have  ye  brought 
e’er  a  wan  ?” 

“  I  have.  I’ve  brought  herself.” 

“  Glory  be  to  goodness  !”  cried  Oney,  clasping  her 
hands,  as  she  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  “  Why 
it  is  the  misthress,  the  misthress  her  own  self  I  see. 
It  s  proud  and  glad  I  am  to  lay  my  two  eyes  on  yer 
face,  misthress  dear,  and  it’s  the  true  frind  ye  are  to  me 
poor  Danny  to  come  afther  him  this  away,  and  he 
crjin’  out  for  you  or  e’er  a  wan  like  you  that  ’ud  take 
word  to  Mr.  Eustace  but  didn’t  I  know  ye  well  ?  I 
knew  ye’d  never  disappoint  us,  niver.” 

“What  word  does  he  want  .taken,  Oney.?”  cried 
Christian  impatientl)’.  “  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  at 
once,  and  let  me  go.’’ 

“  Sure  ye’ll  come  in  and  see  the  boy  himself.  He’s 
lyin’  there,  and  heart-scalded  he  is  to  tell  ye  how  it 
came  about  that  Mr.  Eustace,  the  flower  of  the  counthry, 
the  jewel  of  our  hearts,  should  be  laid  low,”  and  Oney 
buried  her  overflowing  eyes  in  her  wet  apron. 

Christian  now  stood  at  the  door  of  the  cave  or  cabin, 
for  part  of  the  roof  was  thatched  in  with  turf  sods,  and 
had  been  originally  but  roughly  held  together  by  some 
loose  blocks  of  granite,  with  huge  gaps  in  between. 
At  the  far  corner,  on  a  bed  of  dried  heather,  Danny 
Moran  was  stretched.  His  black  eyes  peered  out  wildly, 
his  dark  face,  partly  covered  with  thick  matted  hair, 
was  burning  and  flushed  with  fever,  and  his  hot  hands 
tossed  restlessly  from  side  to  side.  By  the  fire,  on 
which  was  hung  a  huge  iron  pot,  three  or  four  men 
were  sitting  squatted  on  the  ground  ;  they  were  joined 
by  Murtagh,  and  all  listened  silently  to  what  was 
going  on. 

“  Here’s  the  misthress,  Danny,”  said  Oney,  bending 
over  him,  “  the  misthress,  that  ye  were  wishin’  for  •, 
here  she  is,  alanna,  and  now  out  wid  what  ye’ve  got 
to  say,  for  she’s  no  great  time  to  spare.” 

“  Yes,  Danny,”  said  Christian,  and  her  clear,  calm 
voice  sounded  strangely  clear  and  calm  just  then,  “  tell 
me  what  you  have  got  on  your  mind,  and  I  will  give 
your  message  to  Mr.  Eustace,  you  may  depend  on 
that.” 

“  Tell  him,”  cried  Danny  hoarsely,  as  he  stretched 
out  his  burning  hands,  “  tejl  him  ’twas  the  wrong  man 
I  shot.  Oh,  Mr.  Eustace,  pulse  ov  my  heart !  darlint 
ov  the  world  !  is  it  yerself,  that  niver  looked  at  me 
without  a  smile,  is  it  y  erself  I’ve  kilt  ?  Curses,  black 
and  bloody  curses,  be  on  the  hand  that  did  it ;  but  sure 
if  I’d  known  I’d  rather  have  died  a  thousand  deaths 
than  have  hurt  a  hair  ov  his  blessed  head.  I  take  God 
to  witness  if  Mr.  Eustace  had  said  to  me,  ‘  Danny,  give 
me  that  eye  ov  yours  ;  I  have  a  use  for  it,’  I’d  jist 
have  giv’  it  over  to  him,  proud  and  happy  to  have 
somethin’  he  wanted  ;  and  now  to  think  he’s  dyin’, 
dyin’  through  me,  for  Murtagh  sez  he’ll  not  last  till 
to-morrow!  Oh!  thin,  Oney,  why  did  yer  father  make 
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choice  ov  that  night  ?  why  wouldn’t  he  be  contint  to 
wait  till  that  bloodsucker  was  alone?  Why,  why  did 
he  make  a  murderer  ov  me  ?  Sure  it  ’ud  have  been  no 
harm  in  life  to  have  kilt  Mr.  Alick — didn’t  he  thry  to 
esthrcy  us  ? — but  Mr.  Eustace,  the  fine  grand  spirit, 
the  noble  gentleman — och  !  my  sorrow,  och  !  my 
grief,  to  think  ’twas  Danny  Moran’s  hand  that  laid  him 
low  !  ” 

And  Danny  flung  himself  among  the  heathei  and 
sobbed  convulsively. 

“  Tell  me,”  he  cried,  suddenly  starting  up  and 
turning  to  Christian,  “  tell  me,  does  he  know  who 
done  it  ?  has  he  said  e’er  a  word  agin  us  ?” 

“  No,”  answered  Christian,  “  he  has  never  said  a 
word  of  the  kind.” 

“  ’Twas  like  him,”  muttered  Danny,  sinking  back. 
“  He  niver  bore  ill-will  to  e’er  a  wan,  and  God  knows 
’twas  the  best  of  all  wills  in  the  known  world  that  I 
bore  to  him.  I’m  heart-scalded  that  I  can’t  get  to  him. 
If  I  could  drag  my  fut  along  at  all  it’s  over  to  him  I’d 
go  and  put  my  two  hands  up  and  beg  and  pray  him  not 
to  curse  my  sowl  for  what  I’ve  done,  but  here  I  am 
lyin’  and  not  able  to  git  up,  and  he  maybe  dyin’  itt  black 
ignorance  of  how  it  all  kem  about.  Look  here,  your 
ladyship,  tell  Mr.  Eustace — the  captain  I  mane — but 
Mr.  Eustace  minds  me  best  ov  the  time  whin  we  wint 
rovin’  over  the  fields  long  ago  him  and  me  together — 
well,  tell  him  not  to  be  thinkin’  that  the  Carrignaholty 
min  are  agin  him ;  tell  him  they’re  fairly  mad  with  love 
and  sorrow  for  him  ;  tell  him  ’twas  Mr.  Alick’s  blood 
they  wanted,  becase  he’d  been  robbin’  thim  of  their 
rights  ;  tell  him  ’twas  the  wrong  man  that  was  shot 
and  oh  !  tell  him,  tell  him,  if  he  can,  not  to  curse  poor 
Danny  Moran.” 

Danny’s  tears  now  burst  out  again,  not  in  showers, 
but  in  hot  tempestuous  torrents  as  he  flung  his  head 
down  and  buried  it  in  the  heather  pillow. 

“  He  won’t  curse  you,  Danny,”  cried  Christian,  “  I 
know  he  won’t,  he  will  forgive  you — as — as  I  do.” 
Then,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  consciousness  which 
came  over  her  like  a  flood,  she  exclaimed,  “  Oh  !  let  me 
go  back  to  him.  What  am  I  doing  here  ?  He  is  dying, 
perhaps — dying,  and  I  am  away  from  him  !” 

“  You  shall  go,  yer  ladyship,”  said  Danny ;  “  ye 
shall  go,  but  I’ve  jist  one  word  wid  you  yet.  Afore 
God — as  I  am  this  day,  and  a  sore  wound  it  is  I’ve  got, 
and  the  bone-setter  sez  it’ll  go  hard  with  me  to  git  over 
it — afore  God,  Mr.  Alick  has  somethin’  to  answer  for 
as  well  as  me.  Whin  they  were  cornin’  down  the  hill 
last  night  Mr.  Alick  was  next  the  bank  where  Andy 
and  me  was  hid,  and  Andy  sez  that  Mr.  Alick  surely 
saw  us  or  somethin’  ov  us  movin’,  for  what  does  he  do 
but  up  with  him  on  his  feet  and  out  of  the  way  ov  the 
mark,  and  ’twas  thin  the  murdherin’  bast;  of  a  gun 
wint  asthray  ov  me  and  shot  the  truest  heart  that  Car¬ 
rignaholty  iver  seen.  But  whisper,  misthress,  jewel,  if 
Mr.  Alick  hadn’t  stud  up — and  afore  God  !  he  knew 
well  what  he  was  at,  and  ’twas  to  save  his  mane  little 
carkiss  he  done  it ;  if  he  hadn’t  stud  up  and  stooped 
forrid,  it  ’ud  be  lyin’  this  day  where  Mr.  Eustace  is 
he’d  be,  instead  of  walkin’  the  blessed  aiith  as  he’s 
doin’ !” 


“  Hush !  Danny,  hush  I”  cried  Christian,  bending 
down  ;  “  don’t  talk  like  that ;  it’s  no  use.  It  is  all  over 
now.  Mr.  Eustace  will  forgive  you,  I  know ;  think 
that  he  is  speaking  to  you  through  me  ;  think  that  this 
is  Mr.  Eustace,”  and  she  took  Danny’s  hard  horny  hand 
in  hers,  “  and  we  will  pray  God  that  He  will  forgive 
you  too.”  Her  voice  trembled  painfully  as  she  spoke. 

“If  it  had  been  Mr.  Alick,”  muttered  Danny  as  if 
to  himself,  “  ’twould  have  been  no  murdher  to  have  put 
him  out  of  the  way.  No !  no !  it  I’d  hot  the  right 
man  it’s  proud  and  glad  I’d  be  instead  of  clane  mad 
wid  bitter  grief  at  what  I’ve  done  to  the  pride  of  Car¬ 
rignaholty.  I  want  no  praste  or  parson  to  be  tellin’  me 
to  be  sorry  for  that ;  sure  me  heart  is  fairly  broke  in 
me,  so  it  is,”  and  Danny  turned  his  face  to  the  rock 
and  again  sobbed  aloud. 

“  I’ll  go  bail  Mr.  Aiick  saw  thim,”  muttered  Murtagh 
Brennan.  “Andy  says  he  knows  he  did,  for  what  else 
’ud  make  him  stand  up  jist  ihiii  in  the  nick  ov  time  ? 
And  now  there  he  goes  wid  a  whole  skin,  free  to  do  all 
the  mischief  he’s  sot  on.” 

“  He  may  go  free,”  cried  Danny,  starting  up.  “  The 
divil  may  dhrive  him  where  he  has  a  mind  to.  I’ve 
done  wid  sheddin’  blood — done  wid  it  clear  and  clane. 
Och  !  Mr.  Eustace,  alanna  machree,  it  is  yerself  I’ve 
kilt  ?” 

But  Danny’s  voice  had  no  longer  the  wild,  passionate 
misery  which  it  had  when  Christian  first  went  in  ;  it  had 
sunk  to  a  low,  dejected  mojn.  He  no  longer  tossed 
from  side  to  side ;  his  eyelids  closed  ;  he  seemed  to  be 
fast  sinking  into  a  sleep. 

“  Let  me  go  now,”  cried  Christian,  whose  former 
dull  passiveness  had  been  suddenly  replaced  by  an  over¬ 
powering  vitality  ;  “  let  me  go  ;  I  know  the  message. 
Take  me  home.  Oh  !  where,  where  have  I  been  ?” 

She  rushed  out  into  the  still  evening  air  ;  everything 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  one  eager  desire  to  get  back 
to  Eustace.  What  might  not  have  happened  while  she 
had  been  away  ?  Murtagh’s  rapid,  swinging  pace 
seemed  not  ha  f  fast  enough  for  ’  er.  Before,  she  had 
followed  him  with  difficulty  ;  now  she  was  running  on  in 
front ;  her  feet  w'ere  soaked  from  the  moisture  of  the 
long  grass,  and  cut  with  the  sharp  stones  ;  nettles,  briars, 
and  thorns,  she  rushed  through  them  all ;  no  outward 
things  seemed  to  make  any  impression  upon  her.  At 
last,  with  her  clothes  tom,  with  panting  breath  and 
eager  dripping  feet,  she  arrived  in  sight  of  Moynaltv. 
Murtagh  left  her  some  way  from  the  house.  He  tried 
to  thank  her  for  her  goodness  to  the  poor  boy,  and  how 
she  had  done  what  “  he’d  niver  thought  afore  a  lady 
would  have  done,”  but  she  broke  away  from  him. 
Moments  seemed  ages  till  she  could  again  see  Eustace, 
again  stand  by  his  cnair,  aguin  listen  to  his  half-coherent 
accents.  Why.  why  had  she  left  him  ?  She  had  been 
mad  to  desert  him  at  such  a  time,  and  yet  she  knew  that 
the  astonishing  tru'h  of  last  night’s  woik  had  only 
flashed  upon  her  in  all  its  terrible  reality  while  she 
listened  to  Danny  Moran’s  sobs  and  moans.  Now  she 
was  no  longer  walking  in  numbed  stupidity ;  she  was 
no  longer  in  a  dream.  The  words  “  Eustace  is  dying” 
were  now  no  dull,  meaningless  sounds ;  they  were 
written  on  every  bush  and  tree ;  they  stared  at  her  from 
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the  pure  arch  of  heaven,  they  pierced  her  In  every 
whisper  of  the  wind,  awakening  a  sense  of  loss,  of 
agony,  of  utter  desolation.  When,  when  would  she 
come  to  him  ?  She  was  at  the  door  now  *,  only  a  few 
steps  divided  her  from  him,  if,  indeed,  he  was  yet 
alive. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

PASSING  AWAY. 

“  Leave  him — still  loftier  than  the  world  suspects, 

Living  and  dying.” 

Meantime  Alick  had  returned  from  Shanogue,  and 
was  pacing  up  and  down  the  hall  in  a  state  of  fidgety 
uneasiness. 

“  Where  on  earth  have  you  been  ?”  he  cried  as 
Christian  came  in.  “  Have  you  actually  been  out  ? 
There  was  Dr.  Mullaghan  here  a  few  minutes  ago,  and 
no  one  to  attend  to  Eustace.” 

“  He  was  asleep  when  I  left  him,  and  old  Molly  was 
in  the  room.  I  only  just  slipped  out  to  get  a  little  fresh 
air.” 

“Fresh  aii,  indeed!  A  pretty  person  you  are  to 
attend  upon  a  sick  person  I  Old  Molly  has  the  dinner 
to  look  after.  I  suppose  I  am  to  have  some  dinner  to¬ 
day  while  you  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do  ?  I  must 
insist  upon  you  not  neglecting  Eustace  any  more  ;  I  wish 
him  to  be  particularly  cared  for.” 

“  Do  you  wish  me  to  stay  with  him  altogether, 
then  ?” 

“  To  be  sure  I  do.  Don’t  leave  him  for  a  single 
Instant ;  there  isn’t  any  time  to  get  a  proper  nurse,  and 
old  Molly  is  no  good  ;  she  is  deaf,  and  always  falling 
asleep ;  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  attend  to  Eustace  as 
well  as  you  can.  I  know  you  always  make  it  a  point  to 
be  uncivil  to  my  relations,  but  you  will  have  to  curb 
your  inclinations,  my  good  lady,  for  once.  Mullaghan 
thinks  that  Eustace  won’t  hold  out  longer  than  to-night ; 
not  that  I  mind  much  what  he  says — he  is  a  regular  old 
woman ;  he  seems  to  have  taken  leave  of  his  senses. 
There  he  was  down  at  the  court,  declaring  that  Andy 
Moran  must  have  been  the  man  who  fired  the  shot  last 
night.  Andy  himself  swore  he  never  left  his  own  place, 
and  that  he  hadn’t  been  near  Ballintrague  Hill  for  the 
last  month.” 

“  And  has  he  been  dismissed  ?” 

“  Who  ? — Andy  ?  no.  They  will  keep  him  in  custody 
for  a  few  days,  but  he  will  be  let  off ;  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  against  him.  We  must  try  some  of 
the  Ballintrague  lodging-houses  ;  there’s  where  the  real 
ruffian  is  concealed,  I  expect.  The  doctor  says  he  would 
have  stayed  with  Eustace  to-night  himself,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  for  him  beyond  giving  him  the 
soothing  draught  and  keeping  him  well  propped  up,  and 
every  one  thinks  it  is  better  for  him  not  to  see  too  much 
of  his  old  friends,  they  agitate  him  so  much.  As  for 
me,  there  is  something  very  odd  in  his  eyes  when  he 
looks  at  me — affection,  no  doubt.  I  never  saw  such  a 
fool  as  the  old  doctor  makes  of  himself ;  he  went  away 
just  now  blubbering  like  an  idiot.  I  am  convinced  that 
Eustace  is  much  better  with  a  comparative  stranger — 


with  somebody  that  he  does  not  care  two  straws  about 
— you,  for  instance.” 

A  bitter  smile  parted  Christian’s  pale  lips  as  she  went 
up  the  stairs.  “  Somebody  that  he  does  not  care  two 
straws  about !”  she  thought.  “  Well,  a  few  hours  and 
it  will  all  be  over.”  She  changed  her  damp  clothes  for 
a  white  muslin  dressing-gown,  and  then  with  a  firm-set 
look  on  her  face  she  opened  Eustace’s  door  and  took  a 
chair  opposite  to  him.  It  was  now  after  sevtn  o’clock 
in  the  evening  ;  a  thick  misty  vapour  still  hung  over  the 
lake-like  stream  and  over  the  jagged  mountain  range ; 
the  castle,  on  which  one  of  the  bedroom  windows  looked 
out,  seemed  dim  and  ghastly  in  the  approaching  twilight. 
Eustace  was  hardly  asleep ;  he  was  lying  back  with 
closed  eyes  in  the  great  arm-chair  by  the  feebly-flicker¬ 
ing  fire.  His  massive  head  and  long  pale  face,  his  high 
forehead  with  the  tawny  hair  tossed  back  from  it,  had  a 
look  of  singular  nobility  and  sadness.  His  long  beard 
was  now  slightly  tinged  with  grey,  and  he  was  so  per¬ 
fectly  still  and  motionless  that  he  reminded  Christian  of 
the  statue  of  an  ancient  knight  famous  in  song  and  story, 
waiting  patiently  in  his  prison-house  for  his  sentence  to 
come.  All  at  once  his  head  moved  uneasily  on  the 
pillows  ;  he  moaned  as  if  in  pain,  and  confused  sentences 
began  to  escape  from  his  lips.  His  thoughts  seemed  to 
be  travelling  back  to  days  long  ago,  when  he  had  been 
at  school  with  Alick  ;  now  he  was  playing  football,  now 
he  was  running  races. 

“  One,  two,  three,  and  away  I”  he  muttered.  “  There  ! 
we’re  off,  and  at  a  clipping  pace  too.  Seymour  first, 
Hazell  second,  O’Meara  third.  Seymour  first!  how’s 
that  ?  I  thought  I  was  first.  Ah,  yes  !  he  won  by  a 
fluke.  Well,  never  mind ;  let  it  be — it’s  not  worth 
making  a  row  about.”  Then  after  a  pause  he  burst  out 
with  “  What  is  Alick  going  to  do  with  those  puppies  ? 
Three  of  them  he  has  got,  poor  old  Bran’s  little  doggies. 
Leave  them  alone,  Alick — you  shan’t  touch  them.  There  ! 
I  said  I  would  trip  you  up  if  you  didn’t  mind  me.  Oh 
my  !  what  has  he  done  ?  He  has  tweezed  off  their  tails 
and  ears  while  I  was  kept  in  this  afternoon.  Oh,  Alick ! 
Alick  !  how  could  you  ?” 

Again  other  snatches  of  his  past  life  came  floating  to 
the  surface. 

“  Why  can’t  I  help  these  people  ?”  he  cried  ;  “  oh, 
my  God !  why  can’t  I  ?  I  see  them  ground  down, 
tyrannised  over,  treated  as  if  they  were  not  flesh  and 
blood  like  ourselves.  I  see  them  starving  and  miserable, 
their  eyes  follow  me  imploringly,  and  yet  what  can  I 
do  ?  I  have  to  stand  aloof ;  I  have  to  appear  as  if  I 
were  nothing  to  them — an  enemy  rather  than  a  friend 
and  a  brother.  Oh,  let  me  breathe  ;  let  me  feel  my  life  ; 
let  me  know  that  my  days  have  not  been  spent  in  vain.” 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  then  began  in  a  low,  tremu¬ 
lous  whisper — 

“  Where  is  Chrissie  ?  I  want  her  so  much — so  much, 
but  she  turns  away  from  me.  Chrissie  !  Chrissie  !  where 
have  you  gone  ?  I  cannot  feel  you  near.” 

“  Here  1  am,  Eustace,”  she  answered,  kneeling  down 
and  putting  her  cool  hand  into  his ;  “  don’t  you  see 
me  ?” 

But  he  seemed  as  though  he  neither  saw  nor  heard 
her. 
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“  She  has  gone  quite  away,”  he  muttered ;  “  and 
Rose — what  is  Rose  doing  there  ?  Why  does  she  stay  ? 

I  never  asked  her,  and  yet  she  will  keep  coming  and 
staring  at  me.  She  has  such  hard  eyes — bright,  very 
bright,  but  so  hard — hard  as  steel.  Take  them  away — 
they  hurt  me.  Yes,  she  is  handsome  enough,  but  I  don’t 
want  her.  Chrissie,  Chrissie,  why  don’t  you  come 
to  me  ?” 

There  was  something  so  piteous,  so  despairing  in  the 
whispered  cry,  that  it  went  to  Christian’s  heart.  Still 
kneeling  by  his  side,  she  clasped  her  hands  over  his,  and 
wailed  out — 

“  Eustace,  I  am  here  !  I  am  here  !  Don’t  you  know 
me  ?  Don’t  you  see  me  ?  I  am  close  to  you.” 

Her  voice  seemed  to  float  over  the  confusion  of  his 
thoughts,  a  spasm  of  intelligence  passed  into  his  face. 

“Poor  Chrissie!”  he  muttered  soothingly — “poor 
Chrissie  I  A  hard  fate  keeps  us  apart,  but  we  cannot 
escape  from  it — cannot  put  it  aside.  She  is  mine  and 
yet  not  mine.  Why  did  we  not  see  each  other  before 
it  was  too  late  ? — ah,  why  ?  I  have  kept  from  all  sus¬ 
picion  of  wrong,  thank  God  ;  1  have  tried  to  shut  her 
away  from  my  thoughts  ;  I  dared  not  do  anything  else, 
Alick — I  dared  not.  I  have  not  wronged  you  even  in 

word;  but  oh,  Chrissie  I  Chrissie  I - ”  Then,  as  if 

the  bare  repetition  of  the  name  had  something  in  it  which 
must  be  kept  back,  he  moved  his  head  uneasily  and 
muttered,  “  No,  no,  I  did  not  mean  that — I  meant  some¬ 
thing  else.  Oh,  why,  why  can’t  I  be  at  rest  ?” 

A  passionate  yearning  came  over  Christian  to  clasp 
him  to  her  sheltering  arms,  to  draw  him  towards  her, 
and  bend  over  him  with  fond  words  of  caressing  love, 
but  she  set  her  face  as  a  flint,  and  sternly  resisted  the 
impulse.  She  rose  from  her  kneeling  attitude,  held 
some  spoonfuls  of  wine  to  his  lips  with  a  business  air, 
and  returned  to  her  seat  opposite  to  him.  His  mutter- 
ings  now  only  came  at  long  interviils,  and  were  rather 
faint  moans  than  murmurs  ;  they  seemed  as  if  they  were 
dim  remnants  of  expiring  struggles. 

Night  had  now  fairly  set  in  ;  its  sackcloth  pall  veiled 
the  sky  except  along  the  horizon,  where  a  waving  streak 
of  silvery  light — the  legacy  of  the  departed  sun — fringed 
the  tops  of  the  mountains.  The  wind  had  fallen  asleep 
even  the  fir-frees  barely  shivered  in  the  cool  evening  air. 
There  was  a  weird  horror,  a  silent  awe,  about  this  great 
starless  gloom  ;  it  was  like  gazing  into  the  heart  of  an  un¬ 
known  and  unfathomable  mystery.  As  Christian  stood 
at  the  open  window  the  darkness  seemed  to  be  closing 
her  round  and  round  like  a  vast  black  eye — to  be  taking 
her  into  itself.  She  turned  from  one  window  and  went 
to  the  other ;  but  if  a  haunting  presence  brooded  over 
sky  and  e.'irth,  here  over  the  grey  castle  walls  it  stole 
even  closer  and  nearer.  On  every  buttress  and  on  every 
tower  human  sighs  and  tears  seemed  to  set  their  ghostly 
mark.  There,  too,  in  one  corner,  something  white  and 
glistening  peeped  out,  and  as  Christian  glanced  at  it  she 
remembered  the  legend  of  the  white  fawn,  the  sure  fore¬ 
runner  of  death,  which  was  said  to  lurk  about  the  spot 
whenever  one  of  the  Farrell  race  was  passing  away. 
Death,  death,  death  and  night, the  trap-doors  into  another 
world,  they  were  touching  one  another,  opening  out 
their  grim  arms  broai  and  wide.  The  silent  air  was 


full  of  their  secrets,  and  of  their  subtle,  creeping 
presence.  A  sense  of  overpowering  horror  fell  over 
Christian  ;  she  was  haunted  by  unknown  shadows  which 
penetrated  through  and  through  her,  and  she  stood 
silent  and  motionless,  hardly  conscious  of  who  and 
where  she  was. 

Presently  a  movement  in  the  room  aroused  her.  She 
turned  and  heard  Eustace  calling  in  a  low  but  tolerably 
clear  voice — 

“  Chrissie,  is  that  you  ?  Are  you  there  ?” 

“  Yes,”  she  answered,  quickly  going  over  to  him  ; 
“  do  you  want  anything  ?” 

He  hesitated. 

“  Does  Alick  know  you  are  here  ?” 

“Yes,  he  sent  me  himself.  Old  Molly  sometimes 
falls  asleep,  you  know.” 

A  look  of  relief  passed  over  Eustace’s  face. 

“  That  is  all  right,”  he  answered  with  a  half-smile ; 
“  but  where  have  I  been  ?  How  long  have  I  been  here 
— a  year  ?” 

“  Only  since  yesterday.” 

“  Ah  !  yes  ;  I  remember  now,”  and  he  shivered  and 
sighed. 

“  You  are  cold,  Eustace  ;  I  will  shut  the  window.” 

“  No,  not  exactly  cold,  just  a  little  chilly.  That’s 
right,  make  a  blaze,  Chrissie,  so  that  I  can  see  you. 
There  I  that  will  do ;  you  have  such  a  feel  of  comfort 
about  you,  and  I  am  so  much  trouble  to  you — to  every 
one.” 

“  Don’t  talk  like  that,  please  don’t ;  I  cannot  bear  to 
hear  you.” 

He  took  a  long  gasping  breath. 

“  Chrissie,”  he  said,  “  I  know  I  am  dying.  I  have 
hardly  an  hour  to  live.” 

She  made  no  answer,  only  drew  more  closely  to 
him. 

“  Yes,”  he  continued,  “  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well 
for  me — for  every  one.  After  all,  I  only  fill  up  a  place 
in  the  world  which  will  be  better  supplied  when  I  have 
made  it  empty.” 

“  Oh,  Eustace  I” 

“  Yes  you  remember  that  speech  in  As  Ton  Like  It; 
it  applies  very  well  to  me.  I  have  been  of  little  use  in 
the  world,  Chrissie.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that  ?”  cried  Christian,  trying 
to  keep  her  voice  calm.  “We  are  measured  not  by 
what  we  are  able  to  do,  but  by  what  we  are.  You 
have  made  others  believe  in  nobleness,  in  self-denial,  in 
disinterestedness,  and  is  not  that  something  ?  These 
poor  people,  too,  about  Carrignaholty,  how  they  have 
looked  up  to  you,  how  they  have  reverenced  you  as 
their  protector,  and  their  brother,  and  their  king  1” 

“  Good  Chrissie,”  said  Eustace,  smiling  again  ;  “  my 
best  advocate,  my  truest  friend.  And  yet,  Chrissie,  it 
is  probably  through  some  of  these  very  Carrignaholty 
men  that  my  death  has  come  at  last.” 

“  I  have  something  to  tell  you  about  that,”  said 
Christian  eagerly,  “  if  you  can  only  listen  to  me.” 

“  I  can  listen  quite  well.  Take  that  footstool  and 
sit  down  close  to  this  side,  and  speak  very  softly  and 
slowly,  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that,  you  generally  do 
it  without  being  told.” 
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Christian  obeyed. 

“  When  I  went  out  this  afternoon,”  she  began,  “  I 
was  brought  to  see  Danny  Moran  ;  it  was  he  who  fired 
the  shot  last  night,  and  it  was  never  intended  for  you  ; 
it  was  intended  for — for  Alick.” 

“  Ah  !  I  thought  that  might  have  been  it.  Well  ?” 

“  It  seems  that  ever  since  Alick  sent  the  Morans 
away  out  of  the  fir -plantation  they  have  been  bent  on 
injuring  him  or  taking  his  life  if  possible.  But  oh  ! 
Eustace,  you  would  pity  this  unfortunate  Danny  ;  he  is 
badly  wounded  himself,  for  Alick  fired  after  him,  and 
he  is  crazy  with  grief  thinking  of  what  he  has  done, 
and  how  you  are  suffering  through  him.  He  keeps 
on  crying  out  that  he  has  shot  the  wrong  man ; 
he  wanted  to  see  me  that  I  might  bring  a  message  to 
you  to  beg  you  to  forgive  him — to  say  that  he  would 
rather  have  died  than  have  injured  you — that  he  would 
have  gone  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  you,  and. 
indeed,  I  think  he  would.” 

“Poor  fellow!  poor  Danny  I  I  can  quite  under¬ 
stand  how  it  all  happened.  I  am  sure  he  never  meant 
to  take  my  life ;  we  were  comrades  long  ago,  hunting 
rats  in  the  barn.  You  might  have  told  him,  Christie, 
tliat  I  forgave  him.” 

“  I  did,  I  did  tell  him  I  I  knew  you  would.” 

“  You  were  right ;  you  are  always  right,  Chrissie ; 
you  know  me  as  well  or  better  than  I  know  myself. 

1  do  forgive  him  entirely,  completely  ;  how  could  I  do 
anything  else  ?  I  bear  no  ill-will  to  any  one.  I  die  at 
peace  with  God  and  man.  I  never  could  talk  much 
about  these  things,  but  I  have  not  waited  till  now  to 
make  friends  with  God ;  He  is  my  Father  in  heaven. 
I  have  known  Him  long  ago.” 

“You  have  no  directions  to  give,  Eustace  ?” 

“  No,  none ;  I  have  not  made  a  will.  Everything 
will  go  to — to  you  and  Alick.  I  have  a  few  old  pen¬ 
sioners  ;  I  wish  you  would  see  that  they  get  their 
little  allowance  regularly.” 

“  I  will  indeed.” 

“  I  have  no  valuable  things,  rings  or  so  on — I  never 
cared  about  them.  There  is  a  diamond  pin  that  I  used 
£o  wear  sometimes  ;  you  may  give  it  to  Alick  or  keep  it 
for  yourself  whichever  you  like ;  I  think  I  would  rather 
you  kept  it.  It  is  not  worth  much ,  but  it  is  the  only  thing 
of  the  kind  I  have.  I  wish  I  had  something  better  for 
you,  Chrissie.” 

“  Oh,  don’t  I  please  don’t  I” 

“  And  stay ;  I  wonder  if  I  have  any  little  trifle  that 
I  could  send  poor  Danny  ?  I  know  how  sorry  he  must 
be,  and  I  should  like  to  let  him  see  that  I  do  indeed 
forgive  him.  There  is  the  silver  watch  with  the  black 
ribbon  that  I  had  at  school ;  give  him  that,  and  tell  him 
not  to  fret  any  more  about  me ;  life  and  death  are  not  in 
our  hands.” 

“  Very  well  -,  but,  Eustace,  your  voice  is  getting 
weak.  You  are  talking  too  much.” 

“  I  will  soon  stop.  You  are  a  first-rate  nurse, 
Chrissie,  so  quiet  and  calm.  It  is  very  good  to  have 
you  with  me  now,  and  extremely  kind  of  Alick  to  have 
let  you  come.  I  was  telling  him  to-day  that  I  wish  to 
be  buried  in  Knocknaroon  Abbey  with  the  Farrells  and 
Eustaces,  my  mother’s  people.  And  I  have  a  queer 


fancy  for  a  torchlight  funeral ;  I  saw  one  long  ago,  and 
the  red  lights  all  flitting  and  flaring  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  impressed  me  very  much.  They  had  a  strange 
weird  look,  like  so  many  souls  vanishing  and  re¬ 
appearing,  and,  indeed,  a  flame  is  a  good  symbol  of  a 
soul  pushing  its  way  up  from  earth  to  heaven,  isn’t  it  r” 

“  It  is.” 

“Ham just  thirty- eight  years  old  and  my  struggles 
are  over.  Well  I  so  best. 

“  I  liopi'd  tliiit  with  the  bnive  iind  strong 
My  portioned  task  might  lie, 

To  toil  amid  the  busy  throng 
With  purpose  pure  and  high.” 

Didn’t  I,  Chrissie  ?  but  that  is  all  at  end  now.  I  was 
going  to  ask  you  to  do  a  strange  thing,  Chrissie  ;  what 
do  you  think  it  was  ?  To  kiss  me  just  for  once  it 
might  make  me  feel  less  lonely,  and  you  might  tell 
A'ick,  but  on  the  whole  I  believe  it  is  better  not — yes, 
decidedly  not.’’ 

The  gloom  of  the  night  was  now  beginning  to  clear, 
the  pale  waning  moon  veered  towards  the  horizon,  the 
faint  on-coming  dawn  shook  a  patch  of  quivering  light 
into  the  sable  sky,  but  Eustace’s  eyes  were  fast 
closing.  Christian  raised  him  up,  clasped  her  sheltering 
arms  round  him,  and  rested  his  heavy  head  on  her 
shoulder.  A  strange  awfulness  brooded  over  the  room 
like  an  atmosphere,  and  those  laboured  breathings,  how 
slowly  and  painfully  they  came  ! 

“  It  is  getting  very  dark,”  whispered  Eustace.  “  Come, 
Chrissie,  let  us  hurry  home  ;  they  will  say  we  are  late.” 
He  lifted  his  arms,  but  again  sank  back  on  her  shoulder, 
then,  with  a  sudden  flash,  memory  and  thought  seemed 
to  return.  He  looked  up  and  smiled  sadly,  but  still 
with  something  of  his  usual  brightness.  “  Remem¬ 
ber,  Chrissie,”  he  said,  “  remember,  there’s  another 
world.” 

Then  his  head  fell  back,  he  sighed  heavily,  and  all 
was  over.  The  steadfast  self-conquering  spirit  hrd 
passed  into  the  silent  land.  There  was  such  grave 
solemn  majesty  in  that  still  fixed  face  that  Christian  was 
too  hushed  and  awed  by  it  to  feel  anything  else.  The 
familiar  features  seemed  to  be  transfigured  by  a  nobility 
greater  than  even  she  had  ever  seen  there.  Pale  and 
motionless  he  lay  before  her  like  the  image  of  an  ideal 
knight — of  a  warrior  fresh  from  bloodless  fields  and 
nobly  victorious  over  himself — there  he  lay  alone  with 
her  and  God.  She  dared  not  kiss  that  noble  face.  As 
she  had  been  to  him  in  life  so  she  would  be  to  him  in 
death ;  as  he  had  been  so  would  she  be ;  as  he  had 
shrunk  from  the  faintest  suspicion  of  wrong-doing  so 
would  she.  A  few  stray  sunbeams  from  the  early 
dawn  began  to  peep  in  through  the  window,  but 
Christian  shivered  and  turned  from  them  ;  they  seemed 
like  prying  human  eyes,  they  were  all  too  gay  and 
laughing  |,to  steal  in  there.  The  larks  flew  up  from 
their  grassy  nests  and  chirped  and  flung  their  joyous 
notes  abroad,  but  ah !  what  had  they  to  do  with  this 
noble  self-forgetting  spirit  gone  to  his  rest  ?  why  would 
they  not  be  still  and  leave  him  in  the  awful  mystery  of 
silence  ?  Again  and  again  Christian  bent  over  the  mute 
heroic  figure  she  knew  so  well.  Again  and  again  she 
clasped  him  in  her  arms,  and  again  and  again  the  great 
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and  exceeding  bitter  cry  wailed  out,  “  Oh,  Eustace ! 
Eustace !  Eustace !” 

She  could  not  bear  to  drag  herself  from  him,  and 
yet  she  must.  She  softly  lifted  his  head  from  her 
shoulder — it  was  like  tearing  her  body  and  soul  apart 
to  do  it — and  then  she  closed  his  eyes  and  knelt  down. 
She  tried  to  pray,  but  she  hardly  knew  whether  she  did 


or  not.  The  whole  world  was  to  her  one  dead  Eustace. 
She  at  once  mourned  and  gloried  over  him.  She  rose 
from  her  knees,  cast  another  encompassing  glance  at 
her  dead  hero,  who,  even  in  death,  seemed  to  smile  at 
her,  and  give  her  strength  and  victory,  and  then  she 
opened  the  door  and  went  out.  Behind  her  she  left  the 
infinitely  great,  before  her  was  the  infinitely  little. 


BABIES,  hm  HOW  TO  TAKE  €ABE  OF  THEM. 


BY  JULIA 


VI. — FOOD  II. 


ABIES  of  a  few  years  old,  as  well  as  those  of 
a  few  months,  must  not  be  neglected  re¬ 
specting  their  diet. 

Whether  this  be  well  chosen  or  not  is 
of  very  great  importance,  as  mothers  will 
quickly  discover  for  themselves.  Children,  as  a 
rule,  will  eat  anything  one  likes  to  give  them, 
and  many  very  young  ones  are  accustomed  daily, 
sitting  at  the  same  table  with  their  parents,  to  eat 
what  they  choose,  to  ask  for  of  the  viands  before 
them,  no  restriction  whatever  being  placed  upon 
their  choice  or  the  quantity  they  desire. 

It  seldom  occurs  to  a  small  toddler’s  mother  to  trace 
back  some  sudden  attack  of  vomiting  or  languor,  or 
ache  or  pain,  to  what  it  was  allowed  to  eat  unre¬ 
strainedly  of  at  dinner,  very  likely  from  some  highly- 
flavoured  dish,  and  very  likely  also  eaten  rapidly, 
swallowed  but  hardly  tasted.  Judicious  management 
with  our  older  babies’  food  is  almost  as  imperative  a 
duty  as  with  that  of  the  very  young  ones.  I  say  almost, 
because  the  former,  being  robust  and  naturally  healthy, 
will  battle  bravely  with  the  foe,  wrong  food  ;  or,  being 
weakly  and  sickly,  may  still  manage  to  drag  out  an 
unhappy  existence  under  its  regimen,  bur  the  tiny  ones 
almost  invariably  find  themselves  quite  unable  to  with¬ 
stand  it,  and  therefore  die.  Of  course  one  cannot 
establish  any  exact  regulations,  children  differ  so  much 
in  constitution,  but  there  are  some  simple,  common- 
sense  facts  in  dt  aling  with  them  and  their  diet  that  need 
never  be  lost  sight  of. 

When  baby  gets  a  mouthful  of  his  former  little 
enemies,  that  are  now,  we  hope,  to  be  good  and 
serviceable  fiiends  to  him,  he  may  eat  animal  food, 
very  little  at  first  and  at  intervals — alternate  days,  for 
instance — as  it  will  be  such  an  utter  and  astounding 
change  to  his  digestive  powers  that  they  will  have  quite 
enough  to  do  to  manage  their  more  complicated  duties 
satisfactorily. 

Let  his  meals  still  be  as  regularly  prepared  and  eaten 
as  before.  Breakfast  at  eight  is  a  very  usual,  and  I 
think  good,  hour  for  children’s  first  meal,  and  the  nicest 
for  them  two  or  three  mornings  in  the  week  (not  oltener, 
or  they  will  take  a  dislike  to  it)  is  the  simple,  old- 
fashioned  basin  of  bread  and  milk.  I  must  humbly  ask 
pardon  from  everybody  concerned  for  giving  a  hint  as 
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to  the  correct  manner  of  preparing  it.  Do  not  pour 
boiling  milk  upon  the  br<  ad  at  first,  but,  having  cut  the 
latter  into  small,  neat,  due  like  pieces,  pour  upon  it  just 
sufficient  boiling  water  to  soften  it ;  cover  it  up,  inclosing 
the  steam  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  put  the  hot  fresh 
milk,  a  little  sugar  or  sah,  which  some  children  like  a 
small  quantity  of  better,  and  it  is  quite  as  good  for  them. 

Oatmeal  is  also  very  strengthening,  and  most  little 
ones  are  extremely  fomi  of  it  if  nicely  made,  not  lumpy 
and  half-boiled.  There  are  three  kinds  of  Scotch  oat¬ 
meal,  or  rather  three  I'egrees  of  coarseness  in  the  meal. 
The  medium  is  the  bes-  for  our  purpose,  being  neither 
very  coarse  nor  very  hne.  The  latter  is  too  much  like 
pap,  and  the  former  is  roo  rough,  too  harsh,  to  please 
tender  palates.  To  make  it  fit  to  eat,  and  therefore 
enjoyable,  put  some  in  a  cup  (according  to  the  number 
of  children  you  are  in  en  ling  shall  eat  it)  and  press  it 
smoorhly,  very  smootnly,  with  a  little  milk  overnight. 
In  the  morning  («>f  course  you  have  covered  it  up) 
smooth  it  again,  and  aJu  milk  or  milk-and-water  to  it  in 
the  quantity  you  wisu  made,  then  put  it  on  the  fire — a 
clear  and  bright  one — or  upon  a  small  gas  stove,  which 
is  preferable,  as  it  wib  took  more  slowly,  and  keep  the 
mixture  incessantly  siiried.  The  spoon  must  touch  the 
bottom  of  the  saucepan  as  it  g.  ^es  round  and  round,  to 
prevent  burning  it,  for  it  must  boil,  “  bubblingly”  boil, 
for  at  least  five  minutes,  1  nger  if  there  is  much  of  it. 
Soaking  the  oatmeal  beforehand  I  found  to  be  a  very 
happy  thought,  ihoro  ghiy  softening  the  bran-like,  hard 
little  grains  of  the  meal,  and  making  it  taste  richer  and 
more  “  milky.” 

I  have  heard  mo'hers  say  to  each  other,  “My  chil¬ 
dren  are  such  strange  i  in  dren  ;  they  dislike  spoon  food, 
and  I  cannot  get  them  to  eat  bread-and-milk  and  such¬ 
like.”  Perhaps  ihese  mothers  may  have  never  had  the 
curiosity  to  taste  a  s^uH.iiful  of  the  nursery  breakfast 
now  and  then,  although  p.  rhaps  it  may  be  their  custom 
to  peep  in  up  m  ther  boys  and  girls  to  see  that  they 
look  comfortable.  Oiteii  an  t  I'ften  I  am  certain  the 
reason  for  the  so-calied  di-like  lies  in  the  badly-cooked, 
smoky,  and  therefore  oi  lonrse  positively  injurious  food 
set  before  them  by  n  «t-we  1-lookcd-after  servants. 
There  is  nothing  miuh  more  nauseous  to  the  Liste  than 
burnt  milk  or  halt-b uleil  oatmeal,  and  to  tell  children 
when  they  turn  from  it  they  are  dainty  is  most  unjust ; 
to  make  them  eat  it  is  cruel. 
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Food  of  Health  is  a  capital  change  for  children  ;  they 
invariably  like  it,  in  my  experience. 

Good  sweet  bread  and  fresh  butter  not  too  generously 
spread  thereon,  and  a  cup  of  warm  milk,  form  as  good 
a  breakfast  now  and  then  for  our  babies  as  can  be  given. 

Dinner  is  best  served  between  the  hours  of  twelve 
and  one ;  if  at  the  latter  a  small  milk  biscuit  or  two,  not 
more,  ought  to  be  given  children  at  eleven  o’clock. 
From  eight  to  one  is  too  long  a  time  for  them  to  fast. 
But  as  luncheons  are  objectionable  and  needless  meals, 
or  apologies  for  the  meals  proper  with  young  people,  if  it 
can  possibly  be  so  arranged,  let  twelve  be  the  dining  hour 
for  them.  Give  them  meat,  but  not  every  day — fresh 
meat,  and  mutton,  beef,  and  chicken  are  really  the  only 
three  that  can  be  recommended  as  being  absolutely 
wholesome  for  them. 

The  intervening  days  can  have  for  their  small  bill  of 
fare  a  well-boiled  rice  pudding  made  with  milk,  or  any 
other  light  pudding,  such  as  arrowroot,  tapioca,  &c. 

For  tea,  at  four,  bread-and-butter  and  good  new  milk, 
with  a  little  fruit,  sound  and  ripe,  in  summer  time,  is  a 
much- liked  diet.  Give  the  children  any  little  whole¬ 
some  change  you  can  think  of  in  this  way  : — Cook 
should  make  them  a  plain  sweet  cake  or  two  every  week 
for  their  especial  eating.  Now  and  then  they  may 
aspire  to  a  plum  one,  but  this  must  be  given  judiciously. 
One  small  slice,  however,  of  a  composition  from  which 
rich  things  have  been  rigidly  excluded,  will  not  harm 
them  once  a  day. 

For  supper — and  they  must  have  a  little  if  seven  be 
their  time  to  go  to  bed — give  them  a  plain  biscuit  and  a 
little  fresh  miik,  or  a  crust  of  bread.  They  must  eat 
nothing  indigestible  now,  or  you  must  not  be  astonished 
if  you  are  called  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  attend 
to  a  fit  of  vomiting  brought  on  by  their  overloaded 
stomachs. 

Teach  them,  from  the  very  first  moment  they  are  able 
to  feed  themsehe-,  to  eat  sloivly.  Some  children  (and 
often  unchecked)  bolt  their  food,  sometimes  from  mere 
habit,  sometimes  from  a  feeling  of  greediness  that  all 
the  good  things  v  ill  be  gone  before  they  have  had  as 
much  as  they  think  they  can  eat. 

Impress  upon  them  that  you  will  see  that  they  have 
what  is  proper  for  them  without  any  anxiety  upon  their 
part.  ^  here  is  one  great  fault  in  this  juvenile  feeding 
that  need  never  be  known  in  your  nursery  if  you  will 
but  prevent  it  yourself.  It  lies  with  you  to  do  this ;  the 
children  are  the  minor  culprits.  I  mean  the  fault  of 
daintiness.  Children  that  have  as  much  as  they  can  eat 
and  no  more — who,  in  fact,  consider  their  meal-times 
proper  as  enjoyable  hours  of  the  day — are  seldom  dainty. 
Those  that  are  constantly  eating  sweets,  cakes,  and 
common  trash  bought  as  and  when  they  like  at  the 
sweetstufF  shops  cannot  help  being  dainty.  They  sit  to 
their  meals  dissatisfied  and  cross  that  they  have  no 
appetite.  They  ask  for  this  and  ask  for  that,  invariably 
leaving  a  plateful  of  food — to  be  wasted,  for  what  can 
be  done  with  it  ? 

Nothing  annoys  one’s  servants  so  much  as  to  believe 
they  are  eating  the  children’s  “  leavings.”  And  it  is 
certainly  not  a  nice  idea  for  them  at  all. 

A  few  pure  sweets  occasionally  will  not  harm  our 


bigger  babies,  and  really  pure  confectionery  is  to  be 
obtained.  Mothers  should  invest  in  a  few  pounds  .it 
the  time — a  much  cheaper  and  nicer  way  than  buying 
by  the  pennyworth  or  ounce.  It  is  the  indiscriminate 
use  and  buying  of  “  sweets”  that  make  them,  as  they 
really  are,  foes  instead  of  friends  to  children. 

But  in  this  matter  of  daintiness  there  is  another  point 
not  to  be  overlooked,  and  I  plead  that  they  may  not 
be  made  to  eat  food  they  positively  dislike.  Parents 
will  often  enforce  this.  They  wish  to  teach  their 
children  to  “  eat  anything”  with  the  view  of  “  harden¬ 
ing”  their  taste  to  the  edibles  they  will  have  to  “  put 
up  with”  when  at  school  or  in  their  forthcoming  ap¬ 
prentice  days. 

Fat,  for  instance,  is  a  terrible  obstacle  in  a  child’s 
dinner  very  often.  The  mere  sight  of  it  will  sometimes 
cause  him  to  feel  sick,  and  this  is  not  daintiness.  Show" 
the  tiny  diners  how  so  to  portion  out  their  “  fat  and 
lean”  as  to  eat  both  togetner  with  a  relish,  and  not 
allow  them  to  put  aside  on  the  edges  of  their  plates 
every  piece  of  fat  they  come  across  to  eat  presently 
under  compulsion  (a  proceeding  almost  as  disagreeable 
to  the  parent  as  to  the  child),  or  to  hide  surreptitiously 
in  their  pinafores  or  pockets  to  throw  away. 

There  should  be  no  more  waste  in  your  nursery  than 
in  your  kitchen.  I  know  a  family  of  five  children  who 
have  the  most  intense  horror  of  waste,  and  to  whom 
the  sight  of  a  dirty  thrown-away  crust  in  the  street  or 
elsewhere  is  really  painful.  This  is  how  it  should  be. 
There  is  never  enough  of  “  bits  of  bread”  in  the  house¬ 
hold  to  make  a  weekly  bread-pudding  even,  unless  fresh 
bread  be  added  to  make  up. 

To  avoid  much  of  the  vexatious  amount  of  bread- 
leavings  in  the  nursery,  cut  the  slices  from  the  loaf  too 
small  rather  than  too  large — more  can  always  be  given 
if  required. 

To  carry  out  this  plan  of  no  daintiness,  no  waste, 
you  must  get  your  servants  to  help  you.  They  will 
it  they  find  that  your  object  is  really  to  prevent  a  great 
sin,  and  not  to  limit  them  as  regards  their  food.  Where 
wasteful  servants  are  accustomed  to  look  uncon¬ 
cernedly  upon  piled-up  plates  of  broken  victuals — 
for  the  pigstye — it  is  ridiculous  to  look  for  children 
without  wasteful  and  dainty  habits. 

One  more  word  about  the  eating  and  drinking  of  our 
little  ones.  Teach  them  to  like  above  all  things,  as  an 
indispensable  accompaniment  to  their  meals,  a  clean  cloth. 
This  is  really  a  taste  to  be  carefully  taught  and  studiously 
cultivated.  The  nursery  dinner-cloth  is  too  often  either 
quite  disgraceful  to  look  upon,  or  else — mamma  not 
being  able  to  endure  it — a  perfectly  clean  one.  The 
children  think  nothing  of  it  when  in  the  former  state, 
and  care  not  one  whit  for  its  purity  in  the  last-named 
one.  It  is,  in  fact,  “  all  the  same  to  them.”  White 
or  not,  they  lay  their  spoons  and  forks  upon  the  cloth 
instead  of  upon  their  plates,  slop  their  gravy,  spill  salt, 
and  their  milk  or  water  ad  lib,  and  all  through  not 
being  taught  to  care  for  neatness  and  niceness  in  these 
things  !  Such  children  are  generally  marvellous  objects 
when  they  have  finished  a  meal,  their  faces,  their  hands, 
and  their  bibs  being  alike  smeared  in  a  ludicrously 
vexatious  manner. 
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Vegetables,  vhen  thoroughly  well  cooked,  may 
be  given  to  children  with  their  meat.  The  potatu, 
when  in  really  good  condition,  is  very  easily  dige.'-ted 
by  them,  and  contains  much  nutritious  matter.  Carrots 
are  also  good  for  them  occasionally,  but  are  very  harm¬ 
ful  if  ill-cooked,  and  also  if  old.  Cauliflower  and 
broccoli  are  I’ght  nice  articles  of  diet  for  little  childnn, 
but  they  are  not  very  nutritive,  and  thus  should  only 
form  a  change  now  and  then.  Asparagus  is  generally 
a  great  favourite  with  them,  the  melted  butter  being 
highly  relished,  but  if  you  give  them  the  former  they 
must  certainly  learn  to  do  without  the  latter  ;  it  is  very 
unwholesome.  Greens  are  vegetables  to  be  given  with 
caution,  in  a  small  quantity,  and  then  only  when  they 
have  been  prepared  with  the  utmost  care.  Half- boiled 
and  eaten  they  have  been  known  to  make  delicate 
children  very  ill. 

Fruit,  when  it  is  in  season,  is  very  wholesome  for 
children  when  not  particularly  delicate,  but  this  only 
applies  to  when  it  is  given  in  small  quantities  and  allowing 


a  proper  interval  to  intervene  between  each  gift  of  the 
kind.  Roasted  apples  are  pleasant  and  safe.  Oranges, 
provided  no  skin  and  seeds  be  swallowed,  are  always 
allowable  if  fresh,  and  so  are  grapes.  Indeed,  the 
latter  are  often  most  necessary  in  illness,  being  so  cooling 
in  their  properties.  Stone  fruits  are  the  ones  chiefly  to 
be  avoided.  Children  nvill  swallow  the  stones,  and 
they  will  frequently  irritate  the  stomach  distressingly. 
Gooseberries  are  the  worst  of  all  fruits  to  be  given  to 
very  young  people. 

Most  children  like  golden  syrup,  and  they  may  have 
a  slice  thinly  spread  for  breakfast  occasionally. 

A  little  good,  pure,  wholesome  jam — John  Moir’s 
is  the  best  I  know — they  will  much  enjoy,  and  once  a 
week  it  will  certainly  do  them  no  harm  put  upon  their 
bread  or  made  with  other  simple  ingredients  in  the 
shape  of  a  light  roly-poly  pudding. 

It  is  the  abuse  of  the  use  of  these  and  other  goodies 
that  make  them  in  general  so  objectionable  as  articles 
of  diet  for  our  children. 


FALSE  BLUE. 

{^From  the  German.) 

looked  into  the  dark  blue  sea, 
j  trusted  to  the  deep  blue  sea  -, 
iky  lay  mirror’d  bright  therein, 
d  twinkling  stars  and  moonlight  sheen. 
But  sadly  did  it  ’fall ; — 

For  when  to  the  deep  sea  I  flew 
I  found  therein  no  sky  of  blue. 

But  wild  waves  to  appal. — 

’  Fwas  treachery,  falsehood,  all ! 

I’ve  looked  unto  the  bright  blue  sky. 

I’ve  trusted  to  the  bright  blue  sky 
It  glanced  so  pure,  it  gleamed  so  fair, 

A  golden  sun  was  rising  there  ; 

But  sadly  did  it  ’fall  ; — 

The  sun  that  burned  so  hot  and  proud. 
Around  me  many  a  thunder-cloud 
And  lightning-flash  did  call. — 

’Twas  treachery,  falsehood,  all! 

I’ve  looked  into  two  bright  blue  eyes. 

I’ve  trusted  those  two  bright  blue  eyes  ; 
They  seemed  so  clear,  and  pure,  and  young, 
I  gazed  thereon  in  raptures  long ; 

But  sadly  did  it  ’fall  — 

Their  lightsome  glance  was  angry  glare, 

A  tossing  flood  their  mirror  fair. 

That  did  my  soul  enthral. — 

’Twas  treachery,  falsehood,  all ! 


OUR  PARIS  LETTER  OF  FASHIONS  AND  GOSSIP. 


New  Year  has  beea  filed  with  the  usual 
IkmI  araount  of  good  wishes  and  bonbons,  compli- 
1  menis  and  i-trennes,  of  greater  or  less  costliness 
;  and  elegance,  but  upon  the  whole  Paris  is 
duller  tiian  we  ever  saw  it  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Our  President,  compelled  to  bend  and  submit  to  the 


Dinners  are  almost  the  only  exception,  and  have 
been  going  on  on  a  grand  scale  all  through  this  month 
of  January. 

Paris,  so  fiercely  Republican  at  the  late  elections,  has 
made  an  unusually  grand  fete  of  the  Jour  des  Rots,  the 
day  on  which  the  remembrance  of  the  Eastern  kings’ 


64. — Invalid’s  Shawl  {^KnlUtug). 


Republican  party,  has  not  done  so  with  such  good  grace 
as  to  promote  a  gri-at  am  unt  of  rejoicing,  and  his 
entourage  are  decidedly  s-ilky  Tie  Royalist  party, 
including  tne  whole  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germains 
society,  are  no  more  satisfied  witn  the  turn  affairs  have 
taken  than  the  Uonap artists,  and  so  both  are  indulging 
in  a  hearty  fit  of  the  smks,  an  I  there  is  no  sort  of 
gaiety  going  on  except  in  the  most  private  possible  way. 


adoration  of  the  infant  Jesus  is  kept  in  France  with 
cakes  in  which  a  bean  is  concealed.  The  person  into 
whose  share  of  the  cake  the  bean  is  found  is  proclaimed 
king  or  queen,  and  has  to  choose  a  fellow-sovereign  of 
the  opposite  sex.  This  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  quips 
and  jokes,  and  often  makes  the  evening  very  merry. 
The  king  and  queen  choose  the  different  dignitaries  of 
their  court  among  the  other  guests,  and  keep  their  titles 
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life-size,  rendering  the  scene  more  striking  and  natural. 
The  eldest  daughter  of  the  house,  a  lovely  girl  of  ten, 
dressed  in  white,  and  with  a  veil  thrown  over  her  long 
fair  hair,  held  the  Divine  Cnild  upon  her  knees.  Kneeling 
before  her,  splendidly  costumed  as  the  Eastern  kings, 
her  cousins  offered  their  precious  presents  of  gold  and 
incense,  as  related  in  sacred  lore.  The  Virgin’s  spouse 
stood  near  her,  wrapped  in  a  crimson  cloak.  For  full 
ten  minutes  this  charming  tableau  was  represented  with 
the  utmost  gravity  by  the  chi'dren,  whom  the  spectators 


during  the  whole  of  the  soirh.  This  year  a  tiny  china 
doll  has  taken  the  place  of  the  bean  in  the  gateau  des 
Rots. 

This  fete  was  kept  at  I,a  Presidence,  Mdlle.  Marie 
de  MacMahon  taking  the  lead  in  the  game  with  great 
entrain  and  spirit,  and  it  was  kept  also  at  the  Due 
d’Aumale’s,  Queen  Isabel  of  Spain  and  Princess  Matilda 
also  entertaining  on  the  occasion  a  large  number  of 
guests. 

But  the  house  in  which  it  was  most  beautifully  Ulus- 


-Pahukk  uf  Lace. 


tratedvsz.%  that ’of  the  Count  de  Bichemont,  where  a 
large  dinner  united  all  the  relations  an  1  intimate  friends 
of  the  family.  At  dessert  the  countess  made  a  sign 
for  all  the  children  to  leave  the  ro  am,  and  detained  the 
grown-up  guests  longer  than  usual,  even  having  coffee 
served  in  the  dining-room,  contrary  to  usual  custom. 
The  reason  of  this  appeared  when  the  guests  entered 
the  brilliantly-lighted  drawing-room,  where  a  charming 
picture  met  their  delighted  eyes. 

The  back  of  the  room  had  hem  trin'>formed  into  a 
stable  of  Bethlehem,  painted  animals  of  cardboard,  half 


gazed  on  spellbound  with  admiration,  then  a  curtain 
fell  and  hid  it  from  sight,  all  the  little  ones  soon 
appearing  again  in  their  U'.ual  dress,  to  be  praised, 
kissed,  and  caressed,  as  may  be  imagined. 

The  traditional  gateau  wa>  brought  in  later,  when 
tea  was  served,  and  the  usual  rejoicings  went  on  until 
far  into  the  night. 

It  was  a  soiree  de  contrat  which  caused  the  grand 
saloons  of  the  Countess  de  Birtneiemy  to  be  thrown 
wide  open  and  brilliantly  lighted  up  last  week.  Tne 
settlements  to  be  signed  were  those  of  the  marriage  of 


66. — ^The  Marguerite  and  Consiance  XVre^eee. 
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(Podt-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-stieet,  C!oreut  Garden.) 
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Mdlle.  de  Vast-Vimeux  with  M.  Roques  de  Furzac. 
The  religious  ceremony  took  place  on  the  following 
Monday  at  the  Church  of  St.  Augustin,  filled  with  a 
notable  portion  of  the  elite  of  Parisian  society.  There 
were  a  great  many  pretty  toilettes,  and  the  most  admired 
seemed  to  be  those  of  fancy  figured  velvets  of  two 
shades  of  colour  and  of.  glossy  satin  as  soft  and  brilliant 
as  precious  stones. 

This  same  week  Madame  de  Lesseps,  on  the  eve  of 
her  departure  for  Egypt,  gave  a  very  pleasant  soiree. 
There  were  private  theatricals  and  a  ball  with  a  large 
supper  party  to  finish  the  whole  with  uncommon  entrain. 
Here  again  we  noted  very  elegant  toilettes,  Madame 
de  Lesseps  herself  wore  one  of  the  mo^t  tasteful  sim¬ 
plicity,  all  white  satin  and  crape.  White  and  pale  blue 
were  the  prevailing  colours  in  the  generality  of  toilettes 
upon  this  occasion. 

There  is  an  innovation  to  note  in  masculine  dress  ; 
it  is  the  pocket-handkerchief  forming  a  cart  e-de-visit  e. 
On  one  corner  of  the  mouchoir  the  card  is  portrayed  and 
the  name  of  the  wearer  is  worked  upon  it  in  full  as 
though  written  in  ink.  Sometimes  a  crest  or  coronet 
surmounts  the  name.  It  is  a  fanciful  fashion,  but  not 
very  practical.  What,  indeed,  can  be  the  use  of 
wearing  one’s  signature  upon  one’s  owm  handkerchief  ? 

There  are  a  great  many  foreigners  of  distinction  in 
Paris  just  now  ;  their  presence  is  more  especially  notice¬ 
able  at  the  Opera  and  principal  theatres,  which  are  at 
this  season  in  all  their  glory. 

There  is  no  exhibition  this  month  at  the  Champs 
Elysees,  nothing  but  Blondin  with  his  wonderful  feats 
of  strength  and  skill  upon  the  tight-rope,  and  his  suc¬ 
cess  is  by  no  means  so  great  in  Paris  as  it  was  in  London. 
Parisians  do  not  seem  to  care  so  much  for  that  sort  of 
purely  physical  talent.  If  they  go  once,  attracted  by 
curiosity,  they  do  not  go  again,  and  so  the  gymnast’s 
representations  get  less  and  less  attended. 

There  seems  to  be  a  truce  this  winter  to  any  such 
exhibition  of  physical  skill  at  the  Cirque  d’Hiver,  the 
great  success  of  which  just  now  is  with  a  grand  mili¬ 
tary  pantomime  entitled  La  Guerre  du  Caucase — a  free 
translation  of  The  War  in  the  East — the  actors  of  which 
are  children  from  six  to  twelve  years  old.  The  four 
tableaux  of  which  this  pantomime  is  composed  are  the 
most  ingeniously-contrived  and  attractive  which  could 
be  imagined.  The  military  costumes,  most  scrupulously 
copied  from  models  direct  from  St.  Petersburg  and 
Constantinople,  are  exquisitely  made  and  fitted.  It  is 
impossible  to  carry  further  the  care  of  all  details,  and 
La  Guerre  du  Caucase  is  a  complete  triumph  which 
brings  crowds  every  night  to  the  Cirque  d’Hiver. 

The  Italian  Opera  offers  us  nothing  new  this  season 
but  the  reprise  of  two  works,  both  of  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  popular — Aida  and  La  Sonnambula.  In  the 
former  the  new  prima  donna,  Madame  Durand,  is 
much  applauded.  She  is  a  handsome  woman,  with  all 
the  grace  of  a  Creole,  and  her  voice  is  a  very  fine  one. 
She  has  been  received  with  much  sympa’hy  by  the 
Parisian  public. 

In  the  other  opera  a  young  debutante,  Mdlle.  Litta, 
sings  the  part  of  Amina  with  all  the  youthful  grace  and 
freshness  required  for  that  charming  ro/c.  Her  voice  is 


not  powerful,  but  is  clear  and  vibrating,  and  her  acting 
extremely  good. 

M.  Hector  Malot  and  M.  Gondinet  are  certainly  two 
of  our  best  modern  dramatic  authors,  and  yet  both  have 
deplorably  failed  in  arranging  for  the  stage  the  former’s 
very  interesting  novel.  La  Belle  Madame  Douir.  The 
play  has  been  deemed  wanting  in  freshness  and  novelty 
of  subject,  and  if  not  altogether  a  failure  has  at  least  no 
success  to  be  compared  with  other  works  of  the  same 
authors. 

M.  Gondinet  is,  with  his  brother,  the  author  of 
Le  Club,  one  of  the  most  popular  plays  of  the  season. 
It  is  now  being  represented  at  the  new  Vaudeville  upon 
the  Boulevard  des  Ituliens.  The  plot  is  nothing  very 
wonderful,  but  this  play  presents  a  series  of  scenes  of 
Parisian  life  rendered  with  consummate  talent,  and  is 
full  of  wit  and  bons-mots.  The  second  act  takes  place 
in  the  precincts  of  the  club ;  it  is  rendered  exclusively 
by  male  actors — a  thing  unheard  of  in  the  French  theatre 
— and  is  excessively  amusing.  The  third  act  shows  a 
fancy  bazaar  held  in  this  same  club  by  ladies  of  fashion. 
There  are  most  various  types  of  character,  drawn  to  the 
life,  such  as  one  meets  with  in  fashionable  society.  It  is 
altogether  a  most  entertaining  play,  but  we  cannot  vouch 
for  its  being  highly  moral. 

Modern  critics  are  constantly  railing  against  the 
extravagance  of  present  fashions,  and  forget  that  in  times 
gone  by  female  dress  was  infinitely  more  elabor.tte  and 
costly  than  any  toilettes  they  may  set  eyes  upon  now-3- 
days.  Thus,  tor  instance,  in  the  time  of  good  Henri  IV. 
ladies  wore  not  one  or  two,  but  four  skirts  of  various 
colours  and  materials.  The  following  description, 
copied  from  memoirs  of  the  time,  certainly  leaves  far 
behind  it  any  that  may  be  read  in  modern  fashion  maga¬ 
zines  ; — “  The  first  skirt  was  of  white  satin,  embroidered 
with  gold  thread  and  crimson  silk ;  the  second  was 
apple-green  and  gold  ;  the  third  rose-coloured,  spangled 
with  silver  ;  the  fourth  of  gold  yellow  satin,  worked  in 
silks  of  several  bright  colours.  The  names  of  some  of 
the  colours  invented  in  these  days  have  been  laughed  at, 
but  are  eau  de  Nil,  vin  de  Bordeaux ,  fumee  de  Londres,  to 
be  compared  with  the  following  designations,  borrowed 
from  former  periods,  and  which  I  translate  for  the  benefit 
of  our  fair  English  readers: — “Sad  friend,”  “dying 
flower,”  “  rejoicing  widow,”  “  lost  time,”  “  monkey’s 
laugh,”  “  kiss  me,  darling,”  “  mortal  sin,”  and  so  on  ? 

Speaking  of  colours,  no  lady  should  ever  be  persuaded 
by  her  modiste  to  wear  any  colour  but  what  really  suits 
her  complexion,  under  the  plea  that  it  is  the  fashion.  No 
colour  is  ever  exclusively  the  fashion,  and  even  if  it  were 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  choose  it  if  it  were  not 
becoming  to  the  peculiar  tints  of  one’s  own  complexion, 
hair,  and  eyes.  This  said,  I  may  state  that  white  and 
palest  shades  of  green  and  blue  and  flesh  colour  are 
most  approved  of  this  winter  for  evening  dress,  while 
dark  shades  of  bronze- green,  navy  blue,  and  seal- brown 
are  preferred  for  the  daytime.  In  fact,  if  this  one  rule 
is  kept  of  light  for  evening  and  dark  for  daytime  any 
colour  may  be  worn  with  the  exception  of  grey  and 
violet,  both  of  which  are  quite  demode. 

In  greys,  however,  we  must  make  two  exceptions, 
that  of  silver  grey  for  gaslight,  and  that  of  dark  Russian 
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grey  for  daylight,  both  of  which,  but  especially  the 
latter,  are  very  fashionable ;  but  all  the  intermediate 
shades  of  bluish  or  brownish  greys,  all  drabs  and  light 
browns,  are  quite  out  of  fashion,  and  are  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  taken  into  favour  again,  even  in  the  spring. 
Grey  and  drab  dresses  will  not  be  seen  again  for  some 
time,  and  the  new  spring  fabrics  are,  I  am  told,  to  be 
of  a  dark  texture,  sprinkled  over  with  white  or  with 
very  light  colours,  in  the  neigetise  style.  For  walking 
the  short  costume  has  gained  ground,  and  is  very 
fashionably  worn  in  Paris.  Contrasting  with  the  cling¬ 
ing  Princess  dress,  which  is  in  majority  just  now,  we 
are  beginning  to  see  dresses  of  quite  a  different  style — 
dresses  with  kilted  skirts  and  pleated  bodices,  with 
plain  round  waistbands  and  with  plain  square  shoulder- 
pieces,  and  tight  sleeves  with  plain  wrists.  These 
dresses  became  fashionable  during  the  winter  season  as 
costumes  de  chasse  for  the  fair  chdtelames  who  lingered 
late  in  their  country  residences,  sharing  in  the  field 
sports  of  their  lords.  They  were  found  so  much 
pleasanter  to  wear  for  walking  in  muddy  weather  that 
they  have  been  introduced  into  Paris  by  our  grandes 
dames  for  morning  walks,  early  church-going  or  poor- 
visiting,  and  for  running  down  to  Versailles  to  hear 
some  interesting  debate.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
some  of  our  best  coutur'ieres  and  tailleurs  pour  dames, 
including  the  irreproachable  Worth  himself,  have  been 
designing  short  costumes  as  well  as  unconscionably 
long  trained  ones.  The  following  we  have  taken 
note  of. 

Beginning  by  the  very  simplest,  here  is  a  costume  of 
dark  prune  drap  de  dame : — The  skirt  is  kilted  all  the 
way  down  behind,  but  only  from  the  knees  downwards 
in  front,  the  upper  part  remaining  plain.  The  heading 
of  the  kilted  part  is  completely  concealed  by  a  very 
wide  sash  of  pale  blue  grosgrains,  pleated  across  the 
body  in  front,  and  loosely  tied  at  the  back.  The  bodice 
is  arranged  in  flat  pleats  put  on  to  a  plain  square 
shoulder-piece  at  the  top,  and  fastened  round  the  waist 
with  a  round  waistband.  It  is  buttoned  at  the  back. 
The  sleeves  are  long  and  tight.  This  costume  is  worn 
with  a  large  square  Louis  XIII.  collar  and  broad  cuffs 
of  fine  starched  linen,  with  embroidered  frill  round  the 
edge,  and  with  a  toque  of  the  prune  cloth  turned  up 
with  sealskin,  and  trimmed  with  an  aigrette  of  pale  blue 
feathers. 

Another  and  more  dressy  costume,  also  in  the  short 
style — that  is,  with  skirt  cut  round  without  any  traTln, 
and  just  showing  the  ankle,  is  composed  of  invisible 
green  silk  velvet  and  cashmere,  disposed  in  a  most 
original  manner.  The  very  long  corsage  d  basque  is 
formed  of  alternate  stripes  of  velvet  and  cashmere,  and 
the  skirt  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  kilted 
flounce,  the  pleats  of  which  are  also  alternately  of  velvet 
and  cashmere.  There  is  besides  an  upper-skirt  of  cash- 
mere,  trimmed  round  the  bottom  and  slantways  down 
the  front  with  a  band  of  velvet.  This  upper-skirt  is 
not  draped  but  just  tightened  at  the  back,  and  comes 
down  to  the  heading  of  the  flounce.  The  costume  is 
completed  by  a  deep  collar  and  cuffs  of  Renaissance  lace 
and  an  invisible  green  felt  hat,  turned  up  on  one  side 
with  velvet  and  with  a  crimson  feather.  There  is  also 


a  paletot  of  cashmere  to  match  the  dress.  It  is  semi- 
long  and  semi-fitting,  with  deep  border,  revers  cuffs, 
and  pockets  of  velvet. 

Both  hats  and  bonnets  are  decidedly  small  this  winter, 
the  cap  or  toque  style  being  preferred  for  hats  which  are 
worn  to  match  the  walking  or  rink  costume,  and  made 
either  of  the  same  material  or  of  felt,  turned  up  with 
sealskin,  skunk,  or  some  other  fur,  or  with  plush  or 
velvet,  and  trimmed  with  feather  aigrette  cr  a  bird. 
The  moss-like  chenille  scarf  is  also  a  favourite  trimming 
for  hats,  but  the  most  aristocratic-looking  and  stylish 
of  toques  is  that  of  real  seal  fur,  which,  being  very 
expensive,  can  never  become  common  or  vulgar.  It  is 
made  of  different  shapes  to  suit  different  heads.  There 
is  the  Serbian  toque,  with  revers  and  tassels  and  an 
aigrette  of  lophophore  feathers,  the  Danicheff,  with 
bird’s  wing,  or  golden  feathers  and  golden-headed  pins, 
and  the  jfez,  of  Oriental  style,  with  a  large  ostrich 
feather  curling  round  the  crown,  and  fastened  on  one 
side  with  a  gold  or  silver  buckle. 

With  a  seal  toque  and  sacque  and  a  dress  of  seal- 
coloured  cashmere  and  faille  one  has  a  most  complete, 
ladylike,  and  stylish  costume,  not  only  for  the  skating 
rink,  but  also  for  walking  or  driving  in  the  Bois  of  an 
afternoon. 

In  the  way  of  bonnets  the  small  capote  still  remains 
favourite.  Nothing  could,  indeed,  be  more  bewitch- 
ingly  becoming  than  the  coquettish  capote  of  creamy 
white  pale  blue  or  rose-coloured  or  prune  plush.  The 
crown  is  limp,  the  border  puffed  and  lined  with  silk  to 
match  if  the  colour  of  the  plush  is  of  a  light  shade,  but 
if  the  plush  is  prune  or  bronze  or  seal-coloured  the  silk 
lining  should  be  pale  blue  or  pink,  cream  white  or  pale 
gold.  The  border  of  this  capote  is  turned  back  just  as 
in  babies’  hoods,  and  fastened  up  on  one  side  with  a 
cluster  of  roses  without  foliage.  Three  feather-tips  of 
three  shades  to  match  ornament  the  outside  of  the 
crown.  The  ribbons  are  of  double-faced  faille,  prune 
and  rose  colour  or  seal  and  ciel  blue,  according  to  the 
tints  of  the  capote. 

The  Daphne  capote  is  the  elegant  bonnet  of  a  young 
married  lady.  It  is  of  dead-leaf-coloured  epingle  velvet, 
trimmed  with  foliage  of  velvet  of  the  same  tint  and  a 
fringe  of  chenille  grasses  frosted  with  silver.  A  necklet 
of  the  same  foliage  and  grasses  is  worn  by  way  of 
strings.  On  one  side  there  is  a  Pompadour  puff,  entirely 
composed  of  tea- rosebuds  or  half-blown  monthly  roses 
falling  in  a  spray  of  buds  and  foliage  over  the  curtain. 
A  most  becoming  bonnet  for  a  blonde. 

Another  style  of  bonnet,  which  does  not  suit  all 
faces,  but  is  extremely  becoming  to  some,  is  the  chapeau 
Cardinal  of  long  and  silky-haired  felt,  with  the  outlines 
edged  with  gold  cord,  while  a  long  black  ostrich 
feather  is  curled  round  the  crown.  It  is  a  unique 
coiffure,  but  most  stylish  when  bien  porte.  It  is  a  great 
mistake,  and  one  into  which  our  fair  English  friends 
often  fall,  to  think  one  and  the  same  model  can  be 
worn  by  all  or  even  the  majority  of  females.  Just  as  a 
plain  coiffure  suits  few  heads  only,  so  one  style  of 
chapeau  is  not  fitted  for  all.  The  small  capote  suits  a 
small,  well-formed  head,  and  the  round  toque  an  oval 
face,  but  to  a  less  classical  style  of  head  and  face  an 
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irregularly  turned-up  border  or  wide-brimmed  hat  will 
be  infinitely  more  becoming. 

And  so  again  with  dress.  The  new  pleated  bodice 
will  suit  some,  while  many  others  will  do  well  to 
retain  the  plain  Princess  dress,  and  the  habit  basque 
will  conceal  defects  which  theuncompromising^/zrr^’flw 
unmercifully  displays. 

In  ball-dresses  the  same  differences  appear  as  in  day¬ 
time  costumes,  except  that  they  are  invariably  train¬ 
shaped.  Asa  very  elegant  specimen  I  will  describe  a 
white  satin  dress  lately  composed  for  a  young  married 
lady.  It  is  trimmed  in  front  en  tablier  with  fringes  of 
white  marabout  feathers  put  on  zigzag  fashion,  and 
headed  by  a  wreath  of  large  dark  purple  velvet  pansies. 
At  the  side  chatelaine  robings  of  pleated  white 
satin  fastened  up  by  clusters  of  white  marabout 
feathers,  and  loops  of  narrow  purple  satin  ribbon.  At 
the  back  the  train  spreads  out  in  the  shape  of  an 


inverted  fan.  The  low  bodice  is  ornamented  with  a 
fringe  of  marabout  feathers  and  a  wreath  of  pansies 
which  is  crossed  over  the  bosom  and  joins  on  either 
side  the  zigzag  trimmings  of  the  tablier.  In  the  hair 
a  cluster  of  marabout  feathers  and  velvet  pansies.  For 
a  bride  the  same  toilette  would  look  lovely  with  wreaths 
of  white  lilac  or  lilies-of-the-valley  instead  of  the 
purple  pansies. 

Very  splendid  dresses  have  been  ordered  this  month 
in  Paris  from  Spain,  where  the  marriage  of  the  young 
King  has  been  the  occasion  of  so  many  fetes.  Glossy 
satin  of  light  brilliant  shades  set  off  with  deep  bands  of 
rich  embroider}'  upon  a  dull  ground  seems  to  be  the 
most  recherche  style  for  gala  dresses.  A  deep  scarf 
crossing  the  front  part  of  the  Princess  dress  takes,  in 
many  instances,  the  place  of  the  tablier,  and  the  train 
is,  generally  speaking,  added  on  at  the  back  and  of 
extreme  length. 


OW  IWDIAf^  OUTmS. 


AVe  have  received  so  many  letters  asking  for  information  on  the  subject  of  outfits  for  India,  and  reganling  the  necessaries 
for  housekeeping  to  be  taken  out  to  that  country,  tliat  we  have  arningetl  with  a  lady,  ((ualified  by  a  residence  in  India  to  be 
an  authority,  to  contribute  a  series  of  articles  which,  we  feel  assured,  will  be  found  useful.  The  following  is  the  first  of  the 
series. 

NO.  I. 


f  these  days  of  “  parcel  post”  India  is  far 
ess  isolated  from  the  world  of  fashion  than 
t  used  to  be.  It  is  now  comparatively  easy 
0  get  things  out  from  home ;  orders  can  be 
riven  and  promptly  executed,  from  a  silk 
to  a  pair  of  gloves  or  a  packet  of  needles, 
his  in  itself  is  not  only  an  immense  con- 
nce,  but  makes  the  ordering  of  an  Indian 
[  a  less  arduous  undertaking  than  it  formerly 

le  grand  mistake  people  make  is  that  they 
out  too  much.  It  is  no  economy  to  overstock 
yourself  with  linen,  dresses,  &c. ;  au  contraire, 
yon  increase  your  discomfort,  and  add  considerably  to 
your  baggage.  In  India  the  weight  of  luggage  is  strictly 
attended  to,  and  the  amount  allowed  small,  overweight 
being  heavily  charged.  You  have  more  things  to  guard, 
watch  over,  and  protect  from  depredations  of  insects  and 
human  thieves ;  also  if  you  have  too  large  a  stock  of 
clothes  they  cannot  be  constantly  in  use,  and  if  put  away 
spot  and  mildew,  to  say  nothing  of  changing  colour, 
they  become  old-fashioned,  and  in  every  way  prove  any¬ 
thing  but  a  good  investment.  Though  I  did  not  take 
many  dresses  made  up,  I  took  far  too  much  linen,  as  I 
found  to  my  cost,  and  too  nicely  trimmed.  Trimming 
linen  in  these  days  is,  we  all  know,  carried  to  excess  ; 
under-garments  are  profusely  and  extravagantly  belaced, 
and  bedecked  with  expensive  work.  Not  only  does  this 
add  very  materially  to  the  original  cost  of  the  outfit,  but 
it  is  useless,  because,  unless  you  can  afford  time  and 
money  to  renew  it  very  soon,  your  linen  in  India,  owing 
to  rough  usage  in  washing,  becomes  untidy  and  ragged- 
looking  at  once. 


In  England,  if  money  be  no  object,  by  all  means  have 
your  linen  daintily  trimmed  with  lace,  work,  or  whatever 
is  fashionable — frilled,  flounced  with  lace,  if  you  so  wish. 
But  for  India  I  say  No !  emphatically.  Be  advised,  and 
though  your  tastes  may  lie  that  way,  and  though  you 
may  have  money  to  carry  out  your  taste,  do  not  exercise 
it.  Have  neat  little  tucks  and  flounces  if  you  like,  but 
not  edged  with  lace  or  work  unless  it  be  of  a  common 
strong  make,  and  in  my  idea  plain  neat  hand-work  is 
better  than  coarse  lace  or  embroidery.  A  strong,  useful 
edging  may  perhaps  stand  a  dhobee's  (Indian  washerman’s) 
ungentle  treatment,  but  laces  certainly  would  not ;  the 
first  wash  they  are  torn,  look  ragged  and  unsightly,  and 
most  likely  have  to  be  entirely  taken  off,  and  in  that  case, 
unless  you  have  brought  a  large  supply  of  extra  lace  and 
work  out  with  you,  you  cannot  renew  it,  even  if  you 
cared  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  doing  so.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  you  to  know  the  Indian  method  of  washing. 
It  is  primitive,  as  many  of  their  ways  are.  After  you 
have  counted  over  the  soiled  linen  yourself — always  sup¬ 
posing  you  to  be  of  a  careful  turn  of  mind,  and  seeing 
to  such  details  with  your  own  eyes — and  made  a  list, 
your  dhobee  will  pile  them  in  a  basket  and  carry  them  off 
to  the  dhobee  ghdt  (washing  place).  He  has  a  large  flat 
stone  or  board  partially  submerged  in  the  water  ;  he  ties 
stones  into  your  linen,  at  least  into  such  garments  as  he 
intends  to  operate  on,  and  then  proceeds  deliberately  to 
thrash  them  out  agaiust  the  flat  stone  or  board  before 
mentioned ;  this  you  can  readily  fancy  is  an  eminently 
destructive  process  to  linen  in  general.  True,  he  brings 
the  things  home  beautifully  white,  for  which  purpose  he 
often  uses  some  powder  which  may  whiten,  but  infallibly 
rots,  the  linen.  True  also  he  gets  up  and  irons  the 
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remains  in  the  most  artistic  manner,  but  as  for  buttons, 
hooks  and  eyes,  lace,  and  work  trimmings,  the  cry  is, 

“  Where  are  they  ?”  Buttons,  hooks  and  eyes  you  can 
replace,  and  believe  me  you  will  have  to  do  so  each 
wash.  Lace,  however,  is  not  so  easy  to  mend  or  replace. 
Have,  therefore,  nice  plain  linen,  some  thin  for  hot 
weather  wear,  some  thicker  for  the  cold  weather.  Two 
dozen  of  everything  is  ample ;  I  took  three  dozen  and 
found  it  too  much,  and  being  laid  by  it  became  yellow 
and  rotten.  Do  not  have  your  nightgowns  made  with 
short  sleeves  as  some  people  advise  ;  1  actually  once  saw 
square-fronted  nightdresses.  What  you  gain  in  coolness 
you  lose  in  the  greater  extent  of  hunting  ground  for 
mosquitoes,  sand-flies,  and  such  small  game.  Have 
your  nightgowns  made  to  button  at  throat  and  sleeves — 
not  too  tightly,  of  course,  but  easy  and  comfortable. 

Vests  are  even  more  necessary  in  India  than  at  home, 
as  the  variation  of  climate  is  so  great,  in  the  morning 
often  bitterly  cold,  scorchingly  hot  at  midday,  and  cold 
again  at  night.  You  must  therefore  be  protected  from 
the  danger  of  sudden  chill  by  either  flannel  or  merino 
next  to  you,  whichever  you  usually  wear,  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  your  body  more  equal.  For  this  reason 
also  do  not  wear  linen  underclothing,  but  flne  cotton  ; 
linen  is  apt  to  give  too  sudden  a  check  to  perspiration, 
and  thereby  proves  very  injurious.  The  same  must 
also  be  said  of  linen  sheeting  ;  use  calico  instead.  The 
linen  strikes  too  cold,  and  though  the  very  coldness 
may  seem  at  first  refreshing,  when  you  feel  it  quite  a 
luxury  to  touch  something  cool,  still  it  is  none  the  less 
harmful,  and  apt  to  cause  cold  and  rheumatism,  to 
which  malady  residents  in  India  are  particularly  subject. 
The  following  list  of  linen  will,  I  hope,be  found  useful : — 
12  Cotton  chemises,  Horrock’s  longcloth,  new  soft 
make,  ordinary  thickness. 

12  Ditto,  ditto,  rather  finer  material,  for  the  extreme 
hot  weather. 

12  Cotton  nightgowns. 

12  Ditto,  ditto,  thinner,  for  hot  weather. 

12  Pairs  of  drawers,  thick. 

12  Ditto,  ditto,  thin. 

12  Vests  of  merino  or  flannel,  whichever  are  best  liked. 
12  Petticoats,  white,  tucked  or  flounced. 

6  Muslin  petticoats,  long,  for  evening  wear,  flounced. 

6  Flannel  petticoats,  white. 

6  Ditto,  ditto,  red. 

1  Flannel  dressing-gown,  coloured. 

1 2  Petticoat  bodies,  thick. 

6  Ditto,  ditto,  thin. 

2  Dressing  jackets  of  white  washing  material,  accord¬ 

ing  to  fancy. 

2  Pairs  of  morning  corsets,  with  two  outs' de  cases 
to  take  off  for  washing. 

2  Pairs  of  evening  corsets,  also  fitted  with  extra 
casings. 

Stockings. — About  three  dozen,  white  and  coloured, 
silk  and  cotton,  thick  and  thin. 

Handkerchiefs. — About  four  dozen,  fine  and  common, 
worked  and  lace. 

Collars,  cuffs,  laces,  frills,  ribbons. 

Gloves. — Kid,  silk,  and  thread. 

Mittens. — Ad  libitum. 


Household  box,  containing  a  good  supply  of  needles 
and  pins  of  all  sizes  cottons,  black,  white,  and  coloured, 
to  match  materials  taken  out  unmade ;  braids  and 
buttons  to  match  also  tapes,  hooks  and  eyes,  sewing 
silks,  and,  if  you  take  a  hand  sewing-machine,  cottons 
and  silks  for  its  use.  You  can  buy  many  of  these 
things  of  a  box-ivallah  or  travelling  pedlar,  but  you  will 
pay  at  least  double  their  proper  price,  and  they  will 
prove  very  bad  purchases  also,  nearly  worthless,  cottons 
rotten,  silks  ditto,  and  needles  you  buy  ont  there  break 
directly.  I  have  bought  such  things  myself  when  my 
own  house  stock  was  exhausted,  and  so  can  speak 
from  experience.  It  is  just  these  trifling  little  things 
people  neglect  to  buy  at  home,  thereby  causing  them¬ 
selves  much  inconvenience  when  they  settle  down  in 
India. 

Here  I  would  observe  that,  except  in  the  large  towns, 
there  are  no  shops  to  frequent  for  small  purchases. 
You  cannot  spend  an  afternoon  shopping,  as  you  would 
at  home  ;  the  nearest  approach  to  shopping  is  the  advent 
of  the  before-mentioned  box-ivallah  at  your  bungalow. 
He  squats  down  in  your  verandah  with  his  large  ^ket, 
and  displays  his  wares,  truly  a  wonderful  .assortment  of 
goods — a  queer  miscellaneous  stock  of  wares  huddled 
together  in  his  basket — candles  and  paper,  envelopes 
and  soap,  cigars  and  babylinen,  sponges,  shirt-collars, 
jewellery,  gorgeous  shawls,  buckles,  cuffs  and  collars, 
ribbons  and  laces,  native  embroidery — in  fact,  every¬ 
thing  you  can  fancy,  all  very  dear,  and  frequently  very 
bad.  Should  you  really  wish  to  buy  anything,  the  art 
of  buying  it  at  your  own  price  can  only  be  acquired  by 
long  practice.  Natives  invariably  ask  three  times  as 
much  as  they  will  eventually  take.  Do  not,  therefore, 
show  any  anxiety  about  the  articles  you  wish  to  buy, 
only  first  glance  at  them  and  proceed  to  ask  the  price 
of  other  articles  you  do  not  require.  Observing,  of 
course,  that  they  are  far  too  dear,  the  man  will  probably 
pack  up  all  his  things  and  go  away,  only  to  return  in  a 
few  minutes,  having  lowered  his  price.  You  can  then 
ask  the  price  of  the  article  you  really  want.  He  may 
say  it  is  twenty  rupees  ;  you  make  him  an  offer  of  five 
rupees,  upon  which  he  will  very  likely  go  away  again, 
only  to  reappear  and  say  the  mem  sahib  shall  have  it  for 
twelve,  b'Jt  it  will  ruin  him.  As  he  goes  down  you  go 
up,  and  the  result  will  be  that  you  will  get  what  you 
want  for  about  eight  rupees — quite  as  muc.h  as,  or  more 
probably  than,  it  is  really  worth. 

It  is  far  better,  however,  to  hy  in  a  stock  of  such 
odds  and  ends,  and  so  be  entirely  independent  of  these 
worthies. 

Take  out  some  calico  in  the  piece  -,  it  will  most  likely 
be  useful,  ^nd  even  if  you  do  not  want  it  you  can  always 
sell  it  out  there  for  its  full  value  -,  also  some  dozen  yards 
of  good  flannel.  India  is  a  very  rh  ‘umatic  country,  the 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  laying  people  open  to 
this  painful  malady,  and  flannel,  especially  red  flannel, 
is  a  simple  but  effectual  safeguard. 

In  a  future  article  I  purpose  giving  a  few  hints  about 
dresses,  comforts  for  voyage,  and  articles  you  can  buy 
at  home  to  brighten  and  enliven  your  bungalow  when 
you  reach  your  destination. 

E.  J. 
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72. — Cap-Basket. 


74. — Girl’s  Umber- Petticoat. 
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77- — Square  for  CRAVAT-Esrs. 


78. — Work-Basket. 


71. — Pincushion. 


80. — Border  in  Cross  Stitch. 
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Oh,  the  pleasant  days  of  old,  which  so  often  people  praise  ! 

True,  tliey  wanted  all  the  luxuries  that  {fracc  our  modern  days  : 
Hare  floors  were  strewed  with  rushes,  the  walls  let  in  the  cold ; 
Oh,  how  they  must  have  shivered  in  those  pleasant  days  of  old  I 

'  Oh,  those  blessed  times  of  old !  with  their  chivalry  and  state ; 

I  love  to  read  their  chronicles,  which  such  brave  deeds  relate ; 

I  love  to  sing  their  ancient  rhymes,  to  hear  their  legends  told ; 
Hut,  Heaven  be  thank’d !  1  live  not  in  those  blessed  times  of  old !” 

Fbai^ces  Hsowke. 


nMONG  the  luxuries  that  were  unknown 
in  the  “  good  old  times”  are  those  com¬ 
fortable  and  healthy  contrivances,  spring 
mattresses.  What  would  our  forefathers 
who  slept  on  straw  and  rushes  have  said 
e  of  these  ?  Would  they  ever  have  got  up 
,  except  with  the  view  of  qualifying  them- 
5  to  do  justice  again  to  the  attractions  of  the 
ortable  couch  ?  The  latest  improvements 
resulted  in  the  production  of  the  “  Excel- 
’  Patent  Spring  Mattress,  patented  by 
5RS.  Chorlton  and  Dugdale,  76,  Higher 
Ormond  Street,  Manchester.  It  has  long  been  con¬ 
ceded  that  a  mattress  is  more  conducive  to  health  than 
a  feather  bed,  and  the  Excelsior  has  won  the  approval 
of  doctors  owing  to  its  construction,  which  permits 
perfect  ventilation  in  the  daytime,  and  needs  only  a 
thin  hair  mattress  over  it  at  night,  or  when  used. 
There  is  no  creaking  of  springs,  and  the  elasticity  is 
distributed  equally  over  every  portion  of  the  bed,  so 
that  no  hollow  is  formed  where  the  sleeper  or  sleepers 
habitually  lie.  The  mattress,  in  fact,  adapts  itself  to 
the  form  in  the  most  perfectly  comfortable  way,  yielding 
t  J  every  change  of  position,  and  though  so  impres¬ 
sionable  is  not  impressible,  since  when  the  pressure 
ceases  it  becomes  perfectly  level  again.  It  is  made  on 
a  frame  of  polished  pitch-pine,  and  can  be  made  to  fit 
a  bedstead  of  any  size.  The  plan  of  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  mattress  rarely  gets  out  of  order,  and 
when  it  does  can  easily  be  mended  by  any  one  who 
has  nimble  fingers. 

Invalids  know  too  well  the  misery  of  being  moved 
about  on  a  feather  bed  while  it  is  shaken  up  as  well  as 
may  be  under  the  circumstances.  They  also  know 
how  uncomfortable  it  is  to  lie  upon  a  mattress  which 
has  become  depressed  in  the  centre.  These  disad¬ 
vantages  arc  quire  done  away  with  in  the  “  Excelsior,” 
and  are  appreciated  by  both  patients  and  doctors  at 
many  infirmaries  and  asylums  where  they  are  already 
in  use.  They  are  easily  packed  away  in  a  small  space, 
and  thus  unite  the  desirable  qualities  of  cleanliness, 
comfort,  simplicity,  portability,  and  durability.  This 
is  worth  considering  when  we  reflect  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  our  life  is  passed  in  bed. 

We  receive  many  inquiries  about  dyeing  and  cleaning. 


and  are  glad  to  be  able  to  recommend  the  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Young  and  Co.,  of  Lisbon  Grove,  and  63, 
Queen’s  Road,  Bayswater.  I  have  been  sent  samples 
of  the  colours  imparted  by  them  to  woollen  fabrics, 
and  find  that  the  shades  are  good  and  the  texture  of  the 
material  unimpaired  by  the  process,  remaining  soft 
and  close.  Dresses  can  here  be  dyed  whole,  an  im¬ 
mense  saving  of  trouble  and  expense  in  the  picking  to 
pieces  and  re-making.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
materials  which  do  not  admit  of  this,  and  require  that 
the  dresses  composed  of  them  must  be  taken  to  pieces, 
but  serge,  merino,  satin-cloth,  and,  in  some  cases, 
alpaca,  can  be  done.  Cretonnes  and  chintzes  are 
simply  ruined  by  being  sent  to  the  ordinary  laundress 
to  be  washed,  though  the  ordinary  laundress,  if  asked, 
always  says  she  knows  how  to  wash  them  perfectly  ! 
No  doubt  she  believes  that  she  does,  for  we  are  seldom 
clever  at  estimating  our  own  merits.  Messrs.  Young 
and  Co.  have  discovered  an  improved  method  of  clean¬ 
ing  and  finishing  these,  so  that  in  cases  where  the 
cretonnes  and  chintzes  are  fast  in  colour  (very  cheap 
ones  seldom  are)  they  come  home  looking  quite  as 
good  as  new.  They  can  even  add  a  high  gloss  to 
cretonnes  when  this  is  preferred  to  the  dull  finish 
they  exhibit  when  new.  Quilts  and  blankets  can  be 
bleached,  and  the  process  of  cleaning  the  latter  is  so 
conducted  that  they  present  a  soft  fleecy  appearance  as 
when  new.  Crape  can  be  dipped  and  re-dressed,  and 
the  black  edge  for  mourning  dresses  or  jackets  does 
not  rub  tff.  The  value  of  this  circumstance  can  be 
estimated  by  those  who  have  suffered  from  an  evanescent 
edge  coming  off*  upon  their  hands,  cuffs,  collars,  and 
underskirts.  Few  things  are  more  disagreeable. 

I  have  been  sent  samples  of  the  calicoes  and  sheet¬ 
ings  manufactured  by  John  Noble,  Victoria  Mills, 
Manchester,  and  can  speak  of  them  with  high  praise. 
The  samples  are  so  numerous  that  the  only  difficulty 
ie  to  select  some  for  mention.  Number  C.D.  Scoured, 
Crystal  Finish,  33  inches  wide,  at  3^d.  per  yard,  is  a 
fine  light  calico  suitable  for  underclothing,  to  be  worn 
in  summer  or  in  hot  climates.  The  lowness  of  the 
price  will  surprise  my  readers,  but  I  can  assure  them 
the  material  is  quite  good  enough,  and  having  no 
“  dress”  in  it,  will  not  deteriorate  in  the  process  of 
washing.  No.  81  is  a  finer  make,  suitable  for  the  same 
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purpose,  and  thicker.  The  price  is  6^d. ;  the  width 
36  inches.  No.  1 56  is  a  soft  twill  for  ladies’  wear,  at 
7d.  the  yard.  Nos.  42,  44,  48,  and  52  are  thicker 
varieties  of  the  same,  ranging  from  d^d.  to  8d.  in  price. 
No.  529  is  a  thick,  substantial  twill,  suitable  for  night¬ 
shirts,  at  y^d.  All  of  these  are  characterised  by  great 
smoothness  and  evenness  of  texture.  The  sheetings 
are  equally  good.  No.  544,  70  inches  wide,  at  Is.  4d., 
is  an  admirable  material,  and  can  be  had  in  greater 
widths  at  proportionally  higher  prices.  The  Lily  Long- 
cloth  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  very  best  of  all. 
Patterns  are  sent  on  demand  in  such  variety  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  examine  in  a  shop.  Any  length 
cut,  no  matter  how  short,  is  sold  at  wholesale  price. 
This  is  an  immense  saving  to  those  who  buy  15  or 
20  yards  only  at  a  time,  besides  the  saving  effected  by 
buying  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  The  absence  of 
dress  is  in  itself  a  warranty  of  the  purity  of  the  calico, 
and,  in  addition,  the  manufacturer  offers  a  guarantee 
to  the  same  effect. 

The  Oroide  Jewellery,  sold  by  C.  C.  Rowe,  88, 
Brompton-road,  is  deserving  of  praise  on  account  of 
the  artistic  forms  into  which  it  is  wrought.  In  appear¬ 
ance  it  equals  the  finest  gold,  and  there  is  no  denying 
that  there  are  many  persons  in  the  world  who  do  not 
object  to  wearing  something  that  looks  like  what  is 
better  than  itself,  who  think  that  anything  that  glitters 
is  quite  as  good  as  gold — in  effect.  Personal  decora¬ 
tion  may  in  this  way  be  effected  at  a  very  small  cost. 
The  prices  of  the  Oroide  Gold  Jewellery  are  very  low, 
■Albert  chains  being  sold  from  5s.  Watches  are  also 
very  inexpensive,  costing  from  2Is. ;  hunters  from  30s. 

Valentines  will  be  in  the  thoughts  of  many  during 
the  early  days  of  February,  and  a  visit  to  Mr.  Rimmel, 
96,  Strand,  is  always  satisfactory  to  at  least  two  of 
the  senses  we  possess.  Seeing  pretty  things  that  “smell 
nice,”  as  the  children  say,  makes  a  pleasant  variety  in 
the  day’s  business  of  shopping  or  servant-hunting,  and 
the  valentine-buyers,  whose  avocations  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  still  more  serious,  cannot  fail  to  find  it  a 
refreshing  interval.  The  new  valentines  are  as  charm¬ 
ing  as,  if  not  more  so  than,  their  predecessors.  Every 
variety  of  taste  is  catered  for,  with  one  exception. 
The  vulgarity  that  delights  in  sending  “  mock  valen¬ 
tines”  with  the  object  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  the 
recipients  finds  no  encouragement  here.  'Prue  art 
generally  does  expel  such  unworthy  sentiments. 

Mrs.  S.  Jay,  5,  Westbourne-grove,  is  busy  pre¬ 
paring  dresses  and  mantles  suitable  to  early  spring. 
Some  of  these  are  well  worth  a  journey  to  West¬ 
bourne-grove  to  see.  Where  good  taste  holds  sway 
the  present  fashions  may  be  said  to  be  prettier  and 
more  becoming  than  anything  Englishwomen  have 
worn  since  the  Watteau  period.  The  art  of  draping 
skirts  and  polonaises  is  scarcely  considered  as  im¬ 
portant  until  one  notices  the  difference  produced  by  it 
in  the  garments  sent  out  by  a  house  like  this  and  those 


from  an  establishment  where  such  minutiae  are  not 
attended  to  as  they  should  be.  There  is  nearly  as  much 
fitting  in  the  skirt  of  a  dress  now  as  there  is  in  the 
bodice,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  so  until  the  col/ant 
style  of  costume  disappears. 

A  little  information  as  to  the  forthcoming  fashions 
may  interest  my  readers. 

Our  couturieres  and  modistes  have  set  themselves  to 
welcome  the  “  velvet-footed”  spring  by  tasteful  tran¬ 
sitions  from  preceding  types — designs,  fresh  fancy 
textures,  and  the  application  of  endlessly  beautiful  and 
varied  trimmings.  In  the  new  spring  toilettes  the  front 
and  side  of  skirts  are  adjusted  less  closely,  and  pleats 
or  folds  may  be  dispensed  with  if  taste  so  inclines, 
whilst  to  the  trains  and  back  drapery  greater  fulness  is 
imparted,  with  the  effect  of  enhancing  uprightness  of 
carriage.  The  train  commencing  at  the  side-seams  is 
supported  by  a  sweeping  balayetsse,  opening  out  at  the 
lower  edge  in  fine  muslin  flounces.  The  skirt  and  the 
half-petticoat  are  kept  in  their  relative  positions  by 
buttoning  the  former  to  the  latter,  or  by  other  devices. 
The  Princess  style  of  dress  is  rather  suggested  than 
developed  in  many  of  the  costumes  produced,  with 
their  varieties  of  ornamentation.  Habit  basques  and 
straight  round  basques  will  be  worn  in  the  higher  class 
of  toilettes.  The  new  polonaises  approach  closely  to 
the  form  of  the  robe.  The  sleeve  of  the  robe  is  cut 
both  short  and  long,  the  latter  for  evening  wear,  and  is 
trimmed  with  pleats  or  ruches  of  lace,  or  material 
similar  to  the  corsage. 

In  dinner  dresses  box-pleats  commence  some  slight  dis¬ 
tance  below  the  waist  on  the  train  ;  rows  of  buttons  run 
down  the  front  as  well  as  the  whole  length  of  the  back 
part  of  the  sleeve.  An  exquisite  dinner  dress  is  of  blue 
brocatelle  and  satin  to  match  ;  the  satin  tablier,  pleated, 
is  traversed  at  intervals  by  rows  of  galon  in  bluish  pink 
beads,  and  framed  on  each  side  with  a  coquille  of  white 
lace  worked  in  blue,  intermixed  with  bead  tassels  ;  the 
bodice,  high  behind,  is  cut  V  shape  in  front,  with  the 
elbow-sleeves  and  flowing  train  in  brocatelle.  Toilettes 
displaying  passementerie  or  scarf  fringes  have  these 
disposed  low  on  the  train,  the  fringe  repeating  the 
shades.  Another  pretty  costume  is  of  dark  olive- 
coloured  si'.k,  with  three  pleats  of  light  reseda  sewn  on 
with  a  heading ;  the  robe  worn  over  a  bodice  and 
plastron  of  the  lighter  shade  was  bordered  with  a 
trimming  of  reseda- tinted  feathers  ;  the  sash,  made  of 
the  same  silk  as  the  dress,  was  lined  with  delicate  pink, 
as  were  also  the  sleeves.  A  sulphur-coloured  and 
white  brocade  silk  costume  had  the  waist  cut  in  Pom¬ 
padour  style,  and  in  points  laid  over  Valenciennes  and 
pearl  trimmings  ;  the  other  trimmings  were  of  the 
same  lace  and  chenille,  the  lace  running  into  points  at 
the  bottom,  and  overlapping  white  satin  plisses  ;  the 
sleeves  were  of  white  chenille  net  and  Valenciennes 

These  will  give  some  idea  of  the  elaboration  that 
still  reigns  in  the  world  of  millinery. 

Humming-Bird. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


64.  — IxvALin’s  Shawl 

Knitting. 

Matorials  :  Black  and  Grey  Fleecy  AVool. 

Draw  up  4  stitches  together  to  form  a  compact  circle.  1st  round : 
*  double  in  every  stitch.  2nd  round  :  z  double  in  each  comer  stitch, 
1  double  in  every  other  stitch.  3rd  to  50th  round :  Like  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  hut  in  every  succeeding  round  the  number  of  stitches 
between  each  increase  will  be  augmented  by  one.  The  2  double  in 
one  stitch  should  be  crocheted  in  the  1st  of  the  2  stitches  in  one 
round,  and  in  the  2nd  in  the  next.  Then  follow  in  the  same  pattern 
3  rounds  with  black,  3  with  grey,  and  2  with  black  wool.  Bound 
the  outer  edge  knot  strands  of  black  wool  to  form  the  fringe. 

65.  — PAitrsE  OF  Lack. 

This  model  is  composed  of  black  lace  beaded  with  clair-de-lune 
jet.  It  is  formed  of  a  stpiare  plastron  ojien  in  a  V,  w  ith  round 
waistband  fasteuetl  by  a  rosette  of  lace. 

66. — The  MAEOrEEiTE  and  CoirsTAifCB  Dresses. 

1.  Costume  of  faille  and  cashmere  of  otter  brown.  Skirt  of  faille 
•surrounded  with  plisses,  and  ornamented  with  beaded  galloon. 
Tablier  of  cashmere  forming  tunic  behind,  trimmed  to  correspond. 
Gnirasse  of  cashmere,  trimmed  with  similar  galloon.  Sleeves  with 
pliss^  of  faille,  surmounted  by  bands  of  galloon,  and  finished  ofl' 
with  bows  of  ribbon. 

2.  Princess  dress  of  black  faille,  drawm  together  in  the  centre  of 
the  back  in  a  pouff;  the  e<lge  of  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  plisse  of 
faille ;  bodice  and  sleeve  oruaiucnted  with  beaded  galloon. 

67.— The  Dora  Beceptiox  Deess. 

I  and  2.  Same  dress  back  and  front.  It  is  composed  of  faille 
and  broche'  silk  of  two  shades  of  steel  grey.  Skirt  with  long  train ; 
a  straight  band  of  broche  stuff  is  carried  down  the  middle  of  the 
tablier.  This  is  trimmed  with  a  plisse,  a  coup-de-vent  of  faille ;  each 
side  of  this  band  has  a  breadth  of  the  same  stuff,  then  a  breadth  of 
faille  gathered ;  two  breadths  of  the  broche  tissue  constitute  the 
train.  Corsage  with  long  bas()ue,  trimmed  to  correspond  with  the 
skirt.  Upright  collar  of  faille.  Sleeves  of  broche  stuff  with 
trimming  of  faille.  Bonnet  of  grey  felt,  with  diadem  brim  covered 
with  black  velvet.  A  white  feather  falls  over  the  crowm.. 

68. — Claibette  Visiting  Deess. 

Dress  in  black  faille  and  black  satin,  with  stri{)cs  of  yellow  and 
1)lue  of  two  shades.  This  costume  is  of  the  Princesse  form  behind, 
and  with  slightly  pointed  basques  in  front.  The  skirt  is  all  in  faille, 
with  a  long  train,  and  is  trimmeil  with  gathered  flounces,  cnlivenetl 
by  a  binding  of  yellow.  There  are  three  of  these  flounces  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  train  and  at  the  sides;  they  are  surmounted  by  a 
ruche  of  black  lined  with  yellow ;  the  front  has  only  one  flounce, 
with  three  rows  of  gathering,  and  finished  off  with  a  fluting 
bordered  with  yellow.  A  line  of  buttons  in  passementerie  of  yellow 
and  black  and  eight  vertical  pipings  ornament  the  skirt.  Two 
draperies  of  silk,  each  ornamented  with  a  fringe  of  silk  of  the 
various  colours  of  the  toilette,  form  a  graceful  coquillc  at  one  side. 
Corsage  of  striped  satin  with  sleeves  of  faille. 

69. — The  Salique  and  Veboxiquk  Walking  Dbesses. 

1.  Confection  of  Indian  cashmere  fitting  tightly  to  the  figure ;  the 
front  is  open  over  a  plastron  of  quilteil  satin ;  the  edges  are  trimmed 
with  a  band  of  figured  velvet ;  the  neck  is  ornamented  with  large 
revers  of  velvet,  with  collar  of  the  same.  Two  square  pockets  of 
•quilted  satin  ornament  the  fronts;  tlic  sleeve  is  trimmed  to 
c-orrespond. 

2.  Costume  in  snowflake  and  faille.  Skirt  of  faille  with  plisse 
flounce.  Tunic  of  snowflake,  cut  very  low  at  the  l>ack,  and 
trimmed  round  with  an  embroidered  and  beaded  braid.  Breton 
jacket  with  plastron  of  faille.  Small  straight  collar  and  cuff,  witli 
simulated  pockets  of  embroidery,  complete  this  costume. 

70. — New  Styles  in  Heahdbesses. 

1.  Pouff  of  yellow  roses  and  moss  with  white  lace,  embroidered 
with  moss-green  and  clair-de-lune  beads.  A  coquilla  of  similar  lace 


forms  a  lappet  behind;  it  is  mixed  with  moss-green  ribbon  and 
flowers. 

2.  Coronet  of  tea-roses,  larger  on  the  front  of  ths  head  than  at 
the  back,  and  mixed  with  loops  of  plush  and  bronze-green  satin.  A 
fringe  of  leaves  borders  the  front  of  this  coiffure,  which  terminates 
at  the  back  with  flowing  ends. 

3.  Cap  of  pink  foulanl,  trimmed  with  a  fringe  of  the  same  shade. 
The  form  is  the  “  Charlotte  Corday,”  with  soft  crown  and  long  full 
curtain  at  the  back  A  gilt  buckle  and  two  chains  ornament  this 
cap. 

4.  Pouff  of  white  ert‘|)c  lisse,  mixed  with  black  lace  and  flowers. 
The  bouquet  is  composed  of  a  rose,  some  variegated  leaves,  and 
some  flowers  of  jet ;  the  plisses  fall  behind  in  a  coijuille,  intermixed 
with  loops  and  ends  of  velvet. 

5.  Cap  for  elderly  lady.  This  model  is  composed  of  Spanish 
blonde,  draped  en  poutt'  on  the  top,  and  falling  gracelully  at  tbe 
back  in  a  long  end ;  it  is  ornamented  with  buttercups  and  butterfly 
bows  of  like  ribbon. 

70A. — New  Models  of  Fichus,  &c. 

1.  Col  Pierrot  in  white  crepe  lisse,  headed  by  narrow  lace,  finely 
pleated.  A  blue  ribbon  is  run  under  the  centre  of  this  collarette, 
and  a  bow  of  ribbon  to  match,  with  bouquet  of  roses,  ornaments  the 
front. 

2.  Cuft’to  match  No.  i. 

3.  “  Col  Marion  Delorme”  in  fine  batiste,  trimmed  with  light 
guipure.  A  little  band  of  batiste  is  stitched  at  the  edge  between 
the  two  laces ;  the  collarette  is  formed  of  a  lace  mounted  on  a  band 
of  batiste,  which  stands  up  round  the  neck.  A  bow  of  caroubier 
rihlxm  fastens  this  collar. 

4.  Cuff  to  match  collar  No.  3. 

5.  Col  Modestie.  This  forms  a  plastron  on  tbe  fichu  of  bouil- 
lonnes  of  muslin,  separated  by  bands  of  embroidered  batiste;  the 
collar  is  turned  down  at  the  points  with  plisse  of  crepe  lisse  round 
the  neck.  Cravat  bow  of  blue  satin  ribbon. 

6.  Under-sleeve  of  muslin  to  match  No.  5. 

7.  Parure  for  dinner  toilette.  This  model  is  composed  of  three 
collars  and  a  shawl  plastron.  It  is  composed  of  caroubier  velvet, 
piped  with  yellow  satin ;  the  front  of  the  pkstron  is  trimmed  with 
lace  and  bouquets  of  tea-roses.  A  bow  of  satin  ribbon,  with  long 
loops  and  ends,  at  the  lou’est  point. 

8.  Richelieu  collar.  Tliis  collar  is  of  handsome  white  lace ;  the 
inside  round  the  neck  is  trimmed  with  a  plisse  of  cr^pe  lisse.  Bows 
of  double-faced  ribbon.  Moss-green  and  pink  finish  ofl’  the  point. 

9.  Pelerine  of  black  velvet  forming  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the 
front.  This  pderine  is  ornamented  with  insertion  of  lace  em¬ 
broidered  with  different  shaded  beads ;  the  lower  etlge,  as  well  as 
the  upper  part  round  the  back,  is  trimmed  with  lace  of  a  similar 
descrij)tion. 

71  and  87. — Pincushion. 

Circular  cushion  of  blue  velvet,  edged  with  chenille.  Round  the 
case  is  a  strip  of  silver  perforated  card,  worked  according  to  illus¬ 
tration  87  with  blue  filoselle  in  .Smynia  stitch  and  point  russe. 
Narrow  lines  of  gold-embossed  leather  edge  the  work. 

72. — Cap-Basket. 

For  the  lower  part  of  the  basket  cut  out  jiieccs  of  leather  in  two 
shades  of  brown.  On  the  dark  brown  trace  the  pattern  and  go  over 
the  outlines  in  two  shades  of  brown  filoselle.  The  sections  are  then 
sewn  together  alternately,  and  fitted  according  to  illustration  with 
a  bag  of  brown  satin,  finished  off  with  cord  and  tassels. 

73. — Pin-Cask. 

The  top  is  formed  of  a  circular  of  cardboard,  embroidered  in 
section ;  the  sides  are  made  in  perforated  curd,  embroidered  in 
coloured  silks. 

74- — Undeb-Petticoat  foe  Oiels  of  4  to  6  Years  Old. 

Knitting. 

Cast  on  88  stitches,  ist  to  6th  row  :  Knit  so  that  all  the  stitches 
appear  knitted  on  the  right  side  of  the  work.  7th  row :  Cotton 
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forw.ird,  knit  i  together ;  repeat.  8th  to  14th  row :  Same  as  first 
6  rows.  15th  row:  Take  the  foundation  stitches  on  a  separate 
needle  and  knit  together  with  the  stitches  of  the  14th  row.  i6th 
row :  *  Knit  *  together,  knit  3,  cotton  forward,  knit  i,  cotton 
forward,  knit  3,  decrease  i ;  repeat  from  *.  1 7th  row  :  I’urled. 

1 8th  row:  Like  the  1 6th.  19th row:  Knitted.  20th  to  23rd  row  : 
Like  16th  to  19th.  24th  row  :  Purletl.  25th  row:  Knitted;  repeat 
5  times  the  i6th  to  25th  rows.  76th  row:  Knitted.  77th  row; 
Altern:itely  knit  i,  purl  i.  78th  row:  Like  the  preceding.  79th 
row:  Purl  1,  knit  i;  repeat.  80th  row:  Like  the  preceding; 
repeat  17  times  the  77th  to  80th  row,  then  knit  i  row  plain,  and 
cast  oft'.  This  completes  the  third  part  of  the  petticoat.  The 
other  two  pieces  are  knitted  in  the  same  way,  and  they  are  then 
sewn  together  and  put  into  a  band. 

75. — Folio  ior  Visiting  Cards. 

Folio  of  pale  grey  jaTlorated  cardboard,  with  applique  of  blue 
card,  sewn  on  with  two  shades  of  blue  filoselle  in  cross  stitch  and 
point  russe.  In  the  corners  arc  Smyrna  stitches  of  blue  silk. 

76. — Memoranda  and  Note  Hook. 

Note-book  of  navy  blue  shagreen  leather,  limsl  with  pale  grey ; 
the  lid  is  fitted  with  grey  satin,  and  worked  with  a  monogram  in 
satin  and  overcast  stitch.  Outside  is  a  metal  tablet,  engraved  with 
fioral  design. 

77  and  81. — Squares  for  CnAVjtT-E.vDS,  &c. 

These  designs  are  worked  in  netted  guipure,  filled  up  in  point 
d’esprit  and  point  de  reprise,  with  loose  overcast  bars  and  vandyked 
buttonhole  stitch. 

78  and  83. — Work-Hasket. 

Shallow  open  basket  of  fancy  straw-,  lined  with  pink,  and  fitted 
with  various  pockets.  Round  the  inside  are  Vandykes  of  white  cloth, 
embroidered  according  to  the  pattern  given  in  illustration  83  with 
coloured  silks  in  satin,  chain,  overcast,  feather,  and  knotted  stitch, 
and  cut  round  the  edge  in  small  Vandykes.  Uox-pleated  ruehings 
of  pink  silk  ribbon  and  bows  and  ends  of  the  same  material  are 
arranged  according  to  the  illustration. 

79. — Cratat. 

Mignardise,  Crochet,  and  Lace  Stitch. 

Begin  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ends  where  they  widen  out.  1st 
row  :  Along  the  mignardise  to  form  a  scallop  21  double  with  2  chain 
between  each  in  loops  of  braid,  miss  9  loops,  17  double,  miss  9,  21 
double,  miss  13,  20  double,  miss  13,  18  double,  miss  17,  27  double, 
miss  2i,  f  35  double,  joining  between  the  first  8  as  shown  in  illus¬ 
tration  1 24 ;  this  forms  the  centre  scallop,  then  rejicat  from  t  to  the 
beginning  in  rcverseil  position,  joining  to  the  following  scallop  in 
the  same  way  as  to  the  preceding.  Let  the  mignardise  now  Ining 
down  unnoticed.  2nd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid,  4 
double  with  3  chain  between  each  in  next  4  loops,  7  cliain,  3  long 
treble  drawn  up  together  in  next  3  loops,  3  times  alternately  miss  2 
loops,  3  long  treble  as  before,  then  7  chain,  joining  to  centre  of  pre¬ 
ceding  7  chain,  4  double  with  3  chain  between  each  in  next  4  looj)s, 
4  chain,  9  double  in  the  9  loops  missed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
braid,  first  in  the  centre,  then  in  the  last  4,  and  lastly  in  the  first  4, 
1  slip  stitch  in  1st  of  the  9  double,  5  double  in  4  chain,  4  double  with 
3  chain  between  each  in  4  loops  on  2nd  side  of  mignardise;  the 
previous  5  double  completes  i  scallop.  Each  following  scallop  is 
crocheted  in  the  same  way,  but  the  illustration  must  be  consulted  to 
see  how  they  are  gi-aduatwl  in  size.  3rd  row  :  Going  back  along 
the  mignardise  about  an  inch  before  the  beginning  of  the  ist  row, 
and  having  first  cut  otf  the  loops,  30  double,  after  the  24th  stitch 
every  alternate  stitch  must  he  joined  to  the  12  loops  on  the  second 
side  of  braid  before  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  row,  i  double  in  3 
chain  of  2nd  row,  then  going  back  along  the  2nd  row,  *  5  chain,  2 
long  treble  drawn  up  together,  i  in  the  next  and  the  2nd  in  the 
following  7  chain,  S  chain,  1  double  in  the  3  chain  between  3rd  and 
4th  double,  i  double  in  2  chain  before  next  double  but  2 ;  repeat 
from  *,  carefully  consulting  illustration  when  you  come  to  the 
centre  5  Vandykes  that  the  work  may  lie  fiat ;  then  follow  4  rows  of 
treble  with  1  chain  between  each  round  the  work,  narrowing  :it  the 
upper  end  at  the  corners;  see  illustration.  For  the  row  at  the 
lower  edge  take  a  fresh  braid  and  crochet  3  rows  like  the  first  3, 
joining  them  to  the  rest  of  the  work  with  lace  stitch  and  Venetian 
oars ;  this  completes  one  end.  For  the  centre  crochet  as  follows : — 
Jst  row :  Miss  14  loops,  3  long  treble  drawn  up  together  in  next  3 


loops,  miss  2,  3  double  as  before,  twice  alternately  7  chain,  2  treble 
drawn  up  together,  each  treble  taking -in  2  loops,  then  7  chain,  9 
double  with  3  chain  between  each,  twice  alternately  2  treble  as 
before,  7  chain,  then  3  long  treble  drawn  up  as  l)efore,  3  times 
alternately  miss  2,  3  long  treble  as  before,  then  repeat  from  *  15 
times,  in  each  repetition  join  to  centre  of  7  chain,  crochet  a  similar 
row  along  the  other  side  of  hraid,  hut  let  tlie  pattern  be  reversed  in 
position ;  then  along  each  side  of  the  centre  i  row  as  follows  : — 14 
times  alternately  1  double,  i  chain,  i  double  in  first  of  14  loops  on 
the  other  side,  i  chain,  miss  2,  then  *  7  times  alternately  2  double 
with  3  chain  between  each  in  3  chain  between  2  double,  1  chain, 
then  2  double  with  3  chain  bi-tween  each  in  the  next  3  chain,  1 
chain,  i  double  in  7  chain,  3  chain,  i  double  iu  7  chain,  5  chain ; 
repeat  from  *. 

80. — Border  in  Cross  Stitch. 

Materials  :  Canvas  and  Wools. 

The  colours  selected  are  black,  red,  yellow,  and  dust  colour. 

82. — Case  for  Postage-Stamps. 

Shallow  oblong  box  of  pale  blue  perfonvted  card  with  appliqud  of 
white.  The  applique  is  sewn  on  with  two  shades  of  blue  silk  in 
.Smyrna  stitch  and  {mint  russe. 

84  and  85. — Curtain-Holder. 

Crochet. 

Begin  in  the  centre  of  the  close  {lattem,  which  is  worketl  in  two 
halves  with  1 6  stitches.  1st  row  :  Miss  i,  7  double,  3  double  in  next 
stitch,  7  double.  2nd  row:  i  elmin,  miss  i,  7  double  (always  in 
back  part  of  stitch),  3  double  in  next  stitch,  7  double ;  ref)eat  this 
row  80  times,  but  at  the  end  of  the  16  and  17,  30,  31,  46,  47,  60,  61, 
72,  and  73  decrease  i,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  these  rows 
miss  2  instead  of  1.  The  other  half  is  crocheted  in  the  same  w-ay, 
joining  together  in  the  centre  crochet  ns  follows : — 8  purl  of  S  chain 
and  I  double,  joining  centre  of  2nd  {lurl  to  one  side  of  the  opening. 
Between  the  close  patterns  crochet  ist  row:  6 chain,  i  purl,  5  chain, 
join  to  marginal  stitch,  *  going  back  along  the  S  chain,  4  double,  1 
slip  stitch,  I  purl,  4  chain,  i  purl,  5  chain,  join  to  marginal  stitch ; 
repeat  from  *  32  times,  at  the  last  repetition  instead  of  i  purl,  5 
chain,  crochet  2  chain.  2nd  row :  Going  back  along  the  stitches, 
miss  I,  5  double  in  5  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  next  double  of  purl,  *  i 
jmrl,  6  chain  for  a  bar,  going  back  along  the  chain,  miss  i,  4 
double,  1  slip  stitch,  i  purl,  i  double  in  double  of  next  {)url,  4 
double  in  4  chain ;  riqmat  from  *,  last  of  all  6  double  in  6 
chain.  Fasten  and  cut  the  thread.  3rd  row :  6  chain,  i  purl, 
join  to  6th  chain  of  bar,  *  i  purl,  4  chain,  i  purl,  join  to  next 
bar;  re{)c:it  from  *  at  last  6  instead  of  4  chain.  4th  row:  Going 
back  along  these  slij)  stitches  and  taking  up  the  2  close  strips. 
Like  2nd  row,  but  joining  the  6th  chain  of  the  bars  as  shown  in 
illustration.  At  each  end  this  open-worketl  part  is  joined  to  a  close 
part  as  follows  : — .loin  to  centre  of  close  stripe,  1  slip  stitch,  5  chain, 
2  slip  stitch  in  end  of  bar  at  the  narrow  end  of  the  open-worked 
strip,  4  ebain,  2  slip  stitch  in  next  bar,  5  chain,  2  slip  stitch  in  2nd 
:md  3rd  of  5  double  of  close  strip.  Turn  the  work,  along  {ireccding 
stitches  i  chain,  miss  i,  20  double,  *  turn  the  work,  along  preced¬ 
ing  stitches  I  chain,  miss  i,  1  double  before  every  double  exwqit  the 
first ;  rc{)cat  from  *  4  times,  diminishing,  of  course,  the  number  of 
stitches  and  working  always  in  back  part  of  stitch.  Then  round  the 
outer  edge  i  round  as  follows : — *  1  treble  in  margin,  twice  alter¬ 
nately  2  chain,  i  treble,  3  purl,  i  treble  in  last  treble ;  repeat  from 
*.  For  the  loops  crochet  3  row's  in  a  ribbed  {)attern  along  founda¬ 
tion  chains  of  110  stitches. 

■  86.— Circular-Penwiper. 

Penwiper  of  black  polished  cane  studded  with  pearl,  and  covered 
with  silver  perforated  card,  worked  with  red  filoselle  in  Smyrna 
stitch  and  point  russe. 

88. — Key-Basket. 

Basket  of  black  polished  canc  ornamenteil  with  blue  chenille,  and 
fitted  with  pockets  of  blue  taffetas.  Handle  of  black  cane  with 
bows  of  blue  grosgrain  ribbon  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

89  and  90. — Work -Case. 

The  plumage  of  a  seagull  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  case,  and  it 
is  fitted  with  a  blue  taffetas  bag.  The  handle  is  made  of  taffetas 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  supplies  all  the  Materials 

REQUIRED  FOR  THE  NEEDLEWORK  UeSIONS  UN  THESE  i’AQES. 


and  ganze,  and  is  sliglitly  waddod.  On  the  taftVtas  is  a  jiattem 
worked  witli  point  lace  bruid,  with  feather  stitch  of  uiaize  silk,  and 
chain  and  knotted  stitch  of  ])ink  silk.  Along  each  side  is  a  van- 
dyked  pattern  of  white  silk  sewn  on  with  blue  iilk  in  point  russe. 

91. — Lapdog’s  House. 

Fancy  kennel  of  bamboo  and  unpolished  cane.  In  front  round 
balls  of  wool,  on  the  sides  cords  of  coloureil  wool  and  tassels.  On 
the  outside  is  a  pattern  worked  on  jute  cloth  in  cross  stitch  with 
lilac,  black,  red,  green,  and  white.  The  sides  of  the  cloth  are  then 
fringed  out  for  six  strands  deep. 

93  and  94. — Fichu  of  White  Crepe  de  Chine. 

Triangular  piece  of  white  crepe  de  chine,  measuring  fifteen  inches 
along  tbe  straight  edge.  Border  of  same  material  embroidend  in 
chmn  stitch.  The  roses  are  worked  with  pink,  the  stamens  with 
yellow,  the  leaves  and  tendrils  with  shaded  green  silks.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  embroider  the  border  on  the  wrong  side  of  that  part  of 
the  fichu  w'hich  is  tumeil  back  en  revers.  Hound  the  edge  a 
knotted  fringe  of  white  fioss  silk. 

95. — Emlboidery  Design  for  Underlinen. 

To  be  worked  in  overcast  and  buttonhole  stitches. 

96. — Work-Case. 

Circular  ease  of  black  polished  cane,  shaded  with  porcelain 
buttons,  and  covered  with  blue  satin  arranged  in  double  pleats, 
edged  with  a  gimp  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  narrow  metal  rim. 
The  cushion  of  blue  satin  quilted  with  smalt  buttons  has  a  stjuarc 
of  netted  guipnre,  embroideretl  in  jioint  de  toile,  point  de  reprise, 
and  point  d’esprit.  Inside  the  lid  are  straps  of  blue  satin  to  hold 
sewing  materials,  and  underneath  tbe  case  is  a  lace  star  in  {loint 
russe. 

97. — Case  for  Matches. 

Casket-shaped  box  of  pale  pink  perforated  cardlioanl  with  ap¬ 
plique  of  white  card  sewn  on  with  pink  filoselle  and  white  silk  in 
point  russe  and  plain  stitch. 

98. — Work-Case  for  Doll’s  House. 

Square  case  with  glass  lid.  containing  mats,  &c.,  in  silver  j>er- 
forated  cardboard,  with  sewing  materials  and  all  requisites  for 
embroidering  them  in  Smyrna  stitch,  jmint  russe,  and  cross  stitch. 
In  the  case  are  pieces  of  card  cut  ready  for  making  n  folio,  a  work- 
basket,  a  needle-book,  and  a  pair  of  curtain -loops.  All  the  patterns 
are  traced  on  the  card,  and  in  the  case  arc  skeins  of  claret,  red,  blue, 
yellow,  and  violet  wool  in  difierent  shades. 

99. — Monogram  for  Underlinen. 

To  be  worked  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch. 


loi. — Designs  for  .Iet  Necklets. 

Necklets  in  dull  and  polished  jet.  Hows  and  ends  of  ribbon  or 
velvet  at  the  back. 

loi. — Detail  of  103. 

103. — Case  for  Powder-Puff. 

The  powder  is  put  into  a  cylindrical-shaped  glass,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  case  is  cut  out  of  yellow  perforated  cardboard  according 
to  illustration  100.  No.  104  shows  the  pattern,  in  which  each  section 
is  worked  in  point  russe  and  plain  stitch  with  red  and  brown  silk, 
and  applique'  of  white  cardboard.  Illustration  105  shows  the  design 
for  the  lower  part  of  the  case,  which  is  worked  in  the  same  colours. 
The  lid,  for  which  see  illustration  102,  is  wadded  and  covered  with 
pink  satin  work  with  brown  silk. 

104. — Detail  of  103. 

103. — Detail  of  103. 

106. — Br.vcket  of  Bl.ack  Polished  Cane. 

Bracket  fitted  with  dark  brown  perforated  cardboard,  on  which  is 
an  applique  design  given  in  No.  1 15  of  our  Supplement.  The  pattern  is 
cut  out  of  sea-green  ])erforated  cardboard,  and  sewn  on  in  point  russi' 
with  claret-coloun'd  and  white  split  filoselle.  The  diamond  pattern 
is  worked  with  pale  brown,  the  knotted  stitch  and  point  russe  with 
bronze  filoselle.  The  long  edges  of  the  towel  are  worked  with 
buttonhole  stitches  of  red  worsted,  and  about  8  inches  from  the  end 
is  the  design  in  cross  stitch,  given  in  Pattern  Sheet.  Below  this  is 
an  open-worked  pattern,  for  which  6  threads  are  drawn  out,  and  6 
left  untouched.  The  upper  and  lower  edges  are  worked  m  button¬ 
hole  stitch,  and  the  remainder  of  the  rows  in  overcast  stitch,  fir.st 
forward  and  then  back  again,  so  us  to  form  a  kind  of  cross  stitch. 
The  fringe  is  then  formed  by  drawing  out  the  reijuisite  number  of 
threads. 

1 07. — Cigar-Case. 

Case  of  dark  brown  shagreen  with  metal  clasp  and  lock,  and 
fitted  with  pockets,  embroidered  with  a  monogram  in  gold  thread. 
( lutsidc  is  a  metal  tablet,  engraved  with  flower. 

108. — Monogram  tor  Underlinen. 

109. — Couch  with  Sofa-Cushion  and  Blanket. 

The  couch  is  covered  with  bronze-colotired  rep,  and  the  cushion 
is  covered  with  holland,  embroidered  in  blue  crewel  iu  cross  stitch. 
The  sofa-blanket  has  a  ground  of  bronze  cloth,  lined  with  blue  satin 
cloth.  The  outlines  are  then  workeil  over  in  buttonhole  stitch  of 
maize  purse  silk,  edged  with  gold  cord.  The  arabesques  of  pale  blue 
cloth  are  put  on  in  applique  with  stitches  of  maize  silk. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

VISITING  AND  INDOOR  TOILF.TTES. 


1.  Princess  costume  of  blue  bourrette,  with  added 
train  of  faille,-  ornamented  with  a  plisse  headed  by  a 
gathered  heading.  Corsage  with  yoke  and  gathered 
plastron  in  front  and  at  the  back.  Collar  of  caroubier, 
with  piping  of  the  same  round  the  yoke.  Sleeves  trimmed 
to  correspond. 

2.  Costume  in  snowflake.  Princess  polonaise, fastened 
in  front  by  a  single  row  of  buttons  of  the  same  shade  as 
the  dress.  Jacket  of  the  same  stuff,  with  revers.  Sleeves 
with  double  cuffs.  Hat  of  seal- brown  felt,  with  velvet 
of  the  same  shade,  and  brown  wings  fastened  at  one  side. 
Paletot  buttoning  at  the  side,  with  turned-back  collar  open 
in  a  heart  shape ;  the  back  and  side  pieces  form  large 
flaps  on  a  plisse  of  the  same  stuff.  These  flaps  are 


trimmed  with  buttons  and  pipings  of  faille,  as  well  as 
the  bick  of  the  garment,  the  collar,  and  the  trimming  of 
the  sleeves. 

3.  Paletot  of  grey  matelasse  for  little  girl.  This 
model,  sloped  to  fit  the  figure  at  the  back,  forms  a 
plastron  in  front ;  it  is  fastened  by  buttons  of  the  same 
shade  -.  similar  buttons  ornament  the  back.  Revers  on 
the  pockets  and  cuffs  trimmed  to  correspond.  Stockings 
of  white  and  pink  stripes.  Round  hat  of  black  velvet, 
trimmed  with  scarf  of  striped  plush  pink  and  white. 

Price  of  made-up  pattern,  6s.  6d. ;  flat  pattern,  4s.  -, 
child’s  dress,  gs.  6d. — Madame  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta- 
street.  Covent  Garden. 
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THE  “  SHOP-mNDOWS." 


THE  “  SHOP-WINBOWS.” 

Madame  DE  Toue  undertakes  to  execute  orders  for  any  article  mentioned  in  these  or  former  Notes  for  those 
subscribers  who  live  in  the  country  or  abroad,  aud  who  have  little  opportunity  of  procuring,  or  even  hearing  of,  the 
numerous  novelties  to  which  each  week  adds  a  reinforcement.  Madame  de  Tour  answers  all  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
various  articles  she  mentions,  and  is  always  glad  to  share  with  her  readers  the  beneflt  of  the  experience  she  inevitably 
gains  in  her  constant  search  after  what  is  new,  useful,  or  otherwise  wortliy  of  notice  and  commendation.  It  is  not  possible 
in  every  case  to  execute  commissions  by  return  of  post,  as  the  various  articles  have  to  be  procured  from  ditlerent  estoblish- 
ments,  and  have  in  some  cases  to  be  made  to  order.  Every  possible  despatch  is  used,  however,  and  the  letters  are  answered 
in  regular  rotation.  The  directions  sent  with  commission  should  be  as  precise  as  possible,  and  each  order  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  remittance.  Post-office  orders  may  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  (Jarden,  aud.  all  letters  should  be 
^  adilressed  to  Madame  de  Tour,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 


EHRISTMAS  and  the  New  Year  are 
over.  Work-a-day  life  resume.s  once 
more  its  sway,  and  the  glory  of 
Christmas  festivities  fades  into  the 
light  of  common  day.  Mothers  of 
families  get  a  little  rest  and  children 
J  work.  There  is  one  exception  to  this. 

A  parting  flash  of  festivity  bursts  out  on  the 
14th  of  this  month,  when  St.  VaUntine  makes 
at  least  children’s  hearts  festive  once  more. 

’W  In  some  parts  of  the  country  St.  Valentine 
is  not  hailed  by  little  gilt  papers  alone,  with 
Cupids  and  Venuses  ad  nauseam,  but  it  is  like  St. 
Nicholas  abroad,  a  day  for  friends  to  exchange  presents. 
This  custom  is  prevalent  through  the  eastern  counties, 
and  Madame  de  Tour  trusts  that  some  novelties  of  hers 
may  be  acceptable  in  the  land  of  turkeys  and  dumplings 
when  St.  Valentine  shows  his  cheerful  face. 

Of  these  I  will  now  give  a  specimen.  Slippers  being 
one  of  the  few  things  a  lady  can  give  a  gentleman  I 
shall  name  first,  as  some  girl  (who  has  a  valentine)  may 
be  thinking  what  in  the  world  will  he  care  for  on  St. 
Valentine’s  day  ;  he  positively  must  have  something. 
So  I  say  (though  perhaps  the  young  lady  may  have  had 
that  suggested  before)  slippers.  “  Slippers  indeed!”  I  can 
hear  her  say  scornfully.  “  Well,  Madame  de  Tour  must 
be  writing  on  antiquities,  not  on  novelties.”  But,  dear 
ladies,  there  are  slippers  and  slippers.  These  are  really 
splendid,  of  Turkish  gold  embroidery,  at  prices  from 
los.  to  20s. 

After  receiving  such  a  gift,  what  can  the  happy  lover 
do  but  return  the  compliment  by  presenting  the  fair 
donor  with  the  very  newest  ot  novelties  in  this  list,  a 
pair  of  gold  or  silver  gloves  ?  Think  of  that.  Of  course 
I  mean  gilt  and  silvered  kid  (the  young  lady  would  not 
encase  her  hands  in  gold  or  silver  armour).  They  have 
four  buttons,  and  are  sold  for  6s.  a  pair.  If  ladies  take 
generally  to  them,  and  go  flashing  and  glittering  about 
the  streets,  their  united  glitter  may  possibly  make  up 
for  the  absence  of  sun,  especially  if  kept  till  the  season. 
As  every  one  knows,  in  May  the  sun  often  takes  a 
mysterious  holiday  of  his  own,  telling  no  one  where  he 
is  gone  ;  for  no  doubt,  as  it  is  not  his  fair  holiday  time, 
he  feels  like  a  truant. 

I  think  any  young  lady  who  had  been  jilted,  or  who 
had  reason  to  suspect  she  would  be,  might  vent  her 
just  anger  by  sending  to  her  faithless  Valentine  a  letter- 
case  or  a  pocket-brok.  She  will  not  ask  why  when 
told  the  name  by  which  these  pocket-books  and  letter- 


cases  are  called.  They  are  made  of  crocodile  skin. 
Letter-cases,  price  8s.  6d..;  pocket-books  from  8s.  6d. 
to  1 6s.  Did  they  come  over,  I  wonder,  with  Cleo¬ 
patra’s  Needle,  and  did  that  rather  ponderous  working 
implement  try  to  pierce  them  in  vain  ?  That  needle, 
which  of  late,  like  the  magician  in  a  fairy  tale,  has  been 
changing  (at  least  in  the  shops)  into  various  forms,  has 
now  turned  up  as  a  candle.  Candlesticks  and  candles, 
los.  6d.  a  pair ;  also  as  a  pepper-box  of  silver,  2s. 
each,  which  latter  it  is  a  pity  Cleopatra  had  not  handy 
in  her  lifetime.  She  threw  dust  enough  into  other 
people’s  eyes  ;  if  she  had  added  a  little  pepper  perhaps 
Casar  and  Anthony  might  have  been  more  aware  of  her, 
and  she  might  have  done  less  mischief.  But  pepper¬ 
boxes  and  candlesticks  are  rather  heavy  valentines,  so  I 
shall  mention  some  lighter  objets.  Feather  scarves  are 
pretty.  These  are  made  in  a  variety  of  shades  for 
2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  each.  Also  peacock  ties.  These  are 
made  of  plush,  and  are  very  beautiful  ;  price  ps. 

Moonlight  beads  still  shine  on  us,  but  beads  seem  to 
have  taken  an  astronomical  turn,  and,  beginning  to  tire 
of  the  moon,  are  trying  to  look  like  a  rainbow.  These, 
both  the  moonlight  and  rainbow  beads,  are  used  for  a 
fan-girdle  ;  price  5s.  6d.  Also  the  new  fan-girdles  of 
cherry-wood  or  ebony  set  with  silver,  los.  6d.  Again, 
there  are  tablets  and  scent- bottles  of  the  same  style,  as 
well  as  fans  to  hang  to  the  girdle.  In  fans  the  latest 
novelty  is  a  bird  fan,  which,  when  closed,  looks  like  a 
beautiful  bird  with  brilliant  plumage.  I  have  also  seen 
some  extremely  cheap  carved  ivory  fans  of  Indian 
workmanship  for  2s.  6d.  each. 

“  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense"  a  motto  which  a  farmer 
not  quite  up  to  French  translated  in  the  following 
manner  : — “  Honey,  suet,  meal,  and  peas”  (my  readers 
may  re-translate  it  into  French  if  they  choose) — is  a  fitting 
introduction  to  the  subject  I  have  now  to  mention.  Had 
the  novelty  existed  in  the  time  of  the  third  Edward,  the 
motto  could  not  have  come  into  existence  to  puzzle  the 
poor  farmer’s  brain,  for  the  celebrated  Countess  could 
not  have  dropped  the  celebrated  garter,  and  then,  too, 
no  Order  of  tne  Garter  could  have  been  founded  -,  but 
as  that  noble  order  is  in  existence,  it  is  not  likely  Madame 
de  Tour  will  destroy  it  in  one  blow  by  recommending 
stocking-suspenders,  from  2s.  to  7s.  Some  of  them 
have  a  band  to  fasten  round  the  waist.  The  only  fear 
would  be  if  the  suspender  were  to  give  way,  for  if  you 
drop  the  Countess’s  implement  you  can  pick  it  up. 
I  can  recommend  them  as  possessing  many  advantages 
over  the  ordinary  garter.  They  are  pronounced  by  all 
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who  have  tried  them  to  be  more  comfortable  than  any 
other  kind,  and  as  they  do  not  impede  the  circulation, 
they  are  strongly  approved  of  by  medical  men,  especially 
for  children  or  any  one  with  a  tendency  to  varicose 
veins. 

I  must  now  conclude,  wishing  those  of  my  readers 


who  are  young  and  care  for  such  things  many  valen¬ 
tines,  and  to  those  who  are  not  young  and  who  are 
nervous  and  don’t  care  for  incessant  taps  at  the  door 
every  minute,  few  valentines,  and  no  swarm  of  youngsters 
staying  with  them  to  look  out  for  them. 

Louise  de  Tour. 


AST  December  I  left  Mrs.  Thynne  busily 
maintaining  the  first  known  marine  aqua¬ 
rium  in  London,  she  having  intelligently 
introduced  growing  seaweeds, or  what  she 
presumed  to  be  growing,  into  her  two 
glass  bowls,  containing  sea-water,  with 
living,  growing,  and  multiplying  marine 
animals.  We  have  seen  that  although  the  sea¬ 
water  she  originally  brought  from  Devonshire 
seemed  no  worse  by  being  used  daily,  and 
poured  backwards  and  forwards  to  mix  air  into 
it  from  the  atmosphere,  yet,  she  not  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  of  a  chemist  to  have  faith  in  the  absolute 
indestructibility,  and  no  need  of  change  in  the 
sense  of  an  entire  and  sudden  renewal,  of  the 
water,  sent  for  a  new  supply  once  every  three 
months  for  the  period  of  three  years.  We  are 
not  told  what  she  did  with  the  old  or  used  sea¬ 
water,  but  doubtlessly  it  was  thrown  away  when  she 
obtained  every  new  supply.  But  the  question  then 
comes,  what  was  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  water  thus 
thrown  away  ?  Doubtlessly  it  was  poured  into  a 
sink  which  communicated  with  an  underground  drain, 
and  that  with  a  larger  drain  called  a  sewer,  and  the 
latter  again  with  the  River  Thames,  which  flows 
into  the  sea.  Thus  the  sea-water  brought  at  so 
much  cost  from  Devonshire  three  months  before 
eventually  found  its  way  back  again  into  the  sea,  which 
virtually  was,  and  is,  a  part  of  the  same  great  ocean  that 
encompasses  the  whole  world.  During  its  progress  it 
still  remained  as  water,  certainly  much  mixed  with 
other  matters  in  solution  and  suspension,  yet  in  every 
condition,  and  even  when  a  part  of  it  was  converted 
into  visible  or  invisible  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  by 
the  agency  of  heat,  its  character  of  water  was  never 
for  a  moment  lost.  It  may  be  disguised,  it  may  even 
be  clothed  with  the  coat  of  invisibility,  as  was  Jack 
the  Giant-Killer,  but  it  can  always  be  made  to  show 
itself  plainly.  For  example,  I  am  writing  in  a  warm 
room,  and  on  the  table  before  me  is  a  glass  of 
water  which  has  become  of  the  same  temperature  as 
the  air  of  the  apartment.  The  glass  is  quite  dry 
outside,  but  if  I  introduce  a  piece  of  ice,  the  polish 
of  the  glass  quickly  vanishes,  and  its  exterior  has 
become  dimmed.  If  this  dulness  be  examined  with 
a  magnifier  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  vast  mul¬ 
titude  of  very  minute  drops  of  water,  none  so  large  as 
to  be  heavy  enough  to  run  down  the  tumbler,  but 
as  each  tiny  globule  reflects  light  independently  of 


the  other  globules,  the  admixture  and  intercrossing 
of  the  rays  of  light  in  all  directions  give  an  effect 
of  dulness  exactly  on  the  same  principle  that  very 
finely-powdered  colourless  glass  appears  opaque  and 
white.  Presently,  as  the  cold  in  the  tumbler  is  con¬ 
tinued,  the  drops  get  larger  and  heavier,  and  they 
coalesce  and  run  down  the  side  of  the  vessel  in  little 
streams.  The  water,  of  course,  does  not  percolate 
through  the  glass,  but  it  comes  from  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room,  the  temperature  of  which  is  6o°  F.,  while 
the  ice  at  32°  F.  has  reduced  the  water  in  the  glass  to 
50°  F.,  and  this  difference  of  ten  degrees  has  caused 
the  otherwise  invisible  aqueous  vapour  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  to  show  itself  by  condensation  on  the  glass  as  actual 
water.  As  the  ice  melts,  and  ceases  to  cool  the  water 
in  which  it  floats,  the  water  again  assumes  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  room,  and  no  more  vapour  is  condensed, 
that  which  remained  so  condensed  having  again  evapo-  > 
rated  into  invisible  vapour.  This  is  always  going  on 
everywhere  whenever  the  temperature  rises  over  32°  F., 
the  point  when  water  becomes  solid  by  freezing,  and 
does  not  evaporate.  The  origin  of  all  the  water  so 
converted  into  invisible  or  visible  vapour  is  the  Sea,  and 
the  source  of  heat  which  so  evaporates  it  is  the  Sun. 

I  am  writing  this  in  a  rainy  season  in  the  winter  of 
1877-78.  Yesterday  I  was  on  the  River  Thames,  and 
noticed  its  swollen  and  turbid  flood  rushing  down 
into  or  towards  the  sea.  Much  of  its  opacity  was  due 
to  clay  or  mud  washed  into  it  by  its  tributaries,  much 
to  organic  matters,  and  a  great  many  other  things,  among 
them  being  the  emanations  from  perhaps  twenty  millions 
of  human  and  other  animals  living  in  and  around  Lon¬ 
don,  but  all  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  sun  in  causing, 
by  its  heat,  the  water  to  rise  from  the  ocean  everywhere 
wherever  the  water  is  fluid.  It  goes  up,  and  we  see  it 
in  the  form  of  clouds,  which  are  condensed  vapour, 
such  as  appeared  on  the  tumbler,  and  their  contents  fall 
on  the  earth  as  rain.  A  little  of  the  salts  of  the  ocean 
find  their  way  into  our  atmosphere,  especially  in  places 
near  the  sea,  sea-water  being  blown  inland  as  fine 
spray,  but  practically  we  may  consider  the  water  which 
rises  from  the  ocean  as  fresh  water,  the  solids  it  con¬ 
tains,  in  solution  or  suspension,  being  left  behind.  The 
average  quantity  which  the  sun  thus  annually  raises,  and 
which  falls  again  on  the  British  islands  as  rain,  would,  if 
collected,  fill  a  cistern  sixty-eight  miles  long,  sixty- 
eight  miles  broad,  and  sixty-eight  miles  high.  One 
cubic  foot  of  pure  water  weighs  nearly  1 ,000  ounces. 
One-horse  power  means  33,000  pounds  weight  of  any- 


IQUARIA. 


The  Mediterranean  Sea  is,  as  its  name  implies,  an  inland 
sea,  but  is  not  so  isolated  as  Utah  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
yet,  from  the  character  of  its  outlet,  its  water  has 
about  30  to  32  ounces  of  salts  in  each  1,000  ounces  of 
water.  The  sea-water  on  the  English  coast  varies  very 
much,  being  affected  by  fresh-water  currents,  by  winds, 
&c.  At  Brighton,  close  to  the  shore, I  have  known  it  vary 
from  to  20  to  27  ounces  of  salt  per  1 ,000  ounces  of  water 
in  24  hours.  Hence  Mrs.  Thynne  tells  us  she  got  her 
sea-water  taken  from  a  deep  part  of  the  Channel,  to 
avoid  the  contaminations  and  dilutions  consequent  of 
in-shore  water.  But  the  average  all  over  the  globe 
is  about  28,  or,  as  it  is  conveniently  termed, 
its  specific  gravity  is  1-028.  In  England  alone  t  is 
reckoned  at  I '02  7,  and  the  water  of  marine  aquaria 
here  is  best  kept  at  that  when  the  temperature  is 
sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit. 


thing  raised  one  foot  high  in  one  minute,  omitting  friction. 
Assuming  that  the  average  lift  which  the  sun  has  to  raise 
the  water  is  1 ,000  feet,  the  amount  of  horse- power  which 
the  sun  exerts  every  second  in  this  way  in  our  islands 
alone,  may  be  easily  calculated.  To  prove  that,  with 
the  exception  named,  only  fresh  water  is  evaporated 
from  sea-water,  I  make  a  very  strong  solution  of  table 
salt  in  a  glass  jar,  covered  with  a  glass  cover.  In  a 
few  hours  the  inner  surface  of  the  cold  cover  has 
become  covered  with  drops  of  water,  and  on  tasting 
these  they  are  found  to  be  quite  fresh,  while  the  water 
they  rose  from,  as  the  clouds  rise  from  the  sea,  is 
intensely  salt.  This  can  be  further  proved  by  evapo¬ 
rating  a  drop  of  each  on  a  warmed  slip  of  glass.  One 
will  leave  a  little  mass  of  salt,  and  the  other  nothing. 
Great  as  many  rivers  are,  they  are  yet  as  nothing  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  bulk  of  the  mighty  ocean,  which  is  the 
final  recipient  of  them  all,  and  of  nearly  all  that  their 
waters  contain.  Every  river  contains  in  a  diluted  form  the 
components  of  what  the  sea  contains  in  a  much  more 
concentrated  shape.  The  matters  contained  in  solution 
vary  in  many  rivers,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  they  flow,  but  the  average  sum 
of  all  is  that  which  makes  up  the  saline  constitution  of 
the  ocean,  which  therefore  really  derives  its  saltness 
from  the  washings-out  of  the  land,  and  especially  of 
the  rocks  of  the  land,  many  of  which  become  dis¬ 
integrated  and  pulverised,  from  various  causes,  and  thus 
have  their  exposed  surfaces  increased,  when  from 
such  increase  whatever  is  soluble  in  them  is  the  more 
readily  taken  up  by  water. 

The  quantity  of  salts  and  other  matters  in  solution 
in  the  sea  varies  much  according  to  circumstances. 
The  Baltic  Sea  has  not  much  salt  in  it.  At  its  northern 
extremity,  where  it  receives  the  drainage  of  some  large 
rivers,  the  quantity  is  5  ounces  or  less  in  every  1, 000 
ounces  of  water,  and  even  towards  the  southern  end, 
at  Kiel,  it  has  but  15  ounces.  In  the  Dead  Sea,  in 
Palestine,  fed  by  the  potable  Jordan  and  Arnon, 
but  where  there  is  no  outlet,  and  where  all  the 
escape  is  by  evaporation,  its  surface  being  below 
other  waters,  the  residual  water  has  become  very  salt 
indeed,  there  being  as  much  as  240  ounces  of  salt  to 
every  i  ,000  ounces  of  water,  this  being  about  as  much 
as  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
can  hold  in  solution.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  at  Utah,  in 
America,  is  very  salt  from  the  same  cause,  but  I  do  not 
possess  any  reliable  information  about  the  non-lung 
breathing  animal  life  in  either  of  these  two  saltest  natural 
inland  lakes.  All  inland  lakes  having  no  outlet  must  be¬ 
come  salt  in  time.  The  smaller  they  are  in  proportion  to 
their  feeders  the  quicker  they  become  salt,  especially  if 
their  sources  of  supply  be  much  loaded  with  foreign 
matters.  Once  I  got  some  Dead  Sea  water  and  made  an 
aquarium  of  it,  but  no  British  marine  animal  would  live 
in  it,  nor  will  some  British  creatures  live  in  Baltic  water, 
nor  will  some  Baltic  animals  exist  in  British  water,  even 
when  the  species  are  the  same.  Others  live  well  in 
both.  At  the  salt-works  in  Lymington,  Hampshire, 
occurs  the  brine  shrimp  {Artemia  salina),  and  this,  I 
believe,  only  appears  when  the  brine  has  evaporated 
to  200  ounces  of  salt  in  every  1,000  ounces  of  water. 


Fia.  X  (one-third  actual  size). 

To  test  the  density  of  sea- water  for  aquaria  there 
are  various  modes.  Bubbles  of  air  contained  in  'glass 
globes  about  half-an-inch  in  diameter  have  beenjnsed. 
These  have  a  small  solid  glass  shank,  which  is  ground 
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away  till  there  is  only  enough  left  to  cause  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  just  sink  or  just  swim  in  water  at  a  named 
density  or  temperature,  and  these  have  been  modified 
by  having  two  balls,  each  of  different  colours,  as  blue 
and  green,  one  to  sink  and  one  to  swim.  But  when 
these  tests  are  very  accurately  made  they  are  so  sensi¬ 
tive  as  to  be  misleading  and  worthless,  as  a  fraction  of 
a  degree  will  make  them  rise  or  fall  several  inches  in  a 
few  minutes.  A  better  mode  is  to  use  an  hydrometer, 
but  small  ones  are  not  ever  reliable,  and  large  ones  arc 
expensive  and  apt  to  be  broken.  Fig.  I  is  the  one  I  use 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  Aquarium,  one-third  of  the  actual 
size,  in  a  tall  and  narrow  glass  jar.  It  consists  of  two 
hollow  glass  balls  united  by  a  short  stem,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  long  stem  containing  a  scale  of  figures, 
of  which  the  highest  is  fifteen,  and  the  lowest  thirty. 
The  lower  ball  contains  a  much  mercury  or  shot  as 
will  sink  the  longer  stem  to  its  proper  place  in 
Mediterranean  water  or  Baltic  water,  this  being  the 
fullest  range  required  in  aquaria.  I  use  5lbs.  of  water, 
and  when  its  density  is  right  it  floats  where  shown  in 
the  woodcut.  We  have  two  such  instruments,  made 
by  Negretti  and  Zambra,  one  to  check  the  other,  packed 
in  a  wooden  box,  but  in  spite  of  much  care,  they,  in 
travelling  and  ordinary  use,  are  very  liable  to  be 
broken  at  the  junction  of  the  stem  and  the  ball. 

A  still  better  plan  is  to  weigh  the  water,  and  I  here 
give  an  actual  size  figure  (Fig.  2)  of  the  bottle  I  employ 
for  this  purpose,  and  which  contains  exactly  500  grains 


warm  enough,  or  with  a  cold  wet  towel  if  too  warm. 
I  then  fill  up  to  overflowing  and  put  in  the  stopper, 
which  is  drilled  longitudinally  with  a  very  fine  hole, 
through  which  water  exudes  and  saves  it  from  bursting. 
Then  I  dry  the  outside  of  the  bottle  very  carefully  with 
a  clean  and  soft  old  white  handkerchief,  and  put  it  in  the 
scale,  and  find  it  weighs  exactly  500  grains  ami  the 
counterpoise.  I  reverse  matters,  placing  the  bottle  and 
the  weights  in  opposite  scales,  and,  seeing  the  beam 
still  even,  1  empty  out  the  distilled  water  and  rinse  it 
out  with  the  sea  water  I  am  now  about  to  weigh.  I 
repeat  the  filling  and  the  wiping  as  before,  but  add  to 
the  weights  13  grains.  On  again  weighing  I  find 
that  the  bottle  is  a  trifle  heavier  than  the  other  side,  and 
is  the  same  on  counterchanging  as  before,  but  an  even 
beam  is  attained  by  the  addition  of  half  a  grain.  This 
shows  the  density  to  be  correct.  Had  I  used  a  bottle 
of  1,000  grains  I  should,  in  addition  to  the  counter¬ 
poise,  have  added  27  grains  to  the  weight  pan, 
in  all  1,267  grains  on  each  side,  total  2,534  grains,  with¬ 
out  the  additional  weight  of  the  larger  bottle  ;  but  such  a 
load  would  be  too  much  for  such  a  delicate  balance, 
so  I  take  half  the  amount  of  water  and  half  the  number 
of  grains  to  represent  the  dissolved  matters.  Then  1 
double  the  Latter :  thus  2  X  I  3i  =  27,  or,  in  other  words, 
1,000  grains  of  water  are  shown  hereby  to  contain 
27  grains  of  salts,  of  which  about  24  grains  are 
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Fig.  2  (actiul  size). 

of  pure  distilled  water  at  a  temperature  of  60  F.  To 
use  it  I  place  it,  not  filled,  in  one  scale,  and  in  the 
other  I  place  its  counterpoise,  a  hollow  brass  box, 
weighted  with  shot,  and  finally  adjusted  with  morsels 
of  line  soft  copper  wire,  which  can  be  cut  to  any 
weight  with  small  scissors,  and  with  a  screw  cover, 
and  I  find  that  the  bottle,  when  dry  and  empty,  weighs 
240  grains.  I  then  fill  it  with  distilled  water,  adjust¬ 
ing  its  temperature  to  60  F.  with  a  sensitive  free  bulb 
thermometer  and  with  the  warmth  of  my  hand,  if  not 


Fig.  3  (onc-seveuth  actual  size). 

chloride  of  sodium,  or  ordinary  table  salt.  Dimen¬ 
sions  are  of  no  consequence  so  long  as  the  deno¬ 
minations  of  weight  are  in  pairs.  'I  hus  1,000  tons 
weight  of  water  contain  27  tons  of  salts,  total 
1,027  tons  ;  1,000  pounds  of  water  have  27 

pounds  of  salts ;  and  l  ,000  ounces  of  water  possess 
27  ounces  of  salts.  It  is  the  same  with  grains,  and 
the  latter  are  more  convenient,  because  small,  so  long 
as  the  balance  is  correct.  My  balance  is  made  by  Becker 
and  Son,  of  Rotterdam,  and  is  sold  by  Townson  and 
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Mercer,  of  89,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  London.  It  is 
lixed  on  a  brass  pillar,  in  a  neat  case  of  glass  and  polished 
mahogany,  one  side  being  made  to  slide,  counterpoised, 
like  a  window-sash.  The  beam  has  arms  to  rest  upon 
when  not  in  use,  and  a  delicate  screw  for  fine  adjust- 


Fia.  4  (onc-half  actual  size). 

ment  at  one  end  (neither  shown  in  Fig.  3),  and  there  is 
a  long  downward-pointing  finger  passing  over  a  gra¬ 
duated  ivory  arc.  This  balance  is  accurate  enough  to 
turn  freely  to  either  side  with  only  one-tenth  of  a  grain 
weight  when  each  pan  is  loaded  with  l,ooo  grains. 


and  with  the  twentieth  of  a  grain  when  unloaded. 
The  retail  cost,  with  extra  pans,  and  with  a  set  of 
17  weights  (Fig.  4)  in  brass  and  aluminium,  from 
1,000  grains  to  y\)th  of  a  grain,  and  with  a  500- 
grain  specific  gravity  bottle,  and  counterpoise  in  tin 
box,  is  only  ^^3  7s.  lod.,  and  that  is  but  about  the 
cost  of  a  full-size  pair  of  hydrometers,  with  ther¬ 
mometer,  in  a  case  (Fig.  l).  Every  aquatium  ope¬ 
rator  is,  or  should  be,  somewhat  of  a  chemist  and 
physicist,  and  I  shall  soon  point  out  how  service¬ 
able  is  such  a  balance  as  this  for  many  other  purposes 
than  that  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  sea¬ 
water.  In  weighing  water  if  it  be  colder  than  60  F. 
it  will  weigh  more  than  500  grains,  and  if  warmer 
than  60  F.  it  will  weigh  less  than  500  grains,  the 
bottle  being  quite  full  in  each  instance. 

This  is  a  dark  and  boisterous  winter’s  night.  Two 
hours  ago  it  snowed  fast,  then  hail  came  down  rat- 
tlingly,  and  now  the  wind  dashes  rain  in  torrents 
against  my  window.  But,  thanks  to  science,  I  sit  in 
my  warm  and  well-lighted  room,  and  accurately  measure 
the  quantity  of  salts  which  that  snow,  hail,  and  rain 
has,  during  millions  of  years,  washed  from  the  land 
on  to  the  sea. 

WiLLi.iM  Alford  Llovd. 
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XIV. — MARRIAGE. 


fO  a  young  woman  the  prospect  of  marriage 
offers  two  aspects  of  promise,  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  a  personal  engagement,  in  which 
her  own  feelings  are  especially  concerned 
— the  realisation  of  an  ideal,  of  which 
__7e  has  been  the  creative  power — and  the 
?  j  establishment  of  a  social  position,  in  occupy- 
» ,)  ing  which  she  will  be  no  longer  a  girl,  but 
^  J  take  rank  with  the  married  women  who  are 
\»»  so  veritably  an  influence  and  power  in  social 
JI  life.  So  a  certain  modified  amount  of  ambi- 
tion  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  strong  im¬ 
pulses  of  personal  love.  She  will  have  a  husband,  the 
most  affectionate,  trusted,  and  enduring  of  friends  as 
well  as  the  most  intimate  of  companions  ;  she  will 
experience  the  association  of  her  own  womanly  life  with 
the  different  but  not  inharmonious  masculine  nature, 
and  she  will  also  be  a  house-mistress,  with  possessions, 
powers,  and  responsibilities  of  her  own.  A  girl  must 
have  less  than  usual  of  the  natural  aspirations  of  human 
nature  if,  supposing  the  proposed  union  be  one  of  real 
affection,  and  there  is  full  confidence  in  the  love  and 
honour  of  the  affianced,  she  does  not  look  forward  to 
marriage  as  a  very  decided  step  in  the  progress  of  her 
life,  as  a  position  of  more  assured  personal  independence 
than  as  a  daughter  (even  under  the  best  possible  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  home  life  and  daughterly  affection)  she 
previously  enjoyed. 


Love  alone,  without  prudent  foresight,  is  as  defective 
a  preliminary  for  really  happy  marriage  as  prudent  fore¬ 
sight  (in  the  common  worldly  sense)  without  love. 
Without  love,  what  a  fearful  trammel  to  the  sensitive 
mind  must  matrimony  be  !  Without  moderate  prudence 
in  social  matters,  what  a  wasted  life  does  love  alone — 
a  very  fragile  flower,  perishing  quickly  in  a  bad  atmo¬ 
sphere — promise!  We  are  speaking  of  that  short¬ 
sightedness  of  love  which  sees  only  the  immediate 
present,  not  the  love  which  takes  courage  from  hope 
and  the  resolute  will  to  encounter  and  conquer  such 
difficulties  as  the  future  may,  from  external  and  unfore¬ 
seen  circumstances,  produce.  The  fortune  of  none  is 
assured  ;  the  best-supplied  home,  comfort,  and  affluence 
may  pass  away,  and  those  who  began  married  life  with 
the  smile  of  prosperity  at  their  hearth  may  receive  a 
very  severe  lesson  in  illustration  of  the  vanity  of  human 
expectation  ;  but  love  is  a  strong  helper,  and  side  by 
side  the  loving  husband  and  the  loving  wife,  mutually 
trusting  and  strengthened  by  the  bond  which  has  made 
them  one  in  abundance  or  deprivation,  will  be,  not 
perhaps  unbent,  but  unbroken  by  the  fierce  storm. 
Such  assured  love  is  actually  wealth,  for  it  gives  sup¬ 
port  when  support  is  most  needed,  and  confidence  and 
hope — each  hoping  for  the  other  as  well  as  for  self, 
each  confident  in  the  other — which  goes  a  long  way 
towards  conquering  the  world. 

The  prudent  foresight  which  ought  rightly  to  influ- 


ence  a  young  girl  when  marriage  is  proposed,  and  her 
dearest  friends,  father  and  mother,  by  whose  advice 
she  may  be  guided,  has  a  larger  scope  than  some  per¬ 
sons — ^good,  sensible,  cautious  people  as  they  believe 
themselves  to  be — appear  to  have  much  perception  of. 
“  It  is  an  excellent  offer,  my  dear,  and  you  really  should 
not  lose  the  chance,”  is  the  language  of  many  an  affec¬ 
tionate  but  not  very  far-sighted  mother.  “  He  is,  I  am 
sure,  quite  unexceptionable  in  behaviour,  and  in  such  a 
good  position,  with  ample  means  to  furnish  a  house  for 
you  beautifully,  and  keep  the  best  society,  that  It  would  be 
absurd  to  refuse  him !”  That  would  be  an  excellent 
argument  if  good  furniture,  a  cheque-book,  and  good 
society  made  up  all  the  happiness  of  life.  Will  the 
temper  wear  fresh  and  bright  as  long  as  the  drawing¬ 
room  carpet  ?  Will  the  sincere  love  and  manly  strength 
and  tenderness  now  professed  be  always  a  safe  bank 
for  a  woman’s  loving  heart  to  draw  cheques  on  ?  Will 
sympathy  of  the  two  natures — not  a  sympathy  of  exact 
similarity,  but  a  sympathy  like  that  of  two  musical  sounds, 
each  made  up  of  varying  vibrations,  but  harmoniously 
uniting — be  something  more  than  the  sympathy  of 
sitting  side  by  side  in  a  carriage,  walking  arm-in-arm 
to  church,  using  the  same  surnam’e,  or  sitting  at  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  a  well-furnished  dining-table  ?  Will  it 
extend  to  mutual  bearing  and  forbearing,  to  a  certain 
amount  of  belief  on  the  one  side  in  the  validity  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  mental  qualities  not  quite  understood  ?  to  a 
kno>viedge  that  the  masculine  and  feminine  points  of 
view  are  not  inevitably  the  same,  and  that  agreement  in 
mere  opinion  is  not  always  possible,  or  indeed,  con¬ 
sidering  that  men  and  women  have  different  experiences, 
and  consequently  peculiar  insight,  which  involves  special 
duty,  always  desirable  ?  Young  women  and  young  men 
too,  may  wisely  be  aware  that  they  will  not  always  be 
young,  and  conscientiously  ask  themselves  whether  they 
have  a  promise  of  mental  as  well  as  material  provision 
for  middle  life  and  old  age.  Youth  is  the  time  of 
gaiety,  beauty,  the  frank  courage  which  arises  from 
innocence  of  heart  and  inexperience  of  the  hard  work 
for  mind  and  body  which  the  future  holds  in  reserve. 
Beauty  and  grace,  tenderness  and  smiling  love,  are  the 
attributes  of  the  bride ;  but  wifehood  and  motherhood 
come  afterwards,  and,  let  the  world  smile  as  it  will,  a 
thousand  anxieties  and  cares  will  be  inevitable  unless 
the  nature  is  so  stolid,  selHsh,  and  unfeeling  that  the 
moral  beauty  of  true  womanhood  is  absenL  These  are 
the  matters  that  test  the  character.  Higher  natures  are 
strengthened  and  developed  by  exertion,  weaker  natures 
depressed  and  made  morally  worse.  Wilful  ways  and 
wkims  may  be  amusing  in  a  young  girl,  but  they  are 
the  seeds  of  ill-temper  which  may  develop  into  the 
skeleton  in  the  closet  of  many  a  seemingly  prosperous 
and  externally  happy  home.  No  girl  of  fair  position 
in  life  would  like  to  marry  without  a  good  stock  of 
clothes  which  will  wear  well,  and  it  is  well  worth  asking 
herself  whether  she  has  also  a  good  stock  of  temper 
adapted  to  the  changed  position  of  married  life.  Re¬ 
garding  the  opposite  side,  too,  there  is  equal  room  for 
pnadeoce  and  prevision.  A  young  man  may  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  good-looking,  agreeable,  clever,  and  courteous, 
his  business  posidon  and  prospects  may  be  good,  and 


apparently  he  is  correct  in  habits,  but  there  may  be  in 
him  a  latent  meanness  and  unmanliness,  the  gems  of 
which  may  by  observation  be  detected  in  a  hundred 
little  manifestations  and  expressions,  and  which  will  in 
all  probability  develop  In  the  course  of  time  into  a 
nature  which  would  make  any  woman’s  life  wretched  if 
she  had  the  most  luxuriously  furnished  boudoir  and  the 
most  sumptuous  externals  of  life  the  heart  of  woman 
could  desire. 

On  the  contrary,  the  frank,  true-hearted,  clear-headed 
girl,  who  sees  plainly  enough  that  she  shall  not  always 
be  a  girl,  but  as  a  woman  will  have  to  undertake  new 
duties,  morally  and  socially,  which  will  demand  greater 
powers  of  will  and  self-control  than  she  is  now  called 
upon  to  exercise,  is  preparing  herself  for  marriage  with 
far  greater  prudence  than  the  less  thoughtful  girl  who 
prides  herself  upon  her  shrewdness  and  foresight  in 
refusing  to  listen  to  any  but  a  very  “  eligible”  offer ; 
and  that  young  man  promises  to  be  the  best  husband 
who  in  sincerity  of  heart  intends  to  fulfil  the  promise 
he  makes,  and  who  does  not  seek  to  marry  a  pretty  girl 
only  that  she  may  minister  to  his  vanity  by  being  an 
ornamental  appanage  to  his  house,  or  a  girl  with  money 
to  help  him  to  a  social  position  which  his  own  talents 
or  merits  would  never  attain. 

Marriages  in  which  there  is  no  strong  personal  love 
as  a  preliminary,  but  in  which  there  is  no  positive 
aversion  nor  striking  incompatibility  of  age  or  social 
position,  appear  to  promise  well,  and  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  good  matches,  in  arranging  which 
prudential  considerations  have  been  sufficiently  attended 
to.  But  they  have  been  very  insufficiently  attended  to 
if  the  nature  of  mutual  love — the  real,  binding  love  of 
bride  and  bridegroom — has  been  left  out  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  Wealth,  or  even  moderate  competence,  may 
start  the  couple  fairly  in  life,  but  wealth  is  itself  a  seed 
the  developments  of  which  may  be  destructive  to  wedded 
happiness.  With  wealth  come  desires,  occupations, 
pleasures,  duties,  diversions  from  domestic  society, 
ambitions,  claims,  the  minds  of  husband  and  wife  di¬ 
verging  into  different  paths,  unless  there  is  the  strong 
bond  of  love,  which  makes  each  share,  or  at  least 
sympathise  with,  the  aims  and  occupations  of  the  other. 
Wealth,  business  prosperity,  or  abilities,  open  up  a  verj' 
large  world  to  a  man,  stretching  far  beyond  the  domestic 
hearth,  and  tempting  him  sometimes  to  undervalue  or 
neglect  the  happiness  of  home ;  and  a  similar  effect  may 
be  produced  on  the  wife  by  the  world  a  wealthy  socid 
position  opens  to  her.  In  both  cases  the  evil  is  caused 
by  the  weakness  of  the  tie,  which,  originating  in  love, 
produces  a  continued  and  confiding  love,  neither  narrow¬ 
minded  nor  jealous,  but  comprehensive  and  sympathetic, 
wife  and  husband  justly  proud  of  each  other  because 
they  know  each  other  best.  When  such  a  vital  love 
accompanied  the  pair  to  the  altar,  it  was — coldly  prac¬ 
tical  as  it  may  appear  to  say  so — a  very  prudent  pro¬ 
vision  against  many  evils — narrow-mindedness  and 
jealousy  among  others — which  loomed  in  the  shadows  of 
the  future. 

Much  remdns  which  we  desire  to  say,  and  we  claim 
the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for  a  second  essay. 

The  Editor. 
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N  spite  of  much  that  has  been  said  or 
written  of  late  to  the  contrary,  the  old- 
.  fashioned  pantomime,  whose  decay  and 

dissolution  has  been  so  often  predicted, 
"  still  reigns  with  unabated  popularity. 
1&'  Indeed,  its  hold  upon  the  public  would  seem  to 
^  ^  be  even  stronger  than  it  has  been  of  late  years, 
)  i  more  than  one  of  our  West-End  theatres,  where 
this  form  of  entertainment  had  been  tabooed, 
J  having  admitted  it  again  to  their  stage  as  a 
welcome  guest.  Of  course  at  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden  one  looks  for  the  pantomime  as 
surely  as  IJoxing-day,  and  though  neither  of  these 
great  houses  has  succeeded  in  devising  anything  to 
make  them  for  the  time  the  “  town’s  talk,”  yet  both 
have  provided  entertainments  fully  up  to  the  average, 
and  excellently  well  worth  seeing.  At  Drury  Lane  the 
“  grand  C  ristmas  annual”  is  of  course  from  the  pen 
of  the  veteran  E,  L.  Blanchard,  the  scenery  is  painted 
by  Mr.  Beverly,  and  the  chief  actors  are  the  Yokes 
Family,  who  have  lost  one  bright  particular  star  in 
Miss  Rosina  Yokes,  but  have  gained  a  very  note¬ 
worthy  acquisition  in  Mrs.  F.  Yokes,  better  known  by 
her  maiden  name  of  Miss  Bella  Moore.  The  title  of 


enough  to  secure  the  services  of  the  inimitable  Payne 
Family,  who  have  made  the  fortunes  of  so  in  my 
Covent  Garden  Christmas  seasons.  The  veteran  Mr. 
H.  Payne  seems  as  young,  and  his  pantomime  is  as 
expressive,  as  ever  ;  and  though  Mr.  F.  Payne  has  but 
a  slight  part  in  the  opening,  he  is  more  than  made  up 
for  by  the  exuberant  fun  of  his  brother,  the  prince  of 
clowns.  Here  also  the  transformation  scene  is  very 
lovely,  the  principal  feature  in  it  being  a  Hight  of  huge 
swallows  ;  and  there  is  a  charming  scene  with  a  fall  of 
real  water,  over  which  the  sun  rises  with  strong 
realistic  effect.  Not  the  least  attractive  feature  is  a 
brilliantly-dressed  ballet,  which  gives  occasion  for  a 
wonderful  piece  of  “  sensation”  dancing  by  a  young 
premiere  danseuse,  Mdlle.  Luna.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  Palaces  bears  off  the 
palm.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  go  and  see  both  of 
them,  for  both  are  well  worth  a  visit. 

The  St.  James’s  Theatre,  a  house  that  seems  to 
live  by  fits  and  starts,  has  been  waked  up  into  a  short 
term  of  life  by  Miss  Ada  Cavendish,  who  is  giving 
here  a  series  of  farewell  performances  previous  to  her 
departure  for  America.  We  can  iil  afford  to  spare 
such  a  first-rate  actress  as  Miss  Cavendish  even  for  a 


the  piece  is  The  White  Cat.  The  Covent  Garden 
pantomime  is  again  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Rice,  and  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  gorgeousness  and  mag¬ 
nificence  of  its  spectacle.  At  the  Adelphi  there  is  a 
very  amusing  piece.  The  Emhanted  Barber,  which  gives 
occasion  for  some  admirable  pantomimic  fooling  by 
those  extraordinary  contortionists  the  Girards,  and  the 
very  clever  Martinetti  troupe ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  afternoons  are  devoted  to  the  children’s  pantomime, 
acted  by  children,  in  which  Miss  Connie  Gilchrist 
makes  a  charmingly  graceful  harlequin.  A  very  admir¬ 
able  children’s  performance  was  also  to  be  seen  for  a 
few  weeks  at  Her  Majesty’s,  where  Mdlle.  Katti 
Lanner  and  the  pupils  of  the  National  Training  School 
in  Dancing  played  a  pretty  pantomimic  sketch  called 
Rose  and  Marie,  an  elaborate  ballet  (Taction,  the  story  of 
which  was  well  and  clearly  told  ;  but  this  was  soon 
withdrawn  to  make  a  clear  stage  for  Mr.  Mapleson’s 
English  Opera  Company,  of  whose  doings  we  shall 
have  to  speak  later.  Space  will  not  allow  us  to  do 
more  than  mention  the  afternoon  pantomime  at  the 
Gaiety,  a  novel  feature  in  the  management  of  this 
theatre  ;  or  the  elaborate  performances  at  the  Surrey, 
the  Standard,  and  the  Grecian.  The  two  Palaces  for 
the  People — that  at  Sydenham  and  its  younger  sister  at 
Muswell-hill — vie  with  each  other  in  this  respect  as  in 
so  many  others,  and  can  both  of  them  boast  of  admir¬ 
able  pantomimes.  The  chief  attraction  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  is,  as  usual,  the  transformation  scene,  which  is 
a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  beauty,  representing  the 
changing  of  the  seasons.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to 
the  taste  and  skill  of  Mr.  Charles  Brew.  At  the 
Alexandra  Palace  the  management  have  been  fortunate 


short  time,  and  hope  that  she  may  return  to  us. 
Meanwhile  she  is  showing  us  every  night  a  series  ef 
excellent  reasons  why  we  should  be  sorry  to  lose  her. 
It  is  proposed  to  give  a  series  of  representations  of 
standard  English  comedies,  and  Sheridan’s  School  Jor 
Scandal  was  naturally  chosen  as,  on  the  whole,  the 
strongest  card  to  play.  Miss  Cavendish’s  Lady  Teazle 
is  too  well  known  to  call  for  any  special  comment ;  it 
is  throughout  a  bright  and  fascinating  performance, 
and  full  of  refinement.  'Fhe  lady,  too,  possesses  this 
special  advantage,  which,  by  the  way,  is  no  slight  one, 
that  she  is  one  of  the  very  few  actresses  who  can  wear 
powder  and  look  natural  in  the  dress  of  the  last  century. 
Miss  Cavendish  has  an  able  supporter  in  Mr.  Lin  Rayne, 
a  most  careful  and  conscientious  artist,  who  plays 
Sir  Benjamin  with  a  style  and  finish  worthy  of  a  larger 
part.  The  minuet  danced  by  him  and  Miss  Cavendish 
is  of  itself  worth  going  to  see.  I  he  Sir  Peter  of 
Mr.  Stephens  is  also  a  well-known  impersonation,  excel¬ 
lent  in  many  respects,  but  rather  erring  on  the  side  of 
hardness  and  over-accentuation.  After  a  brief  run  the 
School  Jor  Scandal  was  withdrawn  and  Bulwer  Lytton  s 
Lady  of  Lyons  took  its  place,  with  Miss  Cavendish  as 
Pauline.' 

Considerable  interest  was  felt  in  the  production  at 
the  Queen’s  Theatre  of  an  English  version  of  Yictorien 
Sardou’s  celebrated  Patrie,  which  some  ten  years  ago 
created  such  excitement  on  the  French  stage.  That 
the  pltiy  under  its  new  title  of  Fatherland  is  an  acqui¬ 
sition  to  our  dramatic  repertory  no  one  can  doubt,  but 
it  can  never  have  the  same  strong  hold  on  popular 
feeling  here  that  it  had  in  France.  The  story,  which 
belongs  to  the  time  of  the  terrible  Alva’s  sway  in  the 
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Netherlands,  is  singularly  complicated,  and  presents  but 
few  features  of  attractiveness.  The  heroine  is  such  by 
virtue  of  her  complicated  crimes,  and  when  she  receives 
her  death-blow  from  the  hand  of  the  husband  she  has 
outraged  and  betrayed,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  the 
smallest  spark  of  pity  for  her.  The  piece  is  supported 
by  a  strong  cast.  Miss  Hodson  playing  the  heroine 
Dolores  with  great  power,  and  judiciously  avoiding  the 
very  natural  temptation  of  getting  beyond  her  own 
strength.  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  did  all  that  could  be  done 
with  the  small  part  of  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Stirling,  whose  return  to  the  stage  will  be  heartily 
welcomed,  gave  a  singularly  powerful  impersonation  of 
the  husband  Rysoor. 

The  English  versioi  of  Dora,  which  has  just  been 
brought  out  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  under  the  title  of 
Diplomacy,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
successes  this  fortunate  little  theatre  has  had  since  the 
days  of  the  late  T.  W.  Robertson.  Indeed,  the  play¬ 
wright  who  can  write  a  piece  for  Mr.  Bancroft’s 
theatre  is  a  man  to  be  envied  in  his  profession.  He 
may  be  quite  sure  that  his  work  will  receive  the  most 
careful  and  intelligent  treatment,  even  in  the  smallest 
particular.  The  company,  which  includes  the  mana¬ 
geress  and  her  husband,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  has  been  further  reinforced  by  the 
engagement  of  Mr.  John  Clayton,  who  is  always  a 
valuable  actor.  We  have  no  room  to  give  even  an 
outline  of  the  story,  which  is  as  complicated  as  it  is 
ingenious,  and  which  turns  on  the  unravelling  of  a  web 
of  treachery  that  has  been  cast  on  a  gang  of  wily 
plotters  round  the  innocence  and  fair  fame  of  a  young 
girl.  The  central  figures,  those  of  the  heroine  and  her 
lover,  are  magnificently  p'ayed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal, 
and  Mrs.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  impersonate 
with  great  force  the  two  chief  plotters.  Countess  Zeka 
aud  Baron  Stein,  though  from  an  artistic  point  of  view 
these  are  the  least  original  conceptions  of  character  in 
the  piece,  which  depends  for  its  chief  attractiveness  upon 


EVEN IN 

STOOD  on  the  mountain  summit. 

At  the  hour  when  the  sun  did  set  -, 

I  mark’d  how  it  hung  o’er  the  woodland 
The  evening’s  golden  net. 

And,  with  the  dew  descending, 

A  peace  on  the  earth  there  fell, — 

And  Nature  lay  hushed  in  quiet. 

At  the  voice  of  the  evening  bell. 

I  said,  “  O  heart,  consider 

What  silence  all  things  keep, — 

And,  uith  each  child  of  the  meadow. 

Prepare  thyself  to  sleep. 

“  For  every  flower  is  closing 
In  silence  its  little  eye, — 

And  every  wave  in  the  brooklet 
More  softly  murmurech  by. 

“  The  weary  caterpillar 
Hath  nestled  beneath  the  weeds  ; 


its  singular  fidelity  to  nature.  To  adapt  Dora  to  the 
English  stage  has  been  evidently  a  task  of  great 
difficulty,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  the  adapters  to  say  that 
their  work  has  been  triumphantly  successful. 

The  Christmas  entertainments  at  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre  were  soon  cleared  away  to  make  room  for 
the  performances  of  Mr.  Mapleson’s  English  Opera 
Company,  and  he  has  signalised  the  opening  of  his 
season  by  the  production  of  an  English  version  of 
Flotow’s  L’Ombra.  The  Marta  of  this  clever  writer 
has  been  so  long  a  standing  favourite  that  it  seems 
strange  that  we  should  have  had  to  wait  so  long  to  hear 
an  opera  which  on  the  Continent  has  obtained  an  almost 
equal  degree  of  popularity.  That  it  will  be  popular 
here  also  there  is  little  doubt,  there  is  so  much  melody 
in  the  solo  voice  parts,  and  such  crispness  and  vigour 
in  the  orchestration,  but  it  will  hardly  displace  Marta 
in  the  public  estimation.  The  title  gives  a  decidedly 
false  idea  of  the  plot,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
spectres — only  a  young  girl  who  believes  her  lover 
killed,  when  she  sees  him  living  with  her  as  her 
master  in  disguise,  which  she  is  unable  to  penetrate, 
fancies  him  at  times  to  be  the  shadow  of  the  love 
she  has  lost,  whereas  he  is,  in  fact,  the  very  substantial 
reality.  The  two  principal  characters,  Fabrice  and 
Gina,  fell  to  Mr.  Talbo  (whose  real  name  we  believe 
is  Brennan)  and  Miss  Purdy,  who  we  are  glad  to  see 
has  translated  herself  back  into  English  again.  We 
are  also  glad  to  see  that  she  fully  bears  out  the  expec¬ 
tations  we  formed  of  her.  Her  singing  is  thoroughly 
artistic,  and  she  acts  with  great  refinement  and  in¬ 
telligence.  Of  Mr.  Talbo’s  Fabrice  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  judge,  as  upon  the  first  night  of  the  performance  he 
had  failed  to  commit  his  part  accurately  to  memory. 

The  various  musical  societies  are  resuming  work 
again  after  the  Christmas  week  :  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts  have  been  recommenced,  with  Madame  Marie 
Krebs  as  solo  pianist,  and  there  are  signs  of  active  life 
at  the  Albert  Hall  and  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 


G  SONG. 

All  wet  with  dew  now  slumbers 
The  dragon-fly  in  the  reeds. 

“  The  golden  beetle  hath  laid  him 
In  a  rose-leaf  cradle  to  rock  ; 

Now  wend  to  their  nightly  shelter 
The  shepherd  and  his  flock. 

“  The  lark  from  on  high  is  seeking 
In  the  moistened  grass  her  nest ; 

The  hart  and  the  hind  have  laid  them 
In  their  woodland  haunt  to  rest. 

“  And  whoso  owneth  a  cottage 
To  slumber  hath  laid  him  down  ; 

And  he  that  roams  among  strangers 
In  dreams  shall  behold  his  own.” 

And  now  doth  a  yearning  seize  me. 
At  this  hour  of  peace  and  love. 

That  I  cannot  reach  the  dwelling. 
The  home  that  is  mine,  above. 
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All  Letters,  queetiona,  and  commonicationa  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  pnbliahing  department — to  he  addressed  to 
Hummin'g-Biud,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Warwick  House, 
Salisbury-square,  Fleet-street. 

To  CoKKKspoNDKNTs. — All  letters  requiring  an  answer  in  the  fol- 
owing  number  must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month.  Letters 
cannot  be  answered  by  post. 


Our  Double  Acrostics. 

PRIZE  AWARDED. 

SOLUTIONS  OF  DOUBLE  ACROSTICS  Nos.  XI.  and  XII, 
No.  XI. 

**  The  precious  lifeblood  of  a  Good  Book. — From  Milton’s 

master-spirit  embalmed  and  Areopagitica. 

treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life 
beyond  life.” 

1.  A  gift,  'tis  said,  that  has  its 

use  in  life. 

But  frequently  a  fruitful  cause 
of  strife. 

2.  Of  the  last  words  of  Marmion 

two-elevenths. 

And  of  the  Lake  Ontario  two- 
sevenths. 

3.  His  was  “a  constant,  loving, 

noble  nature,” 

The  witness  borne  by  most 
ignoble  creature. 

4.  Tom  from  my  home  and  trod¬ 

den  under  foot, 

.\nd  throw  abont  ’twixt  wind 
and  wave,  to  hoot. 

A  correct  solution  has  been  received  from  Biondina. 

No.  XII. 

'The  names  are  now  together 
for  all  time, 

Ue  used  for  her  the  powers  of 
his  prime. 

She  called  for  him  when  pressed 
upon  by  Fate, 

But  Death  straped  in  with 
stem  reply,  “  Too  late  !” 

I.  One  case  we  know  in  which 
my  light 

His  former  errors  showed  to 
sight. 

And  to  his  class  upheld  the 
right. 

i.  “Who  hath  it?  He  that 
died  o’  Wednesday.  Doth  he 
feel  it  ?  No.  Doth  he  hear  it  ? 

No.  Is  it  insensible,  then  ?  Yea, 
to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live 
with  the  living?  No.  Why? 

Detraction  wiU  not  suffer  it.” 

3.  New  ones  are  scarce,  but  in 

this  case, 

A  theft  is  scarce  considered 
stealing; 

The  thing  is,  not  to  be  found 
out. 

One  then  has  quite  a  borrower’s 
feeling. 

4.  Ob,  check  her  airy  flight,  and 

clip  her  buoyant  wings. 

Thus  only  sbalt  thou  ’scape 
from  disappointment’s  stings. 

5.  In  this  respect  “  he  could  not 

ope 

His  month  but  out  there 
flew  a  trope.” 

6.  “  A  thousand  years  scarce  serve 

to  form  it. 

An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the 
dust.” 

No  correct  solutions  have  been  received.  The  prize  for  this  (our 
second)  series  of  Six  Double  Acrostics  is  awarded  to  Biondina,  who 
has  sent  in  perfectly  correct  solutions  of  Nos.  7,  8,  and  ii.  In 
accordance  with  the  rule  announced  in  this  column,  we  publish  the 
successful  competitor’s  name  and  address  : — 

Miss  Bertha  Lowe, 

79,  Pershore  Rood, 

Birmingham. 


Gab. 


O  O. 


3.  OthelP. 


4.  Deck. 


Thiers.  France. 


^i.  Thief.  (The  allusion  is  to 
Ned  Wright,  the  reformed  thief, 
who  preaches  to  thieves.) 


1.  Honour. — (Definition  from 
Shakspeare.) 


3.  Idea. 


4.  Expectation. 


S.  Rhetoric.— Butler’s 
bras. 


6.  State.  —  Byron’s 
Harold. 


Hudi- 


Childe 


The  catalogue  of  books  published  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co. 
has  been  sent  to  the  lady  that  she  may  choose  from  it  a  Guinea  book, 
which  was  the  prize  announced  for  competition. 

Our  third  series  of  Six  Double  Acrostics  began  in  the  December 
number.  A  copy  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  will 
be  sent  free  of  charge  for  twelve  months  to  the  lady  who  shall  guess 
accurately  the  greatest  number  of  the  series. 

The  result  will  be  published  in  our  June  number,  in  which  the  name 
and  address  of  the  successful  competitor  will  he  announced. 

Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  tenth  day  of  each  month.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Acrostic  that  appears  in  this  number  will  be  given  in 
March,  with  the  names  of  those  who  have  succeeded  in  guessing  all 
the  lights. 

SOLUTION  OF  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XIV. 


“  No  summer  friend”  is  this  ; 

- in  darkest  days 

My  second  brings  us, - as  in 

brighter  hours, 

Liko  Robin  Redbreast,  it  is  with 
us  still. 

Cheering,  suggesting  hope  with 
fragrance  sweet. 

1.  “  ’Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that 

make  the  truth ; 

But  the  plain  single - that 

is  vowed  true.” 

2.  “  Lights”  we  are,  but  do  not 

follow  us.  We  are  will-o’- 
the-wisps,  and  always  mis- 
lead. 

3.  On  either  side  with  i  between 
I’ve  made  men  weep  ere  now, 

I  ween. 

4.  I  would  not  enter  on  my - 

of  friends 

(Tliough  graced  with  polished 
manners  and  fine  sense. 

Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the 
man 

Who  needlessly  seta  foot  upon 
a  worm. 

5.  This  light  “  keeps  a  dear 

school,  but  fools  will  learn  in 
no  other,  and  scarce  in  that ; 
for  it  is  true  we  may  give 
advice,  but  we  cannot  give 
conduct.” 

6.  “  But  when  the  blast  of  war 

blows  in  our  ears. 

Then  imitate  the  action  of’ 
- this  light. 

A  correct  solution  has  been  rece 


Violet — Winter. 

1.  Vow — quotation  from  Shak- 

speare. 

2.  Ignes  fatui. 

3.  Onion. 

4.  List— quotation  from  Cowper. 

5.  Experience  —  quotation  from 

Benjamin  Franklin. 

6.  Tiger — quotation  from  Shak¬ 

speare. 

red  from  John  Dory. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XV., 

AND  THIRD  OF  OUR  THIRD  SERIES. 

'The  war  between  these  two  is  ever  raging. 

Nor  time,  nor  strife,  nor  effort  it  assnagpng. 

1.  A  castled  summit  once  was  mine. 

Without  the  castle  now  I  pine. 

2.  This  light  is  as  “  a  watch  that  wants  both  bands. 

As  useless  if  it  goes  as  if  it  stands.” 

3.  Pupil  of  Cimahue,  Dante’s  friend. 

His  is  renown,  as  painter,  without  end. 

4.  These  are  the  days  we  image  calm  and  soft, 

But  raging  these  with  storm  and  tempest  oft. 

5.  Murder  is  his  religion,  and  ’tis  well 

To  keep  out  of  his  way  when  ’neath  its  spell. 

Alleora. 

Ironing  Perns. 

Copenhagen  writes — “  Madam, — Perhaps  you  or  some  of  your 
readers  will  kindly  give  me  some  information  about  ironing  ferns  to 
preserve  them  fresh  and  green-looking  for  winter  use  for  bouquets. 
Some  years  ago  in  Paris  I  saw  a  lovely  bouquet  of  them,  and  have  tried 
often  since  to  iron  them,  but  never  with  much  success ;  perhaps  I  have 
gathered  them  too  late.  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  have  an  early 
answer.  I  am  a  very  old  subscriber  to  your  excellent  Magazine,  and 


no 
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have  often  found  many  useful  things  in  it.”  [I  have  never  heard  of 
ironing  feme,  but  I  think  you  will  find  that  simply  pressing  them  in  a 
book  till  they  are  perfectly  dry  will  answer  your  purpose.  I  have  done 
this  with  fern-leaves,  green  and  yellow,  and  vine-leaves,  and  they 
retain  the  colour  through  the  whole  winter  admirably.  They  must  be 
gathered  before  they  begin  to  shrivel  or  dry  up,  and  on  a  dry  day.] 

Knitting-Machines. 

Koii-i-stani  begs  to  thank  J.  K.  (Xew  Brunsvv  ick)  for  her  informa¬ 
tion  alK)iit  knitting-machines,  but  fears  she  must  still  further  trouble 
her.  She  is  in  a  most  remote  part  of  India,  and  has  no  chance  what¬ 
ever  of  seeing  a  machine,  or  to  converse  with  any  one  who  bm  either 
worked  or  seen  one.  Would  she  therefore  kindly  suggest  or  advise 
any  means  whereby  it  may  be  selected  without  going  to  the  shop  her¬ 
self,  as  that  would  be  impossible,  and  she  has  no  friends  near  the  places 
named  who  could  do  so  for  her  ?  Koh-i-sta.vi’s  means  are  limited,  and 
therefore  she  would  like  the  best  machine  that  could  be  named  for  a 
reasonable  amount.  She  wants  one  for  hosiery  especially,  but  would 
also  like  it  to  execute  other  aiticles  of  wearing  apparel  and  fancy  work 
when  she  gets  into  the  way  of  working  it.  Does  J.  K.  think  Koh-i- 
STANI  could  really  learn  it  herself  from  a  book  of  instructions  without 
having  ever  seen  it  at  work  ?  She  has  a  sewing-machine  which  she 
works  both  with  hand  and  treadle ;  would  it  be  more  difiicult  to  learn 
than  that?  If  J.  K.  would  very  kindly  give  Kou-i-stam  this  infor¬ 
mation,  and  also  the  proper  kind  of  wools  and  cottons  to  use,  she 
would  be  very  grateful.  Koh-i-ktani  thinks  she  could  rely  on  J.  K.’s 
judgment  to  select  or  name  one  for  her,  if  it  would  not  be  giving  her 
too  much  trouble. 

Costume  of  Undine. 

Will  IIuiimixc-Biki)  have  the  kindness  to  oblige  one  who  has  for 
many  years  taken  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  by 
stating  in  the  February  number  what  would  be  a  proper  dross  for 
the  character  of  Undine,  especially  as  to  length  of  skirt,  lowness  of 
body,  sleeves,  &C.  P  [The  dress  should  be  of  a  transparent  material, 
such  08  tulle,  crepe-de-chine,  or  tarlatan,  and  should  be  either  white 
or  very  pale  sea-green  over  white.  The  dress  should  be  high  to  the 
throat  over  a  low  lAidice.  The  sleeves  should  be  wide  and  hanging, 
looped  back  with  grasses  and  coral.  A  wreath  of  coral  round  the 
back  of  the  dress,  and  long  grasses  in  the  hair,  with  a  small  spray  of 
coral.  The  dress  should  touch  the  ground.  The  hair  must  be  worn 
floating  qu'te  loosely,  and  the  long  grasses  placed  so  as  to  appear  to 
be  flouting  loosely  in  the  hair.  A  tulle  veil,  white  or  pale  green, 
should  be  fastened  in  the  hair  and  allowed  to  fall  over  the  back  of  the 
dress.  Everything  should  be  arranged  to  look  as  light  as  possible.] 

To  Wash  Knitted  Articles. 

J.  L.  R.  writes — “Dear  Uumming-Bird,— To  wash  the  shawlettes 
and  comforters  8i>  as  to  make  them  look  like  new  they  must  be  washed 
with  Hudson’s  Extract  of  Soap  and  warm  water,  merely  stirring  them 
in  the  lather  with  the  hand,  or,  better  still,  in  a  machine.  When 
clean,  squeeze,  hut  do  not  wring,  and  rinse  in  warm  water  in  which  a 
little  extract  is  mixed.  Squeeze  again  and  dry  further  by  rolling  it 
in  a  cloth,  then  dry  flat.  On  no  account  hang  up,  or  the  weight  will 
pull  the  pattern  flat.” 

Dress  Furs  in  Russia. 

A  Subscriber  writes — “The  great  luxury,  on  which  the  Russians 
spend  incredible  sums,  are  dross  furs.  Two  pelisses  are  the  least 
any  one  has ;  a  long,  heavy  one,  reaching  to  the  heels,  for  driving  in 
the  sledge,  and  a  shorter  and  lighter  one  for  walking.  Fashionable 
ladies  will  have  a  whole  wardrobe  full  of  jiclisses.  At  Lelanova’s, 
the  chief  furrier  of  St.  Petersburg,  may  be  seen  a  sable  collar  and 
tippet  worth  £400.  Other  fur  pelisses,  though  not  in  sable,  arc 
almost  as  valuable,  'rhose  who  cannot  aflord  the  best  furs  all  through 
the  garment  will  have  at  least  a  costly  collar  and  edging.  Certain 
limits  in  costimess  must  be  observed.  A  certain  well-known  count, 
being  smitten  by  a  foreign  beauty,  though  by  no  means  wealthy, 
made  her  a  present  of  a  piece  of  ermine  which  cost  him  .£3,400.  Her 
ladyship  turned  this  princely  gift  into  a  rug  for  her  sledge.  It 
chanced  one  day  that  the  rug  was  seen  by  the  Emperor.  How  could 
His  Majesty  fail  to  perceive  that  precious  fur  and  recognise  its  worth, 
if  only  from  the  edge  hanging  over  the  side  ?  The  Czar  inquired  who 
the  lady  was,  and  on  being  told  exclaimed — ‘  How  dare  she  put 
under  her  feet  that  which  adorns  my  shoulders  but  once  in  a  lifetime  ? 


Let  her  be  sent  about  her  business  at]  once.’  It  was  not  many  days 
before  the  oflending  lady  was  across  the  frontier.” 

Huitres  a  la  Diable. 

Land  and  Water  gives  the  following  recipe,  which  I  have  tried 
successfully  with  American  oysters,  considering  that  natives  are  too 
good  as  Nature  made  them  to  be  cooked  or  meddled  with  in  anyway. 
Nature  could  only  impreve  upon  them  in  one  way— by  making  them 
a  little  more  plentiful : — Parboil  some  oysters  in  their  own  liquor, 
take  olF  the  beards  and  hard  parts,  cut  up  the  remainder  into  small 
pieces,  season  well  with  cayenne  and  salt,  and  add  a  little  lemon 
juice.  Take  the  liquor  in  which  the  oysters  were  boiled,  and  add  to 
it  a  thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  put  in  the  minced  oysters,  and 
stir  over  the  fire  until  quite  cooked,  then  add,  off  the  fire,  the  yolks  of 
one  or  two  eggs,  beaten  up  with  a  little  cream.  Spread  out  the 
mixture  to  get  cold,  then  divide  it  into  sm.dl  portions,  roll  up  each 
portion  into  the  thinnest  possible  wafer  of  parboiled  bacon.  Just 
before  frying  dip  each  roll  into  some  frying  batter,  put  them  into  the 
frying  basket,  and  try  in  hot  lard  or  butter.  Serve  garnished  with 
fried  parsley. 

Layette. 

A  Widow. — The  only  means  I  can  suggest  for  disposing  of  your 
layette  is  to  advertise  it  for  sale.  If  you  like  to  do  so  in  this  Maga¬ 
zine  you  will  fiud  at  the  end  of  our  “Conversazione”  the  rate  of 
charge  for  such  advertisements.  If  you  like  to  offer  it  for  exchange 
you  can  do  so  free  of  charge  by  publishing  an  address  to  which  your 
letters  may  be  forwarded.  If,  however,  you  prefer  to  have  replies 
forwarded  through  us,  the  charge  for  advertisements  of  exchange  is  3d. 
for  twelve  words. 

Wedding  Dress. 

Madeleine  would  feel  much  obliged  for  answers  to  the  following 
questions  in  the  February  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  : — Should  the  dress  of  the  bride  of  a  widower  without 
children  be  white  or  grey,  and  of  any  particular  colour  for  the  brides¬ 
maids  ?  Should  the  linen  of  the  trousseau  bo  markeni  in  the  maiden 
name  or  not  ?  [If  the  bride  is  not  a  widow,  her  dress  should  be 
white,  though,  of  course,  grey  is  sometimes  worn  in  cases  where  a 
white  dress  would  be  useless  afterwards.  The  trousseau  should  bo 
marked  with  the  married  name  of  the  bride.  The  other  is  a  very  old- 
fashioned  custom,  and  has  many  inconveniences.] 


Eittod  sends  the  following  lines : — 

Why  are  we  dreaming  our  lives  away 
When  the  Master  has  work  for  us  to  do. 

When  souls  are  fainting  beside  the  way. 

And  they  look  for  our  help  as  if  they  knew 
Wo  could  aid  them  with  love  and  sympathy  sweet. 
Cheer  the  dull  lives,  guide  the  tottering  feet  ? 

Why  are  we  dreaming  our  lives  away 

When  want,  and  sorrow,  and  grief,  and  pain. 

Are  before  our  eyes  from  day  to  day  ? 

But  life's  sweet  cup  of  pleasure  we  drain. 

Nor  heed  the  hearts  aching  with  sorrow  and  woo. 

In  their  comfortless  homes,  where  we  never  go. 
AVhy  are  wo  dreaming  our  lives  away  ? 

There  is  work  for  all,  the  str<mg  and  the  weak. 
Oh,  man !  win  your  brother  man  away 
From  the  wine-cup  that  flushes  manhood’s  cheek. 
Oh,  woman  !  the  sick  and  the  dying  plead 
For  thy  loving  touch  in  their  hour  of  need. 

Why  are  wo  dreaming  our  lives  away  ? 

Life  is  all  too  short  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

Tho’  trials  are  many,  we  must  not  delay. 

The  fight  must  bo  fought  and  the  victory  won 
Till  the  end  has  come  and  new  life  begin 
From  this  battle-field  of  fierce  strife  and  sin. 

Why  are  we  dreaming  our  lives  away  ? 

Life  was  not  given  to  us  for  naught. 

Our  Master  toiled  all  the  weary  day. 

And  our  redemption  He  dearly  bought. 

Up,  let  us  work  for  His  sake  who  died, 

’Twill  help  us  to  look  at  the  Crucified. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN' S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


Ill 


Delia. — Tho  followlnt;  is  tlio  paom,  which  is  one  of  the  most  bean- 
tifol  in  our  languaj^c.  It  was  written  in  the]  seventeenth  century  by 
Robert  Herrich  : — 

TO  D.\FPODILS. 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
Yon  haste  away  so  soon ; 

As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon  ; 

Stay,  stay. 

Until  the  hast’ning  day 
Has  run 
But  to  the  even-song; 

And  having  pray’d  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along ! 

•  We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  yon ; 

We  have  as  short  a  spring ; 

As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay, 

,  As  you  or  anything : 

We  die, 

As  your  hours  do  ;  and  dry 
Away 

Like  to  the  summer’s  rain. 

Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew 
Ne’er  to  be  found  again. 

The  quotation  you  asked  about  so  long  ago,  and  which  I  could  not 
find  then,  I  have  since  discovered  to  have  been  the  concluding  lines 
of  “  To  Lucasta,”  by  Richard  Lovelace — 

"  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much. 

Loved  I  not  honour  more.” 


THE  HOUSEKEEPER’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

Perquisites. 

Aunt  Maky  writes — “Dear  IlrMMi.vo-BiRD, — I  think  J.  P.  has 
token  a  wrong  view  of  the  subject.  He  evidently  considers  that  the 
tradesmen  are  the  parties  to  be  blamed,  whereas  it  is  the  housekeeper, 
inasmuch  as  she  refuses  to  purchase  the  goods  required  by  her  employer 
unless  the  tradesman  gives  her  the  percentage  she  demands.  'Prades- 
men  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  only  too  glad  to  have  this  galling  yoke 
removed ;  for  while  we  must,  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity,  admit 
that  there  are  some  who  are  wanting  in  principle,  yet  I  can  quite  believe 
that  the  majority  are  honest,  but  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  with¬ 
stand  the  temptation  when  presented  in  the  form  of  large  orders.  That 
masters  and  mistresses  ore  to  blame  the  revelations  made  by  A  Victim 
fully  prove,  and  until  they  become  alive  to  the  heavy  responsibility 
which  rests  ujwn  them  there  is  little  hope  of  amendment.  Why  should 
not  ladies  make  it  part  of  their  morning’s  work  to  walk  or  drive  to 
give  their  own  orders  ?  Surely  this  would  be  a  far  nobler  employment 
than  ‘  killing  time’  by  reading  trashy  novels  or  doing  useless  fancy 
work.  I  have  now  and  then  been  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  a  lady 
driving  to  the  butcher’s  in  a  carriage  and  pair,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  her  orders,  but  also  of  selecting  her  own  meat,  and  I  am  sure 
that  tradesmen  would  rather  liave  it  so.  J.  P.  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  principle  of  ready-money  payments.  That  such  payments  are  best 
is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  questioned ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  could  be 
carried  out  it  would  in  many  cases  prevent  people  living  beyond  their 
means,  and  so  getting  into  trouble.  At  the  same  time  I  fail  to  see 
how,  by  dealing  at  the  ‘  Stores,’  servants  are  to  be  made  honest,  for 
where  there  is  a  disposition  to  defraud  there  is  generally  a  way.  In 
large  establishments  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  mistress  to  know  the 
exact  quantity  of  tea,  sugar,  or  other  things  used,  and  it  is  there  that 
the  most  careful  may  be  outwitted.  In  small  families  a  mistress  can, 
and  ought  to  be  able  to,  decide  at  once  whether  more  has  been  con¬ 
sumed  than  was  requisite,  and  she  can  thus  keep  things  in  check. 
What  guarantee  has  J.  P.  that  he  gets  better  weight  at  the  Stores  than 
at  the  regular  tradesman’s  P  Or  how  can  ho  tell  whether  the  goods 
supplied  arc  the  exact  quantity  used  in  his  establishment  ?  Again,  is 
he  sure  that  he  has  the  quality  he  pays  for,  or  rather  is  promised  for 
his  money  P  These  are  carried  on  by  ‘  companies’  who  of  course  have 
an  eye  to  business  as  well  ns  others,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  wrong  thing 
for  men  who  have  a  fixed  salary  (derived  from  taxes,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  which  is,  if  1  mistake  not,  paid  by  tradesmen)  to  try  and 
undersell  those  who  hare  no  other  means  of  sabemtenoe.  It  is  not 


doing  to  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us.  Some 
time  ago  I  had  a  circular  and  price  list  sent  me  from  one  of  these 
Stores,  wherein  I  saw  things  offered  at  impossible  prices.  One  was 
‘  Best  Bermuda  Arrowroot.’  I  took  the  trouble  to  ascertain  from  a 
trustworthy  source  the  price  of  that  article  by  the  ton,  and  found,  as 
I  expected,  that  it  was  much  higher  than  their  quotation  by  the  pound. 
The  result  in  regard  to  other  things  was  the  same,  consequently  I  was 
obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  to  be  relied  upon 
as  to  the  truth  of  their  statements  or  the  quality  of  their  goods.  I  had 
been  told  that  they  sometimes  charged  one  price  and  sometimes 
another  for  the  same  things,  and,  to  judge  for  myself,  I  made  a  small 
purchase.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  I  went  again  for  the  same  article, 
when  yd.  was  charged  for  that  for  which  I  had  previously  paid  4d.  When 
I  expressed  my  surprise,  and  said  I  had  only  paid  4d.  before,  the  reply 
was  that  the  article  ‘was  dearer,’  although  taken  out  of  the  same 
basket.  Now  I  am  quite  sure  my  grocer  would  not  act  in  that  way. 
He  makes  no  pretence  to  sell  things  for  less  than  their  market  valne, 
but  then  I  get  the  real  value  for  my  money,  and  pay  for  the  quality 
of  the  goods  I  have,  and  why  should  I  wish  it  otherwise  P  My  butcher 
has  served  me  well  for  thirty  years,  and  I  am  sure  would  not  be  guilty 
of  a  dishonest  action.  You  will  see  by  this  that  I  am  an  old  housekeeper, 
.and  my  experience  enables  me  to  say  that  it  is  the  wisest  plan  to  deal 
with  respectable  men  who  charge  a  fair  price  for  their  goods.  If  a 
man  sells  one  thing  remarkably  cheap,  he  must  sell  others  remarkably 
dear  to  make  up  for  it.  If  he  says  he  sella  things  for  lees  than  they  cost 
him  he  either  tells  a  falsehood  or  does  not  intend  to  pay  for  them,  unless, 
as  I  have  already  said,  he  charges  an  extra  price  for  others.  If  heads 
of  families  would  make  it  their  business,  as  a  solemn  duty,  to  see  their 
tradespeople  themselves,  and  impress  upon  them  the  fact  t’uat  if  they 
allowed  any  perquisites  to  their  servants  they  would  lose  their  custom, 
much  would  bo  done  towards  removing  the  evil.  For  an  honest, 
upright  tradesman  I  have  a  great  respect :  he  is  a  power  in  the  land. 
By  his  industry  and  talent  he  raises  the  value  of  the  house  he  ocenpies, 
and  as  a  conseijnence  increases  the  revenue  of  the  country.  It  will  be 
a  sad  day  for  property-holders  if  ever  the  legitimate  trading  is  forced 
out  of  its  proper  channel  by  ‘  companies’  and  ‘  stores.’  I  hoped  ere 
now  to  have  seen  another  communication  from  A  Victim,  who,  I  am 
sure,  has  the  sympathy  of  all  right-minded  people.  It  is  only  by 
bringing  facts  to  light  that  an  evil  can  be  grappled  with.” 

Wallflower  writes— “Will  Humming-Bird  kindly  answer  the 
inclosed  queries  in  the  February  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine: — i.  Are  eggs  and  cheese  of  a  fattening 
nature,  or  the  contrary?  2.  Is  there  any  real  and  effectual  hair- 
destroyer  which  will  permanently  and  safely  destroy  superfluous  hair, 
and  where  can  I  get  it?  3.  Is  there  any  known  remedy  for  the  black 
specks  that  frequently  appear  on  the  face,  especially  the  side  of  the 
nose  ?  I  see  Mrs.  James  in  the  (^iieen  advertises  ‘  Herbal  Ointment,’ 
but  not  knowing  of  what  it  consists  am  afraid  to  try  it,  having  read  of 
many  illnesses,  and  even  death,  from  ointments  applied  to  the  skin.” 
[i.  Eggs  arc,  and  cheese  should  be,  since  it  is  made  of  milk,  but  I  am 
not  learned  enongh  in  chemistry  to  answer  the  question  with  assnrance. 
Do  you  wish  to  become  fat,  or  to  avoid  becoming  fat  ?  If  the  former, 
hero  is  a  preparation  that  has  been  known  to  produce  excellent  results, 
being  also  very  strengthening: — Six  lemons,  juice  only;  six  new-laid 
eggs ;  half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar ;  half  a  pint  of  the  best  old  mm. 
Break  the  eggs,  both  yolks  and  whites,  into  a  basin,  and  beat  them  up 
very  well ;  put  the  shells  into  another  basin  and  crush  them ;  then 
squeeze  all  the  juice  of  the  Ismons  over  them.  Let  both  basins  stand 
in  a  cool  place  for  forty -eight  hours,  stirring  both  occasionally ;  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  eggshells  will  be  nearly  dissolved.  Strain  them 
through  a  coarse  muslin  into  the  other  basin.  Mix  all  well  together. 
Boil  the  sugar  and  water  together  for  twenty  minutes.  When  the 
syrap  they  produce  is  nearly  cold,  add  it  to  the  eggs.  When  the  whole 
is  quite  cold,  add  the  rum.  Stir  the  mixture  thoroughly  well  'getber ; 
pour  it  into  a  bottle,  which  must  be  tightly  corked;  and  kept  in  a  cool 
place.  Shake  the  bottle  before  using.  Take  a  wineglassful  every 
morning  the  first  thing  on  awaking.  2.  There  is  none.  3.  Try  the 
following : — Dilate  thi-ee  grains  of  muriate  of  mercury  in  nine  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  adding  a  few  drops  of  rose-water.  Bathe  your  face 
and  ears  with  this  occasionally.  Lock  up  the  bottle  containing  this 
mixture  lest  any  one  should  drink  any  of  it  in  mistake;  it  is  only  for 
outward  afqdioation.  Do  not  use  soap  too  frequently  on  the  faoe.  In 
vrinter  the  chill  should  be  taken  off  the  water  for  the  face ;  in  snanner 
use  cold  water  in  abundnnoe  fnr  the  whole  body,  with  plenty  ef  Isietiaai. 
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Some  people  use  gin  to  wash  the  face  with,  diluted  in  water ;  it  can  do 
no  harm,  and  you  might  try  it.  I  know  nothing  of  herbal  ointment.] 

Tested  Recipes. 

To  Clean  Lamp  Glasses  tlvat  are  SinokcL—Mter  washing  them  in 
warm  water,  soap,  and  soda,  pour  some  vitriol  into  the  water;  let 
them  remain  in  it  a  short  time,  then  rinse  in  clean  water,  and  wipe 
dry.  The  end  of  a  skewer  will  push  the  flannel  and  cloth  through  the 
tube  of  glass.  After  washing  lay  the  glass  before  the  Are  till  gradu¬ 
ally  cool ;  and  when  any  glass  has  to  be  screwed  on,  screw  it  on  warm. 
The  meaning  of  this  is  that  glass  stretches  with  heat  and  shrinks 
with  cold,  so  that  if  heat  is  suddenly  applied  they  snap,  or  after  they 
have  been  in  warm  water  or  vitriol ;  the  sudden  chill  of  the  air  causes 
them  also  to  snap  directly  the  lamp  is  lighted.  In  frosty  weather 
always  hold  them  to  the  fire  before  lighting  the  lamp. 

To  Clean  Plate  and  Plated  Dish  Corers. — Wash  well  in  very  hot 
water,  soap,  and  soda ;  clean  out  all  comers  with  a  brush  (a  nail-brash 
is  best  that  has  bristles  at  the  end).  As  each  article  is  washed  place 
it  in  a  pan  of  clear  almost  boiling  water — this  will  take  out  all  the 
soap.  Then  wipe  dry,  take  a  clean  chamois  leather,  rub  some  plate 
powder  on  the  leather,  then  rub  the  plate.  If  any  tarnish  remains 
wet  a  little  of  the  powder,  rub  it  on  well,  then  rub  off.  Wash  the 
leather  in  soap,  soda,  and  slightly  warm  water  every  week,  not  dry  it 
by  the  fire,  and  rub  well  while  drying  to  render  it  soft.  With  care  one 
leather  will  last  a  twelvemonth,  and  may  then  l>e  taken  for  scouring 
leather. 

NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  penny  per  word. 

Advektiseuents  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hmr-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
30,  Henrietta- street.  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and 
fitting.  For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the 
Wanzer  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

Why  is  it  that  the  “Allianxe  Flannel”  is  such  a  success? 
Because  it  wears  longer,  is  beautifully  soft,  and  really  does  not 
shrink— a  boon  much  appreciated  by  gentlemen.  The  Cream  Twill  is 
being  largely  used  for  cricket  shirts,  lawn  tennis,  aprons,  dresses,  Ac. 
Patterns  are  sent  and  not  desired  back  if  stamp  is  sent  for  postage. 
C.  Williamson,  91,  Edgware-road';  or  Leighton  Buzzard. — Advt. 

Every  Lady  should  see  a  Dress  Trunk  30  inches  long.  Most  useful 
size  for  long  or  short  journeys.  Handsomely  fiDi^hed  movable  divisions 
for  bonnets,  hats,  Ac.  los.  fid.  IIarron,  manufacturer,  zfii.  High 
Holbora  (S  doors  from  Inns  of  Court  Hotel).  Portmanteaus,  bags, 
and  every  article  for  travelling  equally  cheap.  “  Harron’s  Trunks 
are  favourably  known  for  their  solid  workmanship,  combined  with 
cheapness.” — The  Queen.  Illustrated  list  free. — Advt. 

Lavinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant) 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  not  drop.  Post  free 
IS.  lod.  Becommended  by  Humming-Bird.  Lavinia,  Scadding’s 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses, 
very  strong,  and  greatly  admired ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral 
earrings,  massive,  or  light  tassel  pattern ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces 
in  five  rows ;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to 
centre ;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities ;  infants’  handsome 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots  ;  handsome  massive  bracelets 
with  two  tassels  on  each ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  expen¬ 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 
loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  German 
onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  oflier  much  under  price;  necklaces 
crosses,  earrings,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  All  communications 
to  be  addressed  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road 
Pimlico.  Lavinia  will  pack  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of 
parcels  over  £2  to  any  of  the  colonies.  Lavinia’s  price  list 
suitable  for  gifts.— Coral :  Massive  earrings,  38.  4d. ;  tassel  ditto’ 
4s. ;  festoon  necklaces,  9s. ;  children’s  necklets,  50.  6d. ;  infants’ 
^tto,  5s.  fid. ;  shonlder-knots,  pair,  zs.  fid. ;  ditto,  48.  fid. ;  tassel 
bracelets,  pair,  los.  fid. ;  ditto,  Ss. ;  ditto,  5s.  fid. ;  brooches,  los.  fid. ; 
coral  crosses,  is.  fid.  Onyx:  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  58.  fid.  each; 
necklace  with  cross,  los.  fid.  each ;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 


dants,  ifis. ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shaped  pendants,  izs.  fid.;  earrings, 
43. ;  brooches,  Ss. ;  bracelets,  38.  fid.  each  ;  crosses,  zs. ;  ditto,  zs.  fid. ; 
red  ditto,  zs.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  izs.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Mr.  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico,  S.W. — Advt. 

Why  is  it  that  the  “Leather-Make”  Calico  is  gaining  favour  daily  ? 
Because  ladies  are  finding  out  that  although  not  so  cheap-looking  as 
ordinary  bleached,  it  improves,  wears  longer,  and  washes  whiter. 
Patterns  are  neither  charged  nor  desired  back  if  one  stamp  is  sent  for 
postage.  C.  WiLLiAMSo.v,  Leighton  Buzzard;  or  London  Depot,  91, 
Edgware-road. — Advt. 

E.  C.  has  a  sofa  blanket  in  fleecy  wool,  2  stripes  in  black,  3  in  gas 
blue,  a  Berlin  pattern  worked  over  the  black.  Width  40  inches,  length 
51 ;  fringe  9  inches.  Would  take  £2.  Address  with  Editor. — Advt. 

Set  rich  wide  dark  Saule  Flouncing,  cost  £35.  Chinchilla  ditto, 
cost  £13.  Four  fine  electro-plated  entree  dishes,  and  fur  carriage-rug, 
all  new.  Sell  bargains,  or  part  exchange.  Address,  Mrs.  Cowpeu, 
Wheatley,  near  Oxford. — Advt. 

M.  A.  B.  has  for  disposal  the  E.volishwoman’s  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine  from  1871  to  the  present  time,  two  numbers  missing.  In  pretty 
good  condition.  Would  be  glad  of  an  offer.  M.  A.  B.,  14,  Whitting- 
ton-terrace,  Forest-hill. — Advt. 

Dessert  Doyleys  and  Antimacassars  in  old  china  and  comical 
figures.  Borders  for  dresses,  jackets,  &c.  Transfer  -ing  cloth  to  mark 
on  light  and  dark  materials.  Send  for  descriptive  price  list  for  all 
kinds  of  fancy  work.  B.  Francis,  16,  Hauway-street,  Oxford-street, 
W.— Advt. 

Silk,  Spun  Silk,  Lisle  Thread,  Balbriggan  and  Woollen  Hosiery, 
of  the  most  fashionable  makes,  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  War¬ 
ranted  the  best  Derbyshire  make,  and  surpassed  by  none  in  the  trade. 
Price  lists  and  samples  sent  on  application  to  Stephen  Ellioit, 
Manufacturing  Hosier,  Swanwick,  Alfrcton,  Derbyshire. — Advt. 

Exceedingly  pretty  baby’s  jackets,  knitted  in  double  Berlin  wool. 
Price  from  4s.  fid.,  post  free.  The  new  knitted  shawlotte,  most  be¬ 
coming  and  very  warm,  4s.  Sd.,  post  free.  Knitted  comforters : 
men’s,  Ss. ;  youths’,  4s. ;  boys’,  38.,  post  free.  These  arc  all  made  of 
the  best  Berlin  wool,  and  will  wash  well.  Address,  J.  L.  R.,  care  of 
Mr.  Marks,  Bookseller,  High-street,  Barastaple,  North  Devon. — Advt. 
[When  you  wish  your  advertisement  repeated  kindly  send  it  written 
out.] 

Invalid’s  table  for  sale  very  much  below  price.  Quite  new,  and 
very  useful  for  breakfasting  in  bed,  reading,  writing,  &c.  Address 
L.,  care  of  Humming-Bird,  to  whom  reference  is  kindly  permitted  as 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 

H.  P.  G.  has  for  sale  a  black  cashmere  opera  cloak,  very  large  size, 
burnous  shape,  with  white  Indian  embroidery  ten  inches  deep  round 
all  the  edges.  Would  make  a  very  handsome  polonaise  to  wear  over 
a  black  silk  skirt.  Price  £5  58.  Would  be  sent  on  approval.  Address 
with  Editor. 

Lessons  on  the  Pianoforte  by  a  lady.  Highly  recommended.  Pupil 
of  Dr.  Wylde.  Attends  dance  parties.  Plays  new  and  fashionable 
music.  Address,  X.,  Ladies’  Club,  fi4,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street, 
W.— Advt. 

To  Ladies. — Save  two  profits. — Calicoes,  long  cloths,  and  sheetings 
for  domestic  and  charitable  purposes,  direct  from  the  bleach  works  at 
wholesale  prices.  Any  lengths  cut.  Send  for  patterns.  Joii.v 
Noble,  Victoria  Mills,  Manchester. — Advt. 

COMMISSIONS  FKOM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  app^r  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  lames  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difiiculty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  'Ad^le 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arr^ge- 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  request^  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  aiticles  they’order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  8ent;i^road. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  exjiense  of  other  kinds. 


BY  MRS.  J.  K.  SPENDER, 


THE  .IVTHOR  OF  “HER  OWN  FAULT,"  "PARTED  LIVES,"  "JOCELYN’S  illSTAKF," 
“MARK  EYLMER'S  REVENGE,"  ic. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

'RS.  MELKSHAM’S  management  of  the 
little  culprit  proved  to  be  no  difficult  task. 
Before  the  hour  of  punishment  was  ended 
the  transient  flash  of  defiance  had  died 
out  in  her  utter  misery  that  her  uncle 
should  be  angry  with  her.  And  though 
Mrs.  Melksham’s  voice  made  her  shrink  into 
herself — though  she  flushed  and  her  eyes  fell, 
while  the  corners  of  her  month  were  tightly 
compressed  together — she  was  ready  to  pre¬ 
mise  anything  that  her  guardian  might  require 
of  her.  It  seemed  rather  hard  in  that  bright 
Midsummer  to  have  the  discovery  suddenly 
made  that  she  was  sadly  backward  in  her  education  and 
must  do  lessons  regularly.  But  Aunt  Laura  had  de¬ 
cided  th.it  it  was  necessary  to  break  her  in  by  a  regular 
course  of  treatment.  And  Fate  made  it  easier  for 
Godwyn  by  letting  the  wonderful  blaze  of  summer  be 
followed  by  a  few  mild  .ind  rainy  days.  There  was  a 
little  interval  of  chilliness  after  the  languor  of  the  heat, 
and  it  was  not  so  hard  to  stay  indoors  whilst  Humphrey 
wandered  out  to  fish ;  though  on  the  sudden  introduction 
of  dressmakers  and  lesson-books  she  felt  like  some  of 
the  characters  in  Humphrey’s  favourite  stories,  as  if 
her  head  had  been  turned  round  in  the  wrong  way  on 
her  shoulders,  and  she  had  reason  to  be  in  doubt  as  to 
her  own  identity. 

The  excellent  fit  of  her  new  dresses,  tight,  and  un¬ 
comfortably  stretched  across  the  shoulders,  whilst  the 
material  was  buckled  closely  to  the  waist,  seemed  to 
the  child — who  had  been  hitherto  allowed  to  have  her 
limbs  uncontrolled — faintly  suggestive  of  a  strait-waist¬ 
coat.  But  Uncle  Bardsley  approved,  and  said,  “  Ah  ! 
that’s  something  like  !”  the  first  time  his  eyes  lighted  on 
the  clean  white  dress,  so  that  the  dressmaker  would  have 
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been  tolerable  enough  without  the  lessons.  For  Godwyn 
who  had  been  able  to  laugh  when  Humphrey  made  her 
brave,  felt  in  his  absence  half  paralysed  with  dread  of 
her  new  aunt — a  dread  which  resulted  in  stupidity  and 
utter  bewilderment ;  a  bewilderment  which  only  in¬ 
creased  when  she  was  told  that  she  w'as  absolutely 
ignorant  and  knew  little  more  than  a  savage.  Othello 
had  been  a  savage,  and  she  had  rather  an  admiration 
for  Othello.  But  “  Hottentot”  conveyed  more  dismal 
associations,  since  one  of  the  books  she  had  singled  out 
of  Mr.  Bardsley’s  library  had  been  Moffat's  Missions  in 
Africa,  in  which,  like  the  plums  in  a  pudding,  she  had 
picked  out  the  stories  about  lions.  Mr.  Bardsley 
believed  that  the  child  had  unusual  capacities.  He  had 
taught  her  a  little  Latin,  and  she  had  learnt  it  readily  ; 
his  own  theory  was  that  it  was  physical  nervousness, 
which  would  wear  off  when  she  grew  older,  which 
made  Godwyn  seem  an  idiot  when  his  sister  examined 
her. 

Flossy,  who  did  not  often  have  much  to  amuse  her, 
laughed  outright  at  her  mother’s  astonishment  as  the 
child  answered  to  a  simple  historical  question — 

“  Oh  yes  !  I  know  all  .about  Queen  Elizabeth — 
she  was  a  funny  woman — she  courted  when  she  was 
seventy !” 

“  What  does  the  girl  mean  ?  how  improper !”  said 
Mrs.  Melksham,  looking  in  a  horrified  way  at  Flossy. 

“  Oh,  of  course”  (breathlessly),  “  she  courted  Essex, 
you  know,  and  then  let  him  be  put  to  death — all  because 
he  didn’t  let  her  know  he  cared  for  her.  I  do  call 
that  a  vain  thing  to  let  a  person  be  put  to  death  just 
because  he  didn’t  send  you  a  ring  to  say  he  cared  for 
you.” 

“  Is  the  child  mad  ?”  asked  poor  Mrs.  Melksham 
hopelessly.  To  do  her  justice,  she  wanted  to  make  the 
best  out  of  Godwyn.  But  history,  geography,  or 
grammar — it  was  all  the  same,  a  hopeless  muddle,  except 
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that  which  the  child’s  imagination  had  seized  with 
tenacity  and  as  often  distorted. 

“  She  reads  poetry  in  an  unconsciously  drama’ic 
manner,”  said  James  Bardsley,  a  little  mortified,  when 
he  was  informed  of  this  ill-success.  “  I  think  you  will 
be  really  astonished  if  you  ask  her  to  recite  Shakspearc.” 

But  instead  of  being  astonished  Mrs.  Melksham  was 
righteously  shocked  to  find  that  the  girl  had  committed 
to  memory  long  passages  of  Shakspeare.  Godwyn 
recited  her  best,  but  her  auditors  did  not  appreciate  her 
loud  apostrophising  and  attitudinising.  A  splutter  of 
laughter  came  from  Flossy. 

“You  must  take  those  books  away  from  her  unless 
you  wish  her  to  go  on  the  stage,”  said  Mrs.  Melksham 
to  her  brother.  “  I  did  not  mean  to  speak  about  it  in 
the  child’s  presence,  but  I  tell  you  alone  that  it  must  be 
put  a  stop  to.” 

James  Bardsley  sighed.  He  was  frightened  at  the 
dangerous  look  which  flashed  from  the  child’s  eyes 
when  he  told  her  that  Mrs.  Melksham  said  she  w’as 
not  again  to  touch  any  of  the  books  of  poetry  in  his 
library. 

“  There  is  evidently  much  that  is  antagonistic  in  their 
dispositions,”  he  thought,  as  he  noticed  that  something 
firm  and  almost  hard  seemed  lately  to  have  come  into 
his  little  favourite’s  face,  and  he  was  scarcely  surprised 
when  a  few  days  afterwards  Mrs.  Melksham  came  to 
tell  him  that  Godwyn  had  disregarded  her  strictest 
prohibition  and  been  found  feasting  on  the  forbidden 
books  alone  in  her  uncle’s  library. 

Had  she  broken  the  order  on  purpose  ?  It  seemed 
diflicult  to  say  that  she  had,  as  she  rushed  breathlessly 
past  her  aunt,  with  a  scared  face,  up  the  stairs.  But 
Godwyn  had  occasional  fits  of  defiance,  which  seemed 
inconsistent  with  her  usual  nervousness,  and  on  this 
occasion  she  had  been  backed  up  in  her  defiance  by 
indignant  Humphrey,  who  resented  this  interference 
with  his  playmate’s  former  habits  as  much  as  he  resented 
her  confinement  over  lessons  in  the  holidays,  and  long 
tasks  of  needlework. 

“  It  comes  of  being  a  girl.  A  fellow  would  never 
stand  her  nonsense,”  said  the  angry  boy,  whose  manly 
assumption  of  contempt  for  any  threats  from  his  aunt 
gave  Godwyn’s  courage  a  fillip  which  served  her  for  a 
time. 

“She  must  be  made  to  remember  this,”  so  Mrs. 
Melksham  reasoned,  regretting  the  alternative  to  which 
she  was  forced  as  much  as  it  was  possible  to  regret  it. 

“  How  will  you  make  her  remember  it  ?  I  told  her 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Hayden,  and  she  still  refuses  to  speak 
to  him.  Her  will  is  a  match  for  yours,  in  spite  of  any 
apparent  nervousness,”  said  Mr.  Bardsley,  who  had  an 
intuitive  feeling  that  a  struggle  was  impending  between 
his  sister  and  his  ward,  and  who  was  also  regretful 
now,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  he  had  allowed  Laura 
to  have  the  arm  of  the  law  so  thoroughly  on  her  side. 
He  was  sorry  enough  for  his  favourite,  but  he  thought 
it  most  likely  that  the  aunt  was  right.  Added  to  this 
there  was  his  indifference  of  character  and  the  inherent 
love  of  peace  at  all  costs  which  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  put  himself  in  the  breach. 

“  You  leave  it  to  me,”  said  Mrs.  Melksham,  nodding 


her  head.  “  I  have  never  allow'ed  myself  to  be  thwarted 
by  a  child  in  my  lifetime,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  I 
shall  not  hurt  her.” 

Mr.  Bardsley  was  not  disposed  to  give  his  countenance 
to  any  extreme  form  of  coercion,  but  he  felt  himself 
getting  into  a  mess,  and  did  not  see  that  anything  could 
be  done  now  bur  to  leave  things  to  take  their  course. 

“  I  speak  of  it  on  the  highest  ground,”  continued 
the  lady,  “  that  of  principle.” 

“  Oh  yes,  I  know,”  muttered  James  Bardsley  to 
himself.  “  Lots  of  things  that  are  disagreeable  are 
done  on  principle.” 

He  was  uncomfortably  reminded  of  how^  Rachel  had 
objected  to  Godwyn’s  mother  on  principle,  and  was 
almost  irritated  into  adding,  “  Please  to  remember  that 
I  am  master  here.” 

But  after  all  it  was  he  who  had  invited  Laura  to 
come  to  help  him  with  a  difficulty.  It  was  better  to 
settle  himself  to  his  book  and  to  leave  the  women  to 
arrange  the  matter  for  themselves,  so  as  to  gain  time  for 
reflection  as  to  whar  should  be  done  if  Laura’s  discipline 
should  prove  to  be  too  seveie  for  his  pet. 

Mrs.  Melksham’s  determination  was  made  the  easier 
from  the  WMy  in  which  the  child  answered  her  when 
she  caught  her  in  her  own  bedroom,  in  which  she  had 
taken  refuge  in  her  first  affiight. 

“You  had  been  told  not  to  go  into  the  study  again. 
How  did  you  venture  to  take  down  the  books  when 
you  had  been  forbidden  to  go  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Melk¬ 
sham,  in  the  voice  which  Humphrey  declared  to  be 
like  a  “  cold  east  wind,”  but  which  had  the  merit  ot 
being  free  from  the  least  trace  of  anger. 

“  I  have  always  been  there  since  I  lived  here.  He 
likes  to  have  me  with  him.  I  don’t  see  what  you  have 
to  do  with  it,”  answered  the  child,  her  little  bosom 
heaving,  with  the  look  of  defiance  again  in  her  shining 
eyes. 

It  was,  as  James  Bardsley  had  expected,  a  tussle  of 
wills  between  the  two,  wflth  the  strength  all  on  one 
side. 

“  You  ought  not  to  answer  in  that  rude  way,”  said 
Mrs.  Melksham,  looking  with  grave  disapproval  at  the 
beauty  of  the  flushed  cheeks  and  the  eyes  shining  like 
two  stars.  “  I  must  punish  you  till  you  promise  to 
obey  my  orders.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  come  down  any  more  to-day,” 
said  Godwyn,  anxious  to  express  her  contempt  for 
such  punishments. 

“  This  room  is  too  pretty  for  you  while  you  are  in 
your  present  frame  of  mind,’’  said  Mrs.  Melksham, 
glancing  w’onderingly,  as  she  had  often  glanced  before, 
at  the  pink  draperies  and  china  ornaments  prepared  for 
the  little  alien  child.  “  There  is  a  very  comfortable  room 
in  another  part  of  the  house,  where  I  intend  to  send 
you.  When  I  go  to  bed  myself  I  will  come  and  let  you 
out.  There  will  be  a  sofa  there,  and  you  can  rest  00  it 
if  you  like.  I  am  afraid  I  am  too  indulgent.  I  only 
require  your  promise  that  you  will  obey  me  in  future 
to  let  you  return  to  your  own  bedroom  directly  I  come 
to  you.  Betsy  will  take  you  there.  It  is  now  four  o’clock, 
and  you  will  have  a  good  many  hours  for  reflection — 
not  too  many — before  I  come.” 
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It  was  in  accordance  with  Betsy’s  entreaties  that  “  her 
young  lady”  was  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  her  own 
pretty  bedroom  when  the  time  came  for  sleep.  Godwyn 
was  accustomed  on  the  summer  nights  to  sit  up  late — 
too  late,  as  Mrs.  Melksham  had  often  declared,  to  be 
good  for  her — therefore  the  punishment  appeared  at 
first  sight  to  be  a  very  mild  one.  It  was  only  Betsy 
who  muttered  to  herself  as  she  coaxed  the  shrinking 
little  girl  to  follow  her  quickly  to  a  room  in  the  empty 
wing  in  the  older  part  of  the  house,  “  It’s  a  cruel  shame 
to  put  the  weakly  thing  in  here,  when  the  room  ain’t 
generally  used,  and  she  so  fearsome  like.” 

“  I  don’t  care  about  it,  Betsy ;  don’t  let  her  think 
that  I  care  about  it,”  said  Godwyn,  still  defiant,  re¬ 
pressing  the  sob  which  Betsy’s  sympathy  threatened  to 
make  heave  up  in  her  little  throat,  and  pushing  away 
the  tea  and  bread  and  butter  which,  contrary  to  orders, 
the  old  woman  had  provided.  “Take  it  away  ;  lam 
not  hungry — I  don’t  care  to  eat  anything.” 

But  when  Betsy  left  her,  her  courage  broke  down. 
The  kind  old  woman  was  herself  partly  the  source  of 
the  mischief ;  she  had  told  her  all  sorts  of  ghost  tales 
of  this  part  of  the  house. 

There  was  an  old  piece  of  tapestry  which  Godwyn 
would  have  admired  had  Humphrey  been  with  her,  but 
which  now  caused  little  thrills  of  horror  to  run  through 
her  veins.  The  figures  on  it  seemed  to  advance  to  meet 
her  as  Betsy’s  retreating  footsteps  resounded  through 
the  empty  passage.  Mrs.  Melksham  had  been  true  to 
her  word  ;  she  had  had  a  sofa  placed  in  the  room,  which 
was  otherwise  unfurnished.  It  was  a  comfortable  sofa, 
and  yet  it  seemed  like  irony  to  suppose  that  Godwyn 
could  rest  upon  it  and  forget  her  troubles  in  sleep. 
She  did  not  know  that  Mrs.  Melksham’s  imagination 
was  not  in  the  least  like  hers,  and  that  that  lady 
would  have  had  no  ears  for  the  unexplained  night 
sounds,  which,  as  evening  drew  near,  made  her  own 
nerves  tingle.  She  was  stronger  than  she  had  been 
when  Humphrey  had  locked  her  in  the  church — yet 
that  had  only  been  for  a  short  time — the  misery  had 
soon  ceased.  Merciful  faintness  had  come  to  her,  but 
now  she  was  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  faint.  She 
forced  herself  to  investigate  some  of  the  unexplained 
noises.  The  tapping,  like  that  of  bony  fingers,  at  the 
small  panes  of  glass  in  the  window,  proved  to  be  only 
the  branches  of  ivy  and  the  stray  suckers  of  the  Virginia 
creeper  shaken  by  the  wind  against  the  glass.  The 
shuffling,  which  had  sounded  like  the  noise  of  foot¬ 
steps,  was,  after  all,  only  the  same  wind  shaking  the  loose 
old  tapestry.  Yet  the  windows  were  terribly  small  and 
encrusted  with  dirt.  T wilight  came  to  that  wing  of  the 
house  an  hour  earlier  than  to  the  newer,  airier  rooms. 
At  one  moment  she  determined  to  risk  it  and  give  a 
sharp  pull  at  the  bell.  Then  she  discovered  that  there 
was  no  bell — no  means  of  communication  with  the 
other  inmates  of  the  house.  Her  nerves  were  at  last 
strung  to  the  highest  possible  pitch,  when  a  horrible 
cry  startled  her  ears,  and  there  was  a  rush  of  wings 
near  the  window  which  curdled  her  blood.  The  ivy 
overhung  the  window,  but  just  then  she  could  not  think 
of  it  or  remember  the  possible  existence  of  any  other 
living  creature  in  the  deserted  place  but  herself. 
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Hitherto,  owing  to  her  better  state  of  health,  she  had 
been  in  a  wholesomer,  healthier  condition  than  during 
the  previous  winter,  but  now  again  she  seemed  to  lose 
all  control  over  her  senses,  and  to  be  standing  on  the 
narrow  boundary  line  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen. 

She  raised  her  voice  as  loudly  as  it  was  possible  for 
her  to  raise  it.  The  tears  which  she  generally  re¬ 
strained  came  mining  down  her  cheeks,  and  her  slight 
frame  was  shaken  by  heaving  sobs  as  with  agony  im¬ 
parted  by  terror  she  struck  against  the  locked  door  till 
she  grazed  the  flesh  on  her  little  fists. 

“  I  hate  her  !  I  hate  her  !  O  God  !  help  me  not  to 
feel  so  wicked,”  she  called  aloud,  as  she  recognised  the 
impotence  of  her  childish  strength.  “  Why  did  she 
shut  me  in  here  ?” 

“  Screech  as  loud  as  you  like  if  it’s  any  comfort  to 
you,  my  dear.  /  am  coming,”  called  a  cheery  voice 
from  outside  the  window,  as  at  the  same  moment  there 
was  a  clash  of  glass  and  Humphrey’s  round  head  ap¬ 
peared  through  the  crazy  old  frame,  which  he  was 
pulling  to  pieces. 

She  could  see  his  form  but  not  his  face,  the  rosiness 
of  which  was  obscured  by  the  twilight,  as  he  cried  in 
a  voice  of  triumph — 

“  There  !  I  knew  the  hammer  would  do  it  in  a  jiffy  ; 
we  shall  soon  have  a  place  big  enough  to  lift  my  lady 
down  by  the  ladder.  Oh,  you  need  not  mind  it ;  I 
determined  I’d  outwit  her  when  she  said  she’d  locked 
you  up — and  I  remembered  that  night  in  the  church 
when  you  were  such  a  good  little  creature  as  never  to 
blab.  Most  girls  would  have  been  blurting  it  out  at 
once,  but  you  are  hardly  like  a  girl — except  in  being 
such  a  coward.  There — don’t  shake  so,”  he  added, 
when  he  clambered  into  the  room  to  help  her  up  ;  “/ 
will  take  all  the  blame.  Uncle  won’t  be  angry  with 
tne.  Indeed,  he  knew  all  about  it,  though  we  must 
keep  it  close.  I  told  him  what  I  meant  to  do,  and  he 
actually  helped  me  to  find  the  ladder.” 

She  whispered  her  story  of  the  noises,  and  he 
laughed  louder  than  ever. 

“  You’re  a  queer  little  fish,”  he  said,  in  his  patro¬ 
nising  fashion  ;  “  it’s  my  belief  the  noises  are  all  in  your 
own  fancy.’’ 

“  Not  that  terrible  scream,”  said  Godwyn,  still 
shrinking  from  the  proposed  descent  by  the  ladder. 

“  Scream  ?  Oh,  to  be  sure,  it  was  some  rascally  old 
owl.  There’s  lots  of  ivy  on  that  wall,  and  the  owls 
are  pretty  abundant,  I  can  tell  you.  I  remember  an 
owl  was  in  my  bedroom  once — he  got  down  the  chim¬ 
ney — he  was  ruffled  all  over,  with  awful  eyes.  Why, 
if  you’d  been  in  my  case  we  should  have  had  an  inquest 
the  next  morning,”  said  the  boy,  still  shaking  with 
laughter. 

The  first  serious  fracas  between  James  Bardsley  and 
his  sister  took  place  when  the  former  refused  to  blame 
his  nephew  for  the  daring  impudence  of  his  adventure. 

“  Excuse  me,”  said  Mrs,  Melksham,  drawing  herself 
up,  and  recovering  her  temper  as  soon  as  her  brother 
lost  his,  “  but  I  am  sure  you  must  see  now  how  or¬ 
dinary  life  would  soon  become  unbearable  under  such 
conditions  as  these.  The  girl  is  already  perfectly  un¬ 
manageable,  and  I  decline  to  wait  for  any  irreparable 
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scene.  I  advise  you  to  send  her  away — to  some  good 
school.” 

Laura,  as  she  expressed  It,  “  washed  her  hands  of 
it”  after  she  had  given  this  advice  as  final.  She  and 
her  daughter  left  Dornton  the  next  morning,  taking 
courteous  leave  of  Mr.  Bardsley,  who  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  himself. 

The  upshot  of  this  was  that  in  a  few  weeks  Mrs. 
Melksham  heard  from  her  brother,  saying  that  he  had 
made  arrangements  to  send  Godwyn  abroad. 

“I  shall  visit  her  once  a  year  myself  at  Heidel¬ 
berg,”  he  wrote,  to  Laura’s  astonishment — not  adding 
that  he  w'as  so  determined  to  free  the  child  from  the 
interference  of  his  relations,  and  to  separate  her,  for 
a  time,  from  Humphrey,  that  he  had  broken  through 
his  solitary  habits  for  the  sake  of  effecting  this  pur¬ 
pose.  “  The  English  lady,”  he  wrote,  “  who  keeps 
the  school,  seems  to  be  in  every  way  an  admirable 
person.  She  pays  great  attention  to  those  children 
whose  education  has  been  neglected.  The  neighbour¬ 
hood  is  beautiful — the  living  good.  My  little  (jodwyn 
will  have  the  best  instruction,  both  from  English  and 
foreign  masters,  and  I  shall  be  much  disappointed  if 
she  does  not  return  to  me  a  good  and  accomplished 
woman.” 

“  Who  would  have  thought  it  of  James  ?”  said  Mrs. 
Melksham,  as  she  pondered  over  the  letter.  “  Well, 
the  child  is  twelve  years  old,  and  the  heir  to  the  pro¬ 
perty  is  fifteen.  It  is  quite  time  they  should  be  separated. 
Of  course  the  property  must  be  drained  of  money  for 
the  little  alien’s  education.  Well,  I  believe  Heidelberg 
is  as  cheap  as  any  where.” 


BOOK  II.— CHAPTER  I. 

Seven  years  had  passed,  and  a  great  transformation 
had  taken  place  in  the  manor-house  at  Dornton.  A  year 
before,  in  honour  of  Humphrey’s  coming  of  age,  an  army 
of  white-jacketed  men,  imported  from  Exeter,  bad  been 
employed,  with  pails  and  plaster,  cutting  out  rotten 
patches  from  the  damaged  ceilings,  renewing  the  wood¬ 
work  and  paint,  and  driving  away  the  rats  and  owls  from 
the  older  and  previously  uninhabitable  part  of  the  house. 

There  were  a  few  things  about  which  Mr.  Bardsley 
had  been  arbitrary.  No  workmen  had  been  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  old  remains  of  Elizabethan  architecture, 
of  which  he  was  justly  proud;  but  there  were  other  things 
in  which  Humphrey  and  the  innovators  had  been  allowed 
to  have  their  way.  Close  to  the  old  terrace  a  lawn  had 
been  clipped  for  Badminton,  croquet  being  abandoned 
as  a  middle-class  amusement ;  and  a  domed  conservatory 
l  ad  been  Introduced  at  the  end  of  the  drawing-room, 
which  lightened  it  considerably,  and  glorified  it  Mith 
flowers. 

Mr.  Bardsley  sighed  a  little  over  these  supposed 
improvements,  which  had  resulted,  as  he  acknowledged, 
from  his  determination  to  send  Humphrey  to  Oxford. 
From  that  time  the  younger  man  had  had  the  upper  hand 
over  the  elder  one,  and — though  Mr.  Bardsley  was  still 
accustomed  to  command  respect  in  all  particulars,  and 
to  be  as  insistant  as  ever  about  trifles — he  found  himself 


compelled  to  admit  Humphrey’s  friends,  and,  with  them, 
his  own  relations,  to  his  house,  making  a  grace  of  the 
necessity,  and,  whenever  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
hide  himself  in  his  own  sanctum,  forcing  himself  to  be 
punctiliously  polite  to  his  visitors,  in  spite  of  his  openly- 
acknowledged  objection  to  company. 

It  was  July,  and  Humphrey  had  just  completed  his 
term  of  absence  at  the  University.  The  colours  were  as 
brilliant  at  Dornton  as  they  had  been  at  Midsummer 
seven  years  before.  The  sky  was  as  blue  as  turquoise,  ! 
with  floating  clouds  ;  the  liquid  sapphire  of  the  sea 
was  again  shot  with  green,  like — as  the  children  used  to 
say — to  a  peacock’s  feathers,  and  the  cliffs  were  bright 
with  patches  of  lingering  gorse.  But  the  young  man  was 
still  somewhat  discontented  with  his  retreat,  and  had 
a  vague  sense  of  something  wanting  in  it,  which  made 
it  contrast  unfavourably  with  the  grass-plot  in  the  college 
court,  where,  but  a  short  time  since,  the  lime-trees  had 
been  musical  with  bird  and  bee.  His  college  friends 
were  dispersed  on  walking  tours,  reading  parties,  and 
boating  excursions,  through  some  cf  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  in  the  British  islands  and  the  continent  of  Europe. 

But  Humphrey  had  already,  in  the  long  vacations,  visited 
the  Highlands,  the  mountains  of  Wales,  Keswick,  and 
Grasmere.  He  had  been  to  Cowes  and  Scarborough,  I 
Switzerland  and  the  Rhine,  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  and  his  uncle  could  not  be  thought  unreasonable  i 
in  hoping  that  he  would  settle  down  for  a  time  amongst 
the  lanes  and  streams  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  if 
retired,  watering-places  in  Devonshire. 

The  old  man  was  naturally  proud  of  his  heir.  For 
Humphrey  had  grown  up  to  be  as  strong  as  a  young 
Hercules,  and  handsome  enough  for  a  modern,  if  not 
for  an  ancient,  Apollo.  It  was  difficult  to  see  what 
purpose  had  been  accomplished  by  Humphrey’s  stay  at 
Oxford,  except  that,  as  Mr.  Bardsley  said,  the  boy  had 
learnt  to  be  a  gentleman.  Humphrey  had  imbibed  some 
sentiment  from  his  early  friendship  with  Godwyn,  and 
the  combination  of  beauties  for  which  Oxford  is  pro¬ 
bably  unrivalled,  as  a  scene  of  mingled  sweetness  and  j 
solemnity,  seemed  to  have  fired  his  imagination.  He  5 
was  never  tired  of  descanting  on  the  cool  gardens  and 
grey  cloisters,  the  meadows  and  venerable  structures, 
girded  round  by  the  waters  of  the  Isis  and  the  Cher- 
well.  He  could  talk  about  the  solitude  and  beauty  of 
the  Magdalen  and  Christ  Church  walks,  but  he  admitted 
that  he  was  glad  enough  to  escape  to  them  from  the 
routine  of  lectures  and  daily  trammels  of  ordinary  college  | 

life.  Humphrey  was  wont  to  say,  w-ithout  being  in  ; 

the  least  ashamed  of  it,  that  he  had  done  as  little  as  it  1 

was  possible  for  a  man  to  do  at  Oxford.  He  could  ' 

play  a  few  tunes  on  the  violin,  and — dabbling  a  little  l 

in  water-colours — had  found  subjects  enough  to  stock 
his  portfolios  in  the  woods  and  straggling  villages,  with  | 
glimpses  of  the  broad  river  towards  Thame  in  one 
direction,  and  Farringdon  in  another.  The  wonder  was, 
that  putting  on  the  steam  at  the  last,  with  the  aid  of  an 
experienced  “  coach,”  he  had  managed  to  scrape  through 
his  examinations.  A  more  languid  fellow,  except  in 
the  cricketing  and  rowing,  and  the  dabbling  in  art,  in 
which  he  thought  he  excelled,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find  in  that  July  weather  in  all  the  county 
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of  Devonshire.  Yet  the  general  verdict  was,  that  the 
younger  Mr.  Bardsley  was  charming — never  priggish 
or  dictatorial,  which  was  considered  to  be  the  more 
surprising  as  he  was  the  heir  to  so  large  a  property, 
and  as  certain  deposits,  left  from  the  reading  which  had 
filtered  through  his  mind,  enabled  him  to  talk  well  on 
a  good  many  subjects.  Did  he  not  content  himself 
with  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  country  in  such  a  dead 
time  of  the  year,  when  many  of  his  friends  were  in 
London  ? 

“  He  is  perfectly  harmless,  without  any  vicious  tastes, 
and  that  is  the  best  you  can  say  for  him,”  decided 
Mrs.  Melksham  in  her  usual  incisive  manner,  when 
Rachel  declared  that  their  nephew  was  altered  for  the 
better. 

As  to  the  paper-mills,  by  which  the  money  that  was 
to  be  his  in  the  future  was  realised,  it  never  occurred  to 
Humphrey  to  trouble  himself  at  all  about  them.  He  had 
been  accustomed  to  leave  the  workpeople  entirely  to  Mr. 
Hayden,  understanding  from  his  uncle  that  “  the  less 
Hayden  was  interfered  with  the  better.” 

For  the  verve  and  brightness  of  his  boyhood,  for  the 
affluence  of  youthful  spirits,  which  had  at  one  time 
distinguished  him,  the  heir  was  no  longer  remarkable. 
A  fastidious  critic  might  have  deplored  that  idleness  and 
supineness  should  be  allowed  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
such  a  character ;  those  who  loved  him  might  have 
guessed  that  Humphrey  had  still  his  generous  impulses, 
his  reserves  of  unexpected  strength.  At  present  he 
was  supposed  to  be  much  smitten  by  the  attractions  of 
a  pretty  and  rather  fast  brunette,  who,  with  her  mother, 
was  staying  at  Dornton.  There  was  not,  as  Mrs. 
Melksham  remarked,  “  a  more  spoiled  child  in  all 
Devonshire  than  Olive  Neale,”  whose  mother,  a  bright 
matron  of  some  fifty-five  years,  in  rather  weak  health, 
was  entirely  managed  by  her.  Whether  Humphrey 
was  really  “  smitten”  by  the  charms  of  Olive  Neale  was 
a  fact  best  known  to  himself.  It  argued  little  that  he 
did  not  take  the  pains  to  deny  the  imputation.  If  they 
had  said  that  Humphrey  was  about  to  commit  a  murder, 
he  probably  would  not  have  troubled  himself  to  deny  it. 
He  was  certainly  artist  enough  to  be  impressed  by  the 
beauty  of  the  girl,  brilliant  with  a  brilliancy  of  colour¬ 
ing  which  scarcely  ever  survives  childhood. 

Mrs.  Melksham,  as  she  confided  to  her  sister,  “  had 
her  eye  on  Olive.”  For  she  was  also  a  visitor  at 
Dornton,  not  with  her  elder  daughter,  Florence,  who 
had  satisfied  her  mother’s  expectations  by  marrying  a 
man  who  was  not  only  rich,  but  had  also  been  knighted, 
but  with  a  second  daughter  who  was  barely  seventeen, 
and  whom  Humphrey  would  compare  to  Goethe’s 
Gretchen,  with  her  fair  hair  falling  round  her  shoulders. 
Olive  Neale  looked  upon  Christine  Melksham  as  a  pretty 
foil  to  herself,  for  the  child  was  so  far  from  being  a  rival 
to  her,  that  whilst  her  pale  face  contrasted  artistically 
with  her  own  bright  cheeks  and  Hashing  eyes,  Christine 
was  timid  and  nervous,  needing  protection  and  help. 
The  two  girls  “  grouped,”  as  Humphrey  with  his 
artistic  slang  declared,  but  Olive  had  all  the  talk  to  her¬ 
self.  All  the  youthful  vigour  seemed  to  be  subdued  in 
Christine  ;  she  was  overawed  and  constantly  depressed, 
especially  in  her  mother’s  presence.  All  children  are 


not  so  easily  moulded  as  some  parents  think,  and  Mrs. 
Melksham  was  constantly  deploring  that  it  was  not  her 
fault  if,  in  Christine’s  case,  her  usual  system  fell  short. 
She  really  loved  Christine  as  much  as  she  had  loved 
Florence,  and  was  even  now  planning  excursions  and 
picnics  to  try  to  rouse  her  out  of  her  melancholy.  But 
if  she  could  have  seen  the  gleam  of  hostility  which  occa¬ 
sionally  (lashed  from  her  child’s  eyes — when  the  poor 
girl,  who  was  neither  stupid  nor  indolent,  but  who  had 
been  crammed  against  her  will  w  ith  useless  accomplish¬ 
ments,  was  for  ever  having  it  dinned  into  her  ears  how 
fortunate  her  sister  had  been  to  make  so  good  a  match, 
and  that  she  must  also  marry  well,  for  the  benefit  of  her 
family,  that  she  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  her 
younger  sister  and  a  younger  brother,  who  cost  so  much 
in  their  education  at  their  respective  schools,  and  in 
wearing  out  their  clothing — she  would  have  recognised 
her  mistake  in  thinking  that  all  her  girls  had  been  sent 
into  the  world  simply  to  conform  to  her  will  and  to 
minister  to  her  pleasure.  Christine,  she  justified  herself 
by  saying,  required  “  rousing  she  never  would  have 
talked  so  had  it  been  Florence.  Some  girls,  she  would 
declare,  were  too  forward,  and  required  keeping  back, 
but  in  this  case  the  danger  lay  in  the  other  direction. 

“  Poor  Mrs.  Melksham  !”  Humphrey  laughed  at  her 
for  the  stiffness  which  he  said  was  the  result  of  “  moral 
rheumatism.”  She  wanted  to  have  her  daughter  per¬ 
fectly  trained,  and  to  look  back  upon  her  work  with 
self-approval  when  it  was  ended,  as  a  thing  rounded  and 
completed  like  a  properly-proved  sum.  She  could 
admit  of  no  flaws  or  imperfections  in  her  work,  and 
that  the  girl  should  obey  her  for  her  own  good,  and 
know  no  opinions  but  her  own,  would  have  been  like  a 
strain  of  music  in  her  ears.  But  that  her  daughter  should 
show  an  independent  will ;  that  she  should  prefer  to  stay 
•at  home  when  it  was  good  for  her  health  to  go  out ;  that 
she  should  hate  music,  though  money  had  been  wasted 
on  teaching  it  to  her,  and  that  absolute  neglect  should 
be  preferable  to  anything  like  despotic  severity — all  this 
was  incredible.  In  Christine’s  case  it  had  ended  in  a 
melancholy  distaste  for  everything — a  distaste  which  was 
not  incompatible  with  a  little  liking  for  admiration,  but 
which  only  made  Dornton  tolerable  to  her  because  it 
was  better  to  be  there  than  with  the  noisy  little  com¬ 
panions  who  dinned  her  in  the  holidays  at  her  uncon¬ 
genial  home. 

What  distress  of  mind  the  poor  girl  would  have 
suffered  if  she  could  have  known  the  secret  explanation 
of  their  long  stay  at  Dornton,  and  the  humiliating  fact 
that  her  mother  had  that  “  eye”  of  which  she  was  always 
boasting  on  Humphrey  as  well  as  Olive,  for  certain 
schemes  of  her  own,  I  am  saved  from  recording.  But 
Mr.  Bardsley  was  sharper  than  she  was.  Though  he 
had  grown  more  grey  and  wrinkled,  and  more  spare, 
though  he  occasionally  condescended  to  the  help  of  a 
stick,  to  enable  him  to  walk  as  erect  as  ever,  and  though 
he  was  secluded  constantly  to  the  privacy  of  his  own 
room,  yet  his  faculties  were  still  remarkably  keen  ;  he 
saw  through  the  ladies’  plans,  and  he  too  had  a  favourite 
scheme.  He  was  conscious  of  nervousness  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  slightly  to  hint  at  his  intentions  for  the  future  to  his 
sister 'Rachel  on  the  eve  of  the  day  when,  after  seven 
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years’  absence,  his  favourite,  Godwyn  Payton,  was 
expected  to  arrive,  carefully  chaperoned,  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  to  take  up  her  residence  in  the  home  which  for 
the  present  was  to  be  hers. 

After  her  first  remonstrance  against  receiving  Ellen’s 
child,  he  remembered  that  Rachel  had  never  been  guilty 
of  interference.  It  was  easier  to  speak  to  Rachel  than 
it  would  have  been  to  speak  to  Laura,  now  that  the 
infirmities  of  advancing  years  reminded  him  that  death 
might  some  day  take  him  by  surprise. 

“  I  have  not  seen  Godwyn,”  he  said  with  trembling 
voice,  “  for  two  whole  years.  You  know  I  have  not  been 
sufficiently  strong  to  travel  as  fiir  as  Heidelberg.  She 
seemed  sc  happy  when  I  last  saw  her,  dear  child,  leap¬ 
ing  about  like  a  young  fawn  as  she  insisted  on  guiding 
me  herself  about  the  old  ruins,  quoting  as  she  used  to 
quote — how  they  laughed  at  her  for  quoting  Shakspeare  ! 
— passages  from  lx)ngfellow’s  Hyperion,  illustrativeof  her 
favourite  places — quoting,  rye,  and  translating,  bits  from 
her  favourite  German  poets.  How  surprised  Laura  will 
be  when  she  sees  her,  and  hears  her  talk  !  and  how  glad 
I  am  I  did  not  send  her  to  one  of  those  dreadfully  mis¬ 
managed  schools  which  one  sometimes  hears  of — schools 
which  send  out  their  supply  of  mothers  for  a  future 
generation,  with  a  black  ewe  or  two  to  blacken  the  wool 
of  the  innocent  young  lambs  !” 

“  You  cannot  be  sure  how  your  experiment  will  have 
turned  out,  James ;  it  was  an  experiment,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,”  said  Rachel  hesitatingly.  “  Laura” — and  he 
guessed  from  her  intonation  that  she  thought  the  senti¬ 
ment  an  unkind  one — “  Laura  thinks  you  may  have  to 
part  with  her  again  if  she  should  prove  headstrong.” 

“  Laura  thinks  !"  he  said,  starting  up  angrily,  and  re¬ 
peating  the  words  contemptuously.  “  I  will  not  have 
any  more  of  Laura’s  meddling  in  my  concerns  ;  I  tell 
you  it  was  Laura’s  fault  I  have  been  deprived  of  her  all 
this  time.  I  hear  golden  opinions  from  Heidelberg,  but  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  miss  her — the  darling  child  ! 
I  could  not  be  robbed  twice  of  her  for  any  consideration 
on  earth.” 

“  You  seem  to  know  her  well ;  has  she  always  written 
to  you  ?” 

“Always.  Yes,  she  has  been  such  a  faithful  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  all  her  little  heart  as  clear  to  me  as  white 
paper.” 

“  How  about  the  father  ?”  asked  Rachel,  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  as  if  she  were  treading  on  eggs,  speaking  doubtfully 
and  dropping  her  voice.  “  I  remember  your  telling  me 
a  dreadful  long  story  about  him  years  ago.  Is  this  story 
to  be  hidden  from  the  daughter  still  ?  I  have  no  very 
distinct  idea  about  it.” 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  he  said, 

“  Let  her  rest  in  ignorance.  It  is  no  sin  to  be  glad  I 
have  not  heard  from  him,  surely.” 

“  If  you  think  it  is  right  to  keep  her  in  ignorance — 
you  know  your  own  concerns  best — but  I  should  have 
thought,”  commenced  the  lady  doubtfully,  and  then 
suddenly  stopped,  remembering  it  was  to  her  own  interest 
to  keep  on  gc^  terms  with  James. 

James  had  been  good  to  her  all  these  years.  He  had  not 
only  supplied  her  with  the  necessaries  but  with  the  super¬ 
fluities  of  life,  and  the  fingers  were  covered  with  rings 


which  Rachel  extended,  instead  of  further  words,  with 
a  sort  of  flourish,  as  if  to  dismiss  a  subject  on  which  she 
had  become  fearful  of  expressing  too  strong  an  opinion. 
The  new  element  of  dissipation  which  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  quiet  household  at  Dornton,  the  picnics, 
rides,  and  drives  which  were  constantly  being  planned 
by  Mrs.  Melksham,  Humphrey,  or  Mrs.  Neale,  were  as 
distasteful  to  Rachel  as  they  were  to  her  brother.  Olive 
Neale  had  been  occasionally  scornful  tothequiet  lady,  who 
in  her  turn  had  been  thoroughly  disgusted  by  the  manners 
which  she  considered  to  be  “  unmaidenly”  and  loud- 
Altogcther  the  new  generation  had  become  a  perplexing 
puzzle  to  Rachel,  but  her  heart  had  turned  by  way  of 
relief  to  the  absent  Godwyn. 

“  Speak  out,  Rachel,”  said  her  brother,  who  did  not 
wish  to  consider  the  subject  dismissed. 

“lam  thinking  about  by-and-by.” 

“  /  often  think  of  it.” 

“  Humphrey  is  the  heir  -,  you  have  already  promised 
him  your  fortune,  and  you — you  are  not  a  man  to  go 
back  from  your  promise.” 

“  No,  you  have  hit  it.  I  also  adopted  this  dear  child, 
but  I  cannot  give  her  what  I  had  already  promised  to 
Humphrey ;  and  I — I  have  uncomfortable  thoughts 
about  it  sometimes  myself.  I  don’t  want  to  be  con¬ 
triving,  after  I  have  educated  her,  how  to  take  my 
change  out  in  my  own  increased  happiness  ;  it  is  of  the 
girl  as  well  as  of  Humphrey  that  I  want  to  thiuk.  I  don’t 
want  to  be  such  an  old  fool  as  to  wish  to  turn  her  into 
a  plaything.” 

“  Well,  then,  if  you  can’t  be  sure  that  she  will  always 
live  in  such  luxurious  circumstances,  why  not  let  her 
have  something  else  satisfactory  to  fall  back  upon  ?” 

“  I  have  given  her  that  already  in  the  best  education 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  give  her,”  he  answered,  think¬ 
ing  his  logic  irrefragable. 

“  Why  not  let  her  have  practice  in  teaching  ?” 

“  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it.” 

“  But  it  may  be  necessary  to  think  of  it.” 

“  I  hope  not.  Do  you  remember  how  fond  Hum¬ 
phrey  used  to  be  of  her  ?” 

“  When  they  were  mere  children.” 

“  But  he  may  be  fond  of  her  now,"  persisted  the  old 
man.  “  If  Humphrey  marries  to  please  me,  he  will 
marry  the  child  of  my  adoption.” 

Rachel  shook  her  head. 

“  He  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  especially  if  you 
try  to  press  him  on  the  subject.  He  will  marry  Olive 
Neale.” 

“  Heaven  forbid  !”  said  James  a  little  warmly.  “  I 
shall  exercise  no  open  pressure,  of  couise,  but  I  have 
my  own  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and  I  thought,”  he 
continued  nervously,  “  I  would  just  give  you  a  gentle 
hint,  Rachel.  Women  have  a  way  sometimes  of  in¬ 
fluencing — I  am  anxious  about  it.” 

Rachel  shook  her  head.  Her  experience  of  life  had 
taught  her  to  discourage  all  such  schemes,  but  her 
brother  seemed  to  be  caught  on  the  horns  of  a  strange 
dilemma,  and  his  device  seemed  to  him  to  be  his  best 
way  out  of  it.  She  sincerely  pitied  him. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

In  spite  of  Rachel’s  warniogs  it  was  difficult  for 
Mr.  liardsley  to  help  being  inconveniently,  and,  as 
Humphrey  thought,  almost  disagreeably,  glad  on  the 
morning  of  Godwyn’s  expected  arrival.  Forgetful  of  all 
his  good  resolutions  he  gave  pointed  hints,  so  that  the 
young  man’s  memory  went  back  to  an  episode  of  his 
boyhood  almost  with  an  emotion  of  anger  and  regret. 

“  What  a  fool  he  must  have  made  himself  about  that 
babyish  girl,  that  every  one  should  be  able  to  laugh  at 
him  about  it  to  his  face  !  and  what  a  confounded  nuisance 
it  would  be  if  people  should  form  all  sorts  of  theories 
on  the  strength  of  his  ‘  calfishness  !’  ”  He  felt,  in  his  first 
scorn  at  the  allusions  made  by  his  uncle,  as  if  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  come  to  an  immediate  under¬ 
standing  about  the  matter,  and  to  make  Mr.  liardsley 
then  and  there  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Godwyn’s 
coming  home  was  a  subject  of  perfect  indifference  to 
him.  And  yet  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  could  not  deny 
that  he  had  a  sort  of  anxiety  to  see  her  again  ;  he  had 
sometimes  thought  it  was  the  anxiety  which  made  him 
feel  unsettled. 

It  was  well  for  Godwyn — whose  lady  friend  parted 
with  her  in  London  early  that  morning,  after  seeing  her 
safely  into  a  first-class  carriage,  to  make  her  way  to 
Devonshire  for  the  first  time  alone — that  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  little  scheme  which  might  prove  so  fatal 
to  her  happiness.  The  weather  was  fine  and  clear,  and 
she  had  had  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding  prospect, 
which  brought  back  strange  remembrances,  before 
Mr.  Bardsley  came  to  meet  her  at  the  neighbouring 
station.  The  old  man  was  less  reticent  than  usual  in  his 
unwonted  excitement.  The  effort  had  evidently  been  a 
great  one  for  him,  and  to  Godwyn — to  whom  it  seemed 
quite  odd  to  be  treated  with  the  deference  due  to  a 
grown-up  young  lady — this  unnecessary  fuss  about  her 
comforts  was  vexatious  rather  thaa  pleasing. 

Is  that  quite  the  thing  ?  I  don’t  understand  much 
abcxit  costumes,  but  wouldn’t  it  have  been  better  if  you 
had  put  on  a  less  schoolgirlish  dress,  my  dear  ?"  said 
Mr.  Bardsley,  when  the  carriage-wheels  were  moving 
slowly  over  the  road,  and  his  ward,  after  being  warmly 
entreated  to  rest  herself  on  the  cushions,  was  sitting  by 
his  side  with  her  hand  in  his.  The  dress  which  she 
wore  was  of  some  coarse  and  cheap  material,  none  the 
fresher  for  her  journey,  and  he  noticed  with  some 
annoyance  that  the  pale  neutral  tint  was  trying  to  a  com¬ 
plexion  in  which  a  red  glow,  caused  by  exposure  to 
vnnd  and  sun,  had  replaced  the  usual  fair,  cool  pink. 

**  It  is  my  travelling  dress — one  of  my  school  dresses, 
you  know.  I  am  only  a  schoolgirl,  and  you  did  not 
write  to  me  to  put  on  any  better,”  she  answered,  per- 
ceivmg  his  annoyance,  in  the  low,  sonorous  tones  which 
had  usually  proved  effectual  in  soothing  his  vexation. 

“Ah!  you  have  no  idea  how  smart  we  have  all 
grown  at  Dornton ;  times  have  changed  since  you  were 
with  us,”  he  said  with  a  slight  laugh,  not  liking  to  con¬ 
fess  to  her  what  reason  he  had  to  fear  that  an  ungainly 
appearance  would  put  her  in  the  wrong  at  once  with 
some  of  his  guests  at  the  manor-house. 

Quick -sighted  Godwyn  understood  more  than  he 


explained  to  her.  But  she  did  not  tell  him  that  she 
understood,  and  when  they  reached  the  well-remembered 
height  leading  to  the  manor-house,  and  commanding  an 
extensive  panorama,  after  a  toilsome  ascent  up  a  winding 
road  at  the  back  of  the  cliff,  the  sight  quickly  obliterated 
all  thoughts  of  self.  Her  astonishment  at  the  transfor¬ 
mation  which  the  house  and  grounds  had  undergone  was 
only  equalled  by  her  surprise,  when  they  were  ushered 
into  the  drawing-room,  at  the  appearance  of  a  girl  appa¬ 
rently  a  few  years  older  than  herself, piquan/e,  black-eyed, 
brown-skinned,  carmine-cheeked,  and  elegantly  got  up, 
with  the  white  folds  of  her  alpaca  dress  falling  in  lines  of 
drapery  which  showed  the  supple  grace  of  her  figure, 
who  advanced  to  meet  her,  and  introduced  herself,  speak¬ 
ing  in  a  manufactured  sort  of  voice,  probably,  as  Godwyn 
thought,  founded  on  somebody  else’s  way  of  speaking. 

“  Mrs.  Melksham  is  dressing  for  dinner,”  she  said. 
“You  are  later  than  we  thought  you  would  be.  Chris¬ 
tine  and  I  dressed  earlier  to  be  ready  in  case  you  should 
be  late.  I  am  under  the  uncomfortable  necessity  of 
introducing  myself — yout  intended  friend,  Olive  Neale. 
This  is  your  cousin — Christine  Melksham.” 

Even  in  the  assumed  gravity  of  her  speech  there  was 
a  little  sarcastic  lingering  on  the  word  “cousin,”  as 
another  girl  pale  and  shrinking,  with  her  fair  hair  in  two 
long  plaits,  and  a  black  velvet  bodice — recalling  to 
Godwyn’s  mind,  as  to  Humphrey’s,  the  likeness  to 
Goethe’s  Griitchen — followed  her  from  the  conservatory, 
in  which  both  of  them  had  been  sitting.  The  conser¬ 
vatory  was  one  of  the  surprises — lighting  up  the  old- 
fashioned  drawing-room,  which  had  formerly  been  so 
dark — with  its  tesselated  pavement,  its  baskets  of  trailing 
creepers,  and  its  sweet-scented  flowers  and  evergreens. 
But  the  greatest  surprise  of  all  was  when  a  third  person, 
dressed  as  a  cricketer — also  in  “  virgin  white”  a  little 
mud-bespattered  in  places,  as  it  contrasted  with  Olive 
Neale’s  alpaca,  and  with  a  coppery  shining  on  his  cheeks 
and  nose,  showing  that  he  too  had  been  exposed  during 
the  last  few  days  to  the  scorching  brightness  of  the 
weather,  stepped  from  beneath  the  flowering  clematis 
to  the  inlaid  polished  floor  of  the  drawing-room,  just  as 
she  felt  her  face  growing  redder  and  redder  in  its  bash¬ 
fulness — and  held  out  his  hand. 

Could  this  be  Humphrey  ? — this  fine  tall  fellow,  so 
like  a  regular  athlete  ?  He  must,  she  thought,  be  six 
feet  high,  for  Godwyn  was  much  over  five  feet  herself, 
and  yet  she  had  to  look  up  to  him.  The  face,  she 
thought,  contrasted  rather  oddly  with  the  clean-limbed 
figure.  To  ier  mind  the  features  were  by  no  means 
those  of  the  Apollo  type ;  the  eyes  were  too  dreamy,  the 
expression  too  languid,  for  a  man. 

She  was  forced  to  look  up  to  him  as  she  answered 
Olive’s  greeting,  and  as  she  did  so  she  noticed  something 
which  disturbed  her.  The  languid  expression  of  the 
face  passed  away  for  a  moment,  and  she  fancied  she  saw 
surprise,  almost  disappointment,  in  the  gaze  which  he 
fixed  upon  her. 

She  dropped  his  hand,  and  the  redness  which  Mr. 
Bardsley  had  deplored  changed  suddenly  into  rivers  of 
scarlet,  overflowing  her  face  and  neck.  Olive  lifted  her 
eyebrows.  The  “  mind  you  fall  in  love  with  her” 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Bardsley  had  spoken  to  Hum- 
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phrey  that  morning  was  too  fresh  in  his  memory 
to  make  him  kind  to  her  at  that  moment ;  and  the 
warm,  honest  affection  of  boyhood  which  seven  years 
ago  he  had  lived  through,  and  done  with,  seemed 
to  him  now  a  thing  dead  and  ridiculous  as  he  looked  at 
Olive  and  pronounced  her  the  prettier  of  the  two.  Yet 
the  chivalry  in  him  forced  him  to  pay  a  compliment  to 
the  friend  of  his  childhood  as  soon  as  she  was  out  of 
hearing,  and  when  Mr.  Bardsley  himself,  seeing  her  con¬ 
fusion,  had  insisted  on  showing  her  the  way  to  her  room. 

“  It  is  a  varying  face,  just  as  it  used  to  be,  but  the 
expression  is  more  earnest  and  thoughtful,”  he  said. 
“  You  don’t  see  her  to  advantage  after  she  has  been 
travelling ;  it  is  few  persons  who  can  travel  as  if  they 
were  wrapped  in  cotton  wool.” 

“  What  a  long  speech  !”  laughed  Olive,  stung  by  the 
unusual  praise  of  another.  “  It  reminds  me  of  the 
sentimental  tales  Miss  Bardsley  has  told  me.  Did  you 
ever  hear,  Christine,  of  a  big  boy  who  used  to  walk 
about  carrying  his  little  ‘  cousin,’  as  he  called  her,  on 
his  back  over  streams  which  were  too  deep  to  wade, 
and  slippery  rocks  ?  One  day  a  painter  met  the  inno¬ 
cents  loaded  with  wild  flowers,  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  take  a  sketch  of  them.  They  remind  me, 
those  two,  of  Paul  and  Virginia.” 

Humphrey  was  like  most  young  men,  unable  to  bear 
this  sort  of  banter.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment  he 
answered, 

“  I  remember  another  Arcadian  story  of  a  little  girl 
who  was  led  about  like  a  sort  of  pet  lamb  by  an  old 
man  who  doted  on  her,  and  a  boy  who  was  more  like  a 
rollicking  calf ;  what  a  sensation  he  used  to  make  by 
breaking  down  the  fences  !” 

Olive  laughed. 

“  There  are  fences  still.” 

“  Yes,  but  I  doubt  if  I  have  enough  energy  left  to 
break  them  down.” 

“  It  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  pretend ;  you  used  to 
admire  her  very  much  then” 

“  I  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and  she  a  girl  of  twelve,” 
he  said,  with  a  touch  of  irritability  at  her  continued 
raillery. 

“  A  babyish  girl  for  her  age  ?”  asked  Olive,  with  her 
roguishly  rallying  look,  and  he  was  ashamed  of  himself 
that  he  did  not  answer. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Bardsley  was  conducting  his  ward 
through  the  hall — in  which  she  used  to  frighten  herself 
as  a  child  by  fancying  skeleton  heads  in  the  suits  of 
armour — now  decorated  with  statuary  and  Minton’s 
tiles.  They  passed  by  the  “  Night  and  Morning,” 
“  Eurydice,”  and  “  Diana,”  with  a  large  hall  fireplace 
with  tiles  grotesquely  wrought  in  blue  and  white,  and 
ascended  a  handsome  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  another 
part  of  the  house. 

“  Do  you  remember  it  ?”  asked  Mr.  Bardsley  as  she 
halted,  recognising  the  fact  that  they  were  in  the  old 
wing  which  she  had  hated  seven  years  before  for  its 
barrenness  and  ghastliness,  but  which  was  now 
brightened  up  and  divided  into  bedrooms.  “We  call 
it  the  ‘  Maiden’s  Wing.’  Olive  s  rcx)m  is  close  to  yours 
— Christine’s  underneath.” 

The  old  Elizabethan  windows  had  been  kept  unaltered. 


and  the  room  had  been  furnished  in  keeping  with  high- 
backed  chairs,  oval  mirrors,  and  neutral-tinted  curtains. 
No  bright  colours  had  been  allowed  except  on  the 
dressing-table ;  there  old  Betsy  had  been  allowed  to 
indulge  her  foible.  It  was  the  same  table,  with  its  little 
knickknacks,  which  Godwyn  had  used  in  her  childhood. 

“  She  would  have  her  own  way  there,”  said  Mr.  Bards¬ 
ley,  lingering.  “  Betsy  will  get  you  anything  you  want ; 
she  will  see  to  the  unpacking  of  the  box.” 

“  You  won’t  find  a  speck  of  dust,  miss,  not  if  you 
was  to  try,”  said  the  faithful  old  housekeeper,  lingering 
as  she  came  to  wait  upon  her.  “  What  a  sight  it  is  to 
see  your  bonny  face  again  !” 

“lam  glad  you  have  given  me  the  dear  old  dressing- 
table,  Betsy,”  said  Godwyn,  looking  at  the  piece  of 
Flemish  point  which  she  so  well  remembered,  fastened 
round  the  toilet-table,  and  got  up  by  skilful  fingers,  with 
the  muslin  top  and  pink  ribbons  which  she  had  thought 
so  pretty  in  her  childhood. 

“  Does  it  come  natural  to  you,  miss  ?” 

“  Oh  yes,  perfectly  ;  it  is  like  a  dream  coming  back 
again — a  very  pleasant  dream.” 

The  loud  whirring  of  the  gong  for  dinner  startled  her, 
just  as,  with  the  old  woman’s  assistance,  she  had  managed 
:o  take  off  the  travelling  costume  which  had  been  trodden 
upon  by  dirty  boots  in  the  steamer,  and  soiled  by 
dust  in  the  railway  journeys,  and  to  put  on  another 
schoolgirlish  dress,  at  which  the  old  woman  looked  in 
dissatisfied  silence. 

Betsy’s  look  was  wasted  on  her,  but  she  declared  she 
was  not  hungry,  with  a  new  sort  of  nervousness  about 
going  down,  and  felt,  as  she  entered  the  drawing-room, 
just  as  she  had  felt  when  she  was  a  child,  as  if  Mrs. 
Melksham’s  greeting  was  not  thoroughly  cordial,  and  as 
if  there  was  something  in  the  presence  of  this  lady  which 
jarred  upon  what  was  most  sensitive  in  her  organisation. 

She  noticed  that  Olive’s  manner  seemed  to  be  a  little 
mocking  and  disdainful — that  she  remarked  something  in 
an  aside  with  a  tittering  laugh,  and  that  Christine  looked 
round  in  a  fright  and  said  “  ’Sh  !”  Again  she  wished 
that  she  were  not  a  woman,  and  did  not  possess  that 
fatal  facility  of  blushing.  What  could  they  mean.^ 
Were  they  making  themselves  merry  at  the  cheapness  of 
her  dress  ?  The  shaft — whatever  it  might  have  been — 
sped  harmless  directly  that  very  probable  explanation 
occurred  to  her.  She  could  control  the  first  impulse 
which  prompted  her  to  shrink  back  like  a  touched  sen¬ 
sitive  plant,  and  it  might  have  been  Olive’s  turn  to  shrink 
from  the  direct  open  honesty  of  her  eyes.  But  again 
face,  throat,  and  ears  shared  the  crimson  glow.  She 
was  thankful  to  the  hothouse  flowers,  mixed  with  ferns 
and  grasses,  in  aerial  crystal  vases,  and  to  the  candelabra 
containing  wax  candles,  standing  daintily  amidst  china 
Cupids,  holding  baskets  of  sweetmeats,  which  hid  her 
from  Humphrey  as  she  took  her  place  at  the  dinner- 
table.  And  he  who  had  thought  so  much  of  her  in  her 
absence  that  he  had  secretly  been  annoyed  with  himself 
for  attaching  a  mysterious  importance  to  this  absent 
girl’s  power  over  him  of  which  he  could  not  despoil  her, 
now  found  it  tolerably  easy  to  forget  that  she  was 
present. 

Godwyn  could  just  see  that  he  was  engrossed  with 
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Olive,  with  whom  he  earned  on  a  conversation  in  so 
low  a  voice  that  it  could  not  be  overheard  by  the  other 
guests  at  the  dinner-table.  An  Oxford  friend  of  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  sat  next  to  her,  but  she  answered  all  his  ques¬ 
tions  rather  vaguely  in  monosyllables. 

She  had  told  Betsy  that  this  home-coming  was  like  a 
pleasant  dream,  and  she  had  felt  so  till  within  the  last 
few  hours,  but  now  it  was  like  waking  disagreeably  out 
of  sleep. 

“  Tired  with  your  journey,  dear  ?’’  asked  Mr. 
Bardsley  across  the  table. 

The  question  recalled  her  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
treating  the  Oxford  friend  badly.  She  exerted  herself 
to  talk  to  him — exerted  herself  still  when  the  ladies 
returned  into  the  drawing  room.  Olive’s  quizzing  was 
continued  so  openly  that  she  could  not  but  be  aware  of 
it,  but  Aunt  Rachel  came  and  sat  by  her,  morally 
throwing  her  mantle  over  her,  till  the  two  young  men 
sauntered  in,  having  left  Mr.  Bardsley  to  his  usual 
retirement. 

Then  it  appeared  that  Humphrey’s  “  all  right”  was 
quite  sufficient  to  decide  on  the  rival  merits  of  piquet 
or  ecarte,  just  as  it  sanctioned  in  the  daytime  the 
playing  of  cricket,  lawn  tennis,  picnicking  or  boating 
parties.  His  trouble  seemed  to  be  to  kill  time,  and  after 
extending  his  long  length  wearily  on  the  sofa,  while 
Oiive  amused  him  with  some  of  those  fireworks  on  the 
piano  at  which  Godwyn  could  not  help  remembering 
he  had  laughed  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  settled  himself, 
as  she  supposed,  to  cards  for  the  evening. 

After  a  suggestion  from  Aunt  Rachel  that  as  God¬ 
wyn  did  not  play  piquet  or  whist  she  should  take  her 
turn  at  the  piano — a  suggestion  quickly  negatived  by 
Mrs.  Melksham,  who  remembered  that  the  music  was 
not  unpacked,  and  that  her  so-called  “  niece”  must  be 
tired  with  her  journey — the  opportunity  occurred  for 
which  the  girl  had  been  longing  all  the  evening,  and 
she  escaped,  undisturbed,  into  the  silence  of  the  garden. 

A  silver  cloud  hung  like  a  diaphanous  veil  over  the 
moon’s  shining  face.  The  various  influences  which  had 
acted  on  her  throughout  the  exciting  day,  and  the  divine 
beauty  of  the  evening,  affected  her  in  a  way  which  was 
altogether  unusual.  She  felt  somehow  like  a  beggar  at 
the  gates  of  Paradise,  exiled  outside  the  shining  gates, 
and  only  catching  the  distant  echoes  of  the  heavenly 
harmonies. 

She  sat  silent  and  depressed  on  one  of  the  garden 
seats,  closing  her  eyes,  how  long  she  knew  not,  till  a 
big  tear  detached  itself  from  her  eyelashes  and  rolled 
slowly  down  her  cheeks,  recalling  her  to  consciousness, 
only  just  in  time,  for  there  were  footsteps  approaching 
her,  and,  looking  up,  she  saw  the  sheen  of  Olive’s  white 
dress  and  heard  Humphrey’s  steps  on  the  gravel  as  he 
flung  a  bouquet  into  her  lap. 

“It  is  too  late  for  your  favourite  cyclamens,  but  I 


brought  the  best  I  could  get.  You  used  to  be  fond  of 
orchids,”  he  said  with  a  forced  laugh;  “  they  are  all 
gone  too,  but  I  have  brought  you  roses  and  forget-me- 
nots.” 

He  noticed  in  the  moonlight  the  despondent  droop  of 
the  mouth,  the  glossy  lustre  and  crispness  of  the  hair, 
and  his  conscience  reproached  him  in  a  way  for  which 
it  was  difficult  to  account  for  the  long  heavy  sigh  which 
had  just  escaped  her.  Was  this  home-coming  a  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  if  it  was  could  he  help  it  ?  Nothing 
could  bring  back  the  happy  simplicity  of  childhood 
again.  Mrs.  Melksham,  by  her  enforced  separation, 
had  shown  her  wisdom  by  placing  the  barrier  of  years 
between  them,  and  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  couli 
bridge  it  over. 

“  You  are  as  romantic  as  a  poetess — you  believe  ic 
moonlight.  The  moon,  my  dear,  is  out  of  fashion,” 
chimed  in  Olive’s  voice. 

“  Miss  Neale’s  friends  are  in  London  at  this  seasot 
of  the  year,  and  no  doubt  she  grudges  them  their 
whirl  of  excitement,”  added  Humphrey  a  little  spite¬ 
fully,  so  vexed  was  he  with  his  new  friend  at  that 
moment. 

“  We  missed  you  over  our  cards,  and  this  kind  coi 
of  yours  was  so  anxious  about  you  that  nothing  would 
suit  him  but  we  must  both  of  us  come  and  look  for  yon 
forthwith.  What  on  earth  tempted  you  here  ?  Did 
you  come  in  search  of  the  birds  that  have  tired  them¬ 
selves  out,  and  have  only  twitters  left  for  the  autumn 
days  ?  Nightingales  don’t  sing  now.” 

“  Ah  !  you  have  heard  of  my  escapades  as  a  spoiled 
child,”  answered  Godwyn,  without  the  least  touch  of 
offence  in  the  voice  that  was  so  sonorous  and  melodious 
that  it  was  apt  to  sound  like  a  sweet  strain  of  music  in 
Mr.  Bardsley’s  ears,  and  struck  even  Olive  Neale  with 
something  like  surprise.  “  My  foolishness  gives  yon 
something  to  laugh  at — I  hope  you  consider  it  my  re¬ 
deeming  point — I  have  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
myself ;  it  has  always  done  me  good.” 

It  was  the  first  long  speech  she  had  made  at  all,  and, 
after  all,  Olive  thanked  her  for  giving  a  cheerful  turc 
to  the  conversation  ;  it  was  better  than  making  it  solemn 
and  dramatic. 

Only  the  old  man  guessed  that  there  was  somethrag 
amiss  as  she  went  to  bid  him  “  good  night”  in  his  own 
apartment,  and  he,  holding  her  at  arm’s  length,  asked, 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  my  little  girl  ?” 

She  laughed  it  off  in  his  presence,  and  even  he  could 
never  have  guessed  how  she  inconsistently  and  appa¬ 
rently  without  reason  sobbed  herself  to  sleep  that  night, 
thinking  of  her  mother’s  grave  far  away  in  India — 
fancying,  too,  as  she  sometimes  fancied,  that  het 
mother’s  spirit  was  near  her,  watching  over  her  to  com¬ 
fort  her,  and  wondering,  if  her  father  were  not  dead, 
why  he  should  continue  to  neglect  her. 
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BABIES,  AISB  HOVY  TO  TAKE  CABE  OE  THEM. 


BY  JULIA 

VII. — CLEANLINESS. 

is  one  of  the  “  indispensables”  in 
knowing  how  to  take  proper  care  of 
children — not  only  the  cleanliness  that 
teaches  them  to  wash  themselves,  keeping 
their  flesh  sweet  and  pure,  but  the 
w  possession  of  cleanly  habits. 

The  very  youngest  baby,  although  he 
cannot  yet  wash  himself,  can  be  taught  a 
i;K  cleanly  habit  by  mere  custom.  A  seven  or 
eight  months  old  child  may  become  a  very 
wf  model  of  regularity  in  this  way,  thus  saving 
its  mother  and  attendants  no  end  of  annoy¬ 
ance  and  trouble. 

But,  as  in  the  matter  of  its  food  and  sleep,  begin 
farly.  In  the  management  of  babies  nothing  is  much 
more  difficult  than  to  teach  them  good  habits  when 
they  have  been  allowed  unrestrainedly,  thoughtlessly, 
to  contract  those  that  are  decidedly  not  good. 

A  poor  child  is  suddenly  told  it  must  henceforth 
“  behave  itself.”  It  is  scolded  and  very  often  slapped 
for  doing  now  that  that  it  has  so  often  done  before 
without  a  w'ord  of  reproof  from  any  one.  This  is 
nonsense.  Of  course  it  w'ill  not,  because  it  cannot, 
break  itself  of  its  unfortunate  practice  at  once  it  will 
take  weeks  and  months  rather.  It  is  told  it  is  “  obsti¬ 
nate”  and  purposely  “  tiresome,”  and  it  is  astonished, 
as  well  as  indignant  and  perplexed,  at  the  sudden  and 
startling  turn  affairs  have  taken,  but  it  will  take  much 
slapping  to  cure  the  habit  nevertheless,  if,  indeed, 
slapping  will  aid  in  its  cure  at  all.  Nobody  has  a  right 
to  punish  a  child  for  uncleanly  ways  when  that  child 
has  never  been  educated  to  cleanliness. 

And  now  for  teaching  them. 

Tiny  babies  will  do  as  they  are  directed  if  you  make 
it  a  valuable  part  of  your  system  to  instruct  them,  and 
nn>er  omit  the  duty.  It  will  come  naturally  and  re¬ 
gularly  to  them  to  do  this  at  certain  intervals. 

When  older,  but  let  it  still  be  when  a  sitting  posture 
is  not  hurtful  to  them,  say  from  six  to  eight  months, 
and  according  to  their  strength,  children  may  be  ac¬ 
customed  to  their  low  chair,  being  placed  in  it  three 
or  four  times  a  day  for  ten  minutes  or  so — not  much 
longer,  their  backs  will  not  bear  it,  and,  besides,  it  is 
injurious  to  them  in  another  very  obvious  way.  Do 
not  be  disappointed  and  discouraged  if,  when  baby  has 
been  placed  in  it  morning  after  morning,  he  evinces 
no  symptoms  of  following  your  rules.  He  ivill  follow' 
them  sooner  or  later,  and  these  good  habits  once  formed 
will  not  be  relinquished  readily.  Cleanly  as  a  tiny  child, 
he  will  be  cleanly  w'hen  much  older,  always  so  in  fact, 
provided  mother  is  ever  watchful  with  him  to  detect  any 
little  unavoidable  mistake,  and  will  with  grave  kindness 
remind  him  of  it. 

There  will  be  a  “  table”  to  baby’s  chair.  Put  a  toy 
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or  two  upon  it.  If  he  does  nut  like  sitting  in  it,  play¬ 
things  will  help  him  to  forget  he  does  not. 

Do  not  let  him  cry. 

It  is  a  tremendous  item  of  comfort  in  a  house  when 
the  baby  is  not  encouraged  to  cry. 

“  Do  not  let  him  cry,”  however,  does  not  signify 
“  Give  him  everything  he  cries  for.” 

Let  him  have  his  own  proper  playthings.  Let  him, 
in  fact,  almost  forget  the  way  to  cry  because  he  has  so  much 
to  do  that  he  really  has  no  time  to  devote  to  this  distract¬ 
ing  pastime.  Baby  occupied  is  seldom  baby  cross.  His 
little  mind  wants  constantly  filling,  and  he  fills  it  with  his 
fingers  and  eyes.  We  know  ourselves  how  terribly 
wearying  it  is  to  be  positively  idle — so  does  baby.  We 
know  how  thoroughly  we  can  take  delight  in  our 
grown-up  toys,  our  books,  w'ork,  &c.  Baby’s  plea¬ 
sure  in  handling  fresh  amusements  is  the  same  on  a 
Li  iputian  scale. 

The  other  cleanliness — the  washing  and  scrubbing 
of  the  small  legs  and  arms,  &c.,  entrusted  to  our  care — 
comes  next  in  order.  Tw'ice  a  day  baby  must  have 
his  bath  of  tepid  w'ater  ;  if  w'eakly,  a  small  teacupful  of 
Tidman’s  unrivalled  sea-salt  in  it  will  speedily  show 
you  some  good  results.  Be  careful,  however,  to 
observe  whether  he  is  at  all  sore  in  the  lower  parts  of 
his  body,  w'hich  often  happens  when  he  is  “  teething,’’ 
for  the  salt  will  punish  him,  of  course,  in  this  case. 

A  “  good  splash”  is  one  of  the  keenest  enjoyments 
baby  has  provided  for  him.  He  dislikes  leaving  his 
bath  very  much,  so  when  you  lift  him  out,  always 
bearing  the  “  no  cry”  system  in  mind,  talk  to  him, 
sing  to  him,  rub  him  vigorously  with  the  towel — in 
fact,  you  may  commit  any  little  extravagance  in  the 
way  of  telling  him  he  is  “  the  very  best  little  man  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,”  and  be  forgiven,  with  such  a 
laudable  thing  in  view  as  making  him  forget  to  cry. 

f'oon  he  will  look  for  this  little  after-bath  frolic,  and 
enjoy  it  almost  as  much  as  his  “  splash.” 

Some  babies  scream  when  they  are  put  into  water, 
and  this  is  nearly  always  because  they  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  it.  These  should  have  very  careful  treat¬ 
ment,  for  they  scream  because  they  are  frightened, 
poor  little  souls ! 

Do  not  put  them  in  quickly,  as  you  would  the  child 
who  has  gone  into  its  bath  regularly  every  day  almost 
from  its  birth.  Be  exceedingly  gentle  with  your  timid 
baby,  putting  his  feet  and  legs  in  first,  playfully  sprink¬ 
ling  them,  and  chattering  cheerfully  to  him  all  the  while. 
Tie  some  attractive  bright-coloured  thing  to  one  of  the 
handles — a  piece  of  ribbon  or  scrap  of  cloth  would  do. 
Baby’s  fright  must  be  great  if  he  can  resist  trying  to 
clutch  at  these  splendid  articles,  and  whilst  he  is  in  this 
way  engaged  it  is  very  probable  he  will  sit  down  in  the 
water,  forgetting  in  a  great  measure  that  he  does  not 
like  it. 
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Older  children,  of  four  or  five  years  instead  of  months, 
should  also  have  their  bath  twice  a  day — when  they  go 
to  bed,  and  in  the  morning.  Older  ones  still  will  do 
with  a  bath  at  night  and  a  refreshing  wash  to  their 
middle  in  the  morning. 

Mothers  talking  to  each  other,  mothers,  too,  of 
nearly  every  grade,  will  agree  that  no  matter  how  often 
they  wash,  or  cause  to  be  washed,  their  boys  and  girls, 
those  young  individuals  .are  sometimes  perfectly  marvel¬ 
lous  to  behold  in  the  matter  of  being  outrageously 
dirty. 

Such  knees  !  such  hands  !  such  faces  ! 

Never  mind.  This  is  not  the  dirt  that  is  harmful  to 
them.  In  fact,  I  am  re.ally  quite  ready  to  believe  that 
it  absolutely  does  them  good. 

Nobody  wants  to  be  told  that  to  “  dig”  in  the 
garden  is  one  of  their  highest  enjoyments. 

Let  them  “  dig.”  Put  their  “  overalls’’  on  them  and 
give  them  permission  to  pursue  this  interesting  occu¬ 
pation  to  their  heart’s  content.  Let  there  be  “  a  time 
to  dig”  in  the  programme  of  their  day. 

They  must  be  washed,  and  whether  there  is  much 
“  garden”  upon  them  or  not,  the  scrubbing,  we  will 
presume,  is  to  be  equally  energetic. 

Teach  the  elder  children  to  care  for  and  look  to 
their  own  n.iils.  Make  them,  if  you  can,  take  a  pride 
in  them.  You  must  cut  them  yourself,  of  course,  but 
they  can  keep  them  clean.  A  well-shaped  hand  is  no 
adornment  if  the  nails  are  clumsy  and  ill-kept,  and  to 
keep  them  “  nice”  it  is  necessary  not  to  neglect  them 
in  youth. 

At  six  years  of  age  children  may  be  allowed  to  use 
a  toothbrush  themselves.  Cleanliness  here  is  most 
essenti.al.  Plain  w.ater  will  do  for  them,  or  if  much 
discoloured,  as  some  teeth  will  become  even  in  child¬ 
hood,  camphorated  chalk  is  the  best  thing  they  can 
use.  In  many  families  a  dentist  is  instructed  to  attend 
regularly  every  month  or  so  at  the  house  to  “  regu¬ 
late”  or  give  hints  respecting  their  teeth.  For  head¬ 
cleansing  in  juveniles  there  is  nothing  so  safe  and 
effectual  as  the  old-fashioned  wash  of  camphor  and 


borax — a  pennyworth  of  each  well  shaken  in  a  bottle 
containing  a  quart  of  water,  and  kept,  when  not  in 
use,  well  corked.  Camphor-water  is  also  excellent  for 
sprinkling  about  the  floors  in  warm  weather — most 
refreshing,  cool,  and  also  stainless  ;  and  camphor  itself, 
a  small  lump  of  it,  should  be  sewed  into  some  portion 
of  the  underclothing  of  children.  The  use  of  the  fine 
or  tooth-comb  on  the  scalp  of  the  head  is  objectionable 
and  injurious.  It  ought  never  to  be  used  upon  chil¬ 
dren.  It  scrapes  up  the  skin,  and  promotes  scurf 
instead  of  helping  to  remove  it.  In  cases  of  persistent 
scurf  the  white  of  a  new-laid  egg  well  whisked  and 
applied  is  a  splendid  recipe. 

Little  girls’  hair  should  not  be  curled  at  night  in 
paper  if  it  has  no  tendency  that  way.  It  breaks  the 
ends,  strains  the  roots,  and  makes  it  harsh  and  coarse. 

Luckily  for  youthful  heads,  these  are  the  days  of  short 
hair,  and  they  are  consequently  not  so  much  punished 
as  their  mothers  were  with  rows  upon  rows  of  stiff  curl¬ 
papers.  Many  ladies  find  themselves  lamentably  able 
to  follow  the  present  fashion  of  scanty  locks.  Their 
hair  has  become  so  miserably  weak  because  of  the  ex¬ 
cessive  curling  and  tight  plaiting  when  they  were  young 
that  it  is  now  spoiled.  “  Curly”  hair  may  have  a  few 
loosely-screwed  papers  in  it  at  night,  but,  generally 
speaking,  w'ell  washing  it  and  merely  turning  it  round 
your  fingers  is  enough.  Straight  hair  may  be  loosely 
plaited,  but  it  is  far  better  left  .is  it  is. 

The  proper  method  to  pursue,  however,  if  your 
daughter  of  eighteen  is  to  have  a  splendid  head  of  hair, 
is  to  keep  it  short,  like  a  boy’s,  for  at  least  seven  years 
of  her  life. 

Mothers  can  afford  to  sacrifice  a  little  of  their  pride 
and  endure  the  sight  of  their  little  daughter’s  rather 
cropped  appearance,  having  in  view  the  magnificent 
hair  she  will  be  almost  certain  to  possess  at  a  time  when 
she  will  most  prize  and  value  it. 

Children’s  hair  should  be  “  clipped”  —  the  mere 
points  being  taken  off — once  a  month  by  a  hairdresser 
who  knows  his  business,  and  consequently  will  not 
“  hack”  it. 


THE  SERENADE. 

H,  say  what  are  those  beauteous  sounds. 
Dear  mother,  prythee,  see. 

That  at  this  silent  midnight  hour 
From  slumber  waken  me  ?” 

“  I  nothing  hear — I  nothing  see. 

O  rest  in  slumber  mild  ; 

They’re  bringing  thee  no  serenade. 

My  poor,  my  suff’ring  child.” 

“  Those  are  not  music-sounds  of  earth 
That  make  my  hesirt  so  light  ; 

The  angels  call  me  with  their  song, 

O  mother  dear,  good  night !” 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

KNOCKNAROON  ABBEY  AGAIN. 

“  By  strand  and  road,  by  field  and  fen. 

The  sorrowing  clans  come  thronging  all. 

From  camp  and  dun,  from  hill  and  glen. 

They  crowd  around  the  castle  wall. 

Och,  orro,  orro,  ollalu  ! 

“From  east  and  west,  from  south  and  north. 

To  join  the  funend  train  they  hie. 

And  now  the  mourners  issue  forth, 

Aud  far  they  spread  the  keening  cry, 

Och,  orro,  orro,  ollalu  !’’ 

HRISTI AN’S  weary,  listless  feet  were 
taking  her  along  the  passage  when  she 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  Alick. 
_  ,  He  had  a  candle  in  his  hand,  and  the 

looked  strange  and  un- 
natural  in  the  white  dawn  of  the  early 
morning.  He  held  it  up  and  peered  curiously 
into  her  face. 

“  Gracious  !”  he  cried,  starting  back. 
“How  you  look!  What  has  happened? 

Iw*  Is  Eustace - ’’ 

“Eustace  is  dead — he  is  dead  I”  she  re¬ 
peated,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  force  the  conviction  in 
upon  her  mind,  but  the  words  seemed  rather  to  ooze 
from  her  than  to  be  spoken  voluntarily ;  they  sounded 
like  the  mechanical  utterance  of  a  puppet  who  says 
what  he  is  told. 

“  Dear  me  I  dear  me  1”  exclaimed  Alick.  “  How 
shocking  I  I  thought  he  would  have  certainly  held  out 
longer.  Come,  since  it  is  all  over,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  me  to  go  and  see  him.  Poor  Eustace  !  poor  fellow  !” 
said  he  as  he  briskly  turned  about.  “  I  was  very  much 
attached  to  him,  I  don’t  suppose  any  one  was  as  much 
attached  to  him  as  I  was.  This  day  week  who  would 
have  thought  he  would  be  where  he  is  ?” 

“  Oh,  stop  I  for  God’s  sake  stop  I”  cried  Christian, 
flinging  herself  into  an  arm-chair  in  the  bedroom  and 
staring  straight  before  her  with  wide-open,  half-con¬ 
scious  eyes.  “  Have  you  no  pity  ?  Do  you  mean  to 
drive  me  distracted  ?” 

“  Hoity-toity  !  It’s  very  odd  if  I  am  not  to  say 
‘  Poor  Eustace  I’  to  my  own  first  cousin  when  he  is 
dead.  Of  course  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  you — 
he  is  no  relation  of  yours  except  by  marriage,  but  I  have 
some  feeling.  I  was  always  considered  most  affectionate 
towards  my  own  family.” 

“  He  is  not  ‘  poor  Eustace  I’  ”  murmured  Christian. 
“  He  wants  no  one’s  compassion.” 

Alick  peered  sharply  at  her,  then  turning  away  with 
a  puzzled  look  he  said,  “  By  the  way,  have  you  left 
any  one  there  ?” 

“  Where  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  In  that  room,  to  be  sure,  with  the  body.” 


Again  Christian  looked  straight  before  her,  but  this 
time  with  a  quick  involuntary  shiver. 

“  Old  Molly  is  there,”  she  answered.  “  I  met  her 
at  the  door  as  I  was  going  out,  and  I  let  her  in.” 

She  spoke  coolly,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  writhing 
of  the  soul  going  on  within  her. 

*^The  body!"  It  echoed  through  and  through  her. 
Was  that  how  they  spoke  of  Eustace  now  ? 

“  Ah  !  yes,”  replied  Alick,  “  I  hear  her  knocking 
up  one  of  her  confounded  rows.  The  lower  order  of 
such  country  people  will  persist  in  that  sort  of  thing 
whenever  there  is  a  death  in  the  house.  They  seem  to 
think  it  part  of  their  business.  I  suppose  they  expect 
to  get  extra  pay  for  it.  Now  I  of  course  feel  a  precious 
deal  more,  but  you  wouldn’t  see  me  going  on  with  such 
tomfoolery.  I  can  keep  a  proper  control  over  myself. 
Women  one  generally  expects  will  cry  a  little — that 
is  only  proper  and  becoming  to  them ;  but  now  you, 
Christian,  you  haven’t  even  shed  a  tear.  Your  eyes  are 
positively  as  dry  as  a  bone.  Though  Eustace  //  no  real 
relation  to  you,  still  one  would  think  you  might  show 
a  Hiile  emotion,  or  pretend  to  do  so  at  any  rate,  but  I 
really  believe  you  are  very  heartless.  By  the  way,  did 
Eustace  mention  anything  about  a  will  ?” 

“  He  said  he  had  not  made  one.  Everything  goes 
to  you  and  me.” 

“  Not  to  you  I  Ton  have  nothing  to  say  to  it.  To 
me,  of  course,  that’s  just  as  it  should  be.  Not  that  I 
shall  benefit  much  for  a  year  or  so,  what  with  the 
election  expenses  and  what  with  this  absurd  factory 
(that  must  be  put  a  stop  to  at  once,  by-the-bye),  he  has 
actually  overdrawn  his  half-year’s  interest.” 

“Why  should  the  factory  be  put  a  stop  to  ?  It 
must  be  carried  on.  Dr.  Mullaghan  and  Mr.  Desmond 
are  pledged  to  support  it.  It  shan’t  be  abandoned  !  it 
shan’t  I” 

“  Don’t  look  at  me  like  that,  Christian.  Your  eyes 
are  fierce,  absolutely  fierce.  I  don’t  know  what  to 
make  of  you  to-night.  I  declare  I  had  rather  not  be 
too  near  you.  You  are  like  a  banshee.  Yes,  as  I  was 
saying,  I  shall  have  to  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  pretty 
often  for  some  little  time  ;  it  will  be  paying  out,  not 
paying  in.  The  funeral  will  come  expensive,  I  know. 
Eustace  told  me  he  wished  to  be  buried  at  Knock- 
naroon,  and  by  torchlight  too,  and  not  to  have  a  hearse 
or  plumes  or  anything  like  other  people,  but  to  have 
bearers — a  most  extraordinary  fancy  !  And  though  he 
said  he  wished  it  to  be  quiet,  it  is  sure  to  attract  a 
crowd,  and  I  am  convinced  will  cost  far  more  than  if 
things  had  been  conducted  in  the  ordinary  way.  By 
the  time  all  these  men  are  satisfied,  by  the  time  their 
eating  and  drinking  is  paid  for,  it  will  mount  up  to  a 
pretty  penny.  I  can’t  conceive  why  Eustace  couldn’t  be 
contented  with  a  vault  in  Comaderry  Churchyard, 
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such  as  my  poor  father  has.  I  declare  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  have  him  brought  there.  What  does  it  signify? 
He  will  be  none  the  wiser  now  how  or  where  he  is 
buried.” 

Christian’s  eyes  flashed,  but  she  said  nothing. 

“  After  all,”  continued  Alick,  as  he  walked  fussily 
up  and  down,  “  I  suppose  it  is  better  to  carry  out  bis 
wishes  and  do  as  he  said  ;  disagreeable  reports  might 
perhaps  get  abroad,  and  it  might  be  unpleasant  for  me. 
It  is  greatly  through  his  own  fault,  poor  fellow  !  that 
he  is  lying  there  where  he  is  ;  if  he  hadn’t  meddled 
with  politics,  and  had  kept  himself  quiet,  no  one  would 
have  touched  him.  Dr.  Mullaghan  may  say  what  he 
likes  about  his  not  having  an  enemy  in  the  world,  but 
nothing  makes  people  have  so  many  enemies  as  con¬ 
testing  an  election  against  the  favourite  candidate.  It 
is  odd  enough  that  he  and  I  were  talking  about  a  pe¬ 
tition  just  as  we  were  coming  down  Ballintrague  Hill.” 

“  Did  you  see  anything  unusual  near  the  old  sign¬ 
post  ?”  asked  Christian,  suddenly  rousing  up. 

“  Who  ?  I  ?  No  ;  I  didn’t  exactly  see  anything 
unusual.  No  !  of  course  I  did  not ;  but  I  thought  it  as 
well  to  be  prepared  in  case  of  danger,  so  I  got  up  to 
get  the  revolver-case  from  under  the  seat  of  the  gig.” 

“  But  what  made  you  think  of  danger  ?” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  cross- questioning  me  in 
this  way,  Christian  ?  I  won’t  stand  it,  I  tell  you.  I 
consider  it  most  interfering  and  uncalled-for.  The 
shot  was  evidently  aimed  at  Eustace  and  at  no  one 
else.  I  have  never  put  myself  prominently  forward  in 
anyway;  nobody  could  possibly  wish  to  injure  me. 
Don’t  you  intend  going  to  bed  to-night  at  all  ?” 

“  No  ;  I  couldn’t  sleep.  I  will  stay  where  I  am.” 

“  I  think  you  are  a  prodigious  fool.” 

So  Alick  tucked  the  curtains  about  him,  and  after 
muttering,  “  I  wonder  if  Christian  is  a  little  mad — I 
believe  I  did  once  hear  there  was  insanity  in  the 
Heathcote  family,”  he  turned  on  his  side,  and  was  soon 
in  a  sound  slumber.  By  this  time  he  had  quite  satis¬ 
fied  himself  that  he  hid  not  really  seen  anything  moving 
behind  the  bank,  and  that  he  had  been  quite  innocent 
of  any  attempt  to  save  his  own  life  and  expose  Eustace’s. 
By  dint  of  trying  to  convince  others  he  had  perfectly 
succeeded  in  convincing  and  acquitting  himself  to  him¬ 
self.  Christian  sat  still  in  the  great  white  armchair, 
bhe  was  imagining  what  the  world  would  now  be  to 
her  without  Eustace,  without  any  noble  impulses,  a 
world  in  which  Alick  would  be  the  principal  actor — a 
world  vacant  of  all  but  petty  objects,  petty  ambitions, 
petty  thoughts.  She  raised  her  hands  sometimes  as 
though  to  keep  off  a  dull  heavy  weight  that  was  pressing 
her  down,  and  that  refused  to  be  lifted  up. 

Paraded  by  much  bustle  and  fuss,  the  day  of  the 
funeral  came  slowly  on. 

Alick  was  far  too  busy  to  take  much  no’ice  of  what 
Christian  was  about,  and  she  spent  many  an  hour  silently 
gazing  at  that  grand  noble  face  which  was  so  soon  to 
be  shut  out  from  her  for  ever  ;  every  time  she  stood 
before  it  it  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  solemn  dignity, 
a  new  beauty  of  its  own,  and  Christian’s  worship  and 
reverence  gushed  out  afresh  in  overpouring  torrents. 
There  Eustace  lay  calmly  unconscious  of  the  hurly- 
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burly,  the  whispering  consultations,  the  scolding  argu¬ 
ments  which  were  going  on  outside  those  closed  doors. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  passed,  and  on  a  dull  vapour- 
clouded  Friday  morning  something  was  brought  up  the 
stairs,  then  came  the  quick  fatal  screwing  down  -,  every 
sound  seemed  like  the  stroke  of  doom,  and  echoed 
through  the  hushed  house  as  if  it  came  from  some 
other  world  than  the  visible  one  around. 

“  Alick,  won’t  you  let  me  go  to  the  funeral  ?”  asked 
Christian,  coming  up  to  her  husband  with  mournful, 
beseeching  eyes. 

“  Let  you  go  to  the  funeral !  ’  almost  screamed  Alick’s 
thin  rasping  voice.  “  To  be  sure  I  will  not.  No  one 
in  this  neighbourhood  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
the  ladies  of  a  family  putting  themselves  forward  at  a 
time  like  this.  They  are  supposed  to  be  too  much  over¬ 
come  to  appear  at  all.  But,  as  I  said  before,  Christian, 
you  have  very  little  heart ;  still,  one  might  think  you 
would  have  some  respect  to  the  usages  of  society.” 

“  It  is  often  done  in  England.” 

“  But  you  are  not  in  England  ;  and,  besides,  this  is 
a  remarkable  sort  of  funeral ;  Eustace  has  made  it  so, 
torchlight  procession  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
should  not  think  of  allowing  you  to  come  prying  about 
from  mere  idle  curiosity.  1  know  Eustace  is  nothing 
to  you,  but  still  you  should  show  an  outward  appearance 
of  grief.  Ridiculous  the  idea  of  your  pushing  yourself 
forward  at  my  cousin’s  funeral  when  you  are  expected 
to  be  in  tears  at  home,  as  most  women  would  be.  And 
yoj  have  no  proper  mourning  either.  There  !  that’s 
enough  about  it.  I  wished  this  funeral  to  be  as  quiet 
and  private  as  possible,  but  the  absurd  curiosity  of  the 
Irish  makes  them  rush  in  everywhere.  There  is  a 
regular  mob  at  the  gate  this  minute.  Fortunately  I 
have  got  a  double  guard  of  police  to  keep  things  quiet.” 

Alick  was  right  about  the  crowds.  Though  it  was 
only  three  o’clock,  from  Shanogue,  from  Carrignaholty, 
from  Knockaaroon,  swarms  of  people  flocked  in  :  all 
over  the  lawn,  all  down  the  slope,  almost  into  the  silent 
stream  below,  they  spre.ad  in  a  thick,  increasing  mass. 
Alick’s  cup  was  filled  to  the  brim. 

“What  do  those  fellows  come  here  for  ?”  he  cried 
angrily.  “  Who  wants  them  ?  who  .asked  them  ?  A 
set  of  cutthroats  they  are  every  one  of  them.  I  declare 
one’s  life  is  hardly  safe  for  an  instant.  Poor  Eustace 
has  paid  dearly  for  his  foolish  notions  about  benefiting 
them,  and  now  they  come  here  set  on  mischief,  or  just 
to  see  what  they  can  pick  up.  I  can  tell  them  they 
shall  get  no  pickings  out  of  me.” 

But  still  t'  e  crowds  pressed  in  faster  and  faster. 
Outside  cars  from  Ballintrague,  with  three  on  each  side, 
poured  through  the  avenue  gate  ;  donkey  carts,  packed 
to  overflowing,  together  with  a  goodly  line  of  private 
carriages,  blocked  the  approach  to  the  house.  There 
was  no  lack  of  female  mourners  on  the  carts  and  cars. 
Few  were  in  mourning  ;  nearly  all  were  in  their  Sunday 
bonnets  of  some  gay  colour,  but  what  they  wanted  in 
blackness  of  attire  they  amply  made  up  for  in  piercing 
shrieks  and  howls,  which  rang  gloomily  into  the  hushed 
air.  The  lateness  of  the  hour — for  it  was  nearly  eight 
o’clock  when  the  crowd  was  at  its  height — the  grim 
majesty  of  the  old  castle,  which  told  of  long-past  griefs 
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and  frozen  troubles,  the  blue  ups  and  downs  of  the 
melancholy  mountains,  the  still  silvery  gleam  of  the 
lake-like  stream  below,  all  gave  a  wild,  harmonious 
setting  to  the  strange  weirdness  of  the  scene.  Now 
the  red  torches  began  to  flare  through  the  trees,  and  to 
light  up  the  dark  faces  of  the  men  that  held  them  with 
their  lurid,  flickering  flames.  They  fell  upon  Andy 
Moran’s  downcast  face — for  he  had  been  let  out  that 
day,  and  now  stalked  along  defiantly,  fierce  and  im¬ 
placable  as  ever — they  fell  upon  Corny  Brady’s  blood¬ 
less  cheeks  and  cavernous  eyes,  they  fell  upon  Donagh 
Dooagh’s  gaunt,  spectre-like  form.  Now  they  lit  up  a 
knot  of  giant  policemen,  who  were  lurking  in  every 
corner,  and  now  they  sent  a  red  flash  over  Alick’s 
restless,  bustling  figure,  as  he  appeared  at  the  door  in 
his  crape  cloak  and  hanging  hatband.  The  waiting 
crowds  greeted  him  with  a  solemn,  ominous  silence. 
They  seemed  to  be  screwed  up  to  a  fever  pitch  of 
excitement,  and  scarcely  a  buzz  was  heard  till  the  long 
black  coffin,  with  its  plain  inscription,  “  Eustace  Hazel), 
aged  38,’’  was  brought  out.  Then  a  wild,  passionate 
cry,  that  was  half  a  wail  and  half  a  groan,  burst 
unanimously  from  the  assembled  throng,  and  echoed 
down  by  the  stream  and  over  the  hills. 

“  Och  !  wisha,  wisha  !”  moaned  old  Peggy  Brennan, 
as  she  rocked  herself  to  and  fro  on  a  dilapidated  donkey- 
cart — “  och  !  wisha,  wisha  !  Sure  it  oughtn’t  to  have 
been  him  at  all  that’s  lyin’  there  stiff  and  could ;  sure  it 
ought  to  have  been  that  little  varmint  foreninst  us.  Och  ! 
but  isn’t  it  the  sore,  sore  day  for  ould  Peggy  to  be  follyin’ 
her  brave  blessed  boy  to  the  long  grave,  and  yet  and  all 
there’s  a  good  God  above,  glory  be  to  His  holy  name  ! 
The  captain  makes  a  lovely  corpse  they  tell  me,  and 
becomes  death  well,  but  it’s  bitter  work  for  ould  Peggy 
to  be  layin’  him  in  his  could,  could  grave.  Ochone ! 
ochone  !  gille  machree  !  is  it  gone  from  us  ye  are  ?” 

Answering  moans  and  cries  came  from  some  of  the 
carts  and  cars  along  the  line,  but  a  strange  awe  seemed 
to  hang  over  the  mourners  ;  the  sounds  of  grief  were 
smothered  and  stifled  as  if  they  could  not  get  freely  out. 
They  echoed  with  a  melancholy  cadence  in  Christian’s 
ears  as  she  looked  out  from  one  of  the  upper  windows 
of  the  tall,  gaunt  house.  “  These  people  are  grieving 
and  lamenting,”  she  cried  to  herself,  “  and  what  am  I 
doing  ?  They  are  going  to  follow  Eustace  to  his  grave, 
and  can  I  stay  still  here No  !  it  was  impossible.  The 
strong  attraction  of  the  wild  romantic  scene  which  was 
acting  before  her  eyes  carried  her  away  with  it :  it  could 
not  be  resisted.  She  flung  a  large  black  waterproof 
cloak  round  her,  and,  pulling  the  hood  well  over  her 
face,  she  slipped  out  into  the  calm  evening  air,  and  was 
soon  merged  in  the  rapidly-surging  mass  of  human 
beings  around  her. 

“  Arrah,  thin,  ye  poor  crather,  will  ye  come  up  here  ?” 

,  cried  old  Peggy,  making  room  in  the  donkey-cart.  “Sure 

f  it’s  an  awful  long  tramp  to  Knocknaroon  and  back,  so  it 

is.  My  husband’s  cousin  by  the  father’s  side — Big 
Murtagh — ye  may  see  him  beyant — has  lint  me  the 
!  loan  ov  his  ould  ass  and  car,  more  power  to  him  for 

I  tlvat  same,  and  ye’re  kindly  welcome  to  a  sate.  It’s 

;  weary  work  footin’  the  roads  whin  ye’re  wake  and  mad 

I  wid  bitter  grief,  and  who  in  all  the  bareny  of  Shanogue 


but  is  that  same  this  blessed  night  ?  To  think  of  the  fine 
brave  man  we’re  wakin’ ! — he  that  iver  and  always  had 
a  kind  word  for  us.  Didn’t  he  take  me  up  and  sate  me 
nixt  himself,  and  he  cornin’  home,  God  bless  him  ?  and 
now  to  see  him  put  out  of  the  world  this  away.  Och  ! 
wirra,  wirra  !  but  it  ’ud  stir  the  heart  ov  a  stone,  so  it 
would.” 

Christian  meanwhile  had  silently  mounted  up  beside 
Peggy,  and,  stooping  her  head,  had  buried  it  still  deeper 
in  the  heavy  folds  of  her  cloak. 

“Ye  seem  mighty  quate,”  observed  Peggy,  attentively 
observing  her  ;  “  but  sure  there  are  ways  and  ways  ov 
showin’  grief  and  sorrow.  There’s  the  loud  murdherin’ 
way,  and  in  th’  ould  times,  whin  the  raal  keenin’  used 
to  be,  they  did  be  sayin’  that  there  was  ne’er  a  wan  in 
the  whole  counthry  round  that  ’ud  be  a  better  keener 
nor  meself  thin  there’s  the  dumb  desolatin’  way — that 
I  don’t  hould  with  ;  but  whativer  way  a  body  takes  up 
with  it’s  all  the  same  in  the  ind.  There’s  raal  grief  this 
day  for  the  captain,  that  had  always  had  a  smile  on  his 
face,  and  was  for  iver  thryin’  to  make  rich  and  poor 
happy,  and  signs  on  it  his  good  deeds  ’ll  go  afore  him 
into  heaven,  and  the  Blessed  Vargin  and  the  holy  saints 
’ll  make  his  bed  for  him.  Amin.  Glory  be  to  God  !” 

And  Peggy  thought  this  a  favourable  moment  for 
crossing  herself  and  telling  her  beads  afresh.  The 
heavy  clouds  were  now  broken  up  into  large  lowering 
flakes,  and  the  newly-born  crescent  moon  peeped  timidly 
through  them  it  did  not  seem  quite  at  home  among  the 
troubles  of  its  untried  world,  and  shone  with  a  furtive, 
half-terrified  glamour.  The  tops  of  the  fir-trees  rusded 
with  a  measured  cadence  which  sounded  like  an  answer- 
ing  sigh.  And  now  the  tumultuous  procession  w'as  at 
last  formed,  and  slowly  moved  on  its  way,  accompanied 
by  a  murmuring  tempest  of  sobs  and  v'ails.  Peggy 
Brennan’s  cart,  drawn  by  a  stubborn  and  much-abused 
donkey,  came  at  the  very  end  of  the  other  vehicles,  and 
was  next  to  the  coffin,  which,  by  Alick’s  orders, 
brought  up  the  rear.  As  the  bearers  were  continually 
stopping  and  giving  up  their  places  to  others,  who  again 
changed  in  their  turn,  the  progress  made  was  extremely 
slow.  These  delays  seemed  to  irritate  Alick  beyond 
endurance ;  even  in  his  character  as  chief  mourner  he 
could  not  help  himself  from  starting  up  now  and  then 
and  peering  eagerly  out  of  the  coach  window  to  see  what 
progress  had  been  made.  Once  as  the  red  flame  of  a 
torch  fell  on  his  face,  Andy  Moran  chanced  to  look  up, 
and  his  gloomy,  morose  expression  changed  suddenly  to 
one  of  the  fiercest  rage  -,  his  dark  countenance  seemed 
actually  to  blaze  with  fury  and  resentment. 

“  Curse  him  !”  he  muttered,  stamping  his  foot.  “Curse 
him  !  wakin’  and  sleepin’,  body  and  bones,  for  he’s 
saved  his  own  mane  little  carcass,  and  med  us  wet  wid 
the  blood  ov  the  best  man  in  Carrignaholty.  Curse  him, 
I  say — curse  him  !” 

“  Will  ye  hould  yer  whisht  ?"  muttered  Donagh 
Dooagh,  nudging  Andy’s  shoulder.  “  Will  ye  hould 
yer  whisht  ?  or  ye’ll  desthroy  yerself,  and  we  afther 
savin’ ye.  Sure  don’t  ye  see  it’s  not  by  your  own  cabia- 
dure  ye  are  ?  Arn’t  the  peelers  beyant  wid  their  eyes 
out  ?  and  isn’t  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Desmond  in  the  coach 
jist  foreninst  ye  r” 
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“  There  was  something  in  Andy  Moran’s  face  as  I 
looked  at  him  just  now,”  said  Dr,  Miillaghan,  “  that 
confirmed  me  more  than  ever  that  he  had  a  hand  in  this 
sad  business.” 

“  He  couldn’t  have  had,”  answ  erei  Mr.  Desmond. 
“  Danagh  Dojagh  and  Corny  Brady  swore  that  they 
saw  him  in  his  c.abin  on  the  night  Eustace  was  shot  at, 
so  how  could  he  have  been  at  Ba!lintr.igue  Hill  ?” 

“  And  Danny,  that  nephew  of  his,  where  was  he  ?” 

“  In  Cork,  he  says  ;  he  went  to  a  fair  there  on  the 
2 1st,  and  is  laid  up  with  fever.  Andy  brought  a  letter 
from  a  doctor  there  to  prove  it.” 

“Humph!  I  only  believe  half  I  he.ir,  and  those 
Morans  are  a  desperate  clever  lot ;  they  would  hoodwink 
the  devil  himself.  At  any  rate,  nothing  will  convince 
me  that  it  was  Eustace  that  any  one  intended  to  make 
away  with.  No,  no  I  it  was  Alick,  and  the  shot  must 
have  missed  him  and  hit  the  wrong  man.  Between  our¬ 
selves,  Alick  gives  rather  a  lame  account  of  the  affair. 
Of  course  I  can’t  say  anything  positively,  but  I  know 
that  Alick  is  detested  and  that  Eustace  was  almost 
worshipped.  Watch  the  grief  of  everybody  ;  is  that  the 
way  a  man  who  is  intentionally  shot  at  is  followed  to 
the  grave  ?  Mark  my  words,  if  it  had  been  Alick  the 
faces  you  see  here  to-day  would  have  been  very  different. 
But  just  look  round ;  one  would  think  that  every  man 
had  lost  a  friend,  and,  indeed,  Eustace  was  everybody’s 
friend.” 

“  No  one’s  friend  more  than  mine,  doctor,”  answered 
Mr.  Desmond  ;  “  it  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  think  that 
the  last  words  we  had  together  were  not  as  cordial  as 
they  always  had  been  before ;  but  ladies  will  quarrel, 
and  for  the  life  of  me  I  can’t  tell  what  the  quarrel  was 
about — something  about  A  lick’s  wife,  I  believe  ;  I  know 
I  wish  they  hadn’t  dragged  me  into  it.  Eustace’s  face 
haunts  me ;  I  almost  think  he  was  too  good,  too  un¬ 
selfish,  too  disinterested  to  battle  with  the  world.” 

Meanwhile,  as  the  other  part  of  the  cavalcade  was 
slowly  proceeding,  Christian’s  cloak  blew  back,  and 
Peggy  Brennan  caught  a  hasty  glimpse  of  her  face. 

“  Musha,  thin,  is  it  a  banshee  that  I’ve  got  sittin’ 
nixt  me  ?”  she  whispered,  crossing  herself  with  redoubled 
vigour.  “  She’s  niver  opened  her  mouth  wance,  and 
she’s  as  white  as  the  drifted  snow  this  minute,  and  her 
eyes  as  wild  and  quare  as  a  ghost’s  eyes.  Well  I  well ! 
I’ve  h’ard  talk  of  sperrits  walkin’  up  and  down  the  castle 
beyant,  but  I  niver  thought  I’d  have  e’er  a  wan  alongside 
ov  me  this  aw.ay.  And  yit  and  all  I  can’t  git  it  o.it  ov 
me  head  that  she  has  a  look  of  Mr.  Alick’s  lady,  but 
sure  that  could  niver  be.  Wisha !  wi^ha  I  but  it’s  a 
quare  time  I’m  spindin’,  follyin’  me  brave  boy  that’s  dead 
and  could,  and  a  sperrit  along  wid  me.  God  be  between 
me  and  harm  this  night  any  way  I 

At  last  the  long  procession  reached  the  abbey — the 
abbey  with  its  roofless  walls,  its  broken  arches,  and  its 
scattered  graves.  The  red  torches,  flickering  in  and 
out  among  the  grey  ruins,  lit  them  up  with  a  strange 
lurid  glare.  Impatient  spectators  pushed  their  way 
through  the  damp  dewy  grass — now  they  stumbled 
over  a  grave,  now  over  a  sunken  stone,  or  over  the 
gnarled  root  of  a  tree,  till  at  length  a  thick  wall  of  eager 
faces  lined  the  old  grey  walls  and  filled  the  ivy-hung 


doorways.  Mr.  Hewson’s  trembling  voice  broke  ab¬ 
ruptly  into  the  suppressed  hum  of  voices — “  We 
brought  nothing  into  this  world,”  he  faltered  forth, 
“  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out.”  So  the 
service  slowly  proceeded,  interrupted  by  smothered 
sobs  and  groans.  Then  the  long  bhek  coffin  was 
lowered  into  the  burial-place  of  the  O’ Farrells,  and, 
according  to  an  ancient  custom,  the  now  faintly-flicker¬ 
ing  torches  were  thrown  in  after  it,  while  every  one 
pressed  forward  to  fling  in  also  some  little  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  own — a  carefully-prized  flower,  a  lucky 
stone,  or  a  knot  of  ribbon.  Alick  seemed  restlessly 
impatient  for  everything  to  be  over.  Mr.  Hewson 
had  barely  concluded  the  last  words  before  he  turned 
away  as  if  he  could  not  escape  soon  enough.  His  back 
had  scarcely  disappeared  before  Donagh  Dooagh,  mount¬ 
ing  on  a  flat  tombstone,  burst  out  as  follows  : — “  Boys, 
this  is  a  heavy  day  wid  us,  .and  afore  we  go  we’d  like 
to  say  a  word  or  two,  and  I’m  the  man  to  say  it.  We 
c.an’t  lave  our  best  frind,  Captain  Eustace  Hazell — God 
rest  his  sowl  I — we  can’t  lave  him  lyin’  there  stiff  and 
could  widout  s.ayin’  that  it  was  niver  in  our  hearts  to 
bring  him  low.  No  !  no  !  Let  them  say  what  they 
will,  the  Carrignaholty  min  ’ud  scorn  such  an  action ; 
they’re  clane  and  clear  ov  his  blood ;  ’twas  niver  him 
or  such  as  him  they  meant  to  harm.  They’d  sarve  their 
frinds,  sarve  them  well,  but  they’d  niver,  niver  slay 
them  !” 

“  Thrue  for  you,  Donagh  ;  thrue  for  ye  !’’  broke  in 
eager  chorus  from  the  listening  crowd. 

“We  know  well  too  who  our  raal  frinds  are,”  con¬ 
tinued  Donagh  ;  “  there’s  no  desavin’  us.  We  see  the 
feelin’  heart  and  the  lovin’  heart,  and  ’twas  both  ov  thim 
that  man  we’re  after  follyin’  had — iver  since  he  could 
spake  plain  he  had  it.  We’d  have  died  for  him,  so  we 
would.” 

“  That  we  would,  that  we  would,”  was  repeated 
with  one  voice. 

“  And  now,  to  our  bitter  grief  and  sorrow,  he’s 
gone  from  us,”  continued  Donagh,  “  and  we’re 
charged  wid  his  death — wid  his  death,  boys,  no  less, 
but  we  fling  the  charge  back  agin.  They’ve  took  up 
Andy  Moran  ;  they’ve  took  up  one  or  two  more  ;  but 
Eorra  a  thing  can  they  prove  or  bring  home  to  e’er  a 
wan  ;  and  if  they  took  up  ivery  one  that’s  standin’  here 
this  night  they  could  niver  prove  that  we  had  an  ill 
thought  ov  the  true  man  that’s  lyin’  there  foreninst  us. 
There’s  a  God  in  he.aven,  boys,  and  He’ll  make  all  come 
right  in  the  ind.  He’ll  niver” — and  Donagh  glanced 
round  to  see  that  the  policemen  were  out  of  the  way — 
“  He’ll  niver  let  th’  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty 
and  have  the  guilty  go  free,  though  we  know  it’s  th’ 
innocent  that  we’re  here  weepin’  bitter  tears  for  this 
day.” 

Donagh’s  voice  now  failed  him,  but  he  could  not 
have  been  heard  much  longer,  such  loud  wails  of 
“  Och  !  Mr.  Eustace !  Mr.  Eustace  I  and  is  it  dead  ye 
are  ?”  had  broken  out  from  his  audience.  Peggy  Bren¬ 
nan  and  some  of  the  elder  women,  equally  experienced 
in  the  art  of  waking  the  dead,  now  rushed  round  the 
open  grave,  and  beating  their  foreheads  against  it  began 
a  long  shrill  cry,  “  Och !  wirra,  wirra,  Mr.  Eustace, 
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aJanna  !  what  med  ye  die  ?  What  med  ye  die,  and  we 
hehouiden  to  ye  for  iverything  r” 

Still,  with  all  their  noisy  laments,  it  seemed  even  to 
»hem  that  a  certain  black-shrouded  figure,  sitting 
'Botionless  and  silent  at  the  head  of  the  grive,  spoke  a 
^re  eloquent  language  of  grief  than  any  they  had  ever 
learned.  And  now,  as  the  dew  gathered  thicker  and 
•bicker  on  the  long  dank  grass,  as  the  darkness  grew 
denser  and  deeper,  and  as  the  grey  walls  of  the  abbey 
became  less  and  less  distinct,  the  crowd  gradually  began 
*o  melt  away.  The  rattling  and  rumbling  of  wheels 
along  the  still  country  roads  was  heard,  and  Eustace 
was  left  alone.  The  black-cloaked  figure  was  the  last 
TO  move  reluctantly  away,  while  Peggy  Brennan 
whispered,  “  It’s  the  sperrit  -,  make  way  for  the  sperrit, 
boys.  Sure  we  always  ought  to  be  respectin’  the 
sperrits,  for  we  can  niver  tell  whin  they  may  stand  our 
frinds.” 

In  a  few  hours  Knocknaroon  Abbey  was  as  silent  as 
if  no  footsteps  had  trampled  down  the  black  boggy 
mould,  and  as  if  no  voices  had  sounded  among  the 
moss-grown  arches.  The  wind  that  moaned  through 
the  ivy  and  sobbed  by  the  tall  round  tower  was  the 
only  sound  that  could  be  heard  in  that  lonely  mountain 
Talley,  for  that  night  even  the  owls  and  the  bats  seemed 
to  keep  quiet. 

PART  III.— CHAPTER  I. 

MRS.  ARBUTHNOT  OPENS  AN  ATTACK. 

“  Daufrcrous  conceits  are  in  tbeir  natures  poisons, 

Wliieli  at  the  first  are  scarce  foxinil  to  distaste. 

But  witli  a  little  act  upon  the  blood. 

Burn  like  the  mines  of  sulphur.” 

It  was  about  twelve  months  after  Eustace’s  death. 
Alick  was  constantly  threatening  to  leave  Moynalty, 
but  as  his  money  affairs  prospered  he  still  remained 
on  and  on.  Sometimes  he  insisted  on  having  a  guard 
of  constabulary  to  stay  in  the  house  or  to  attend  him 
into  Ballintrague,  but,  as  he  said  himself,  it  was  a  mere 
precaution,  for  no  one  appeared  in  the  least  inclined  to 
molest  him.  Christian  was  away,  and  few  visitors 
came  to  Moynalty,  but  one  day  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  suave 
and  elegant  in  her  soft  black  dress,  with  its  pale  lavender 
trimmings,  drove  over  from  Desmondboro’  and  dropped 
in  upon  Alick  to  have  a  private  chat  with  him  in  his 
little  business  room.  He  was  seated  before  his  secretaire, 
twirling  a  steel  pen  round  and  round  in  his  small  hard 
brown  fingers. 

“  So  Mrs.  Hazell  has  not  returned  to  you  yet 
observed  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  blandly. 

“  No,  she  is  with  her  own  people  at  Barley  Hill. 
She  got  in  wretched  spirits  just  before  she  went.  I 
could  not  tell  what  on  earth  was  the  matter  with  her, 
and  as  the  house  wanted  painting  I  thought  she  might 
as  well  have  the  change.  She  was  very  glad  when  I 
gave  her  leave  to  go,  and,  for  my  part,  I  don’t  dislike 
a  little  of  my  b.achelor  life  again.” 

“  Ah  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  with  a  meditative 
air,  “  I  daresay  she  was  in  low  spirits.  A  year  ago 
she  might  not  have  been  quite  so  glad  to  have  gone 
away.” 


“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  asked  Alick,  looking  up 
sharply. 

“  Oh  !  nothing — nothing  at  all.” 

“  But  you  dj  mean  something  ;  I  can  see  you  do. 
What  is  it  ?” 

“  You  were  remarking  just  now  on  Mrs.  Hazell’s 
low  spirits.  Have  jou  ever  thought  there  might  be  a 
reason  for  them  r” 

“  What  reason  could  there  be  ?  She  is  just  fanciful 
and  nervous,  that  is  all.  As  to  poor  Eustace,  she  could 
have  n  u  great  grief  for  him  ;  that  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  He  was  nothing  to  her.  She  did  not  care  a 
button  .about  him.” 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot’s  thin  lips  unclosed,  and  something 
like  an  audible  though  subdued  sneer  escaped  through 
her  teeth. 

“  I  wish  to  goodness  you  would  explain  yourself,” 
cried  Alick,  throwing  down  his  pen  impatiently. 

“  How  can  I  explain  myself,  my  dear  Alick  ?  If  vou 
are  satisfied,  that  is  everything.  If  you  are  the  talk  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  content  to  be  so,  what  affair  is 
it  of  mine  ?  Why  should  I  disturb  your  tranquillity  r” 

“  How  am  I  ihe  talk  of  the  neighbourhood  ?”  cried 
Alick,  starting  up.  “  What  do  people  say  of  me  ? 
What  can  they  say  of  me  ?  Eh  i  eh  ?” 

Again  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  tittered  meaningly. 

“  I  wonder,”  she  began — “  I  wonder  if  it  has  ever 
struck  you  that  Mrs.  Hazell  has  worn  mourning  for 
your  cousin  Eustace  during  a  much  longer  period  than 
is  customary  under  such  circumstances 

“  Well,  no,  I  can’t  say  I  ever  minded  it.  I  had  other 
things  to  think  of.” 

“  And  that  her  mourning  is  unusually  deep.  For  a 
husband’s  cousin  anything  slight,  black  and  white,  or 
even  mauve  and  white,  is  considered  quite  enough,  but 
Mrs.  Hazell  wears  crape — deep  crape.” 

“  I  wished  that  she  should  be  in  proper  mourning,” 
answered  Alick  testily. 

“  Proper  mourning,  yes  !  But  there  is  a  medium  in 
all  things.  I  suppose  you  did  not  wish  her  to  be  in  the 
same  mourning  for  him  as  if  he  had  been  her  brother 
or — or  her  husband  ?” 

“  Of  course  not.  It  was  just  a  fancy  of  her  own  to 
get  all  that  crape.  I  suppose  she  thought  she  would 
make  me  pay  through  the  nose  for  it,  but  nothing  more 
than  that.  She  never  cared  a  rush  for  Eustace,  nor  he 
for  her.” 

And  Afck  looked  inquiringly  at  Mrs.  Arbuthnot, 
but  not  with  quite  the  same  amount  of  confidence  that 
he  had  done  before. 

“  Very  well,  my  dear  Alick.  As  I  have  just  said,  if 
you  are  satisfied  no  one  can  possibly  complain.  You 
have  been  blind — perhaps  wilfully  blind — to  all  that 
has  been  passing  around  you,  and  if  you  choose  to 
remain  blind  it  is  not  my  business  to  open  your  eyes.”, 

“  What  went  on  around  me  ?  I  am  sure  I  don’t 
know  of  anything.” 

“  Ah  !  that  is  where  it  is.  But  take  my  word  for 
it,  Alick,  you  were  the  only  person  that  did  not  remark 
all  that  passed  under  your  very  eyes,  you  were  the  only 
person  who  did  not  perceive  the  very  extraordinary — 
ahem  ! — penchant  (to  use  no  stronger  word)  which 
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Mrs.  Alick  Hazell  had  for  your  cousin  Eustace,  and  the 
no  less  marked  preference  which  he  constantly  evinced 
for  her.” 

“  Bah  !  How  was  it  shown,  may  I  ask  ?” 

“  How  was  it  shown  ?  In  a  hundred  ways.  I  can 
give  you  plenty  of  proofs — as  many  as  you  like  to 
have.” 

“  If  Christian  was  a  beauty  like  Rose,  then  I  might 
believe  something  of  all  this,  but  she  has  no  great 
attractions  for  any  one.  I  don’t  think  she  is  admired 
at  all  by  men,  and,  between  ourselves,  I  often  think 
she  has  lost  whatever  good  looks  she  had  when  I  saw 
her  first.  One  would  hardly  call  her  pretty  now.” 

“  So  I  think.  But  that  is  nothing  to  the  point. 
Eustace  did  not  care  about  beauty.  I  have  often  seen 
him  turn  away  from  our  peerless  Rose  to  talk  to  Mrs. 
Hazell,  She  had  some  peculiar  charm  which  drew 
him  on  ;  and  then  she  chimed  in  with  all  his  crotchets, 
and  humoured  him  in  all  his  queer,  visionary  ideas. 
Of  course  you  know  nothing  of  their  long  walks  and 
rides  together,  of  their  private  tete-a-  tetes — for  the  good 
of  the  general  community,  you  may  be  sure.  No  !  no  ! 
You,  my  dear  Alick,  considerately  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  this  affectionate  intercourse,  but  others  were  not 
quite  so  charitable.  Whenever  Eustace  had  anything 
to  tell  about  the  election  or  about  his  factory  project, 
it  was  always  to  your  wife  he  went  first ;  she  was  his 
chosen  friend  and  confidante.  I  have  often  observed 
the  peculiar  sort  of  light  that  would  come  into  his  face 
when  he  was  talking  to  her,  and  I  have  constantly 
wondered  how  any  one  could  fail  to  notice  the  very 
strange  way  in  which  she  would  look  after  him,  as  if 
there  was  not  his  match  in  the  world.  She  never  looked 
after  you  like  that,  my  good  friend  Alick  ;  no  !  indeed 
she  never  did.” 

“  Phoo !  phoo !  I  never  mind  looks  and  things  of 
that  sort,”  said  Alick,  as  he  uneasily  pushed  a  footstool 
from  under  his  feet.  “This  may  be  all  a  whim  of 
your  own,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot.  Christian  may  be  very 
far  from  being  all  I  could  wish  my  wife  to  be,  but  I 
do  believe  there  is  no  real  harm  in  her ;  she  is  perfectly 
straightforward  and  aboveboard.” 

“  That  may  be  as  people  think,”  cautiously  replied 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot.  “  You  were  talking  a  minute  ago  of 
proofs.  I  am  coming  to  them  now.  Vague  generalities 
are,  after  all,  unsatisfactory  ;  but  proofs,  they  must  hold 
water,  or  they  are  worth  nothing.  May  I  ask,  Alick, 
if  you  know  the  true  reason  why  Rose’s  match  with 
Eustace  was  broken  off  so  abruptly  ?” 

“  No,  I  can’t  say  that  I  do.” 

“  Then  I  will  tell  you.  Your  cousin  had  proposed, 
some  little  time  had  elapseJ,  and  everything  was  going 
on  charmingly.  Dear  Mr.  Desmond  was  in  raptures 
at  the  prospect  of  his  intended  son-in-law — you  know 
what  a  favourite  Eustace  always  was  with  him — and 
we  were  almost  discussing  the  wedding  finery,  when 
one  morning  dear  Rose  and  I  happened,  in  Eustace’s 
presence,  to  make  some  little  remarks  about  your  wife. 
We  were  saying  nothing  really  disparaging — merely 
that  she  was  not  very  popular  in  the  neighbourhood,  or 
something  to  that  effect — but  you  may  judge  of  our 
amazement  (though  indeed  I  should  have  been  partly 


prepared,  as  I  already  guessed  how  the  land  lay)  when 
Eustace  fired  up  in  the  most  violent  way,  declared  that 
no  one  should  say  a  word  against  Mrs.  Alick  Hazell  in 
his  hearing,  that  he  had  never  seen  a  woman  in  the 
world  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  her,  and  never  expected 
to  do  so,  that  she  was  ‘  lovely  in  body  and  mind.* 
That  was  the  very  expression  he  made  use  of.  Rather 
a  peculiar  one,  was  it  not  ?  And  you  should  have  seen 
and  heard  the  way  in  which  it  was  said  !” 

“  Well  ?”  said  Alick  shortly,  “  go  on.” 

“Such  remarks  were,  of  course,  most  trying  to 
dearest  Rose  under  the  circumst.inces,  but  I  must  say 
she  behaved  beautifully,  quite  beautifully.  She  merely 
rose  from  her  chair,  and  said,  in  that  queenly,  haughty 
manner  of  hers  which  becomes  her  so  much,  that  if 
Eustace  really  held  such  opinions  as  those  it  was  far 
better  that  his  engagement  with  her  should  cease,  and 
that,  for  her  part,  she  would  be  very  sorry  to  be  classed 
in  the  same  category  with  Mrs.  Alick  Hazell.  Then 
Eustace  quite  forgot  himself ;  he  became  almost  abusive. 
This  neither  Rose  nor  I  could  stand,  and  so  the  whole 
affair,  which  had  been  going  on  most  admirably,  came 
to  an  untimely  close.  You  may  judge  now  for  yourself 
whether  or  not  I  am  right  in  attributing  this  unfortunate 
termination  simply  and  solely  to  the  ridiculous  infatua¬ 
tion  or  passion — for  I  can  call  it  nothing  else — which 
Eustace  entertained  for  your  wife.” 

“  But  you  have  not  got  anything  else  to  bring  for¬ 
ward,”  said  Alick  harshly. 

“  Have  I  not  ?  For  your  sake,  Alick,  I  wish  I  had 
not,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
what  I  have  to  tell  you.  May  I  ask  for  whom  did 
Eustace  procure  that  expensive  piano  upstairs  ?” 

“  For  Rose  I  believe.” 

“  For  Rose  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  incredu¬ 
lously.  “  Rose  is  no  musician.  Mrs.  Aliick  Hazell 
is,  or  sets  up  to  be  so.  Rose  has  never  even  touched 
the  instrument.  Mrs.  Alick  Hazell  is  always  at  it,  and 
evidently  considers  it  her  own  property.  I  remember 
we  were  here  the  day  it  arrived,  and  the  by-play  that 
went  on  about  it  between  Eustace  and  your  wife  was 
most  peculiar — her  blushes  and  confusion,  his  anxiety 
that  she  should  be  pleased  ;  even  Rose  remarked  it. 
It  was  just  like  the  behaviour  of  two  lovers.  But  why 
do  I  say  like  lovers  They  avere  lovers  in  all  but  the 
name.  And  that  was  not  the  only  gift  that  passed 
between  them.” 

“  No !  there  was  nothing  else,”  said  Alick  sharply. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Alick.  That  handsome  huuter 
which  Eustace  got  down  from  Knocknaroon,  who  did 
he  intend  that  for,  pray  ?” 

“  For  Rose  I  always  thought.” 

“  And  Rose  never  once  mounted  it,  while  Mrs. 
Alick  at  one  time  was  never  off  its  back.  It  was  very 
plain  that  Eustace  intended  it  as  a  gage  d'atnour — no  ! 
no  !  I  mean  a  gage  d'amitie — for  your  wife,  and  for  her 
alone.” 

“  She  was  merely  exercising  it  till  Rose  came.” 

This  time  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  very  nearly  laughed,  but 
it  was  a  laugh  that  only  came  from  her  teeth. 

“  My  dear  Alick  !”  she  cried,  “  your  gullibility  is 
most  extraordinary.  I  could  not  have  imagined  that 
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any  one  would  ever  be  so  perfectly  unsuspicious ;  it  is 
really  quite  refreshing.  However,  if  you  like  people  to 
be  laughing  at  you  behind  your  back,  if  you  like  to 
have  them  remarking  on  your  wife,  it  is  no  affair  of  any¬ 
body’s  but  your  own — your  taste  is  peculiar,  that  is  all !” 

“  Of  course  I  don’t  like  it !”  exclaimed  Alick,  firing 
up  ;  “  who  would  like  it  ?  But  this  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  heard  a  whisper  of  anything  of  the  sort.  I  must 
say  that  whatever  Christian’s  faults  have  been,  I  never 
saw  a  woman  w'ho  was  less  of  a  flirt — that  I  have  always 
said  for  her.” 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot  sighed  pensively. 

“  A  loud  boisterous  flirt,  such  as  some  women  are, 
she  certainly  is  not ;  those  flirts  are  comparatively  harm¬ 
less  ;  they  are  generally  too  noisy  to  have  any  real 
mischief  in  them  ;  but  those  who  are  quiet  are  deeper  ; 
they  mean  more  than  an  ordinary  observer  would  give 
them  credit  for.  Mrs.  Hazell  may  not  have  much  to 
say  to  the  majority  of  people — to  you  or  to  me,  per¬ 
haps — but  she  had  abundance  to  say  to  Eustace ;  no 
doubt  she  was  confidential  enough  in  sly  corners — you 
may  rest  assured  of  that.” 

“  Confound  it !  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,”  cried  Alick,  this 
time  kicking  the  footstool  from  one  end  of  the  room  to 
the  other,  “  what  the  deuce  are  you  driving  at  ?” 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot  smiled  a  bland,  placid  smile. 

“  I  am  merely  trying  to  open  your  eyes,  Alick,”  she 
answered  ;  “  it  is  painful  to  me  to  hear  you  made  the 
common  topic  of  conversation  and  not  to  give  you  an 
inkling  of  what  is  going  on.  But  to  return  to  our 
proofs.  If  you  wanted  any  confirmation  of  the  feelings 
with  which  Eustace  and  Mrs.  Hav.ell  regarded  one 
another,  I  am  sure  that  picnic  to  Knocknaroon  might 
have  afforded  you  ample  certainty.  You  remember 
after  dinner  how  they  rambled  off  together,  and  how 
we  heard  a  long  story  about  your  wife  hiving  been 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog  at  some  farmhouse.  1  believe  the 
whole  thing  was  half  pretence.” 

“  No  !  no  !  it  was  not !”  cried  Alick  eagerly  ;  “  I 
saw  the  mark  myself.” 

“  Well,  w’ell,  I  daresay  there  was  nothing  so  bad  as 
they  wanted  to  make  out.  I  was  told  that  Eustace  and 
Mrs.  Hazell  were  seen  walking  back  to  Moynalty  that 
afternoon  leaning  upon  one  another  in  the  most  affec¬ 
tionate  way,  and  that  when  they  arrived  at  the  house 
he  carried  her — positively  carried  her — upstairs  to  her 
sitting-room  ;  and  certainly  I  shall  never  forget  how 
odd  he  w'as  all  that  evening.  You  know  he  returned 
with  us  to  Desmondboro’,  and  his  manner  was  most 
strange  and  distrait;  several  times  we  spoke  to  him 
and  he  took  not  the  slightest  notice ;  and  once,  when 
some  one  accidentally  chanced  to  mention  Mrs.  Alick 
Hazell’s  name,  he  started  up  and  turned  positively 
,  crimson — quite  an  unusual  thing  with  him,  was  it  not  ? 

I  Of  course  these  are  only  a  few  incidents  out  of  many, 

but  they  carry  a  certain  weight  with  them.  And  then 
I  I  am  told  that  Mrs.  Hazell  insisted  on  being  with  poor 

[  dear  Eustace  when  he  breathed  f.is  la.t.’’ 

1  “  Yes,  I  sent  her  to  attend  on  him.  I  thought - ” 

I  but  Alick  broke  off  abruptlj'. 

1“  Unsuspicious  Alick  !  such  an  amount  of  implicit 
confidcn:e  is  almost  miraculous.  And  am  I  wrong  ? 

1 


but  did  not  I  hear  some  strange  story  about  Mrs.  Hazell 
having  been  seen  at  Eustace’s  funeral  in  a  sort  of 
disguise  ?” 

“  I  know  nothing  of  it.  I  came  home  by  Ballin- 
trague.  I  remember  she  was  here  when  I  returned, 
and  now  that  I  think  of  it  her  manner  that  night  was 
certainly  peculiar — wild  and  odd.” 

“  Ah  !’  and  then  her  excessively  low  spirits  after 
Eustace’s  death,  which  even  you  remarked — does  not 
that  make  evidence  doubly  strong  ?  I  don’t  believe  I 
am  wrong  in  telling  you  that  people  are  constantly 
saying  to  me  that  it  is  quite  plain  your  wife  would  far 
rather  you  had  been  shot  than  your  cousin  Eustace.” 

“  Do  they  say  that  ?  do  they  really  ?’’ 

“  They  do  indeed,  and  no  wonder.  The  affection 
was  quite  as  much  on  her  side  as  on  his,  though 
perhaps  he  may  have  shown  it  more.  Rose  and  I  have 
often  laughed  to  ourselves  at  the  way  in  which  Eustace, 
a'most  unconsciously,  used  to  quote  Mrs.  Alick  on  every 
possible  occasion.  It  was  always  ‘  Chrissie,  Chrissie, 
Chrissie  what  Chrissie  thought  and  what  she  did,  and 
even  what  she  wore.  We  used  to  be  quite  sick  of  her 
name.  We  often  remarked  to  one  another  that  Eustace 
seemed  a  great  deal  more  like  her  husband,  and  as  if 
he  knew  far  more  about  her,  than  you  did.” 

At  this  last  speech  Alick  abruptly  rose  from  his  chair 
and  walked  once  or  twice  up  and  down  the  room  wi.h 
an  uneasy,  perplexed  look  on  his  small  brown  face. 

“  I  ttust  you  are  not  offended  at  my  freedom  in 
speaking  to  you  as  I  have  done,’’  said  Mrs.  Arbuthnot 
blandly. 

“  No,  no,  I  am  not,”  answered  Alick.  “  On  the 
contrary,  I  would  far  rather  know  what  people  were 
talking  of  than  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  it ;  but  you  have 
taken  me  completely  by  surprise,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot.  I 
can  hardly  believe  my  ears.  I  must  think  over  all  this 
at  my  leisure.” 

“  Do,  my  dear  Alick,  do  indeed.  I  merely  wished 
to  put  you  on  the  right  track.  I  could  not  bear  to  leave 
you  so  completely  in  the  dark.  Any  assistance  that  I 
can  give  you  you  are  most  welcome  to.  Your  wife’s 
papers — to  which  of  course  you  have  access — may  give 
additional  clues,  and  if  I  could  clear  up  anything  about 
them  it  would  be  a  real  pleasure  to  me.” 

Alick  looked  askance  at  his  volunteer  ally,  and  she 
continued  smoothly  as  before — 

“  No  matter  how  guarded  a  person  may  be,  still 
there  are  often  li  tie  trifles  left  about  which,  well  put 
together,  may  afford  most  valuable  hints  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs.  Of  cour.-e  I  don’t  mean  to  throw  the 
slightest  reflection  on  Mrs.  Alick  Hazell’s  moral  cha¬ 
racter  ;  that  is  quite  irreproachable,  quite  above  sus¬ 
picion  ;  and  as  for  poor  Eustace,  we  all  know  he  was 
the  soul  of  honour ;  still  for  your  sake,  Alick,  I  don’t 
think  it  is  well  that  a  liaison  of  even  the  most  innocent 
descrip  ion  should  have  been  going  on  under  your  roof 
and  that  you  should  be  left  in  total  ignorance  respecting 
it.  This  liaison,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  was  the 
sole  cause  why  a  match  that  we  all  had  so  greatly  at 
heart  was  broken  off.  I  have  also  brought  under  your 
notice  several  other  little  incidents,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  many  more  of  wh  ch  I  am  ignorant.  Ro  e. 
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who  was  staying  in  this  house  at  tlie  time,  was  a  witness 
to  much  of  what  went  on,  and  even  she,  a  thoughtless, 
innocent  girl,  was  struck  by  it.  I  took  her  away, 
however,  as  soon  as  possible,  fearing  that  she  might 
see  and  hear  what  might  be  prejudicial  to  a  young  and 
guileless  mind.” 

“  Everybody  thought,”  interrupted  Alick,  “  that  it 
was  Rose  that  Eustace  was  taken  up  with,  and  that  any 
little  presents  or  attentions  that  were  shown  to  the  ladies 
in  the  house  must  be  intended  for  her.” 

“Ah  yes,  my  dear  friend,”  murmured  Mrs.  Arbuth- 
not,  “  the  whole  thing  was  admirably  planned,  and  you, 
as  I  said  before,  were  so  charmingly,  so  amazingly 
unsuspicious  that  very  little  art  was  necessary  to  throw 
dust  in  your  eyes.  It  seemed  almost  impossible  to  rouse 
your  suspicions  or  to  awake  you  from  the  false  security 
in  which  you  were  lulled.  At  any  rate,  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  thinking  that  I  have  now  performed  my 
duty  and  accomplished  what  I  consider  to  be  a  sacred 
trust.  Only  this  morning  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  I  cannot 
let  an  old  friend  remain  any  longer  in  ignorance  of  the 
gossip  and  chit-chat  which  is  going  on  about  him.  I 
must  let  him  behind  the  scenes  and  give  him  some  hint 
of  what,  to  every  one’s  astonishment,  he  has  not  found 
out  for  himself  months  ago.’  ’’ 

Alick  made  no  answer,  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  rose 
to  go. 

“  Adieu,  Alick,”  she  said,  with  a  faint  frou-frou  of 
her  soft  black  dress.  “  I  can  stay  no  longer  to-day,  but 
you  may  be  assured  of  my  keenest  sympathy  and  co¬ 
operation  with  you  in  any  attempts  to  throw  light  on 
this  unfortunate  state  of  things.  I  again  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  look  over  some  of  your  wife’s  papers — her 
desk,  private  drawers,  &c. — and  there  I  think  I  might 
be  able  to  lend  you  most  important  assistance.  As  my 
late  dear  husband.  Captain  Arbuthnot,  used  to  say, 
there  is  nothing  like  a  woman  for  understanding  a 
woman.” 

“  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,”  answered 
Alick.  “  I  will  think  over  what  you  have  been  saying  ; 
but  mind,  I  am  not  sure  that  there  may  not  be  a  chance 
that  you  are  mistaken.  ’ 

“  I  wish  I  could  think  so,”  sighed  Mrs.  Arbuthnot, 
raising  her  pale  eyes.  And  then  she  stepped  into  the 
Desmondboro’  carriage  and  was  whirled  away. 

After  she  had  gone  Alick  paced  up  and  down  the 
avenue,  biting  the  scanty  ends  of  his  moustache,  and 
uneasily  fingering  the  loose  silver  in  his  pockets. 

“  Confound  it !”  he  said  to  himself,  “  if  I  can  make 
out  all  that  woman  has  been  driving  at.  I  never  spent 
half  as  much  time  before  thinking  of  Christian — no ! 
not  even  when  her  aunt  Lizzie  died,  and  left  all  her 
fortune  away  from  her.  Now  1  can’t  get  the  thwUghts 


of  her  out  of  my  head.  She  was  not  the  sort  of  woman 
I  ever  intended  to  many,  too  full  of  fits  and  starts  and 
romance  for  me ;  but  still  that  she  ever  cared  one 
farthing  for  Eustace — that  idea  never  once  crossed  my 
brain.  Eustace  so  careless,  so  indifferent  about  women, 
and  Christian  so  calm,  so  cold — can  it  be  possible  that 
there  was  ever  anything  between  them  ?  Yet,  now  that 
I  think  of  it,  a  hundred  things  rush  before  me  that  I 
never  noticed  at  the  time,  and  all  seem  to  bear  out  Mrs. 
Arbuthnot’s  words.  That  hanged  piano,  and  the  present 
of  the  horse,  and  that  business  at  the  picnic,  and  then 
breaking  off  with  Rose  as  he  did,  and  saying  that  he 
considered  Christian  ‘  lovely  in  mind  and  body,’  cer¬ 
tainly  when  one  puts  all  these  things  together  they  have 
an  ugly  look.  Confusion  take  it !  have  I  been  a  laughing¬ 
stock  in  the  country  ?  Is  every  one  pointing  the  finger 
at  me,  and  saying  that  my  wife  and  my  cousin  have  been 
carrying  on  their  little  game  under  my  very  nose,  and 
that  I  was  a  fool  to  know  nothing  of  it  ?” 

At  this  point  Alick  turned  back  to  the  house,  took 
up  a  sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  a  curt,  peremptory  note 
to  Christian,  ordering  her  home  without  delay  ;  then  he 
tore  it  up,  wrote  another,  and  laid  it  aside  as  something 
else  occurred  to  him.  He  paced  up  and  down,  and  now 
the  thought  seized  him  to  search  Christian’s  little  sitting- 
room,  but  it  was  locked  and  the  key  was  not  forth¬ 
coming,  so  that  project  was  defeated.  Even  this  trifling 
incident  acquired  a  strange  significance  of  its  own.  He 
sat  the  rest  of  the  evening  with  his  hands  clasped  behind 
the  back  of  his  head,  revolving  again  and  again  all  that 
had  passed  during  Eustace’s  visit.  Seemingly  insignifi¬ 
cant  trifles  began  now  to  assume  a  giant  aspect,  2nd  to 
array  themselves  in  startling  array  before  him.  Chris¬ 
tian’s  manner  and  looks  on  different  occasions,  her  hesi¬ 
tation,  the  quick  brightening  of  her  face,  and  the  utter 
loss  of  energy  and  spirit  after  Eustace’s  death,  all  these 
coupled  with  other  things,  with  Eustace’s  persistent 
indifference  to  Rose,  with  his  eager  desire  to  get  Chris¬ 
tian  anything  she  fancied,  soon  built  themselves  up  into 
a  tolerably  substantial  fabric.  Alick  now  saw  for  the 
first  time  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  undervaluing 
Christian,  of  making  little  of  her  attractions,  so  that  it 
was  incomprehensible  to  him  how  any  one  could  bestow 
a  thought  on  her  when  Rose,  the  dazzling  heiress,  was 
by ;  but  according  to  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  this  was  quite 
possible,  and  the  ties  which  had  bound  Chiistian  to 
Eustace  were  far  more  subtle  and  powerful  than  any  he 
could  comprehend.  Before  night  came  the  little  snow¬ 
ball  which  Mrs.  Arbuthnot’s  skilful  hand  had  set  rolling 
was  swollen  to  huge  dimensions ;  it  gathered  in  size 
every  minute,  and  from  the  most  unexpected  quarters 
additions  poured  in.  But  still  Alick  was  not  quite  sure  ; 
still  he  doubted  now  and  then. 
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fITH  regard  to  dress,  it  is  best  not  to 
take  out  too  many  dresses  made  up ; 
have  a  few  fashionably  made,  two  for 
morning  wear,  two  for  afternoon,  two 
for  dinner,  and  a  ball  dress,  a  warm 
travelling  costume,  one  of  the  shawl 
waterproof  dresses  you  will  find  very  useful ; 
^itjj  a  neat  tailor-made  cloth  costume  with  extra 
coat,  and  a  serge  for  commoner  wear,  half- 
1*1  a-dozen  white  morning  wrappers  made 
Princesse  shape,  with  coloured  bows,  sashes, 
0  and  caps — if  you  affect  them — to  match. 
One  good  black  silk,  made  with  high,  low, 
and  square-cut  bodices,  you  will  certainly  require ;  and 
for  silk  dresses,  thin  indiarubber  sheeting  laid  over  the 
ordinary  sleeve  and  back  linings  will  be  found  an 
immense  preservative,  or  else  very  likely  one  evening’s 
wear  in  a  hot  station  will  ruin  a  dress ;  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  washing  materials  for  Indian  wear  are  so 
much  in  request,  and,  really  speaking,  nothing  looks 
better,  or  can  be  in  better  taste,  than  white  dresses 
fashionably  cut  and  varied  with  differently-coloured 
ribbons,  flowers,  &c.  and  as  in  these  days  every  variety 
of  white  material  can  easily  be  obtained,  this  is  a  matter 
of  small  difficulty.  Coloured,  striped,  spotted,  and 
flowered  dresses  wash  out  after  a  time,  whereas  white 
looks  better  after  every  wash,  and  flounces  and  frills 
a  native  tlMee  will  get  up  and  gopher  beautifully  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  no  lace  or  work  to  tear  off  and  destroy. 
I  wore  white  dresses  and  habits  in  India,  the  latter 
made  of  thin  hunting  cord  by  a  tailor,  plain  skirts  not 
too  long,  and  double-breasted  coats  half-fitting ;  these  I 
have  by  me  now  almost  as  good  as  they  were  then  ;  if 
any  difficulty  is  found  in  procuring  cord,  thick  pique 
with  a  broadish  stripe  will  do  equally  well.  There  is 
another  thing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  white  dresses  : 
they  do  not  so  soon  go  out  of  fashion,  having  no  spots 
or  remarkable  patterns  by  which  to  render  them  con¬ 
spicuous  and  tell  tales  of  age. 

You  will,  of  course,  take  materials  for  dresses  unmade, 
and  remember,  when  buying  them,  to  match  them  in 
all  the  proper  necessaries  for  a  successful  make  up, 
cottons,  silks,  braids,  buttons,  ribbons,  belts,  linings, 
&c.,  as  none  of  these  things  will  be  procurable  out 
there  even  at  double  price,  and  when  you  began  to 
make  up  your  new  dresses  it  would  be  too  provoking 
to  find  the  work  brought  to  a  standstill  for  want  of 
the  proper  articles  to  match.  The  Indian  tailors 
{durzees)  are  a  very  intelligent  race,  work  well,  and 
will  make  any  garment  you  like  if  they  have  a  pattern, 
but  they  have  no  powers  of  origination.  It  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  get  patterns  (paper)  sent  out  from 
home,  and  this  is  the  only  plan  to  follow  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  become  Gothic-looking.  Your  own  milliner 
in  England  will  procure  patterns  for  you,  or  any  of  the 
fashion  magazines  that  you  may  take  in.  This  reminds 


me  to  advise  those  going  to  India  on  no  account  to  drop 
taking  their  pet  magazine  or  paper,  be  it  The 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  or  any  of 
the  numerous  journals  which  are  published  in  these 
days  for  helps  to  ladies  in  these  matters.  The  cost  of 
postage  is  not  much,  and  two  or  three  ladies  in  a 
station  could  easily  join  together  in  taking  some  maga¬ 
zine  or  paper  which  would  be  an  assistance  to  them. 
Some  sorts  of  cloth  can  be  very  economically  bought 
in  India.  Camel’s-hair  cloth  makes  u  good,  durable, 
and  nice-looking  dress.  I  had  one  made  when  I  re¬ 
turned  to  England  from  some  purchased  of  a  cupra- 
ivallah  (cloth-merchant),  the  cost,  one  rupee  eight 
annas  a  yard,  or  three  shillings  English  money,  and 
double  width  it  made  a  durable  warm  dress,  and 
being  self-coloured  took  an  excellent  dye  when  begin¬ 
ning  to  look  shabby.  Shawls  of  course  can  be  bought 
out  there,  the  renowned  Rampoor-chuddahs,  besides 
others  of  a  commoner  class ;  but  the  best  sort  are 
difficult  to  meet  with  and  very  expensive,  while  the 
inferior  are  hardly  worth  buying.  Provide  yourself, 
therefore,  with  a  nice  shawd  or  two,  warm  for  use  as 
wraps,  a  good  rug  for  travelling,  a  waterproof  ulster, 
two  opera  cloaks,  and  take  furs,  as  in  many  parts  of 
India  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  very  cold  in  the 
cold  season.  I  was  very  glad  of  my  fur  even  at 
Mooltan — a  very  hot  station — when  the  cold  season 
had  fairly  set  in.  Furs  must  be  kept  in  tin  because 
of  the  insects  ;  Indeed  it  is  far  better  to  keep  all  your 
clothes  in  tin  cases  as  far  as  you  can,  or  else  prop  your 
boxes  on  bricks  even  in  your  room,  as  white  ants  are 
most  destructive,  and  quickly  eat  their  way  into  leather 
boxes  standing  merely  on  the  floor  of  a  room.  Of 
shoes  and  boots  lay  in  a  good  supply,  and  not  a  tight 
jit,  as  both  feet  and  hands  swell  in  a  hot  climate,  and 
a  perfect  fit  in  England  will  be  found  in  India  dis¬ 
agreeably  tight. 

If  you  have  a  taste  for  millinery  and  trim  your  own 
hats  and  bonnets,  provide  yourself  with  a  few  shapes  as 
new-fashioned  as  you  can  procure  ;  buy  also  some 
piece-velvet,  silk,  ribbon,  flowers,  feathers,  net,  stifler 
net  for  foundations,  bonnet  and  cap  wire,  both  white 
and  black.  In  buying  these  things  you  will  bear  in 
mind  the  matching  of  the  dresses  (unmade)  you  have 
brought  out  with  you.  I  suppose,  of  course,  that  you 
are  taking  with  you  bonnets  and  hats  to  match  such 
costumes  as  you  have  already  made  up.  All  materials 
for  bonnet  and  hat  trimmings  are  very  expensive  in 
India,  and  very  often  you  might  not  be  able  to  procure 
what  you  wanted,  even  though  willing  to  pay  at  a 
double  rate,  and  to  send  down  to  Calcutta  or  Bombay 
for  a  new  bonnet  would  be  such  an  extravagance  that 
even  people  with  good  incomes  would  hesitate  before 
they  indulged  in  it.  Buy,  therefore,  such  things  as  you 
may  require  in  this  line  at  home,  pack  them  all  in  a  tin 
box,  have  it  soldered  down,  and  write  outside  a  label 
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on  it — “  Bonnet  and  hat  trimmings,  &c.”  Such  minute 
directions  may  to  some  appear  absurd,  but  if  you  have 
a  good  many  small  tin  boxes,  all  soldered  down,  it  is 
just  possible  you  may  not  remember  in  which  box  your 
trimmings  were,  and  may  open  by  mistake  a  glove  or 
ribbon  box  which  you  did  not  wish  to  open. 

Hats  are  more  comfortable  wear  in  India  than 
bonnets,  affording  as  they  do  more  shade  You  will 
probably  have  a  so/ar  topee,  or  regular  Indian  sun-hat, 
made  of  pith,  hideous  in  shape,  but  an  immense  comfort 
for  morning  rides  or  lounging  about  your  compound. 
This  hat  you  will  not  buy  until  you  arrive  in  India,  as 
you  will  get  it  there  cheaper  than  you  could  in  England. 
You  will  have,  most  likely,  a  pretty,  nicely-trimmed 
white  straw  hat  for  afternoon  wear  ;  a  felt  or  cloth  hat, 
to  match  your  cloth  dress,  for  the  cold  weather  ;  and  a 
plain  black  or  dark  blue  felt  for  your  serge  dress.  I 
should  advise  this  hat  to  be  a  soft  felt  instead  of  a  hard 
one ;  it  will  wear  longer  and  be  far  more  comfortable 
to  travel  in.  You  should  have  also  a  proper  riding-hat, 
either  black  or  white.  I  prefer  white  myself,  as  being 
less  heavy,  and  not  so  likely  to  attract  the  sun,  but  this 
is  a  mere  matter  of  taste. 

Bonnets  you  will  want  for  state  occasions  and  for 
church,  and  I  should  not  advise  your  having  straw,  as 
the  shapes  will  soon  become  out  of  fashion,  and  they 
cannot  be  so  easily  trimmed  and  altered  as  net  ones  can. 
Even  if  you  are  a  novice  in  bonnet  and  hat  trimming, 
remember  “  practice  makes  perfect,’’  and  if  you  cultivate 
your  taste,  though  it  be  small,  it  will  soon  increase. 

Your  supply  of  lingerie -wWl  of  course  be  considerable. 
Lisse,  if  you  go  to  a  hot  station,  would  not  be  of  much 
use.  It  is  better  to  have  washing  frills  if  you  prefer 
lace  frills  to  plain  linen  collars  and  cuffs,  but  these  last 
always  look  nice  and  neat  and  give  much  more  wear. 
If  possible  fix  on  the  shape  you  like,  and  have  them 
made  for  you,  by  a  good  house,  of  double  or  even  treble 
thickness,  as  they  then  keep  stiff  without  creasing. 
Gentlemen’s  wristbands  wear  much  better,  as  a  rule, 
than  those  made  for  ladies,  and  for  this  reason  ;  they  are 
much  thicker.  Use  paper  collars  and  cuffs  for  the  voyage ; 
it  is  the  cheapest  plan,  and  in  these  days  they  are  so 
well  made  that  it  is,  at  a  distance,  almost  impossible  to 
detect  any  difference. 

If  you  are  a  great  fancy-worker  you  will  have  to 
provide  yourself  with  canvas  and  wools,  crash  and 
crewels,  or  whatever  may  be  your  sphialite. 

If  a  water-colour  painter,  take  materials  for  following 
that  amusement.  Do  not  trust  to  get  things  out  there. 
Some  few  articles  may  of  course  be  bought  more  cheaply 
than  at  home  ;  for  example,  pith  hats,  mosquito  curtains, 
camel’s-hair  and  goat’s-hair  cloth,  &c.,  but  few  things 
are  as  good  as  those  you  buy  at  home,  and  just  double 
the  price. 

I  will  give  an  instance.  I  had  brought  out  with  me 


chintz  for  my  curtains,  chair  and  sofa  coverings,  &c., 
and  three  pairs  of  common  worsted  cords  to  loop  up 
the  said  curtains  and  my  white  ones.  I  found  I  wanted 
one  pair  more  cords,  and  I  sent  for  them  to  the  nearest 
town,  paying  four  rupees  (eight  shillings)  for  the  two 
cords,  no  tassels,  and  not  so  good  as  the  others,  for 
which  I  had  only  given  about  one  shilling,  or  at  most 
eighteenpence,  the  pair  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  most 
things.  Ribbons  are  not  only  dear  but  bad.  The 
shopkeepers  pay  dearly  themselves,  and  charge  an 
enormous  percentage  in  order  to  get  recouped. 

I  gave  a  list  for  linen  in  the  last  paper,  and  will 
conclude  this  with  a  list  also,  but  in  the  matter  of  dress 
much  must  be  left  to  individual  taste  in  the  different 
materials,  price,  &c.  I  have  not,  therefore,  gone  into 
detail,  but  stated  roughly  the  number  of  dresses  I 
consider  necessary  to  start  with  : — 

List  of  Dresses,  ^-c. — 2  morning  dresses  (washing) ;  4  or 
6  morning  wrappers  (white,  washing  of  course),  made 
Princesse  shape,  coloured  sashes  and  ribbons  for  bows 
and  caps  ;  2  afternoon  dresses,  merino  or  cashmere ; 
2  demi-toilette  dresses  (the  Indian  “  Cora”  soft  washing 
silk,  cream  colour,  would  do  admirably  for  one,  and 
some  thin  black  striped  material  for  the  other)  ;  2 
dinner  dresses  of  richer  material,  silk,  &c.,  not  too 
light ;  I  ball  dress,  flowers,  &c.,  complete,  shoes, 
gloves,  fan  to  match  I  good  black  silk  dress,  with 
high,  square,  and  low  bodies  ;  I  serge  dress  for  voyage 
and  common  wear,  with  extra  jacket  of  same  ;  I  cloth 
tailor-made  costume  dress,  extra  jacket  or  coat,  and  hat 
of  same  cloth  ;  I  cloth  habit ;  2  white  skirts  (thin 
hunting  cord  or  thick  pique),  with  double-breasted 
half-fitting  coats  of  the  same  material ;  1  riding-hat  for 
best  occasions  ;  l  solar  topee  pith  hat  (to  be  bought  on 
landing)  ;  l  nicely-trimmed  white  straw  hat  for  after¬ 
noon  wear,  one  extra  straw  (untrimmed),  different 
shape ;  I  soft  felt  hat  for  serge  dress  and  travelling  wear  ; 
I  cloth  hat  to  match  costume  ;  2  bonnets  to  match 
afternoon  dresses ;  2  parasols,  2  umbrellas,  one  small, 
with  white  washing  coverings  for  each  ;  2  warm  shawls 
for  wraps  ;  l  rug  for  travelling  ;  2  opera  cloaks  ;  I  fur 
jacket,  muff,  &c. ;  a  stock  of  gloves  and  mittens  ;  a 
good  supply  of  boots  and  shoes  for  day  and  evening 
wear  ;  dress  materials  to  make  up  when  wanted  ;  bonnet 
and  hat  trimmings  and  shapes ;  working  materials  for 
fancy  work  ;  painting  and  drawing  materials  ;  a  quantity 
of  stationery  of  all  kinds  ;  extra  brushes,  hair,  tooth, 
nail ;  combs,  soap  (scented)  ;  towels,  fine  and  bath  -, 
sponges  and  waterproof  bags. 

Of  course  you  will  require  good  trunks  in  which  to 
pack  your  belongings.  I  must,  however,  give  you  a 
list  of  your  requirements  in  this  particular  in  another 
paper  ;  and  hints  as  to  the  voyage,  proper  packing  and 
stowing  of  your  trunks,  &c.,  must  also  be  reserved  till 
then. 

E.  J. 
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§  SENSIBLE,  lovinjf,  irue-hearted  girl, 
newly  united  in  matrimony  to  the  man  of 
her  choice,  realises  the  fact — and  a  very 
solemn  fact  it  is — that  she  has  not  attained 
all  that  a  woman  can  desire,  but  that  she 
.  the  threshold  of  a  new  life,  involving 
s,  anxieties,  manifold  responsibilities,  and 
^  necessity  of  considerable  mental  discipline 

'  and  self-control.  The  proud  position  of  wife 
being  gained,  it  is  not  the  crowning  achievement 
of  her  life,  but  rather  a  pledge  that  she  is  ready 
to  enter  on  a  new  career,  demanding  the  exercise 
of  all  the  love,  devotion,  truthfulness,  and  courage  of 
her  moral  nature,  and  all  the  mental  power  she  has 
gained  from  nature  and  strengthened  by  cultivation. 
Henceforth  she  is  to  be  the  best-loved  companion,  the 
nearest  and  dearest  friend,  the  other  self,  of  a  man  whom 
she  has  deliberately  chosen  for  this  intimate  association. 
Their  united  lives,  whatever  their  social  position,  what¬ 
ever  smiles  or  frowns  of  fortune  they  may  have  to 
endure,  present  two  sides,  one  to  the  world,  the  other 
to  themselves.  In  the  outer  or  business  life,  profes¬ 
sional  or  otherwise,  the  greater  share  of  exertion  falls 
to  the  husband,  and  he  is  specially  qualified  for  it  by 
nature  -,  in  the  domestic  aspect  of  the  united  lives 
the  wife  is  the  more  prominent,  and  her  feminine  nature 
is  adapted  to  the  duties  which  await  her.  In  discharging 
them,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
there  will  inevitably  be  great  dtmands  upon  her  tact, 
temper,  judgment,  and  knowledge.  She  will  have  most 
probably  to  deal  with  ignorance,  meanness,  falsehood, 
and  arrogance,  and  can  only  deal  with  them  successfully 
by  a  ealm  but  resolute  exercise  of  the  higher  qualities 
of  her  own  mind.  Mean  natures  recognise  instinctively 
the  influence  of  natures  of  a  finer  mould,  and  submit, 
not  probably  without  many  grumblings  ;  but  they  do 
submit,  paying  an  unwilling  tribute  to  the  force  of  a 
more  conscientious  nature  and  clearer  intellectual  per¬ 
ceptions  than  their  own.  A  petulant,  weak-minded 
mistress,  stooping  to  little  meannesses,  never  was  and 
never  will  be  well  served ;  but  the  large-heaited,  cool- 
headed  woman,  who  is,  in  the  best  meaning  of  the 
word,  a  “lady,"’  is  in  the  end  the  victress  in  those 
troublesome  little  domestic  difficulties  which,  wrongly 
managed,  so  embitter  the  home  life.  A  mistress  of 
herself  is,  almost  by  a  law  of  Nature,  the  mistress  of 
others. 

The  responsibilities  of  wifehood  are  a  preliminary  to 
the  responsibilities  of  motherhood,  and  very  grave 
responsibilities  they  are.  Few  matters  are  more  certain 
in  physical  or  moral  science  than  the  hereditary  trans¬ 
mission  of  tendencies  of  body  and  mind,  and  the 
development  of  these  family  peculiarities  must  be  care¬ 
fully  watched,  and,  if  injurious,  counteracted.  It 
requires  a  considerable  exercise  of  the  quality  of  candour 


to  determine  that  certain  tendencies,  which  are  or  have 
been  characteristics  of  ourselves,  are  not  desirable  to 
be  perpetuated,  but  it  is  a  candour  which  reasonable 
men  and  women  should  be  prepared  to  exercise.  The 
best  people  the  world  has  ever  seen,  when  in  the  maturity 
of  manhood  or  womanhood,  must  look  back  with  regret 
on  much  of  their  early  life,  knowing  that  if  they  have 
obtained  a  mastery  over  themselves  it  has  been  only  by 
severe  conflict,  and  must  wish  that  they  could  efface 
many  chapters  of  their  personal  history.  They  have  a 
higher  ideal  of  life  than  they  had  when  young,  and 
earnestly  hope  and  pray  that  their  children  may  be  free 
from  the  impediments  which  hindered  them  in  their 
great  work  of  mental  and  moral  development.  If  these 
inherited  tendencies — the  promise  of  a  sad  future  of 
weakness  and  unhappiness — are  encouraged  because 
they  are  family  peculiarities,  and  so,  by  a  wrong-headed 
process  of  reasoning,  something  to  be  proud  of,  then 
the  proper  reverence  for  our  progenitors  and  ancestry 
becomes  a  superstition,  and,  like  all  superstitions,  works 
for  ill.  What  unselfishness  and  tenderness,  too,  are 
demanded  by  the  maternal  relation,  and  generally  deve¬ 
loped  !  but  the  development  is  greatly  aided  by  pre¬ 
liminary  training.  A  woman  at  marriage  knows  that 
henceforth  her  individuality  is  greatly  merged  into  other 
natures — not  her  individual  conscience,  that  remains 
intact,  but  her  individual  interests ;  that  she  is  called 
upon  to  live  for  others  as  well  as  for  herself,  and  must 
sacrifice  many  abstract  rights  of  self-enjoyment  and  self- 
interest  to  the  enlarged  responsibilities  which  come  upon 
her.  When  this  is  not  realised  and  prepared  for,  the 
children  are  “  little  plagues”  who  are  always  in  the 
way,  and  are  relegated  to  the  care  of  others,  because 
the  young  mother  will  not  give  up  any  of  the  personal 
enjoyments  which  “  society”  offers,  and  which  make  the 
discharge  of  maternal  duties  personally  inconvenient. 

We  are  most  of  us  disposed  to  live  very  much  in  the 
present  and  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself,  and  even 
people  who  pride  themselves  greatly  on  their  fore¬ 
sight  and  prudence  are  apt,  when  young  and  strong 
and  the  world  seems  to  be  going  on  comfortably,  to 
suppose  that  as  things  are  now  so  they  always  will  be. 
It  is  well  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  should  be  the 
case.  A  fear  of  the  future  should  not  overcloud  the 
bright  atmosphere  of  youth.  What  the  coming  years 
may  produce  rs  uncertain,  but  at  least  the  expectation 
may  be  rationally  indulged  that  there  is  as  much  pleasure 
as  pain  in  store  for  us,  that  we  may  look  forward  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  possible  happiness  mingled  with 
the  trouble  that  may  be  in  store  for  us.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  future  is  very  much  in  our  own  hands  ; 
that  as  we  sow  so  we  shall  reap  ;  that  indulgent  weak¬ 
nesses  of  character  are  the  seed  of  future  wretchedness  ; 
and  that  a  fixed  determination  to  do  our  best,  to  live 
rightly  to  ourselves  and  others,  to  endure  with  patience. 
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and  to  trust  in  the  support  of  a  higher  power  than  our 
own,  are  the  best  possible  preparation  for  happiness  in 
the  years  that  lie  before  us.  Another  certain  matter  is 
that  the  aspects  of  our  life  will  greatly  change.  The 
man  or  woman  of  forty  is  very  different  from  the  youth 
or  maiden  of  twenty  ;  at  sixty  the  difference  is  greater 
still,  and  when  old  age  comes  youth  is  a  picture  of  the 
past  with  which  the  tastes,  feelings,  hopes,  pleasures, 
and  pains  of  the  present  have  very  little  to  do.  Full  of 
high  spirits  and  mutual  love,  a  joung  couple  may  sup¬ 
pose  that  their  future  life  will  be  one  long  honeymoon, 
but  as  time  passes  it  is  discovered  that  the  occupations 
and  cares  of  life  have  developed  new  qualities  and 
demanded  additional  exercise  of  the  qualities  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  nature.  In  weak  natures  the  cares 
of  this  world  check  the  good  seed  of  love ;  in  wiser, 
stronger  natures  they  strengthen  it,  because  the  scope  is 
enlarged,  and  love,  unchanged  in  its  essence,  is  more 
powerful  by  the  new  claims  upon  it.  At  the  outset  of 
wedded  life  the  love  is  for  each  other’s  individuality ; 
later,  true  love  is  for  each  other’s  widened  and  strength¬ 
ened  life.  The  husband  who  by  his  abilities,  high 
character,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  others 
is  called  on  take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the 
world,  must  be  different  from  the  youthful,  sentimental 
Edwin  of  the  early  days  of  married  life,  but  surely  is 
not  less  worthy  of  a  good  woman’s  love  because  he  is 
wiser,  stronger,  takes  a  larger  view  of  duty,  and  is 
bearing  himself  bravely,  earnestly,  and  ably  in  the  great 
struggle  of  the  world’s  work.  A  woman,  too,  must  be 
more  loveable  if  in  the  maturity  of  her  powers  she 
occupies  sincerely  and  gracefully  a  position  different 
from  that  of  the  charming  girl  who  first  won  the 
husband’s  heart.  She  is  now  a  wife  and  mother,  with 
a  wife’s  and  mother’s  duties  to  discharge,  none  the  less 
loveable  for  the  loss  of  the  graceful  slenderness  of  youth, 
but  to  a  good  and  large-hearted  man  very  much  the 
dearer  because  she  has  grown  with  his  growth  and 
is  still  as  at  first,  his  nearest  and  best  companion, 
the  wife  of  his  maturity,  as  she  was  the  pride  aod  joy 
of  his  youth. 


Unhappily  the  pair  do  not  always  progress  in  mental 
and  moral  experience  in  this  equal  ratio.  We  are  not 
now  writing  for  men.  If  we  were,  we  should  speak 
very  frankly  to  them  on  the  injustice  of  expecting  that 
the  freshness  of  beauty  and  the  vivacity  of  youth  should 
be  perpetual,  and  of  having  no  other  test  of  the  real 
value  of  a  wife.  But  we  are  now  addressing  wives 
especially,  and  must  request  them  to  suppose  that,  in 
speaking  exclusively  to  them,  we  are  not  consciously 
guilty  of  one-sidedness  in  the  argument.  If  at  maniage 
girls  have  not  been  prepared  to  expect  that  the  passage 
of  years  will  produce  changes,  they  have  not  been 
prepared  for  the  advent  of  a  very  certain  fact.  Moral 
principles  may  not  change  in  their  character,  but  become 
strengthened  by  the  larger  exercise  they  are  called  to  ; 
but  the  sphere  of  their  operations  will  be  greatly  changed, 
and  if  the  wife  has  a  weak  nature  the  time  will  come 
when,  instead  of  feeling  a  loving  pride  in  her  husband, 
she  will  feel  most  strongly  her  own  inferiority,  and 
worry  herself  with  petty  jealousies  and  mean  and 
unworthy  depreciation  of  his  motives.  Husbands  and 
wives  should  have  great  faith  in  each  other.  Much 
that  is  not  understood  should  be  believed  in,  because 
there  is  a  diversity  of  nature  which  cannot  quite  be  a 
common  property.  In  all  probability  a  wife  knows 
more  of  her  husband’s  weaknesses  of  character  than 
any  other  human  being  can  ;  but  she  also  knows  more 
of  his  strength  and  of  the  efforts  he  makes  to  subdue 
his  worse  nature  to  the  influenee  of  his  better  spirit. 

Love  founded  on  and  strengthened  by  such  confidence, 
trust,  and  sympathy  is  the  strongest  of  all  love,  and  will 
endure  to  death.  When  old  age  comes,  with  its  in¬ 
firmities  of  body  and  mind,  happy  the  wedded  pair 
whose  love  has  so  strengthened,  to  whom  the  past  is 
not  a  vision  of  regrets  and  disappointments,  but  the 
story  of  two  lives  united  in  one,  traversed  by  love 
as  by  a  river,  at  first  as  a  bright  brook,  but  widened 
in  its  course,  increased  by  innumerable  affluents, 
and  at  its  last  a  tranquil  stream,  flowing  into  the  ocean 
of  eternity,  its  calm  bosom  reflecting  the  sacred  light  of 
a  Diviner  love. 

The  Editor. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

VISITING  TOILETTE  AND  TOILETTE  d’iNTERILUR. 


I.  Princess  costume  in  moss-green  snowflake  and 
faille.  Skirt  of  faille,  with  short  train  surrounded  by  a 
inched  flounce.  Two  scarfs  of  snowflake  are  draped 
on  the  front  of  the  skirt,  which  they  cover  -,  their  bor¬ 
ders  are  cut  in  scallops,  and  trimmed  with  reseda  fringe. 
Corsage  with  Princess  back,  prolonged  to  the  train  ; 
this  part  is  trimmed  round  with  plisses  of  reseda  faille, 
draped  slightly  and  fastened  to  the  scarfs  on  the  front. 


Sleeves  of  faille,  with  cuff  and  plissc  of  reseda.  Bonnet 
of  green  felt,  with  Alsatian  bow  of  rheda  ribbon,  and 
strings  of  the  same. 

2.  Costume  of  chocolate-coloured  faille.  Skirt  ot 
faille,  with  two  pleated  flounces.  Princess  polonaise  in 
bourrette  with  open-work  galloon  trimming  the  same 
ornaments  the  sleeves  and  round  the  neck  ;  this  polonaise 
is  draped  and  raised  in  a  pouf  behind. 

Letellier,  30,  Henrietta- 


Price  of  made-up  pattern  of  either  of  these,  6s.  6d. ;  flat  pattern,  4s. — Madame 

street.  Covent  Garden. 
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OUR  PABis  itiiEn  or  rA3Hi0d^:s  Am  tiossip. 


F  it  were  not  for  some  weddings  in  high  life  we 
should  have  very  little  to  say  either  about  the 
fetes  or  the  fashions  in  Paris  this  month.  The 
winter  has  been  most  dull  with  us — politics 
by  way  of  amusement,  and  conferences  instead  of  balls — 
a  somewhat  dry  bill  of  fare  for  lovers  of  pleasure. 


admirable  inise-en-scenc.  In  fact,  one  now  goes  to  the 
fancy  balls  at  the  Opera  just  to  walk  about,  listening  to 
the  music  and  admiring  the  place,  which  is  certainly 
worth  seeing — the  magnificent  staircase,  corridors,  and 
foyers  all  resplendent  with  gold  and  paintings  and  price¬ 
less  mosaics.  Comparatively  few  attempt  dancing,  .and 


130. — Evening  Dress, 

{flade-up  Pattern,  .*  Flat  Patlern,Zs,cyd. — Madame  A.  Letellier,30, Covent  Garden.') 

(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


The  theatres  have  been  the  one  source  of  entertain¬ 
ment  left  to  Parisians,  and  very  eagerly  accepted.  The 
Opera  balls,  begun  very  late,  were  not  brilliant,  though 
numerously  attended.  But  the  spirit  of  this  kind  of 
balls  seems  gone  never  to  return.  Every  one  who  goes 
there  seems  expecting  to  be  amused  by  the  others,  but 
as  there  are  none  who  do  exert  themselves  for  the 
amusement  of  others,  all  remain  dull,  and  the  whole 
aiFair  is  slow  in  spite  of  splendid  music  and  the  most 


there  is  none  of  that  merry  chaffing  and  intriguing  which 
made  masked  balls  of  former  times  so  intensely  funny 
and  enjoyable.  There  are  always  pretty  costumes,  bur 
an  exceedingly  over-large  proportion  of  black  dominoes 
which  rather  mar  the  effect  of  the  whole.  A  carious 
scene,  certainly,  but  when  one  has  been  there  once  one 
is  not  much  tempted  to  go  again. 

All  this,  however,  is  over  now.  The  carnival  is 
dead,  and  Lent  has  come  in.  We  shall  have  now 
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nothing  but  concerts  and  sermons,  sermons  and  con¬ 
certs,  with  perhaps  a  carpet  dance  now  and  then,  or  a 
soiree  tie  musiqiie.  We  have  seen  Lenten  seasons  in  which 
there  was  more  dancing  going  on  than  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  carnival,  but  we  doubt  its  being  the  case  this 
year. 


In  spite  of  the  critics  who  are  always  ready  to  blame 
fashions,  and  who  from  year  to  year  cry  out  that  the 
extravag.ance  of  women  in  dress  is  reaching  unheard-of 
proportions,  we  had  mt  until  now  attained  the  culmi¬ 
nating  point  of  luxury  in  female  attire.  Since  the  Gieat 
Revolution  fashions  had  certainly  been  far  simpler  than 


1 3 1. — Toilette  de  Ville. 

(^Made-up  Pattern,  yr.  Gd.;  Flat  Pattern,  2s.  tjd. — Madame  A.  LeTellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 
(Post-OIBce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


As  to  fashions,  they  are  in  a  sort  of  transition  state  just 
now  very  difficult  to  define.  Our  eouturieres  seem  to  be 
feeling  their  way,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  overburdened 
with  imagination,  their  utmost  efforts  appearing  to  be 
modifications  of  the  Princess  dress,  r.nd  combinations  of 
two  or  more  materials  in  one  dress. 


those  of  the  flourishing  years  of  French  monarchy ;  it 
was  reserved  to  this  year  of  grace  and  of  the  Republic 
1878  to  revive  the  magnificent  tissues  and  the  elabo¬ 
rate  fashions  of  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV. 

In  fact,  toilettes  have  never  been  more  rich  and  costly, 
more  artistically  studied  as  to  form  and  colouring. 
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132. — Walking  Dresses. 

(^Maae-up  Pattern  of  either,  jx.  6d.:  Flat  Pattern,  3x.  (id. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-rtreet,  Covent  Garden.') 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  Kiug-strcct,  Coveut  Garden.) 
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133* — Walking  Dresses. 

{^Made-up  Patterns,  5J.  6d.;  Flat  Patterns,  3/.  <  d  — Mahame  A.  Letellier,  30.  HenrUtta-sireet,  C)veni  Garden.') 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  niiide  paynMc  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covont  Garden.) 
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137. — Indoor  Dress. 
(Front  View  on  Pattern  Sheet.) 


9. — PKiNctss  Morning  Dress. 
(Front  View  on  Pattern  Sheet.) 


•Cravat. 


(Madame  A.  Letellier,  ^o,  Henrietta-Urett,  Cov/nt  Garden') 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-stieat,  Covent  Qanlen.) 


1 34. — New  Sleeve. 

135. — New  Sleeve. 

(Made-np  Patteni,  is.) 

(^Ii  (\  1 1  Pattern,  is.) 

XUM 


142. — Apron. 
(Matk'-iip  Puttorn,  is.  6<1.) 


143. — Baby’s  Cloak, 

(.Made-up  Pattern,  3a. ;  Flat  Pattern,  is.  6d.) 


(Madame  A,  Letelliek,  ^o,  Henr'utta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-Offiee  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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148. — Nfw  Sieeve. 
(^iade-up  Pattern,  is.) 


I49._New  Sleeve. 
(Made-up  Pattern,  is.] 


1 50. — Fichu. 
(Malcup  Pattern,  is.) 


■Nkw  Collar.  152- — New  Collar, 

(Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Hwrietta-itreet,  Covent  Garden.') 

(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


146. — Fichu. 

*  (Jlade-up  Pattern,  is.) 

145. — Drawers. 

1 4". —  Collar  ETTF. 

(Made-up  Pattern,  2s.) 

I  53. — New  Chemise. 
(Minle-up  I’litterii,  is.  6i1.) 


I  54. — Nightdress 
(>Iiulo-iip  is.) 


155. —  Drejsi'G  Jacket. 
(Miide  up  I’littorn,  is.  6(i.) 


156. — D  IE' SING  Jacket. 
M:ule-Mp  Piitteni,  is.  6il 


(Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  HcnrUlla-slreef,  Covent  GanLn.) 
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Dressmaking  has  become  truly  an  art,  and  many  a  real 
artist  has  been  revealed  in  the  happy  combinations  of 
colours  and  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  outlines.  To 
be  a  couturiere  now-a-days  one  must  be  a  painter  and 
colourist,  understand  the  most  subtle  effects  of  lights 
and  shades,  and  bring  the  most  imaginative  fancy  into 
play,  while  ever  remaining  within  the  limits  of  faultless 
taste.  Among  the  latest  of  Parisian  creations  we  must 
note  a  dress  composed  for  Mdile.  Croizette,  the 
favourite  actress  of  La  Comedie  Fr.an9aise.  It  is  a 
Princess  dress  of  very  pale  tea-rose  colour,  trimmed 
with  narrow  flutings,  edged  with  caroubler  faille, 
forming  a  robing  from  the  hip  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt.  A  narrow  ruching  of  caroubier  faille  shows 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  skirt  all  round.  The  skirt  is 
covered,  or  rather  wrapped  round,  with  a  splendid  scarf 
of  white  silk  gauze,  marvellously  embroidered  with 
roses  in  raised  work  with  long  stem ;  tea-roses,  pink 
and  red  roses,  with  foliage  worked  in  several  shades  of 
moss  green,  and  green  sprays,  and  long  grasses,  and 
moss,  all  in  beautifully  graduated  tints.  A  deep  silk 
fringe  with  satin  clumps  is  matched  to  the  colours  of 
the  embroidery.  The  bodice,  high  at  the  back  and 
very  much  open  in  front,  is  trimmed  wiih  embroidery 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  skirt.  The  sleeves,  tight 
to  the  arm  and  not  coming  down  farther  than  the 
elbow,  are  also  of  embroidered  gauze. 

Another  toilette  for  Mdlle.  Croizette  is  an  indoor 
dress  of  mauve  Bengaline,  made  high,  but  cut  square 
in  front,  with  a  finely-pleated  chemisette  of  white  satin. 
The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  two  seams,  draped  up  very 
high  on  one  side  only,  and  trimmed  with  chenille 
fringe,  into  which  are  introduced  satin  balls  of  two 
shades  of  mauve.  The  long  train  of  the  skirt  is  quite 
plain. 

Other  handsome  toilettes  also  deserve  our  attention, 
and  may  be  considered  types  of  high  fashion. 

For  instance,  a  ball-dress  of  white  satin,  with  the 
front  and  tr.iin  of  white  brocaded  satin,  in  a  beautiful 
pattern  of  lilies  of  the  valley  and  foliage.  The  front 
part  of  the  skirt  is  composed  of  puffings  of  white  crape 
over  white  satin,  and  crossed  by  a  light  wreath  of  white 
Spanish  jessamine,  mixed  with  various  kinds  of  ferns 
.and  other  foliage,  finished  in  a  large  cluster  at  the  side. 
The  train,  with  large  and  very  flat  pleats,  spreads  out 
and  lengthens  into  a  comet’s  tail  it  is  trimmed  with 
scallops  of  white  satin,  and  with  a  fluting  of  satin 
coming  beyond  the  scallops,  with  tapering  clusters  of 
white  and  cream-coloured  roses,  embroidered  in  raised 
w'ork,  with  gold  and  silver  pistil,  lilies  of  the  valley  and 
mossy  foliage  veined  with  gold  and  silver,  and  long 
stems  of  silver  and  azure.  The  bodice  is  cut  low  and 
round,  with  short  sleeves,  and  a  berthe  of  old  point. 
A  bouquet  of  jessamine  and  foliage  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  berthe  on  the  bosom,  and  falls  into  a 
trailing  spray  down  to  the  w’aist.  This  bodice  is  finished 
into  a  point  in  front,  very  much  curved  in  at  the  hips, 
and  laced  behind. 

A  dress  of  pale  electric  green,  in  the  Princess  shape, 
edged  round  the  bottom  with  small  pointed  scallops, 
with  a  narrow  fluting  placed  under  it,  and  showing 
between.  The  front  part  of  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with 


a  deep  ruching  a  la  vieille,  the  heading  of  which  is  lined 
with  cream-coloured  satin. 

Over  this  first  skirt  a  second  one  is  lengthened  into  a 
train  behind,  looped  up  very  high  on  the  left  side  only 
in  deep  hollow  pleats,  which  causes  the  pleats  to  fall 
back  over  the  right  side.  This  second  skirt  is  trimmed 
with  Venetian  lace,  and  headed  with  a  very  rich  em¬ 
broidery  pattern  of  cream-white  velvet  foliage,  veined 
with  milk-white  and  crystal  beads,  and  large  marguerites 
of  white  satin,  also  outlined  with  beads.  The  bodice 
is  cut  square  both  in  front  and  at  the  back,  and 
bjth  it  and  the  short  sleeves  are  also  covered  with 
embroidery. 

A  ball  toilette  for  a  young  lady,  of  white  faille,  with 
scarf  of  white  crepe  lisse,  embroidered  with  small  white 
daisies  of  pearly-white  silk,  with  clusters  of  white  satin 
azaleas  and  white  satin  foliage,  frosted  with  mother- 
of-pearl.  The  bodice  is  cut  low  and  round. 

Another  ball  toilette  for  a  young  married  lady,  of 
white  satin,  with  thick  ruche  of  white  satin  edged  with 
gold  and  silver  braid.  And  two  scarves,  one  of  gauze 
spangled  with  silver,  the  other  of  gauze  spangled  with 
gold,  fastened  at  the  side  with  clusters  of  gold  and 
silver  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  white  satin  powdered 
all  over  with  gold  and  silver. 

The  same  toilette  is  also  made  of  black  satin,  with 
black  tulle  scarf  spangled  with  gold  stars  and  black 
blond,  embroidered  with  gold,  clusters  of  crimson 
roses.  Bodice  cut  low  and  square,  trimmed  with  black 
and  gold  lace. 

Silk  and  chenille  embroidery,  mixed  with  gold  and 
silver,  is,  as  app.irent  from  the  above  description,  quite 
the  acme  of  present  fashions.  In  fact,  all  the  handsome 
ball-dresses  w  e  see  are  trimmed  with  marvellous  gar¬ 
lands  and  clusters  of  exquisitely- embroidered  flowers 
and  foliages. 

The  ball-dresses  of  married  ladies  are  exceedingly 
rich  in  material  and  style  ;  those  of  young  unmarried 
ladies  ate  very  much  simpler,  tulle,  gauze,  and  tarlatan 
being  employed  in  preference.  The  fourreau  dress, 
with  scarf  tunic,  seems  to  be  the  most  approved-of 
kind  of  facon.  The  bodice,  kept  rather  high  upon  the 
shoulders,  is  cut  low  and  rounded  both  in  front  and  at 
the  back,  with  a  short  berthe  or  merely  a  plain  lace 
trimming  round  the  top.  Embroidered  gauze  is  also 
used  instead  of  lace. 

V^ery  pretty  indeed  are  the  new  fancy  gauzes  for 
ball-dresses,  either  all  white,  with  only  a  difference  in 
the  thickness  of  the  tissue  for  the  pattern,  or  with 
coloured  floral  patterns.  They  make  up  charmingly 
into  evening  toilettes  for  young  girls,  and  the  scarf  may 
be  had  to  match. 

Embroidery  has  taken  the  place  of  galloons,  which 
are  now  used  only  for  walking  costumes  or  visiting 
dresses.  There  are,  however,  still  some  elegant  gal¬ 
loons,  embroidered  in  silk  and  beads,  which  are  fashion¬ 
able  both  for  daytime  and  evening  toilettes. 

A  new  mantilla,  christened  by  the  name  of  the  new 
Queen  Mercedes,  is  of  white  Spanish  blond,  trimmed 
with  flowing  loops  of  satin  ribbon  of  one  or  more 
colours,  according  to  taste.  It  is  a  great  success  just 
now.  Ladies  wear  it  for  coming  out  of  the  opera  or  of 
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a  ball-room,  either  shading  the  eyes  and  disclosing  only 
the  lower  part  of  the  face,  or  almost  entirely  concealing 
the  features,  excepting  the  eyes,  in  Oriental  fashion. 

This  mantilla,  which  is  thrown  over  the  head,  by  no 
means  takes  the  place  of  the  real  opera-cloak,  which  is 
also  de  rigueur.  The  favourite  model  is  the  talma,  with 
dolman  sleeves,  and  with  or  without  a  hood,  according 
to  taste.  The  richest  brocades,  lined  with  satin,  are 
used  for  these.  Others,  again,  are  made  of  finest  white 
cloth,  splendidly  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver. 
The  simplest  are  of  white  silk  matelasse,  lined  with 


silk  and  edged  with  white  and  silver  cord,  finished  at 
all  the  turnings  with  soft  white  tassels. 

One  very  elegant  model  is  of  old  gold-coloured  silk, 
brocaded  with  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour,  and 
with  a  beautiful  pattern  of  clusters  of  purple  velvet 
pansies.  It  is  lined  with  mauve  satin,  and  edged  with 
gold  and  purple  silk  cord,  finished  with  tassels  to 
correspond.  Another  is  of  white  silk  armure,  em¬ 
broidered  with  clusters  of  roses  of  all  possible  shades 
of  pink  and  red,  and  lined  with  very  pale  rose-coloured 
satin. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. - HOUSE  LINEN. 

^g|t|||EOUSE  linen  comprises — 

linen  or  bedding,  sheets, 
pillow-cases,  towels. 

2nd.  Table  linen,  tablecloths,  side  cloths, 

W*  kitchen  linen,  kitchen 

S'  aprons,  glass  or  coarse  cloth,  chamber  aprons, 
4^  round  towels,  footman’s  aprons,  kitchen  table- 
&  cloths,  dusters. 

4th.  Body  linen,  shirts,  chemises,  night  shirts 
&  and  gowns,  white  petticoats,  white  stockings, 
^  habit-shirts,  caps. 

Making  sheets  depends  in  some  measure  on  the 
quality  of  the  material  to  be  used.  All  sheeting  is 
sold  in  double  and  single  widths.  The  former  is  made 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  is  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  yards  in  width.  Sheets,  although  suitable 
in  size  to  the  dimensions  of  the  bed  for  which  they  are 
intended,  are  not  of  necessity  of  the  same  width  and 
length.  An  additional  quantity  is  always  allowed  in  order 
to  turn  the  sheet  well  over  the  bolster  and  to  tuck  it 
under  the  mattress  at  the  feet.  The  hest  sheets  in  a 
house  are  nearly  double  the  length  of  the  bed,  and 
when  the  upper  one  is  turned  down  it  reaches  almost 
to  the  foot.  Approximate  measurement  can  always  be 
ascertained,  as,  save  in  the  case  of  children’s  beds,  all 
beds  are  of  nearly  the  same  length,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  width,  whether  for  one  or  two  persons. 
TTie  ordinary  calculation  of  the  length  of  sheets  is 
from  three  to  four  yards.  This  length  is  used  in  double 
width,  or  double  the  amount  in  s.ngle  width.  For  a 
small  bed,  however,  two  yards  and  three-quarters  to 
three  yards  of  double  width  is  sufficient  for  each  sheet, 
or,  as  before  stated,  double  this  quantity  in  single  width. 
For  sheets  made  in  material  of  double  width  it  is  only 
necessary  to  hem  them  at  the  ends,  and  it  is  thus  that 
the  end  is  distinguished  from  the  sides.  The  hem  at 
the  top  ought  to  be  twice  as  deep  as  that  at  the  lower 
end.  For  best  sheets  the  upper  hem  is  often  trimmed 
with  embroidery.  If  ordinary  material  be  employed 
the  sheet  is  made  of  two  widths  joined  by  a  seam. 
The  mark  is  placed  at  the  top  hem,  or  in  the  centre  of 
the  sheet,  in  embroidered  letters,  or  at  the  corner  with 
any  sort  of  marking  stitch.  The  initials  are  usually 


drawn  with  a  pencil  in  the  length  of  the  article  which 
has  to  be  marked.  Then  any  stitch,  whether  cross- 
stitch  or  stitching,  can  be  worked  on  the  outline.  It 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  measurements 
shown  above  can  be  altered  according  to  circumstances, 
and  that  smaller  sheets  can  be  made.  There  is  also 
another  method  in  which  economy  and  a  good  appear¬ 
ance  are  combined.  This  is  by  using  two  different  sorts 
of  material,  one  of  ordinary  and  the  other  of  better 
linen,  the  latter  intended  to  cover  the  sides  of  the  bed. 
These  are  made  in  two  different  ways,  one  by  having  one 
width  of  the  better  and  one  of  the  commoner  material ; 
the  other  way  is  by  placing  the  better  material  as  a 
border  round  a  width  of  that  which  is  stronger  or 
commoner,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  last  plan  is  the 
most  economical,  because  one  width  of  fine  linen  cut 
in  two  is  sufficient  for  one  pair  of  sheets.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  takes  longer  to  make,  because  two  seams  are 
required  to  join  the  side  pieces  to  the  centre,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  hems  at  the  ends,  one  must  be  made 
entirely  round  the  sheet.  It  may,  however,  be  found 
convenient  to  join  the  raw  edges  together,  and  leave 
the  selvage  at  the  side  of  the  sheet,  and  thus  avoid  the 
hem. 

Pillotv- cases. — Square  and  long  pillow-cases  are  made, 
the  sizes  of  which  ought  to  correspond  exactly  to  that 
of  the  pillows  or  bolsters  for  which  they  are  intended. 
The  material  of  which  they  are  made  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  yard  wide.  Double  the  length  of  the 
pillow,  allowing  also  for  the  hems  at  the  edges  of  the 
opening,  is  required  for  a  case.  For  a  pillow  of  near  y 
a  yard  two  yards  and  a  quarter  of  material  would  be 
requisite.  This  is  folded  in  the  centre  of  the  length, 
and  sewn  like  a  bag,  joining  the  edges  at  the  selvage. 
The  edges  of  the  opening  are  then  hemmed  from  one 
to  three  inches  in  depth,  according  to  whether  an 
ordinary  or  a  better  pillow-case  is  required.  To  keep 
the  pillow-case  in  its  place  two  or  three  strings  are 
sewn  at  the  back  of  each  hem. 

For  better  pillow-cases  the  material  is  not  folded 
exactly  in  half,  because  one  of  the  halves  of  the  case 
ought  to  be  larger  than  the  other  to  the  depth  of  the 
hem.  This,  when  the  case  is  sewn  together,  will  be 
folded  over  the  shorter  side.  These  cases  are  closed 
by  buttons  and  buttonholes,  the  former  being  placed 
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in  the  upper  hem,  and  the  latter  in  the  lower.  The 
mark  is  made  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  case,  whether 
in  the  centre  in  embroidered  initials  or  put  below  the 
hem  in  simple  letters.  Pillow-cases  can  be  trimmed 
with  different  sorts  of  lace  or  embroidery  round  the 
edge  of  the  case,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  pillow-case 
may  be  embroidered.  Cases  made  for  an  inferior  class 
of  beds  have  the  upper  part  made  in  coloured  material, 
and  the  lower  part  in  white  stuff. 

Tnvels. — The  material  intended  for  towels  is  always 
of  half-width,  and  generally  of  diaper-patterned  linen 
or  huckaback,  a  material  made  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
Usually  they  are  a  yard  in  length,  and  a  narrow  hem  is 
made  at  either  end.  For  best  towels  sometimes  the 
edges  are  fringed  or  ravelled  out,  and  the  towel  ought 
to  be  oversewn  to  prevent  it  unravelling  further  than 
the  depth  of  the  fringe.  Towels  which  have  simply  a 
hem  at  the  end  have  generally  a  loop  at  one  corner. 
They  are  generally  marked  at  the  right-hand  corner. 

CHAPTER  XIX. - TABLE  LINEN. 

Tablecloths. — In  most  households  there  are  cloths  of 
different  sizes  intended  for  large  and  small  tables  ;  few 
things  give  a  more  slovenly  appearance  than  a  table 
covered  with  a  cloth  which  is  not  suited  to  it. 

Damask  linen,  which  can  be  procured  in  patterns  or 
striped,  is  manufactured  expressly  for  tablecloths,  and 
is  made  also  in  double  width  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sheeting.  Cloths  may  also  be  obtained  of  different  sizes, 
and  then  they  have  a  border  running  round  the  edge, 
and  only  require  hemming  at  either  end  or  side.  If, 
however,  a  tablecloth  has  to  be  made  of  two  single 
widths  of  material,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  make 
the  pattern  exactly  to  correspond  in  the  centre  of  the 
cloth,  sewing  the  two  widths  carefully  together ;  the 
cloth  has  to  be  marked  at  the  right-hand  corner.  There 
are  few  articles  in  which  there  is  a  greater  variety 
than  in  tablecloths.  Those  intended  for  large  din¬ 
ners,  &c.,  can  be,  and  are,  very  costly,  having  in  some 
cases  the  coronet,  crest,  monogram,  &c.,  woven  in  the 
pattern  of  the  damask  in  the  centre  of  the  cloth,  and 
which  is,  of  course,  all  in  one  piece.  Table  linen  such  as 
this, having  generally  sets  of  table-napkins  to  correspond, 
is  an  heirloom  in  the  family  for  which  it  has  been  made. 
Cloths,  however,  intended  for  ordinary  use  are  two 
and  a  half  and  three  yards  in  length,  the  width  being 
in  proportion  to  the  length ;  these  are  for  the  usual 
long  dining-tables.  Those  intended  for  a  round  table 
ought  to  be  perfectly  square.  Cloths  intended  for 
breakfast  can  be  of  rather  a  coarser  make  than  the 
above. 

Side  Cloths. — These  are  small  cloths  only  one  width 
wide,  placed  during  dinner  on  the  large  tablecloth,  and 
withdrawn  always  after  dessert. 

Table-Napkins. — For  these  striped  linen  or  damask  of 
the  same  pattern  as  the  cloth  is  used  ;  they  are  always 
cut  exactly  square,  and  are  hemmed  at  the  ends.  When 
purchasing  it  is  better  always  to  buy  a  set  of,  say  six 
or  a  dozen  napkins.  If  striped  damask  is  used  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  cut  the  napkins  so  that  exactly 
the  same  number  of  stripes  are  in  each. 


CHAPTER  XX. — KITCHEN  LINEN. 

For  kitchen  use  the  linen  ought  to  be  especially  strong. 
Kitchen  Aprons. — These  ought  to  be  at  least  a  yard  in 
length,  and,  hemmed  at  the  lower  end,  are  generally 
placed  in  a  band  round  the  waist ;  dispensing  with  the 
band,  the  apron  can  be  pleated  at  the  waist  *,  a  wide 
tape  fixed  at  the  back  by  a  double  stitching  ;  the  ends 
of  the  tape  to  be  used  as  strings  with  which  to  tie  on 
the  apron. 

Aprons  ivith  Bibs. — In  order  to  make  three  aprons 
of  this  description  three  yards  and  three-quarters 
of  material  is  required  ;  the  three-quarters  should  be 
divided  into  three  equal  pieces  intended  for  the  bibs  of 
the  aprons.  When  these  bibs  are  cut  out,  only  a  few 
strips  of  material  are  wasted.  They  are  cut  on  the 
cross  at  each  side  so  as  to  slope  to  the  waist ;  the 
larger  end  will  be  the  top  part  of  the  bib,  that  is 
hemmed  round  and  fastened  to  the  body  by  a  pin  on 
either  side.  Very  large  kitchen  aprons  can  be  made  of 
two  widths  of  material  being  sewn  together  so  as  the 
seam  comes  down  the  centre  of  one  width  can  be  cut 
into  two,  and  each  piece  sewn  to  the  single  width, 
which  thus  forms  the  centre.  These  aprons  always 
have  bibs,  to  which  are  sometimes  added  braces,  which 
passing  over  the  shoulder  fasten  to  the  apron  at  the 
waist. 

Bedroom  Aprons. — These  are  made  in  linen,  cotton, 
or  print,  coarser  or  finer  as  the  case  may  be  ;  they  are 
generally  gathered  into  a  band,  and  have  usually  a 
large  pocket  in  the  centre ;  this  is  made  of  a  square  of 
the  material  hemmed  at  the  top  and  stitched  on  the 
apron.  Aprons  for  children’s  nurses  are  made  like 
those  above  described,  with  the  addition  of  two  pockets 
instead  of  one  ;  they  are  also  generally  pleated  into  the 
band,  are  more  or  less  narrowed  in  width,  and  can  also 
be  trimmed  at  the  lower  end  and  at  the  sides. 

Aprons  for  men-servants  are  generally  about  a  yard 
and  a-half  in  length,  and  have  the  upper  part  or  bib  cut 
in  one  with  the  lower ;  these  have  strings  at  the  waist, 
and  are  hemmed  all  round. 

Kitchen  Tablecloths. — These  are  made  of  coarse  linen, 
generally  having  a  pattern  in  squares  or  stripes  ;  this 
can  be  bought  by  the  yard,  and  is  hemmed  all  round. 

Glass  Cloths — Coarse  Ditto. — The  first,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  used  for  polishing  and  drying  glass  articles, 
and  ought  to  be  of  a  fine  texture  and  always  of  all 
linen.  Coarse  cloths  are  used  for  drying  plates,  dishes, 
&c,,  and  doing  rougher  work  ;  both  of  these,  however, 
should  be  about  a  yard  long,  and  always  hemmed  at 
at  each  end,  the  material  sold  being  of  the  right  width 
and  having  a  selvage  at  either  side. 

Round  T(nvelling  is  a  coarse  linen  towelling,  bought 
under  that  name,  used  in  kitchens  and  pantries  by  the 
servants.  The  towels  are  generally  about  three  yards  in 
length,  and  the  two  ends  are  sewn  together,  thus 
forming  a  round  towel,  and  ate  usually  placed  over  a 
roller  at  the  back  of  the  door  in  the  kitchen  ;  they 
can  otherwise  have  a  loop  by  which  they  can  be  hung 
on  a  hook. 

Dusters  are  cut  in  squares  and  are  made  either  in 
plain,  checked,  or  striped  material. 
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130. — Evening  DiiESti. 

IVmtvs>  dress  of  jtink  faille.  The  front  is  trimmed  with  sevenil 
rows  of  ffiiu/.e  bouillonnee  and  rnched,  the  middle  is  intersected 
hy  a  plisse  of  gauze  with  a  double  row  of  blonde  and  a  baud  of 
faille ;  back  of  cuirass  and  revers  on  skirt  of  pink  and  white 
stripetl  silk.  Skirt  of  pink  faille  with  several  flounces  of  gauze. 
A  tuft  of  foliage  of  several  shades  of  green,  with  long  sprays,  falls 
on  the  train.  The  back  of  the  bodice  is  ornameate(i  by  a  pleated 
plastron  of  white  gauze,  surrounded  by  a  band  of  pink  faille  and 
white  blonde,  llouquets  of  leaves  on  the  shoulders,  white  roses 
and  leaves  in  the  hair. 

13 1. — Toilette  de  Ville. 

Costume  of  Indian  cashmere.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  two 
plisses ;  jxilonaise  of  the  same  stuff ;  corsage  fitting  very  tightly  to 
the  figure,  buttoned  with  a  row  of  silver  buttons ;  the  front  of  the 
tunic  is  very  much  dniped,  and  is  edged  all  round  with  fringe 
same  as  the  back.  Sleeve  with  three  plisses  and  pointeil  culF. 

13*. — W.iLKiNG  Dresses. 

1.  Child's  dress  in  blue  flannel.  Princess-shaped  pardessus.  Hands 
of  pleats,  with  straps  of  the  same  stutt’,  fastened  with  huttons, 
ornament  the  fronts  and  round  the  lower  part;  sleeves  to  cor- 
i-espond.  Hat  of  grey  felt,  with  black  velvet  and  wing  of  .\fricun 
blackbinl. 

2.  Deini-train  dross,  with  jacket  to  match,  of  grey  cloth. 
Princess  polonaise,  draped  at  the  sides,  and  falling  in  a  square 
train  behind.  Half-fitting  paletot,  turned-down  collar  of  otter 
brown  plush,  square  pocket,  trimmed  with  plush.  Sleeve  trimmed 
to  corresixnid.  Bonnet  of  otter  brown  velvet,  with  long  feather 
and  drapery  of  Havana  faille. 

3.  Costume  of  navy  blue  cloth.  Princess  polonaise,  with  pipings 
of  blue  faille ;  double  caiic,  cuffs,  and  pockets  all  trimmed  in  the 
same  manner.  Capote  of  blue  faille,  trimmed  with  feathers. 

133. — Promen.vde  Toilettes. 

1.  Paletot  in  dark  blue  cloth  of  a  half-fitting  shape.  The  lower 
part  is  of  stanqied  velvet,  with  a  point  in  the  centre.  Turned- 
down  collar  and  cuffs  of  silver  fox  fur ;  pockets  and  bands  on 
the  sleeves  of  stamped  velvet  same  as  that  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  paletot.  Princess  dress  of  grey  cashmere.  Capote  of  blue 
velvet  trimmed  with  feathers  of  the  same  shaiK*,  strings  of  blue 
satin  ribbon. 

2.  Muscovite  paletot  in  brown  cloth.  The  sha]>e  is  half-fitting, 
the  o|K'ning  is  straight  down  the  centre  about  half  the  length ; 
then  it  curves  out  to  the  right  side  and  is  continued  to  the  end  ; 
till'  edges  of  the  garment  are  trimmed  with  a  band  of  marabout 
fringe.  I’rincess  dress  of  black  velvet,  round  hat  of  the  same, 
trimmed  with  silk  cords  and  brown  feathers  same  shade  ns  the 
jialctot. 

134. — New  Sleevi:. 

Sleeve  of  snowflake,  with  culf  of  muslin,  pleated  and  trimmed 
with  embroidery  and  pink  ribbon  tied  on  the  outside. 

X33. — Xew  Sleeve. 

Sleeve  in  silk  annnre,  with  cuff  of  fine  linen,  with  double  row 
of  stitching,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep  Valenciennes  lace. 

136.— Christening  Bore. 

Christening  robe  of  muslin,  liandsomely  trimmed  with  insertion 
of  lace  and  rich  embroidery. 

137. — Indoor  Dress. 

Half-trained  skirt  of  dark  green  grosgrain  silk  closely  pleated, 
and  trimmed  with  cashmere  flounces  bound  with  silk.  Tunic  and 
jacket  bodice  of  cashmere,  trimmed  with  grosgrain.  The  Imdice 
is  arranged  in  pleats  and  drawn  in  at  the  waist  with  belt  of  dark 
green  silk.  Echarpe  of  the  latter  material  falls  over  the  pleats  of 
the  same. 

138.— CRAV.4T. 

Sciuf  of  blue  silk  serge,  with  vandyked  ends  of  netted  guipure 
and  cluster  of  rosebuds.  The  latter  is  worked  according  to 
illustration  with  pink  faille  and  olive-green  chenille  j  the  latter 
in  satin,  chain,  and  overcast  stitch. 

139. — Princess  Morning  Dress. 

Alomlng  dress  of  pale  blue  casbmerc,  trimmed  with  bands  of 
the  same  material,  feather  stitched  with  white  purse  silk.  The 


front  breadths  are  covered  with  puffings  of  blue  silk  serge,  and 
a  narrow  flounce  of  the  same  material,  edged  with  lace,  is  arrangwl 
round  the  skirt. 

140  and  1 41. — CosTC-ME  for  Boy  from  2  to  4  Years. 

The  front  is  wide,  and  opens  at  each  side  over  a  plastron  of 
the  same  stuff  fastened  by  pattes  pipeil  and  buttoneil  with  a 
lighter  shale ;  the  back  is  pleated  and  trimmed  in  the  same 
style  as  the  front  j  pockets  at  the  sides ;  sleeves  with  cuft', 
trimmed  with  buttons  anl  piping  of  the  light  shade. 

14*. — Apron. 

Apron  of  black  grosgrain  silk,  with  broail  band  of  black  velvet, 
eilged  with  Chantilly  lace.  Above  the  velvet  trimming  of  moonlight 
beads.  Pocket  of  silk  trimmed  to  correspond,  and  finished  with 
bow  and  ends  of  black  grosgrain  ribbon. 

143. — Baby’s  Cloak. 

Infant’s  mantle  of  navy  blue  cashmere,  wadded  and  quilted  with 
olive  green  silk  in  cross  stitch.  Fringe  of  the  two  colours. 

144. — B.aby’s  Kobe. 

Infant'S  robe  of  white  pique'  trimmed  with  embroidery,  and  with 
a  design  in  cross  stitch,  which  will  be  found  in  No.  163,  and  is  worked 
over  canvas  with  rwl  and  blue  wool.  The  threads  of  canvas  are 
drawn  out  as  soon  as  the  work  is  completed. 

145. — Drawers  in  Percale. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  leg  is  ornamented  with  a  plisse  hand,  an 
insertion  of  embroidery,  and  a  frill  of  handsome  embroidery. 

146. — Fichv. 

This  jalmt  is  compo.sed  of  a  large  ([uilling  of  white  gauze,  with 
cardinal  ribbon  in  the  centre. 

147. — C0LI..ARETTE. 

Collarette  of  pink  faille  and  plisses  of  gauze,  with  bows  of  double- 
facwl  ribbon  of  pink  faille  and  satin. 

148.  — New  Sleeve. 

Silk  sleeve,  with  culf  of  muslin  Itouillonnee,  divided  with  narrow 
open-work  bands,  handsome  Valenciennes  lace  all  round  the  edge, 
and  loops  of  pink  ribbon  on  the  seam  of  the  outer  edge. 

149.  — New  Sleeve. 

Velvet  sleeve  trimmed  with  a  culf  of  drawn  linen,  with  M^ricourt 
lace  and  bow  of  ribbon. 

150. — Ficiir. 

Fichu  in  bronze  faille.  The  front  is  open  j  it  is  composed  of  a 
plisse  of  faille,  surrounded  by  Valenciennes.  Bow  of  bronze  and 
blue  at  one  side.  Blue  silk  cord. 

151.  — New  Coll.ak. 

Turned-down  linen  collar,  with  square  comers. 

152.  — New  Coll.ar. 

liiuen  collar  for  child,  turned  down,  with  rounded  corners. 

153. — New  Chemise. 

Chemise  in  fine  linen  ;  the  top  is  composed  of  small  pleats,  with 
band  of  insertion,  embroidery,  and  Valenciennes  lace. 

154. — Nightdress  in  Percale. 

The  front  opens  diagonally ;  it  is  entirely  composed  of  a  plastron 
of  pleats,  trimmed  with  insertion  and  embroidery.  Sleeve  to 
correspond. 

155. — C.VMisoLE  OF  Percale. 

The  front  is  composed  of  two  bands,  plcateil  and  edged  with 
insertion  of  embroidery  and  pleated  frills.  Bather  wide  sleeve, 
trimmed  in  a  similar  manner. 

156.— C.VMISOLE  OF  Pique  Molletonne. 

This  iikkIcI  is  large ;  the  opening  is  hidden  beneath  an  embroidery, 
wbich  comes  down  the  front,  and  is  continuetl  round  the  edge.  A 
]>ointetl  pelerine  o.'naments  the  neck,  and  a  small  collar  is  addid ; 
these  are  both  trimmed  with  embroidery.  The  sleeve  is  ornamented 
by  a  cuff,  surrounded  by  embroidery ;  pockets  to  correspond. 

137.— 'Vork-Case. 

Circular  case  of  black  polished  cane,  studded  with  gold  knobs ; 
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the  case  is  fitted  with  cardboard,  covered  with  clarct-coloureel  satin. 
The  lid  is  also  lined  with  the  same  material.  An  embroidery  on 
silver-grey  satin  is  then  worked  Recording  to  the  elesign  given  in 
No.  159,  and  is  jdaced  like  medallions  within  the  circles  of  cane  and 
on  the  lid.  The  pattern  is  emibroidered  in  chain,  overcast,  and 
knotted  stitch*  with  split  filoselle.  The  flowers  arc  worked  with 
red,  blue,  and  yellow  silks;  the  leaves  and  tendrils  with  several 
shades  of  olive  green.  Round  the  lid  is  a  ruching  of  claret-colonred 
ribbon,  and  bows  of  the  same  material  arc  tied  between  the 
medallions. 

158. — Ket-Basket. 

Basket  of  fancy  straw  and  white  lacquertnl  cane,  and  the  upper 
edge  and  handle  are  gilt.  Puflings  of  blue  satin  are  arninged  round 
the  basket  with  a  strip  of  grey  cloth,  vandyked  at  the  upper  and 
lower  edge,  and  embroidered  in  satin  stitch  with  two  shades  of  grey 
filoselle  and  with  yellow  silk  in  point  russc.  Below  the  embroidery 
is  a  box-pleated  ruching  of  grey  cloth,  and  round  the  upiwr  edge  is 
a  leaf-patterned  ruching  of  blue  satin.  Twisted  cords  of  blue  silk 
and  tassels  are  knotted  round  the  handle  and  at  each  cud  of  the 
basket. 

159. — Detail  of  157. 

160. — CUAIB. 

Massive  chair  of  walnut  wood  and  dark  claret-coloured  leather, 
with  monograms  worked  with  claret-coloured  silk  and  gold  thread. 
The  antimacassar  is  worked  on  garden  net  with  claret-coloured 
filoselle  in  cross  stitch  after  the  jiattern  given  in  our  illustration. 
Round  the  outer  edge  fringe  of  white  and  claret-coloured  silk. 

161.— CUAIH. 

Chair  of  carved  polished  wo<jd,  covered  with  blue  damask,  which 
has  previously  been  embroidered  as  follows The  flowers  are  out¬ 
lined  w  ith  several  shades  of  pink  filoselle  in  plain  stitch,  and  veined 
in  point  russe.  The  leaves  and  tendrils  are  worked  with  various 
shades  of  mignonette,  olive-green,  and  brown  silk. 

162.  — Detail  of  164. 

163.  — Detail  of  144. 

164.  — Woek-Basket. 

Work-basket  and  stand  of  polished  reel  cane  and  osiers.  The 
basket  has  a  vandyked  lambrequin  and  a  bolder ;  for  the  former  see 
illustration  167,  which  gives  the  fourth  of  the  embroidery.  It  is 
worked  in  applique  and  point  russe  on  a  ground  of  white  cloth, 
scalped  and  vandyked  at  the  edge.  The  design  is  cut  from  blue 
satin,  and  is  placed  under  the  cloth,  which  is  cut  away  according  to 
the  illustration,  and  outlined  with  chain  stitch  of  blue  and  pink 
purse  silk.  The  centre  satin  is  worked  with  Smyrna  stitch  and 
point  russe  in  blue,  pink,  and  white  silks.  For  the  border  see 
illustration  162.  It  is  cut  from  white  cloth,  vandyked  on  each  side, 
and  worked  with  broad  blue  silk  braid  and  ]K>int  russe  stitches  of 
blue  silk.  There  is  also  a  feather  stitching  of  pink  silk  wound  with 
black,  and  of  white  silk  wound  with  pink.  The  basket  is  finished 
otf  with  box -pleated  ruching  of  blue  satin,  and  bows  and  ends  of  the 
same  material. 

165. — Hyaciktu-Glass. 

Hyacinth-glass,  with  stand  of  carvetl  wood.  Round  the  lower 
edge  is  a  border  of  beadwork,  for  which  the  pattern  is  given. 
The  colours  required  are  steel,  gold,  black,  and  red. 

166. — Designs  foe  Waistbands. 

1.  Girdle  of  black  leather,  with  metal  clasp. 

2.  Waistband  of  pierced  oxydised  silver,  with  black  satin  ribbon. 

167. — Detail  of  164. 

168  to  176. — Sl’EAYS  FOB  THE  HaiB. 

168.  Coifiure  arranged  out  of  six  rosettes,  shaped  like  flowers,  and 
made  of  blue  grosgrain  ribbon.  A  pearl  butterfly  and  spray  of 
grasses  in  the  centre.  Loops  and  bows  of  blue  grosgrain  ribbon. 

169.  Spray  of  dark  red  bell-shaiied  flowers,  leaves,  and  grasses, 
with  glowworm  and  butterfly  of  point  lace. 


170.  Coiflui-e  for  evening  dress.  Cluster  and  long  spray  of  pink 
may,  with  silver  convolvulus  leaves  and  feather  grasses, 

171.  Double  coronet  of  snowdrops  over  pink  roses,  with  fulling 
spray  of  the  same  flowers. 

172.  Coifiure  of  dark  red  pomegranate,  with  buds.  Loops  and 
ends  of  dark  red  satin  ribbon,  lined  with  corded  silk. 

173.  Detail  of  169. 

174.  CoiflTure  for  evening  dress.  Half-wreath  of  cactus  blossom, 
dark  red  and  pale  pink  shades,  with  gold  and  olive  green  velvet 
leaves  in  several  shades.  Willow  buds  and  grasses  complete  the 
wreath. 

175.  — Detail  of  169. 

176.  Spray  of  pale  blue  convolvuli,  with  buds,  gi’asscs,  and  leaves 
of  difierent  shades. 

177. — Woek-Bag. 

Bag  of  brown  silk,  drawn  up  with  thick  brown  silk  coid,  with 
lower  part  of  closely-woven  fancy  straw,  embroidered  with  brown 
chenille  in  feather  and  fancy  stitch.  Round  the  str.iw  is  a  box- 
plcattd  ruching  of  tafictas.  On  each  side  circle  and  tassels  of  silk 
cord  and  chenille.  Handles  of  black  polished  canc. 

178.  — High  Boot. 

High  boot  of  strong  leather,  lined  and  edged  with  fur,  and  laced 
with  curd  and  tassels. 

1 79.  — LAMP-tSlIADE. 

Bead- Work. 

Octagonal  shade  of  thick  glazed  paper,  cut  out  in  the  centre  and 
filled  up  with  bead-work.  For  the  latter  proceed  as  follows  : — Cut 
a  strip  of  strong  cardboard  and  bend  it  into  a  kind  of  halt-circle, 
then  w  ind  round  it  24  threads,  fastening  them  to  a  short  knitting- 
needle  which  lies  across  the  cardboartl.  Then  take  a  strip  of  per¬ 
forated  cardboard  with  24  holes  in  it,  pass  the  threaded  needle 
through  the  first  hole,  carry  the  thread  forward  over  the  card¬ 
board,  wind  it  round  the  knitting-needle,  take  the  thread  back 
under  the  cardboard,  pass  it  through  the  second  hole,  twist  it  round 
the  knitting-needle,  and  so  on.  The  design  fur  the  work  is  em¬ 
broidered  with  blue  and  opaline  beads.  Fasten  the  working  thread 
to  the  first  of  the  24  foundation  threads,  pass  it  under  the 
thread,  and  then  put  on  23  blue  beads,  push  them  together  and 
press  down  each  head  Ix'tweeii  2  foundation  threads,  then 
pass  the  needle  hack  through  the  beads,  letting  the  working 
thread  lie  under  the  foundation  threads.  Continue  in  this  way, 
and  w  hen  the  pattern  narrows  take  in  the  outermost  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  threads  with  the  working  thread  to  make  it  safe.  When 
the  bead- work  is  finished  cut  the  foundation  threads  close  to  the 
knittiug-ncedU“,  and  tie  them  two  and  two  together  close  to  the 
beads.  Along  the  loops  so  made  crochet  as  follows  : — Double 
crochet  of  blue  purse  silk,  working  in  the  ends  of  the  thread.  The 
bead-work  is  sewn  on  to  the  ground  with  loops  of  blue  beads  round 
the  upper  edge  as  shown  in  illustration.  For  the  lower  edge  the 
beads  are  arranged  in  a  twisted  loop.  Each  section  is  then  sewn 
together  with  blue  and  opaline  beads. 

180  and  181.— Powdeb-Box. 

Circular  pow  der-box  of  polished  metal,  with  spring  lid,  which 
contains  cushion  and  pins. 

182. — Woek-Bao. 

Bag  of  brown  satin  w  ith  vandyked  cover  of  brow  u  velvet,  which 
has  been  previously  embroidered  as  follows : — The  roses  ami  buds 
in  chain  stitch,  with  two  shades  of  pink  silk ;  the  foliage  w  ith 
several  shades  of  olive-green  floss  silk  in  feather  stitch  and  over¬ 
cast  stitch.  On  each  side  of  the  embroidery  is  a  piece  of  open- 
worked  cream-coloured  silk,  edged  with  leaf-patterned  ruchings  of 
brown  satin  ribbon.  The  handle  is  made  of  thick  brown  silk  cord, 
and  the  bag  is  finished  oil' with  tassels  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

183. — Detail  of  177. 

184. — Necklace. 

Necklace  of  Brazilian  beetles  arranged  in  eloublc  row  in  front. 


FLITTINGS 


'  1  flit  about,  and  in  and  out,  “  And  here  and  there  a  bart/aia  fair 

In  luany  a  window  glancing.  Looms  on  me,  as  I  wander. 

With  here  a  matron’s  robe  for  rout.  And  many  a  lovely  parure  rare. 

And  here  a  girl’s  for  dancing.  Tempting  the  world  to  sciuander. 

“  Till  last  to  Warwick  House  I  get. 

Hard  by  the  brimming  river. 

Sit  down  to  write,  and  fume  and  fret. 

And  wish  that  I  were  clever.” — Parodi). 


EF  I  only  were  clever,  and  were  proficient 
in  what  has  lately  come  to  be  called 
“  word  -  painting,”  I  might,  perhaps, 
attempt  to  do  justice  by  means  of  pen 
w  and  ink  to  some  of  the  lovely  things 

S  I*/  that  I  have  seen  in  my  morning’s  walk  through 
“  London  town.”  There  is  one  shop  in  Regent- 
I  street  especially  which  quite  fascinates  me.  It 
i  i  is  a  jeweller’s,  and  there  is  generally  a  spray  of 
^  brilliants  for  the  hair  to  be  seen  in  this  window 

^  j  which  is  quite  a  “  thing  of  beauty.’’  Tasteful 

1  combinations  of  pale  pink  coral,  diamonds,  and 
pearls  are  here  to  be  seen.  Opals  are  in  abundance, 
and  in’ various  settings  this  exquisite  stone  looks  its 
very  loveliest.  Women  are  laughed  at  for  loving 
jewels  and  lace,  but  why  not  ?  We  are  permitted  to 
admire  beauty  in  other  forms,  why  not  in  these  ?  Many 
women  can  admire  them  quite  as  much  in  a  shop- 
window  as  in  their  own  jewel-case  at  home.  In  fact, 
possession  sometimes  palls  upon  the  owner,  and  very 
often  beautiful  trinkets  are  hidden  away  in  a  case,  and 
seldom  worn  or  even  looked  at. 

London  is  certainly  the  cheapest  place  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  dress.  Here  one  may  go  to  either  ex¬ 
treme — buy  the  most  elaborate  and  expensive  costumes, 
or  dress  well  and  tastefully  on  a  very  small  outlay. 
When  one  knows  what  shop  to  go  to  for  gloves,  where 
to  buy  bonnets  or  bonnet  materials,  the  best  place 
for  silks,  a  good  shop  for  ball-dresses,  one  may  save 
quite  two-thirds  of  the  sum  usually  spent  on  dress.  It 
involves  a  little  more  walking  about,  but  walking  is  a 
healthy  exercise. 

Where  could  such  good  value  in  black  silks  be  had 
as  in  Ix>ndon  ?  Scarcely  in  Lyons  itself,  I  venture  to 
say.  Those  sold  now  by  Messrs.  Jay  and  Son, 
Mourning  Warehouse,  are  of  excellent  quality,  and 
very  moderate  in  price.  I  have  mentioned  the  prices  of 
the  various  makes  in  a  former  article,  and  need  not, 
therefore,  repeat  them  here,  but  will  merely  say  that 
Messrs.  Jay  have  still  large  quantities  of  the  same  silks, 
having  purchased  more  than  ;^2o,ooo  worth  at  Lyons 
in  the  winter. 

The  guinea  bonnets  sold  by  Miss  Mather,  gy, 
WiGMORE-STREET,  Cavendish-square,  are  a  further 
proof  of  what  good  things  may  be  had  at  moderate 
prices  in  London.  These  bonnets  are  made  of,  and 


trimmed  with,  good  materials.  They  are  tastefully 
combined,  and  may  be  had  in  all  the  newest  shapes. 
Any  one  living  in  the  country  can  send  a  scrap  of  the 
dress  with  which  she  wishes  to  wear  a  bonnet  or  hat, 
and  Miss  Mather  will  supply  one  of  colours  to  match, 
or  effectively  contrasting. 

Those  who  live  in  the  country  are  at  a  disadvantage 
as  regards  shopping,  especially  in  those  cases  where 
patterns  and  samples  cannot  be  sent,  such  as  furs,  ex¬ 
pensive  lace,  boots  and  shoes.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
expect  tradespeople  to  cut  patterns  of  the  two  former, 
and  a  run  up  to  town  would  add  very  considerably  to 
the  price  of  either.  What  a  welcome  must  the  travelling 
pedlar  have  received  in  the  olden  time,  when  fashions 
travelled  more  slowly  than  they  do  now,  and  when  his 
pack  contained  not  only  silks  and  velvets,  but  specimens 
of  the  newest  sleeve,  the  latest  ruff,  and  the  very  last 
thing  in  shoes ! 

Instead  of  the  pedlar,  dwellers  in  the  country  have 
now  to  be  satisfied  with  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  press,  while  the  dwellers 
in  towns  have,  in  addition,  the  shop-windows  which 
have  blossomed  out  so  gaudily  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

I  have  frequently  mentioned  the  Scoured  Leather- 
Make  Calico  manufactured  by  C.  Williamson,  of 
Berlin  House,  Leighton  Buzzard,  a  material  so 
thoroughly  satisfactory  in  every  respect  that  it  has  only 
to  be  tried  once  to  secure  customers.  The  prices  are  as 
follows  : — 


3Z  iiiehes  wide.  3S 

inches  wide. 

.  1  .  . 

.  .  4id.  .  . 

.  .  s.)d.  per  jai'd. 

2  .  . 

,  .  6id.  . 

.  .  yid.  „ 

3  extra  stout.  SJd.  .  . 

.  -  9  Id-  .. 

4  .  • 

.  .  Sid-  .  . 

.  .  6.1d.  „ 

5  •  • 

.  .  ejd.  .  . 

.  .  7id.  » 

6  .  . 

.  .  7d.  .  . 

.  .  74d. 

„  7.  41  in.,  gaitablo  for  Pillows,  Bolsters,  &!•.,  8jil. 

„  8  31m.,  a  soft  night-dress  twill,  7d.;  35  in.,  8d. 

„  9  (Plain  sheeting),  64  in.,  is.  »d. ;  74  in.,  is.  6d. ;  84  in., 
IS.  lod. ;  94  in.,  zs.  4d. 

„  10  (Twill  sheeting),  64  in.,  is.  6d. ;  74  in.,  is.  8d.;  84 in., 
28.;  94  in.,  Zs.  6d. 

I  like  No.  8  particularly.  The  diapers  and  flannels 
of  the  same  manufacturer  are  admirable.  Patterns  will 
be  sent  on  application  to  Mr.  Williamson  at  the  address 
given  above. 

The  Marring  Ink  manufactured  by  W.  Mather, 
pharmaceutical  chemist,  possesses  many  advantages.  It 
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/^quires  no  preparation,  nor  any  hot  iron  or  exposure 
to  heat.  It  is  the  only  marking  ink  I  know  of  with 
which  this  latter  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  a  very  great  saving  of  trouble  as  well  as  time. 
The  shilling  bottles  contain  double  the  quantity  held  by 
those  sold  at  the  same  price  with  ordinary  marking  ink. 
When  washed  the  ink  becomes  jet  black,  and  cannot 
be  washed  out  even  when  boiled  in  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium.  It  is  an  excellent  preparation,  and  is  sold 
by  all  chemists  and  stationers  in  shilling,  half-crown, 
and  five-shilling  bottles. 

Among  the  latest  novelties  is  the  new  Food-Warmer, 
invented,  patented,  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  John 
Grolt.  The  food- warmer  resembles  a  hassock  in  size 
and  shape.  A  hollow  vessel  of  tin  runs  round  the 
inside,  and  in  the  middle  there  is  a  space  for  the  bottles 
containing  the  food.  Boiling  water  is  poured  into  the 
tin  cavity,  and  thus  surrounds  the  food,  heating  it  and 
retaining  the  warmth  for  many  hours.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  food  never  becomes  too  hot,  and 
consequently  does  not  turn  sour.  No  oil  or  flame  of 
any  kind  is  used,  so  that  there  is  no  expense  beyond 
the  first  cost  of  the  food-warmer.  It  is  invaluable  where 
food  has  to  be  kept  warm  all  night  for  either  infants  or 
invalids,  and  in  travelling  with  an  individual  of  either 
class  these  food-warmers  will  soon  become  indispensable. 
In  summer,  when  fires  are  not  needed  in  the  nursery,  a 
jug  of  hot  water  from  the  kitchen  will  be  all  that  is 
required  to  heat  food  and  keep  it  warm  during  the  day. 
They  are  sold  by  all  chemists  and  ironmongers,  and  the 
prices  are — 

Sizes  123 


No. 

•v.  d. 

.V, 

d. 

s. 

d 

100  Tin  Interior,  Crimson  Cloth  Cover, 

and  Briiss  Bands 

8  6 

10 

6 

12 

6 

102  Tin  Interior,  Polished  Tin  Cover 

14 

6 

16 

6 

104  Tin  Interior,  I’linished  Co))i>(‘r  Cover 

20 

0 

*s 

0 

106  Tin  Interior,  Planished  Brass  Cover 

20 

0 

*s 

0 

108  Tin  Interior,  Japanned  Cover  . 

16 

6 

18 

6 

K.xtkas. 

Sizes 

2 

3 

Copier  Interior  to  any  of  the  above 

8 

6 

10 

6 

Manilla  Bags  with  leather  straiis  (for  Travelling), 

to  take  any  of  the  above 

3 

9 

4 

9 

Wicker  Baskets  ..... 

4 

6 

S 

6 

Those  who  know  the  misery  of  broken  rest  with 
infants  will  not  grudge  so  trifling  an  outlay  to  insure  a 
good  night’s  rest. 

Apropos  of  babies,  this  simple  little  shoe  may  be  found 
useful  as  a  pattern.  It  is  made  of  white  corded  silk 


lined  with  white  flannel,  and  embroidered  with  red  silk 
in  point  russe,  and  trimmed  with  lace  and  rosette  of  red 
and  white  ribbon. 

The  Ox  Tongues  sold  by  J.  McCall  and  Co., 
Houndsditch,  are  not  known  as  well  as  they  should 
e.  They  are  quite  as  good  as  those  sold  at  double  the 
b 
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price,  being  deliciously  flavoured  and  not  too  much 
cooked. 

Spring  fashions  do  not  show  any  very  marked  changes 
as  yet.  Furs  and  velvets  are  still  indispensable. 

The  small  sizes  of  muffs  are  very  convenient.  There 
is  no  reason  why  these  articles  of  attire  should  be  a 
burden.  In  addition  to  fur  they  are  made  of  the  feathers 
of  the  cock,  marabout,  and  ringdove,  and  of  brocade, 
satin,  velvet,  and  plush,  some  of  the  latter  trimmed  with 
bands  of  fur,  others  with  chenille  embroidery.  The 
very  moderate  price  of  furs  encourages  their  use.  Feather 
bands  and  feather  simulated  fringes  are  among  the  most 
fashionable  trimmings  for  outdoor  costumes.  Wide 
embroidered  velvet  and  cashmere  bands,  and  galons  of 
satin  matelasse,  chenille,  bourrette,  and  of  brocaded 
velvet,  are  all  worn.  Plain  grosgrains  are  generally 
combined  with  velvet  brocade,  mixed  woollen  materials, 
and  cashmere.  A  light  and  graceful  trimming  consists 
of  silk  and  woollen  fringes  in  new  and  elaborate  designs. 
There  are  exquisite  passementerie  ornaments  for  mantles 
and  paletots.  Skirts  are  made  wider  in  front,  and  are 
not  so  tightly  tied  back  as  hitherto.  In  dinner  and  re¬ 
ception  dresses  they  are  ornamented  with  plisses  or  other 
trimming  on  the  front,  while  the  back  is  frequently  per¬ 
fectly  plain. 

The  description  of  a  few  new  dresses  may  be  inte¬ 
resting. 

A  Princess  robe  of  black  satin,  striped  with  velvet, 
terminated  at  the  lower  edge  by  several  coulisses,  and  a 
flounce  with  plisses.  The  tunic  was  in  handsome 
guipure,  open  at  the  back  and  attached  to  the  skirt  with 
bows  of  ribbon  fastened  with  silk  ornament  and  tassels. 
Pocket  at  the  side,  trimmed  with  bows  of  ribbon  ;  ribbon 
and  bows  on  the  sleeve. 

A  Princess  dress,  suitable  for  young  ladles,  has 
pleated  flounce  above  the  hem,  which  may  be  pleated 
with  a  silk  cord,  the  cord  also  following  the  seams  of 
the  skirt.  A  Princess  dress  of  velvet  may  be  made 
with  triple  cape  pelerine,  striped  with  the  same  material. 

A  toilette  in  black  grosgrain  has  train  skirt  trimmed 
at  the  bottom  with  a  flounce  mounted  in  hollow  pleats, 
with  heading  five  inches  deep,  and  two  deep  puffings 
placed  above.  Polonaise  buttoned  in  front,  in  fold  at 
the  side  and  back,  trimmed  with  embroidered  wreath 
and  fringed  at  back.  Two  paites  with  wide  ends, 
embroidered  and  fringed,  cross  at  the  back. 

A  ball  toilette  in  rose  faille  and  cream  lampas,  long 
train,  with  bias  and  plisse,  has  the  lower  edge  of  the 
skirt  in  front,  ornamented  with  a  gathered  flounce, 
surmounted  by  a  bias  and  a  plisse  turning  at  the  sides 
to  simulate  a  tablier.  Scarf  tunic  fastened  at  the  waist, 
trimmed  with  fringe  and  tied  in  the  centre  of  the  back, 
the  two  ends  falling  carelessly.  Cuirasse  open  in  front 
and  at  the  back  on  a  plastron  of  rose  faille,  the  edges 
trimmed  with  English  lace  and  a  rouleau  of  rose  satin  ; 
bows  to  match  on  the  shoulders,  and  plisses  at  the 
lower  edge. 

The  bridesmaids’  costumes  at  recent  fashionable 
marriages  were  respectively  robes  of  white  damascene 
and  silk,  and  white  tulle  veils  with  blue  velvet  bows  ; 
dresses  of  white  muslin,  trimmed  with  lace  and  bows 
of  crimson  blue  and  yellow,  mob  caps  to  match  ;  dresses 
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of  pale  blue  cashmere  and  silk,  •with  white  felt  bonnets 
trimmed  with  blue  velvet  and  feathers  ;  also  dresses  of 
cashmere,  trimmed  with  cerise  and  pale  blue  ribbon  ; 
caps  of  crepe  lisse,  similarly  trimmed. 

Lace  is  employed  very  freely  for  trimming  dresses 
and  ornamenting  scarves,  collars,  and  neckties.  Some 
collarettes  are  of  brocaded  batiste,  of  silk  bordered 
with  lace,  also  of  silk  fringe  brocaded  in  centre. 

Bonnets  are  still  seen  in  every  variety  of  shape.  The 
cottage  form,  with  present  trimmings,  is  very  dainty. 
Diadem  brims,  turban  form,  and  depressed  brims,  with 
others  of  varied  curvature,  afford  a  wide  choice.  Felts, 
silk  plush  bonnets  are  often  covered  with  drapery  of 
the  same  hue.  The  Spanish  veil,  which  the  ladies  of 
Andalusia  put  to  so  much  account  in  heightening  their 
charms,  will  become  yet  more  fashionable,  owing  to 
the  regal  marriage  celebrated  at  Madrid.  The  Mercedes 
veil  is  of  silk  and  chenille  spotted  net,  with  moss  border, 
and  is  secured  by  large  pins  having  turquoise,  jade,  or 
crystal  heads.  In  jewellery  all  Eastern  styles  are  fashion¬ 
able,  Etruscan  ornaments  taking  the  lead. 

Children’s  dresses  will  be  made  less  close-fitting,  the 
waist,  too,  being  extended.  The  mode  for  very  young 
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children  is  combined  bodice  and  skirt  in  the  Princess 
style,  or  polonaise  and  skirt.  To  children  will  be  rele¬ 
gated  the  Breton  style,  embroidery  or  other  trimming 
forming  a  simulated  collar,  and  the  side  breadths  filled 
up  with  pockets  similarly  trimmed.  The  basque  bodices 
for  elder  children  are  in  many  cases  trimmed  round, 
and  have  box  or  flat  pleats  sewn  on  to  a  band,  or  the 
basque  is  cut  in  scallops.  Buttons  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  their  trimmings.  The  newest  spring  bonnets 
are  small,  and  satin  will  be  much  used  for  these,  with 
pipings  of  lighter  shade,  a  good  trimming  being  ostrich 
plumes  curved  round  the  crown.  Coronets  for  very 
stylish  capotes  are  formed  by  putting  loops  of  narrow 
ribbon  of  two  shades  round  the  front.  Strong  contrasts 
of  colour  are  aimed  at.  Bronzed  amber  and  other 
beads,  some  in  fringes,  large  pins  with  ornamental 
heads,  butterflies  made  of  feathers,  feather  buckles,  and 
various  bright  metallic  ornaments  are  employed  to  trim 
bonnets.  There  are  models  of  hats  almost  covered  with 
loops  of  beads.  Fans  of  marabout  and  pheasants’ 
feathers  are  frequently  seen,  as  also  are  the  highly- 
artistic  painted  and  beaded  fans.  Various  ingenious 
novelties  as  appendages  to  chatelaines  have  appeared. 

Humming-Bird. 


THE  “  SHOP-Wil^DOWS.” 

JIadame  de  Toub  undertakes  to  execute  orders  for  any  article  mentioned  in  these  or  former  Notes  for  those 
subscribers  who  live  in  the  country  or  abroad,  and  who  have  little  opportunity  of  procuring,  or  even  hearing  of,  the 
numerous  novelties  to  which  each  week  adds  a  reinforcement,  iladame  de  Tour  answers  all  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
various  articles  she  mentions,  and  is  always  glad  to  share  with  her  readers  the  benefit  of  the  experience  she  inevitably 
gains  in  her  constant  search  after  what  is  new,  useful,  or  otherwise  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation.  It  is  not  possible 
in  every  case  to  execute  commissions  by  return  of  post,  as  the  various  articles  have  to  be  procured  from  different  establish¬ 
ments,  aud  have  in  some  cases  to  be  made  to  order.  Every  possible  despatch  is  used,  however,  and  the  letters  are  answered 
in  regular  rotation.  The  directions  sent  with  commission  shonld  be  as  precise  as  possible,  and  each  order  must  bo  accom- 
pauied  by  a  remittance.  Post-office  orders  may  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  all  letters  should  be 
addressed  to  Madame  de  Tour.  ^o.  Heurietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 


AM  not  surprised  that  he  does  not  do  it 
■  well ;  I  am  surprised  that  he  does  it  at 

^ all,’’  was  old  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson’s  re- 
mark  on  the  dog  who  sat  upon  his  hind 
remark  might  be  equally 
applicable  to  the  unfortunate  race  who  are 
obliged  to  provide  mental  food  every  month  for 
one  or  other  periodical.  Oh !  happy  people 
'jp  who  can  see  the  first  day  of  each  month  come 
'p  or  coming  without  looking  on  it  as  a  merciless 
^  turnpike-gate,  not  saying  “  Stop  or  pay  you  must^' 
»  but  “  Stop  or  write  you  must,"  and  this  whether 
you  are  inclined  to  do  it  or  not,  whether  in  the  mood 
or  not,  and  whether  you  have  a  subject  or  not.  I  once 
heard  of  a  clergyman  who,  being  asked  to  preach  a 
charity  sermon,  demanded  in  his  turn  on  what  subject. 
“  Please,  sir,”  was  the  reply,  “  on  cocoanut  matting.” 
Many  an  unfortunate  writer  for  the  press  is  in  the 
plight  of  this  priest — has  subjects  as  awkward  to 
handle  ;  so,  to  repeat  once  more  the  old  doctor’s  saying, 
“  The  wonder  is  they  do  it  at  all.’’ 

Having  relieved  my  mind  of  this  self-pity,  let  me 
proceed  to  business  and  describe  what  I  have  seen  in 


the  shop-windows,  only  trusting  it  may  seem  in  my 
readers’  eyes  somewhat  better  than  the  matting  with 
which  the  poor  gentleman  was  supposed  to  stuff  his 
sermon. 

I  do  wish  most  heartily  Cleopatra’s  Needle  would 
have  kept  in  its  own  country  and  in  its  own  case  (pro¬ 
bably  a  mummy  one),  and  not  have  established  itself  in 
the  brain  of  British  workmen  as  well  as  in  the  British 
Isles.  That  needle  is  rapidly  wearing  me  to  a  thread. 
I  am  so  sick  of  what  I  may  call  its  needless  appearances, 
every  month  in  some  new  form.  Cleopatra’s  Breast¬ 
pin  in  silver,  price  Js.  6d. ;  Cleopatra’s  Pipe,  Cleopatra’s 
Pencil-Case  stare  us  in  the  face  from  the  shop-windows. 
If  my  readers  would  kindly  buy  them  they  would  no 
longer  be  there,  unless,  indeed,  they  resemble  “  Sir 
Boyle  Roche’s  bird,”  which  could  be  in  two  places 
at  once. 

Moonlight  jewellery  is  nearly  as  wearing  as  Cleo¬ 
patra.  I  recommend  moonlight  pins  for  the  hair.  These 
appear  this  month,  but  except  these  I  have  no  further 
celestial  ornaments,  but  some  very  pretty  earthly  ones — 
earrings  in  the  shape  of  arrows,  of  coral  and  gold, 
2s.  6d. ;  black  enamel  fly  earrings,  at  4s.  6d.  But 
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some  people  would  as  soon  put  a  ring  in  their  nose  or 
upper  lip  as  pierce  their  ears  for  these  gewgaws,  think¬ 
ing  it  a  remnant  of  barbarism.  For  those  who  are 
squeamish  on  this  head  I  have  earrings  not  requiring 
the  ears  to  be  pierced,  of  pearls,  price  3s.  Of  bracelets 
and  necklets  I  have  some  pretty  varieties :  bangle 
bracelets  of  blue  or  black  enamel,  12s.  6d.  each  ;  a 
gold  necklet  of  mussel- shells  ;  gold  and  silver  necklets, 
with  band  of  black  velvet,  7s.  6d.  to  los.  6d. ;  a  brooch 
in  the  form  of  a  little  bird,  with  nest  and  eggs  of  real 
silver,  15s.  Also  a  thermometer  scarf-pin. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  how  much  more  measuring 
our  grandmothers  must  have  done  than  we  do.  When 
I  was  a  child  no  lady’s  workbox  was  without  a  yard 
measure  any  more  than  without  a  thimble  or  scissors, 
but  now  yard  measures,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  have  taken, 
like  advanced  young  ladies,  to  public  life,  preferring  the 
shop-counter  to  their  former  comfortable  nook  in  a 
lady’s  work-basket  or  box  ;  but  let  us  hope  that  more 
domestic  or  domesticated  feelings  are  coming  back  to 
them,  as  I  have  actually  seen  a  very  pretty  yard  mea¬ 
sure  ;  it  was  in  the  shape  of  a  tiny  clock  of  ivory,  is.  6d. 

Once  upon  a  time  to  say  a  lady  had  taken  to  caps 
was  tantamount  to  saying  she  was  “  of  a  certain  age,” 
and  to  talk  of  a  young  lady  “  setting  her  cap”  at  any 
one  was  purely  metaphorical,  but  caps  are  now  made 
for  the  young  and  old  alike.  I  have  to  mention  some 
charming  little  caps  of  foulard  or  silk,  most  becoming, 
and  equally  fashionable  for  morning  or  evening  wear. 

Having  spoken  more  of  the  ornaments  of  life  than 
things  more  needful,  I  will  now  name  some  more  sub¬ 
stantial  articles,  and  first  of  these — because  no  time 


should  be  lost  in  procuring  them — are  marvellously 
cheap  mantles  lined  with  fur  from  2  guineas,  which 
would  be  most  comforting  in  the  cold,  and  might  be 
worn  as  wraps  when  not  worn  in  other  ways ;  these 
are  such  bargains  that  they  will  make  themselves 
wings  and  fly  away  to  Norway,  Lapland  or  Russia  if 
not  sought  for  at  once. 

A  very  convenient  novelty  is  now  exhibiting,  a 
delightful  present  for  a  lady’s  toilet-table  ;  it  is  an  iron 
that  can  be  heated  in  two  minutes  on  a  gas-burner  or 
benzoline  lamp.  If  you  spill  grease  on  your  dress  how 
anxious  you  are  at  once  to  get  a  heater  to  draw  out  the 
grease.  But  this  generally  requires  time ;  it  is  in  the 
kitchen,  some  one  is  using  it  and  cannot  spare  it,  and 
so  on  ;  moral,  have  your  own  iron,  and  be  independent 
of  the  maids.  This  iron  is  for  light  things,  laces, 
ribbons,  &c.,  price  3s.  6d.  Another  iron  for  laundry 
purposes  is  also  highly  serviceable  ;  it  is  a  smoothing- 
iron,  band-iron,  glossing-iron  (some  folks  must  have 
had  it  passed  over  their  tongues) ;  it  also  flutes  or 
gauffers,  the  mere  change  of  position  enabling  it  to 
change  its  work,  and  making  four  distinct  kinds  of  iron. 

I  shall  end  by  recommending  to  my  readers  a  new 
scuttle  for  powdered  sugar  with  scoop ;  these  are  of 
electro-plate,  and  are  very  prettily  made,  price  15s. 
Also  a  napkin-ring  of  electro-plate  with  flower-vase 
combined. 

And  now  it  is  the  hour  when  shop-windows  are  all 
closed,  so  I  will  close  my  notices  of  their  contents, 
hoping  before  my  readers  close  their  eyes  they  will 
have  resolved  to  order  this,  that,  and  the  other  bit  of 
my  “  cccoanut  matting,” 

Louise  de  Tour. 
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^  II. — FREDRIKA  BREMER. 


HE  glowing  South  has  furnished  us  with 
many  a  heroine  for  a  stormy  five-act 
tragedy.  Cleopatra,  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
Catherine  de  Medici,  Juliet,  and  hun- 
dreds  of  others,  all  belong  to  the  favoured 
“  climes  of  the  sun.”  But  if  we  wish  to 
i  find  a  home-angel,  true  as  steel  and  con- 
•jj  stant  as  the  day,  such  women  flourish  to 
perfection  in  the  cold  and  churlish  North — 
^  in  the  country  of  the  Vikings — where  the 
m  pine  forests  show  dark  among  the  snow- 
*  clad  mountains,  and  where  the  iron  mines 
lie  hidden  beneath  the  frost-bound  earth. 

It  was  in  such  a  region  as  this,  in  the  chilly  climate 
of  Finland,  that  Fredrika  Bremer,  the  future  bio¬ 
grapher  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  Northern  domestic 
life,  first  saw  the  light.  Her  father,  Carl  Frederic 
Bremer,  belonged  to  a  Swedish  family  that  had  settled 
in  Finland  ;  he  was  an  ironmaster,  and  had  inherited 
large  ironworks  which  employed  several  hundred  people 
and  brought  him  in  a  considerable  income.  The 


Bremers  lived  in  the  manor-house  of  Tuorla,  near  Abo, 
beside  a  market-place-,  here  Fredrika  was  born  on  the 
17th  August,  1801.  She  had  an  elder  sister,  Char¬ 
lotte,  who  has  given  us  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Bremers’  family  life.  Their  residence  in  Finland  was 
of  short  duration.  Fredrika’s  father  hearing  that  that 
country  was  soon  to  be  annexed  to  Russia,  sold  his 
estates  near  Abo,  and  removed  to  Stockholm  with  his 
wife,  mother-in-law,  and  four  children,  for,  besides 
Charlotte  and  Fredrika,  there  was  now  another  daugh¬ 
ter,  Hedda,  and  a  little  son,  Claes.  The  education  of 
the  two  elder  daughters  soon  began.  When  Charlotte 
was  six  and  Fredrika  only  four  they  were  handed  over 
to  a  French  governess.  Miss  Frumeric ;  they  had  the 
greatest  love  and  respect  for  her,  and  Charlotte  says, 

“  She  laid  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  good  in  us.” 
After  a  couple  of  years  the  two  children  were  able  to  \ 

speak  and  read  French,  and  to  recite  fluently  some  of  I 
Madame  de  Genlis’s  plays,  L’l/e  Heureuse,  La  Rosiere,  j 
Les  Fla(;ons,  and  many  others.  Fredrika  frequently  * 
knew  a  whole  act  by  heart,  and  poor  Miss  Frumeric, 
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or  Bonne  Amie  as  she  was  called,  often  lost  patience 
and  cried,  “  Tfra/  Fredrika  !  she  is  perfectly  intolerable 
with  her  recitations  ;  there  is  never  an  end  to  them  !” 
To  this  Bonne  Amie  the  Bremer  children  came  in  all 
their  troubles,  and  whenever  they  heard  the  voices  of 
their  parents  they  ran  to  hide  themselves  in  their 
governess’s  room  or  in  that  of  their  nurse,  old  Lena. 

During  the  first  years  of  their  residence  at  Stock¬ 
holm  the  elder  Bremers  were  constantly  out  in  the 
fashionable  world,  and  their  children  only  saw  them  at 
stated  times  of  the  day.  Discipline  of  the  severest, 
strictest  kind  was  rigorously  kept  up,  aud  it  is  amazing 
to  us,  with  our  modern  English  notions,  to  read  of  the 
court  which  these  little  Swedes  had  to  pay  to  their 
exacting  parents.  At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  they 
had  to  be  ready  dressed,  and  had  to  go  in  to  say  good 
morning  to  their  mother,  who  sat  in  a  small  drawing¬ 
room  taking  her  coffee.  She  looked  at  them  with  a 
scrutinising  glance  during  their  walk  from  the  door  up  to 
her  chair.  If  they  had  walked  badly  they  were  obliged 
to  go  back  again  to  renew  their  promenade,  curtsey,  and 
kiss  her  hand.  If  their  curtsey  had  been  awkwardly 
performed,  they  had  to  make  it  over  again.  Poor  little 
Fredrika  could  never  walk,  sit,  or  stand  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  her  mother,  and  had  many  “  bitter  and 
wretched”  moments  in  consequence.  Then  they  had 
to  go  and  “  salute”  their  father.  When  they  entered 
his  outer  room  the  footman  laid  down  a  large  square 
carpet  and  placed  on  it  a  chair ;  on  this  the  formidable 
master  of  the  house  sat  down  after  having  been  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  large  white  cloak  which  reached  down  to 
the  ankles.  Then  came  the  hairdresser,  Mr.  Hagelia, 
and  the  great  business  of  hairdressing  and  powdering 
began,  of  which  the  children  were  secretly  amused 
spectators.  When  they  had  curtseyed  to  their  father 
they  went  to  Miss  Frumeric  from  nine  till  one  o’clock. 
Everything  was  to  be  done  by  rule,  and  plummet,  and 
line.  Madame  Bremer  had  laid  down  three  principles 
for  her  children’s  education  :  the  first  was  that  they 
should  be  kept  in  perfect  ignorance  of  everything  evil 
in  the  world.  They  were  never  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  drawing-room  when  there  were  visitors,  and  they 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  speak  to  the  servants  except 
their  old  nurse,  who  was  ordered  never  to  tell  them 
anything.  Thus  they  breathed  an  outward  atmosphere 
of  purity  for  which  they  were  afterwards  thankful. 
The  second  principle  was  that  they  should  acquire  as 
much  knowledge  as  they  could.  With  the  carrying 
out  of  this  there  was  little  difficulty,  but  the  third  prin¬ 
ciple  was  rather  more  unwelcome — the  children  were 
to  eat  as  little  as  possible  !  Madame  Bremer  had  read 
vast  quantities  of  novels,  and  her  hope  was  that  her 
daughters  would  grow  up  to  be  “  delicate,  zephyr-like 
heroines  of  romance,”  not  strong,  stout,  tall  women, 
for  of  this  type  of  her  sex  she  had  a  positive  abhor¬ 
rence.  At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  children 
each  had  a  small  bowl — poor  Charlotte  plaintively  ob¬ 
serves  that  she  had  never  seen  such  small  bowls — of 
cold  milk  and  a  small  piece  of  knackebrod — a  kind  of 
very  thin  hard  rye  biscuit.  If  they  were  ever  so 
hungry  they  never  dared  to  ask  for  anything  more,  and 
their  old  nurse  was  not  permitted  to  give  them  as  much 


as  a  piece  of  dry  bread.  At  two  o’clock  dinner  came, 
and  this  was  a  glorious  time  for  the  famished  children, 
for  they  were  then  allowed  to  eat  as  much  as  was 
thought  necessary.  Of  four  or  five  dishes  they  might 
taste  three,  and  Charlotte  adds,  with  much  gusto,  they 
tasted  wonderfully  good.  Then  the  children  went  to 
the  drawing-room  to  watch  their  parents  drinking 
coffee ;  at  four  precisely  the  punctual  father  dis¬ 
appeared  to  his  own  room  to  take  a  nap,  and  the  little 
ones  went  with  their  Bonne  Amie  to  write,  cipher,  and 
work.  At  six  they  went  again  to  the  drawing  room  ; 
the  elders  drank  tea,  and  the  youngsters  looked  on 
occasionally,  by  great  good  fortune  getting  a  rusk. 
They  had  no  more  regular  meals  except  a  small  glass 
of  cold  milk  and  a  small  piece  of  knackebrod.  After 
this  scanty  repast,  at  eight  o’clock  they  went  to  the 
dining-room,  curtsied,  kissed  their  parents’  hands,  and 
said  good  night.  But  Fredrika’s  energetic  spirit,  which 
had  been  kept  in  all  day,  found  some  little  vent  during 
the  process  of  undressing.  She  preferred  running 
about  the  room  and  dancing  with  her  old  nurse,  I,ena. 
Poor  Lena’s  patience  often  gave  way  she  got  red  in 
the  face  and  burst  out  with,  “  Ah  !  that  will  be  a  nice 
one  when  she  gets  older,  for  certain  it  is  that  the  older 
people  live  the  worse  they  become.” 

Fredrika  says  of  herself  that  the  first  juvenile  feelings 
she  could  remember  were  an  immoderate  greediness  for 
sweetmeats  (no  wonder !  when  she  was  half-starved) 
and  an  intense  desire  to  distinguish  herself  and  be 
spoken  of.  This  desire  was  fated  to  be  kept  down  for 
many  an  irksome  year.  Fredrika’s  father  had  bought 
the  large  estate  of  Arsta,  twenty  English  miles  from 
Stockholm,  and  in  the  summer  of  1 806  the  whole 
family  removed  there.  The  house  is  described  as  a 
“  large  palace-like  edifice,  with  projecting  turrets,  a 
tall  sloping  roof,  high  lattice  windows,  and  dark  walls, 
from  which  the  plaster  had  fallen  off  in  many  places.” 
To  the  children  this  dilapidated  “  Castle  Rackrent” 
seemed  rather  awful,  but  they  were  soon  delighted  at 
the  spacious  vaulted  hall,  rising  through  three  stories, 
with  its  high  stone  pillars  and  double  staircases.  For  a 
wonder,  they  were  allowed  to  run  up  and  down  these 
stairs  while  the  carriages  were  unloaded.  It  was  in 
this  old  house  that  Fredrika  was  to  spend  the  better 
part  of  her  days,  here  she  was  to  dream  dreams  and 
see  visions,  here  she  was  to  yearn  for  freedom,  and 
here,  at  last,  she  was  to  fold  her  hands  and  pass  into 
the  “  Silent  Land.”  All  the  rooms  at  Arsta  were 
nineteen  feet  high,  every  step  awoke  an  echo ;  the 
largest  saloon  was  forty- eight  feet  square,  w'ith  nine 
high  windows,  and  there  was  a  large  garden,  where 
the  imprisoned  children — who  had  hardly  ever  been 
allowed  to  go  out  when  at  Stockholm — might  pick 
flowers  and  f^ruit  and  hear  the  birds  sing.  But  to  be 
as  happy  as  the  curate’s  children,  whom  they  saw 
digging  with  their  wooden  spades,  that  they  soon 
saw  they  never  could  be.  Fredrika  was  a  queer  child, 
full  of  freaks  and  oddities.  One  of  these  was  for 
throwing  pocket-handkerchiefs,  nightcaps,  stockings, 
&c.,  into  the  fire,  and  all  the  excuse  she  could  make 
was  that  it  was  so  “  delightful  to  see  the  flames.” 
Another  unpleasant  failing  was  for  cutting  a  piece  out 
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of  a  window-curtain  or  a  round  or  square  hole  in  the 
front  of  her  dress.  Once  she  locked  herself  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  when  she  opened  the  door  it  was 
found  that  she  had  cut  a  large  round  hole  in  the  silk 
cover  of  an  armchair,  and  had  poked  a  piece  of  her 
own  dress,  cut  out  of  the  front  breadth,  into  the  hole. 
She  never  tried  to  disguise  or  excuse  her  handiwork. 
When  she  and  her  sister  got  presents  of  two  beautiful 
pieces  of  French  porcelain,  she  broke  them  directly. 
One  was  thrown  on  the  stone  flags,  the  other  on  a  load 
of  firewood.  But  the  next  day  she  offered  her  mother 
a  penny,  the  only  one  she  had  left,  and  asked  forgive¬ 
ness  for  having  also  broken  a  decanter  and  three  wine¬ 
glasses. 

Another  brother,  August,  and  a  baby  sister,  Agatha, 
had  been  added  to  the  household.  Charlotte,  the  good, 
orderly  Charlotte,  who  took  as  much  care  of  her  dolls 
as  if  they  had  been  little  children,  was  her  father’s 
favourite.  Fredrika  was  not  the  favourite  with  any  one 
except  with  her  sisters,  to  whom  she  loved  to  give  her 
presents.  She  had  “  inquiring  days,”  when  she  tor¬ 
mented  the  family  by  asking  puzzling  questions,  and 
during  their  country  rambles  she  was  sure  to  lose  her 
gloves  or  her  garters,  to  tear  her  dress,  or  come  home 
late  for  dinner.  When  her  father  scolded  she  gave 
saucy  answers,  which  made  him  excited  and  angry. 
Yet  in  poor  Fredrika’s  little  body  there  dwelt,  as  she 
says,  “  a  boundless  capacity  to  love  and  sacrifice  herself 
with  joy  for  the  good  of  those  she  loved,  a  desire  to 
give,  to  make  happy,  and  to  comfort.”  She  was  like 
“  The  Ugly  Duckling”  in  Hans  Andersen’s  story.  In 
vain  people  said  to  her,  “  Do  as  others  do,  be  as  others 
are.*’  She  could  not  follow  their  advice,  and  they  could 
not  make  out  why  she  had  such  a  good  memory  for 
learning  and  such  a  bad  memory  for  everyday  things. 
In  consequence  she  was  either  curbed  by  severity  or 
her  thoughts  and  feelings  were  ridiculed.  She  pas¬ 
sionately  loved  and  admired  her  mother,  who  was  very 
elegant  in  her  manners  and  dress.  She  longed  to  please 
her,  but  she  failed  completely.  In  spite  of  her  best 
efforts  she  walked  badly,  stood  badly,  curtsied  badly, 
and  then,  in  despair,  she  was  constantly  forming  plans 
to  drown  herself  or  put  out  her  eyes,  so  that  her  mother 
might  repent  her  severity.  But  all  ended  in  her  standing 
by  the  edge  of  a  lake  or  feeling  the  pricking  of  a  knife 
on  her  eyeballs.  Sometimes  patriotic  and  warlike 
feelings  stirred  within  her.  The  war  with  Napoleon 
was  then  raging.  She  wept  bitterly  at  not  having  been 
born  a  man  ;  she  longed  to  fight  for  her  native  country. 
She  would  go  to  Germany,  disguise  herself,  perhaps 
be  made  page  to  the  Crown  Prince.  Fired  by  these 
romantic  ideas,  she  actually  took  her  little  shawl  on  her 
arm  and  set  out  for  Stockholm,  but  she  only  got  as  far 
as  the  “  red  gate”  of  Arsta.  She  made  another  attempt, 
and  walked  on  for  about  a  mile,  hoping  that  some  family 
would  meet  her  and  take  her  up.  After  waiting  for 
half-an-hour,  she  returned  home  quite  dispirited.  “  No 
carriage — not  even  a  car — had  she  seen.” 

A  passionate  love  of  Nature  was  one  of  her  early 
characteristics.  The  snowy  rocks,  the  blue  lakes,  the 
rushing  rivers  of  her  native  country,  roused  her  to 
enthusiasm.  Once,  in  a  walk  through  a  beautiful  park, 


she  was  lost  for  some  hours.  Shouts  were  of  no  avail, 
and  just  as  the  family  were  returning  to  the  hotel  in 
despair,  she  ran  up  to  her  father  crying  out  that  she 
had  seen  Pan,  the  wood-god,  playing  on  his  flute. 
This  incident  seems  to  have  made  a  great  impression 
on  her,  for  she  brings  it  in  at  length  in  the  beautiful 
story  of  The  Home,  Petrea,  the  big-nosed  heroine  of 
the  adventure,  being  a  faithful  portrait  of  Fredrika  her¬ 
self.  She  soon  began  to  use  her  pen.  At  the  age  of 
eight  she  wrote  her  first  verses  to  the  moon,  beginning 
“  O  corps  celeste  de  la  nature.”  Then,  two  j'ears  later, 
came  a  ballad,  the  first  verse  of  which  is 

“In  tlic  fine  pataee  Elfvakolasti, 

Situated  in  sonie  parts  of  Sverjje. 

Once  ivsided  little  Melanie, 

Only  daughter  of  Count  Sternberge." 

A  more  ambitious  poem.  The  Creation  of  the  IVorld, 
was  then  commenced,  but,  like  a  similar  effort  of 
Petrea’s,  it  was  doomed  never  to  emerge  out  of  chaos. 
Later  on  Fredrika  composed  theatrical  pieces  for  birth¬ 
day  fetes,  and  Charlotte  and  she  played  pianoforte  over¬ 
tures,  and  shone  with  applause  in  The  Battle  of  Prague. 
She  had  a  peculiar  taste  for  practical  jokes.  Her 
favourite  victim  was  her  brother’s  tutor,  and  one  evening 
she  slily  put  a  heavy  leaden  pincushion  into  his  dress- 
coat  pocket  while  he  was  playing  chess  with  Bonne  Amie. 

When  Charlotte  was  fifteen  novel-reading  for  half- 
an-hour  a  day  was  allowed.  Amongst  other  attractive 
volumes  Miss  Burney’s  Evelina,  Cecilia,  and  Camilla 
were  eagerly  devoured  ;  and  now  Charlotte  and 
Fredrika  were  constantly  imagining  themselves  the 
heroines  of  some  romantic  adventure.  Every  evening 
one  autumn  Charlotte  expected  to  hear  a  ladder  being 
raised  to  the  window  of  her  room,  while  Fredrika  was 
certain  that  they  would  both  be  carried  off  in  broad 
daylight  on  Sunday  in  their  drive  from  church.  Week 
after  week  she  eagerly  looked  first  to  the  right,  then  to 
the  left,  to  see  whether  any  horsemen  would  be  rushing 
out  of  the  forest,  commanding  the  coachman  to  stop. 
When  every  Sunday  they  came  back  to  Arsta  without 
having  met  any  adventure,  she  was  much  disappointed. 

As  Fredrika  grew  up,  she  says  that  religious  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  worldly  coquetry  struggled  within  her,  feel¬ 
ings  for  which  she  could  not  account,  but  which  seemed 
to  burst  her  young  bosom.  “  Like  two  all-consuming 
flames,  the  desire  to  know  and  the  desire  to  enjoy  were 
burning  in  my  soul,  without  being  satisfied  for  many 
long  years.  The  mere  sight  of  certain  words  in  a  book, 
such  as  Truth,  Liberty,  Glory,  Immortality,  roused 
within  me  feelings  which  vainly  I  would  try  to  describe.” 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  Fredrika  was  taken  out  to  balls 
and  suppers  at  Stockholm.  She  was  fond  of  dancing, 
but  was  not  always  asked  to  dance,  and  she  enjoyed 
herself  most  at  the  theatre,  where  she  says  her  soul 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  topsy-turvy.  She  tells  us 
that  in  company  she  frequently  behaved  in  a  ridiculous 
manner,  because  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  her  to 
keep  her  body  or  soul  quiet.  Her  eyes  were  remark¬ 
ably  handsome,  full  of  thought  and  vivacity,  but  her 
head  was  large  in  proportion  to  her  small,  slight  figure, 
and  her  nose — was  a  stumbling-block  to  beauty !  During 
her  childhood  she  was  always  making  experiments  to 
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improve  it,  and  the  end  was  that  it  swelled  out  larger 
and  larger,  and  was  often  very  red.  She  was  more 
successful  with  her  forehead,  which  was  naturally  low, 
but  by  cutting  away  the  hair  at  the  roots,  and  then 
twitching  out  the  hair  as  it  grew  with  a  pair  of  tweezers, 
she  produced  a  fine  high  forehead,  much  more  becoming, 
her  sister  says,  than  the  low  one.  But  what  availed  the 
forehead  when  the  nose  was  so  obstinate  ?  “  My  nose,” 
laments  poor  Fredrika,  “  naturally  large,  used  to  become 
illuminated  in  hot  places,  darkening  my  prospects  of 
pleasure  and  keeping  admirers  at  a  distance.”  In  spite 
of  the  nose,  however,  Fredrika  had  admirers.  One 
young  gentleman,  nowise  handsome,  but  rich,  saw 
her  for  a  couple  of  hours  when  she  was  paying  a  visit, 
and — fell  in  love  with  her.  “  With  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,”  she  says,  “he  whispered  his  agony,  but  the 
door  was  forcibly  shut  upon  me  by  my  father,  who 
would  willingly  have  got  all  his  daughters  mairie  but 
would  never  tolerate  the  face  of  a  suitor  in  his  nouse.” 
Another  time,  at  a  watering-place,  she  met  a  “  gay,  good, 
and  handsome  lieutenant.’’  He  began  to  sigh  for  her, 
and  she  to  respond.  “  It  was  a  pastoral  moment,”  she 
says,  “  when  once  in  the  green  fields  I  was  wiping  and 
scraping  some  tar  off  one  of  my  shoes,  when  he,  with  half¬ 
words  and  sighs  .  .  .  Well !  nothing  more  came  of  it. 
We  left  at  last,  and  he  accompanied  us  back  to  the  town. 

I  remember,  not  without  a  pleasant  sensation,  this  first 
silent  harmony  of  my  soul  with  another’s.  I  gave  him 
a  carnation  and  a  curl-paper,  and  he  gave  me  a  few 
sprigs  of  lavender.  I  cried  the  whole  night  after  our 
parting,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  sighed  his  name 
in  my  heart,  but  very  c.ilmly.” 

The  convent-like  life  at  Arsta  was  now  resumed,  and 
a  dull  and  joyless  business  it  was.  After  the  age  of 
fifteen  Charlotte  and  Fredrika  were  allowed  to  eat  as 
much  as  they  pleased,  but  this  seemed  to  be  the  only 
liberty  they  enjoyed.  The  Bremer  parents  wished 
their  four  daughters  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 
.Swedish  poetess,  Anna  L.angren,  when  she  says,  “  Our 
household,  that  is  our  republic  ;  our  politics,  the 
toilet they  had  the  girls  taught  cookery,  and  wished 
them  to  spin,  weave,  and  sew.  But  the  household 
affairs  did  not  sufficiently  occupy  the  four  sisters.  Char¬ 
lotte  had  a  real  liking  and  aptitude  for  them ;  but 
Fredrika  began  to  be  more  and  more  hampered  with 
her  humdrum  life.  It  was  like  a  prison,  a  cage,  to  her 
soaring  spirit,  “  What  use  to  dress  and  undress,”  she 
cries  in  Hertha,  “just  to  do  nothing?”  The  mere 
fiddle-faddling  of  piano-practising  and  flower-painting 
could  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  her  energetic  mind. 
The  long  autumn  evenings  were  especially  irksome. 
After  tea,  at  six  o’clock,  the  whole  family  assembled 
in  Mr.  Bremer’s  sitting-room  while  he  read  aloud  in 
German  or  English.  He  chose  The  Thirty  Tears'  JUar, 
or  Robertson’s  History  of  America,  and  as  his  hearers 
did  not  understand  German  or  English  well  enough 
to  follow  him,  they  yawned  and  nodded  over  their 
sewing  and  embroidery — without,  the  snow  and  rain 
beat  against  the  windows,  and  the  storm  howled  its 
mournful  song.  After  supper,  at  ten  o’clock,  there 
were  compulsory  conversations,  and  as  no  topics  but 
the  gossip  of  the  house  or  neighbourhood  were  allowed. 


it  was  hard  indeed  to  “  make  talk.”  Fredrika’s  father 
was  a  just,  upright  man,  but  he  thought  “  tedium  was 
good  for  young  maidens.”  Chess-playing  was  worse 
than  all.  Fredrika  detested  it,  especially  when  her 
father  laughed  and  chuckled  as  be  captured  her  un¬ 
guarded  pieces.  After  such  evenings  she  often  wept 
bitterly,  and  complained  that  no  one  understood  her. 

Here  are  some  of  her  stray  thoughts  written  down 
at  random  during  these  monotonous  years  ;  — 

“  24tli  Xovembor.  Why  burns  within  tlioo  the  desire  to  become 
famous  and  renowned?  When  thou  art  laid  low  in  thy  cold  "nive 
dost  thou  then  hear  thy  name  mentioned  on  earth  ?” 

“Love  and  thou  shalt  be  happy;  love  all  mankind,  press  the 
whole  world  to  thy  heart.  Some  one  will  thank  thee  with  equal 
love,  but  if  none  should  thank  thec',  shoidd  love  thee  in  return,  oh 
still  I  must  love  mankind  or  I  should  be  deeply  unhappy.” 

“  1st  March,  1S23.  How  sta"nant,  like  a  muddy  ikjoI,  is  time  to 
youth,  dragging  on  a  dull  and  inaetivc  life  !  Watch,  pniy,  struggh“, 
and  hope.  I  am  only  twenty-two,  and  yet  I  am  often  tired  of  this 
world  and  wish  I  was  taken  from  it ;  but  then  we  do  lead  a  ver< 
dull  life.” 

“loth  April.  In  vain,  young  enthusiastic  girl,  in  vain  dost  th_v 
fiery  heart  beat  for  all  that  is  great  and  noble.  In  vain  thine  eye 
looks  forth  into  a  world  where  everything  appears  to  be  great  and 
noble ;  where  the  temples  of  honour  and  virtue,  r.iised  amongst 
rocky  heights  and  precipices,  seem  to  thi'C  so  easy  of  access.  I’oor 
young  girl !  soon,  very  sik.ii,  shall  thy  bold  step  be  arrested  by 
opinion  and  the  etiquette  of  everyday  life ;  soon  shall  thy  feeling.- 
be  damped,  thy  thoughts  be  lowered  to  trirtes,  enthusiasm  die  away 
in  thy  soul,  and  s(H)n  shalt  thou  find  everything  around  thee  as 
weak  and  wretched  as  thou  art  thyself.” 

Iq  August,  1821,  the  whole  family — six  children, 
father,  mother,  and  servant — set  off  from  Stralsund  in 
covered  carriages  for  a  long  journey.  They  went  to 
Darmstadt,  through  Switzerland,  to  Geneva  and  Paris, 
but  the  prison  was  only  changed  for  one  on  wheels. 
Fredrika  says  that  for  all  the  treasures  of  the  world  she 
would  not  again  make  the  journey  in  the  same  way. 
Her  father’s  gout  made  him  unusually  irritable,  especially 
if  the  family  were  not  ready  to  start  exactly  at  the 
appointed  time.  When  there  was  any  compulsory  talk 
of  this  pleasure  trip  after  it  was  over,  Fredrika  re¬ 
mained  silent.  Her  love  for  her  sisters — for  the  con¬ 
tented  Charlotte,  for  the  kind  Hedda,  for  the  vivacious 
Agatha — was  intense.  They  had  become  more  than 
ever  united  during  the  common  sorrows  of  their  journey, 
but  Fredrika’s  ardent  spirit  yearned  for  knowledge,  for 
liberty,  for  fuller  and  freer  life.  “  I  suffered  like 'fan- 
talus,”  she  says  ;  “  embroidering  a  grey  kerchief,  1 
became  more  and  more  benumbed.  The  flame  in  my 
soul  was  flickering  fearfully,  and  wanted  only  to  be 
extinguished  for  ever.”  She  was  like  a  growing  plant 
placed  in  a  pot  too  small  to  contain  it,  or  like  a  rapid 
current  which  chafes  its  narrow  bed  and  struggles  for 
a  larger,  wider  outlet.  “  Years  rolled  past,”  she  says, 
“  and  everything  remained  in  the  same  state  ;  physical 
pains,  caused  by  inward  pains,  seized  me,  an  eruption 
covered  my  face,  my  eyes  became  yellow,  I  felt  both 
in  body  and  soul  a  sense  of  utter  frost — a  sensation  as 
if  I  was  becoming  mouldy  ;  I  had  a  fear  and  horror  of 
any  one  looking  at  me.  The  fate  of  women  in  general, 
and  my  own  in  particular,  appeared  frightful.  I  was 
conscious  of  being  born  with  powerful  wings,  but  I 
was  also  conscious  of  their  being  clipped,  and  I  thought 
they  would  always  remain  so.” 

Trust  and  hope  seemed  tottering-,  when  her  sister 
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Agatha  returned  from  Paris,  where  she  had  been  under 
orthopedic  treatment,  she  hardly  knew  Fredrika,  she 
was  so  altered  in  two  years.  But  there  is  a  proverb 
which  says  that  “  much  corn  grows  in  the  winter  time,” 
and  so  it  was  with  Fredrika.  Unconsciously  these 
years  of  dreary  apprenticeship  were  training  her  for  her 
real  work.  She  had  tried  several  times  to  find  a  fitting 
channel  for  her  energies.  The  calling  of  an  artist 
attracted  her  ;  she  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  catching 
likenesses,  and  she  painted  miniatures  of  the  Crown 
Princess  and  the  King,  and  sold  them  in  secret. 
Within  a  year  she  earned  nearly  two  hundred  rix- 
dollars  for  charity.  Another  time  she  resolved  to  be 
an  hospital  nurse,  and  was  determined  to  tell  her 
parents  of  her  intention.  She  industriously  doctored 
the  poor  people  about,  once  giving  essence  of  cloves 
(a  toothache  remedy)  for  weak  eyes.  To  her  great 
relief,  however,  the  mistake  had  no  bad  results,  and 
the  patient  came  to  beg  for  some  more  of  the  “  blessed 
drops.”  But  her  real  powers  were  soon  to  assert 
themselves.  Without  imagining  that  she  had  any 
literary  genius,  she  wrote,  during  a  winter  spent  at 


Arsta  with  her  two  younger  sisters,  the  first  volume 
of  Sketches  of  Everyday  Life.  Her  only  motive  was  to 
get  a  little  money  to  assist  the  poor  ;  and  when  her 
brother  August  wrote  from  Upsala  to  say  that  Mr 
Palmblad,  the  publisher,  was  willing  to  pay  one  hun¬ 
dred  rix-dollars  for  the  little  book,  she  and  her  sisters 
danced  with  delight.  This  first  volume  included 
“  Stockholm  Suppers”  and  “  Axel  and  Anna,”  a  cor¬ 
respondence  between  two  lovers  living  in  different 
stories  of  the  same  house.  “  In  both  of  these  the 
lightness  and  grace  of  touch,  the  peculiar  ease  and 
‘  nature’  which  afterwards  distinguished  Fredrika 
Bremer’s  writings,  are  faintly  but  distinctly  shown. 
The  edition  only  consisted  of  three  hundred  copies, 
and  the  name  of  the  author  was  not  given.  The  re¬ 
viewers  gave  the  book  a  measure  of  praise ;  one  said 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  lady,  a  young  lady  (Fred¬ 
rika  was  now  twenty-eight),  and  hoped  that  when  her 
talents  were  more  matured  he  might  be  able  to  give 
her  works  more  unlimited  praise.  On  the  margin  of 
this  review  Fredrika  wrote,  ‘  Yes,  dear  critic,  that 
rests  in  the  hand  of  God.’  ” 


MUSISAL  AnO  THEATRICAL. 


fR.  CARL  ROSA  has  commenced  a  two 
months’  season  of  English  opera  at  the 
Adelphi  under  the  mostfavourable  auspices, 
and  with  every  promise  of  a  renewal  of 
the  success  which  has  distinguished  his 
previous  enterprises  in  this  direction.  For 
time  it  seemed  as  if  the  knell  of  English 
pera  had  been  sounded.  There  was  no  one 
t  carry  on  the  work  which  had  been  so 
ravely  done  by  the  Pyne  and  Harrison  com- 
my,  the  scheme  for  a  national  opera  which 
as  floated  some  years  later,  and  was  well 
.  jpported  by  a  number  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  musical  amateurs  and  patrons  of  the  art,  fell 
through  ignominiously,  and  though  partial  successes 
were  gained  at  some  of  the  leading  theatres  they  were 
but  temporary.  It  was  reserved  to  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  to 
re-establish  English  opera  as  an  institution  among  us, 
and  his  opening  season  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre  some 
few  years  back  showed  how  thoroughly  capable  he  was 
for  the  work  he  had  set  himself  to  accomplish.  Apart 
from  his  singular  merits  as  a  conductor,  Mr.  Carl  Rosa 
possesses  the  rare  virtue  of  thoroughness  and  conscien¬ 
tiousness  in  his  work,  aiming  rather  at  success  “  all 
round”  than  in  any  special  department.  Principals,  of 
course,  he  must  have,  but  not  “  stars”  who  eat  up  all 
the  profits  of  the  undertaking,  and  expect  everything  to 
give  way  to  their  caprices.  Thus,  while  the  important 
parts  are  thoroughly  well  filled,  we  have  at  the  same 
time  an  excellent  and  carefully-trained  orchestra,  a 
chorus  remarkable  for  their  precision  and  accuracy,  so 
that  an  admirable  is  secured,  and  justice  is  done 

to  every  part  of  the  work  undertaken.  A  point  also  has 
been  made  of  taking  each  season  some  one  opera  as  a 


special  feature,  and  devoting  great  care  to  its  preparation 
Thus  the  opening  season  was  marked  by  the  production 
and  frequent  performance  of  Cherubini’s  Water  Carrier, 
last  season  we  had  Wagner’s  F/ying  Dutchman,  and  this 
year  the  director  gives  us  an  English  version  of  Nicolai’s 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  which  up  to  this  time  has 
not  been  a  popular  work  in  this  country,  though,  it 
must  be  allowed,  mainly  because  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  heard  to  advantage.  The  reception,  however, 
which  it  met  with  on  the  opening  night  may  well 
encourage  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  in  the  hope  that  it  will  gain 
a  hold  on  the  English  musical  public,  all  concerned  in 
the  representation  coming  in  for  their  due  share  of 
approval.  The  bright  and  spirited  overture,  with  its 
ear-haunting  melodies,  is  familiar  to  every  one,  and  the 
admirable  way  in  which  it  was  performed  at  once  put 
the  audience  in  good-humour.  The  cast  is  throughout 
thoroughly  efficient,  comprising  Miss  Julia  Gaylord, 
Miss  J.  Yorke,  Miss  Burns,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  C.  Lyall, 
and  Mr.  Aynsley  Cook.  We  miss  sadly  the  name  of 
Mr.  Santley,  who  has  hitherto  been  a  tower  of  strength 
to  the  company,  but  it  is  understood  that  that  great 
artist  has  finally  quitted  the  operatic  stage.  The 
charming  acting  and  singing  of  Miss  Gaylord,  as 
Mrs.  Ford,  should  not  go  unnoticed,  or  the  humour 
and  thorough  finish  of  Mr.  Charles  Lyall’s  delineation 
of  Master  Slender.  Great  care  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  nuse-en-scene,  which  is  remarkably  effective,  the 
fairy  scene  in  Windsor  Forest  being  especially  beautiful, 
while  the  evolutions  of  the  fairies  won  a  call  for  their 
talented  and  experienced  instructress,  Mrs.  Aynsley 
Cook. 

The  Opera  Comique  is  also  a  home  of  English  opera, 
though  of  a  lighter  character  than  that  which  Mr.  Rosa’s 
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baton  directs.  Here  Mr.  Sullivan’s  Sorcerer,  which 
maintains  its  popularity,  is  preceded  by  T/oe  Spectre 
Knight,  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  James  Albery,  the 
dramatist,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Cellier,  the  composer.  Each 
has  done  his  work  well ;  the  librettist  is  very  amusing 
and  the  composer  singularly  melodious,  while  his  orches¬ 
tration  is  of  a  very  high  degree  of  merit  indeed.  Mmy 
of  the  solos  and  concerted  pieces  are  admirable  speci¬ 
mens  of  vocal  writing.  The  work  is  worthy  of  a  better 
cast,  but  great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  R.  Temple,  who 
was  a  most  satisfactory  representative  of  the  principal 
figure  of  the  piece,  the  Spectre  Knight. 

The  concert  season  has  fairly  commenced,  and  a  mere 
recital  of  the  programmes  which  have  been  gone  through 
at  the  Popular  Concerts,  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts, 
the  Ballad  Concerts,  and  benefit  concerts  given  by  indi¬ 
vidual  musicians,  would  more  than  dll  the  space  at 
our  disposal,  though  many  of  them  might  well  claim  a 
detailed  notice.  A  series  of  five  orchestral  and  vocal 
concerts,  which  have  been  commenced  by  the  pianiste, 
Madame  Viard  Louis,  merit  a  special  word  of  appro¬ 
bation  for  the  very  great  pains  which  have  evidently 
been  taken  to  secure  a  perfect  result.  A  splendid  band 
has  been  got  together,  and  the  brilliancy  with  which 
they  got  through  their  work  simply  astonished  many  of 
the  audience,  who  had  evidently  expected  to  hear  but  an 
ordinary  performance.  Concert-goers  can  look  forward 
to  the  remaining  concerts  of  the  series  as  opportunities 
by  no  means  to  be  missed. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  their  opening  concert 
on  February  I4ch,but  though  programme  and  execution 
were  alike  excellent,  there  was  nothing  about  the  concert 
to  call  for  special  notice.  The  two  symphonies  per¬ 
formed  were  Mozart’s  in  A  minor,  and  Schubert’s  un¬ 
finished  symphony  in  B  minor.  The  great  attraction 
was  the  violin-playing  of  Herr  Joachim,  who  made  his 
first  appearance  for  the  season  on  this  occasion,  and 
played  in  his  unrivalled  style  Beethoven’s  Violin  Con¬ 
certo. 

The  two  oratorio  societies  have  not  been  idle.  The 
Sacred  Harmonic  have  paid  their  distinguished  conductor 
the  compliment  of  performing  Naaman,  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  his  oratorios,  and  the  Albert  Hall  Choral 
Society  have  given  unusually  good  performances  of  the 
Hymn  of  Praise,  the  Stabat  Mater,  and  the  Israel  in 
Egypt.  The  latter  society  have  in  preparation  Mr.  Sulli¬ 


van’s  oratorio.  The  Light  of  the  World,  of  which  they 
gave  a  rather  “  ragged”  interpretation  a  few  years  since. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Barnby  will 
find  time  for  a  few  extra  rehearsals. 

The  theatres  are  for  the  most  part  having  what  our 
American  cousins  call  a  “  good  time,”  though  there  is 
not  much  of  novelty  to  be  found,  several  of  the  pieces 
produced  at  the  commencement  of  the  season  having  had 
to  be  withdrawn  in  favour  of  plays  of  already  established 
reputation.  The  great  success  of  the  day  is  the  new 
play  Diplomacy  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s,  to  which  we 
called  attention  in  our  notes  of  last  month.  Nothing  so 
good  has  been  seen  since  Mr.  Robertson’s  charming 
comedies  which  used  to  attract  such  crowds  to  the 
pretty  little  theatre  in  Tottenham-street.  It  is  enough 
to  sum  up  its  merits  by  saying  that  it  is  an  admirably- 
written  piece,  played  by  an  exceptionally  strong  cast,  in 
the  very  highest  and  most  refined  style  of  acting. 

Shakspeare’s  Twelfth  Night  has  been  produced  at  the 
Haymarket,  mainly,  it  would  appear,  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  Miss  Neilson  in  the  part  of  Viola.  The 
general  level  of  the  performance  is  fairly  good,  though 
the  comic  business  errs  on  the  side  ot  exaggeration. 
As  to  Miss  Neilson’s  Viola  ;  people  must  be  content  to 
differ  in  opinion,  for  it  certainly  is  not  every  one  who  will 
consent  to  accept  such  a  boisterous  reading  of  the  part. 
For  ourselves,  we  must  confess  that  an  actress  who  fails 
to  depict  the  tender  pathos  of  Viola’s  character  seems 
to  us  to  miss  the  chief  beauty  of  the  creation. 

At  the  Vaudeville  Our  Boys  has  reached  and  passed 
its  thousandth  consecutive  night  of  performance.  How 
much  longer  its  vitality  is  to  continue  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  No  one  who  read  the  critiques  on  its  first  pro¬ 
duction  could  have  imagined  that  it  would  have  been 
more  than  very  moderately  successful.  Seldom  have 
the  predictions  of  the  critics  been  so  strikingly  contra¬ 
dicted. 

The  pantomimes  are  all  but  over,  but  there  is  still 
time  to  see  Roley  Poley  at  the  Grecian,  and  no  one  should 
lose  the  opportunity.  The  Conquests,  father  and  son, 
are  as  marvellous  as  ever  ;  Miss  Maud  Stafford  as  singer, 
dancer,  and  actress  is  charming ;  and  the  acdng  of 
Mr.  Henry  Nicholls  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  pieces 
of  fooling  we  have  seen  for  many  a  long  day.  There 
are  few  West- End  actors  who  can  better  him  in  his 
particular  line. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 


We  give  for  this  month’s  cut-out  pattern 
the  shape  of  the  new  tight  sleeve  now  so 
much  worn.  The  pattern  is  in  two  pieces  : — 
Fig.  I,  upper  half  of  sleeve-.  Fig.  2,  under  half 
of  sleeve. 


These  sleeves  are  often  trimmed  with  a  puff 
at  the  elbow,  and  a  row  of  buttons  down  the 
back  seam.  The  wrists  should  be  piped. 

Quantity  necessary  for  one  pair,  |  yard 
double  width  material,  yard  single  width. 
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OUR  KITCHEN  6ARSENS: 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  ORNAMENTAL  AS  WELL  AS  PROFITABLE. 


fis  admitted  on  all  hands  that  our  gardens 
t  the  present  time  are  creating  an  interest 
,nd  also  assuming  an  importance  greater 
lian  at  any  other  period  in  our  domestic 
istory.  The  love  of  flowers — a  part  of 
5  better  nature  that  escaped  unscathed 
i  his  home  in  Eden  became  a  wilderness — 
ith  us  continually,  being  stimulated  by 
sight  of  fresh  beauty  and  variety  im- 
!d  from  foreign  climes,  and  by  the  skill 
art  of  our  cultivators  at  home.  The 
est  cottagers  in  our  country  villages 
now  speak  of  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  flowers 
with  a  degree  of  knowledge  that  can  rival  the  wisdom 
of  King  Solomon,  who  “  spake  of  trees,  from  the 
cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall.”  The  habits  of  modern 
society  tend  also  to  raise  the  garden  in  importance. 
Few  families  in  these  days  are  satisfied  to  live  all  the 
year  round  in  our  cities  and  large  towns.  Indeed  the 
increase  and  requirements  of  trade,  not  alone  in  London, 
but  in  every  city  of  importance,  are  continually  turn¬ 
ing  into  warehouses  what  once  were  good  town  resi¬ 
dences,  and  occupying  as  chambers  and  offices  the 
apartments  in  which  a  few  years  ago  our  large  shop¬ 
keepers  were  contented  to  make  their  homes.  Even 
the  artisan  is  compelled  to  live  out  of  town. 

Now  the  very  idea  of  a  country  residence  suggests  a 
garden.  As  well  act  the  play  of  Hamlet  and  leave  out 
the  Prince  of  Denmark  as  think  to  occupy  a  suburban 
villa  and  omit  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  form  its  chief 
characteristic. 

Again,  among  the  most  popular  and  agreeable  of 
modern  reunions — fashionable  but  not  ephemeral,  for 
to  all  appearance  they  are  destined  to  form  a  permanent 
institution  in  English  society — are  garden-parties. 
Their  very  existence,  of  course,  depends  upon  a 
garden  •,  their  success  most  undoubtedly  is  promoted 
by  convenience  of  garden  arrangements.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  just  now  to  treat  of  the  diagnosis,  as  our 
medical  friends  would  term  it,  of  this  prevalent  summer 
epidemic,  though  there  is  much  to  be  said  about  its 
symptoms  and  its  treatment  from  a  gardener’s  point  of 
view  ;  for  the  gardener  has  a  larger  share  of  interest  in 
garden-parties  than  almost  any  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  However,  at  the  present  time  we  do  but  allude 
to  them  as  they  bear  upon  one  portion  of  our  subject, 
and  show  how  essential  it  is  to  give  to  our  gardens  gene¬ 
rally  an  ornamental  character.  In  very  large  establi'<h- 
ments  the  kitchen  department  is  usually  dLtinct  from 
the  flower-garden  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  there  is 
little  occasion  for  visitors  to  enter  it ;  indeed  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  separate,  highly-walled  iuclosure  sacred  to  its 
one  object,  the  growth  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  and 
presided  over  by  a  Cerberus  in  the  shape  of  a  head- 
gardener  who  regards  it  as  his  own  property,  and 


keeps  the  keys,  and  whose  very  existence  is  too  often  a 
necessary  trouble  to  both  master  and  mistress,  and  a 
terror  to  the  youthful  members  of  the  family.  With 
gardens  on  such  a  scale  we  have  no  present  concern. 
Our  remarks  will  be  found  applicable  only  to  that  less 
pretentious,  but  far  more  numerous,  class  where  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  grown  in  the  same  inclosure  with 
shrubs  and  flowers,  though  each  department  is  still  kept 
more  or  less  distinct.  Such  have  not  inaptly  been 
termed  “  mixed  gardens,”  and  they  are  exemplified  in 
the  great  majority  of  our  country  residences,  and  in  the 
thousands  of  villas  which  line  the  approaches  to  all 
our  principal  towns.  The  kitchen-gardens  which  we 
have  in  view  are  open  to  visitors  quite  as  much  as  any 
other  portion  of  the  grounds,  and  consequently  it  is 
essential  that  some  trouble  should  be  taken  to  make 
them  attractive.  To  ourselves  a  kitchen-garden  is 
always  attractive ;  but  we  are  quite  aware  that  it  is 
not  every  one  who  can  feel  an  interest  in  his  neighbour’s 
cabbages  and  carrots,  onions,  peas,  and  potatoes,  or  who 
for  their  own  sake  would  care  to  visit  the  ground  in 
which  these  and  such  like  common  crops  are  grown. 
It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to  make  this  portion  of 
the  garden  attractive  by  other  means,  without  at  all 
interfering  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  especially 
set  apart. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  best  grown  in  straight  lines, 
and  consequently  a  square,  or  at  any  rate  a  rectangle, 
is  the  mosr  convenient  shape  for  the  piece  of  ground 
selected  for  a  kitchen-garden.  Let  us  picture  to  our¬ 
selves,  then,  a  piece  of  ground  so  shaped  and  see 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  its  appearance.  We  will 
suppose  that  it  is  situated,  as  is  generally  the  case,  just 
beyond  the  lawn  and  flower-garden,  and  separated 
from  them  by  shrubberies,  or  at  any  rate  by  some 
sort  of  screen.  A  well-kept  evergreen  hedge,  either 
holly  or  privet,  is  useful  for  the  purpose,  or  if  space 
be  an  object  a  trellis-work  of  wood  or  galvanised  iron 
wire  may  be  had,  supported  by  poles  at  different 
intervals,  upon  which  perpetual  roses  or  other  climbers 
may  be  trained.  Many  of  the  new  clematises,  which 
are  strikingly  beautiful,  will  cover  a  trellis  in  a  very 
short  time ;  so  will  the  Periploca  Grceca,  a  creeper 
little  known,  but  valuable  from  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth  and  the  freshness  of  its  foliage.  The  walks 
in  a  kitchen-garden  must  necessarily  be  straight ;  the 
curve — which  artists  tell  us  is  the  line  of  beauty — must 
here  be  abandoned  to  aid  the  convenience  of  cropping 
in  straight  lines.  Straight  walks,  iiowever,  need  not 
be  unornamental.  Let  the  centre  walk  be  of  grass, 
well  kept  and  sufficiently  broad  to  be  used  for  the 
good  old  English  game  of  bowls,  which  is  always  so 
popular  at  garden-parties.  The  game  can  be  played 
quite  as  well  on  a  grass  walk  that  is  five  or  six  \ards 
wide,  if  sufficient  width  be  given,  as  on  a  square  bowl- 
ing-green.  On  both  sides  of  this  walk  pyramidal 
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fruit-trees  can  be  planted,  and  choice  standard  per¬ 
petual  roses  between  them.  The  side  walks  and  cross 
walks  should  be  gravelled  and  finished  off  with  a  neat 
tile-edging,  which  is  better  than  box  for  a  kitchen- 
garden.  Close  to  these  edgings  let  narcissus,  jonquils, 
and  other  bulbs  be  planted,  also  ornamental  grasses — 
quaking-grass,  feather-grass,  and  others  so  useful  when 
dried  for  decorative  purposes. 

Any  of  these  walks,  or  portions  of  them,  may  be 
turned  into  shady  alcoves  by  bending  willow  or  nut 
wands  over  them,  and  covering  these  with  scarlet- 
runner  beans  ;  the  “  painted  lady”  is  the  best  variety, 
and  the  effect  when  in  full  blossom  is  extremely  good. 
A  few  convenient  spots  may  be  selected  for  rock-work 
upon  which  hardy  ferns  may  be  grown,  also  collections 
of  sedums  and  other  Alpine  plants.  Nor  can  we  be 
thought,  e\  en  in  a  small  garden,  to  encroach  too  much 
upon  the  ground  set  apart  for  fruit  and  vegetables  if  we 
steal  from  it  a  little  bed  or  two  for  anemones,  seedling 
piccotees  and  carnations,  and  the  singularly  bright 
and  pretty  helichrysums,  or  everlastings,  which  are  so 
valuable  when  fresh  flowers  are  scarce  in  winter.  With 
its  back  to  one  of  these  walks,  in  a  situation  neither  too 
exposed  nor  too  shady,  should  stand  the  apiary  ;  this 
is  always  an  attractive  object  when  the  bees  are 
managed  in  glass-hives,  on  the  depriving  system,  and 
it  may  become  very  ornamental  also  if  built  in  rustic 
fashion  and  covered  with  honeysuckles,  jasmines,  and 
climbing  roses.  It  may  be  well,  if  space  admits,  that 
there  should  be  a  nut-walk  in  some  part  of  the  kitchen- 
garden.  Where  the  bushes  are  grown  on  both  sides 
of  the  walk,  and  trained  to  meet  overhead,  a  shady 
avenue  is  formed,  which  will  be  found  an  agreeable 
retreat  on  a  hot  summer’s  day ;  and  in  autumn,  when 
the  crop  is  ripe,  everybody  knows  the  pleasure  of  a 
nut-walk  and  the  interest  it  creates.  Seats  should  be 
provided  at  convenient  intervals,  and  nothing  omitted 
that  can  assimilate  by  way  of  embellishment  this  portion 
of  the  garden  with  the  flower-garden  and  pleasure- 
grounds  to  which  it  is  attached.  In  these  days,  when 
outdoor  amusements  are  so  deservedly  fashionable,  it 
is  most  essential  to  make  all  the  space  at  command 
available  for  them. 

But  it  is  time  to  regard  our  subject  from  a  different 
point  of  view  and  to  show  how  profit  can  be  combined 
with  pleasure.  Many  persons  would  endeavour  to 
persuade  us  that  a  kitchen-garden  is  an  extravagant 
luxury,  that  it  does  not  pay,  and  that  it  is  far  cheaper 
to  buy  fruit  and  vegetables  than  to  grow  them.  With 
those  who  have  garden  ground  at  all,  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  obliged  to  keep  a  gardener,  there  cannot  be 
a  greater  fallacy.  Why,  the  kitchen-garden  is  the 
only  portion  that  makes  any  return  having  a  money 
value.  The  pleasure-grounds  and  flowers  are  the 
extravagance.  Housekeeping  can  do  without  these, 
but  it  cannot  do  without  greengrocers’  and  fruiterers’ 
bills,  except  there  is  a  supply  of  home-grown  produce. 
A  moderate-sized  family  will  spend  from  six  to  ten 
shillings  a  week  on  garden  produce,  and  this  sum, 
whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  set  off  against  the  expense 
of  a  gardener.  There  can  be  little  hesitation  in  saying 
that  paterfamilias,  or  whoever  he  may  be  who  makes 


the  complaint,  does  not  trouble  himself  to  keep  very 
accurate  accounts,  nor  does  he  act  fairly  towards  the 
different  departments  of  work  which  fall  under  his 
gardener’s  care.  The  majority  of  English  gardens — 
certainly  the  majority  of  those  attached  to  villa  resi¬ 
dences — are  managed  by  one  man  who  has  several 
other  occupations  which  engage  his  time  besides  the 
growing  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Not  unfrequently  the 
so-called  gardener  has  housework  to  perform  :  he 
cleans  boots  and  knives  and  forks.  In  some  situations 
he  has  a  horse  and  carriage  to  look  after  ;  in  all  he  has 
care  of  the  flower-garden  and  shrubberies.  The  frames 
and  greenhouse  or  conservatory  come  also  under  his 
charge.  His  entire  time  is  in  no  case  taken  up  in  the 
cultivation  of  kitchen-garden  produce,  and  consequently 
his  whole  wages  are  not  chargeable  to  this  department. 
When  full  allowance  is  made  for  all  the  other  sorts  of 
work  which  a  gardener  is  called  upon  to  do,  there 
must  be  gross  mismanagement  somewhere  if  his  garden 
crops  do  not  pay.  The  return  for  half  an  acre  of 
ground  properly  cropped  with  fruit  and  vegetables 
represents  a  large  sum  of  money,  certainly  equal  to 
half  a  gardener’s  wages  who  receives  a  pound  a  week, 
and  a  half  share  is  quite  as  much  as  this  department 
can  be  called  upon  to  bear,  considering  the  many  other 
occupations  which  engage  the  gardener’s  time. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  complain  that 
their  kitchen-gardens  do  not  pay  to  learn  something 
about  the  returns  of  land  cultivated  for  market-garden¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Middleton,  on  the  best 
authority,  that  an  acre  of  market-garden  ground  has 
yielded  in  one  year’s  produce  the  enormous  sum  of 
£220.  The  land  was  occupied  by  an  intelligent  man 
who  had  the  command  of  capital,  and  also  a  good  market. 
The  items  sold  were  as  follow  ; — Radishes,  j^io  ;  cauli¬ 
flowers,  ,^60  ;  cabbages,  ^^30  ;  celery,  first  crop,  j^50 
second  crop,  ,^40  ;  endive,  ;^30  ;  total,  ,^220.  This 
may  astonish  some  persons,  but  it  does  not  appear  at 
all  improbable  to  ourselves.  We  place  it  on  record  in 
order  that  we  may  induce  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  kitchen-gardens  to  make  some  calculation  as  to 
the  probable  money  value  of  their  own  crops  and  to 
encourage  them  to  increase  their  produce.  It  is  most 
undeniably  true  that  our  kitchen-gardens  generally  are 
very  badly  cultivated.  Their  produce  is  nothing  like 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  this  is  easily  accounted  for. 
The  gardener  in  charge  thinks  that  he  has  done  quite 
enough  if  he  has  grown  a  sufficient  supply  for  the 
family,  with  perhaps  a  small  overplus  for  himself ;  and, 
with  the  same  lazy  indifference,  the  flower-garden, 
because  open  to  visitors  and  of  importance  at  garden- 
parties,  is  kept  neat  and  gay,  while  the  kitchen-garden 
is  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  To  those  who  wish  to  see 
how  matters  in  this  department  are  best  managed  we 
would  recommend  a  visit  to  any  of  the  good  market-garden 
grounds  about  London,  and  Paris  also.  Such  a  visit  to 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see  with  cannot  but  be  instruc¬ 
tive.  An  abundance  of  manure,  constant  tillage,  and  a 
rapid  succession  of  crops  appear  to  be  the  three  great 
essentials.  In  the  grounds  about  London  we  have 
remarked  at  times  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil  being 
turned  into  a  hotbed.  Every  crop,  indeed  is  forced 
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to  perfection  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  removed 
and  sold  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Double  cropping 
is  frequently  practised,  and  if  the  soil  and  situation  are 
suitable  fruit-trees  are  introduced,  and  vegetables  that 
do  not  require  much  sun  are  grown  under  them. 
Raspberries  and  bush  fruit  are  planted  in  rows  two  or 
three  yards  apart,  so  as  to  leave  space  for  vegetables 
between. 

The  vegetable-grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  are  even  more  closely  cropped  than  our  own, 
and  many  a  useful  hint  may  be  taken  in  a  visit  to 
them.  It  is  not  every  one,  however,  who  can  command 
such  an  opportunity,  still  much  valuable  information 
as  to  the  Parisian  system  may  be  gained  by  a  perusal 
of  Mr.  Robinson’s  most  interesting  work.  Gleanings 
from  French  Gardens.  We  commend  the  book  to  our 
readers’  notice.  Information  as  to  French  practice  on 
this  subject  is  always  valuable,  for  our  Continental 
neighbours  use  vegetables  as  articles  of  food  far  more 
freely  than  we  do,  and  they  have  consequently  a  greater 
interest  than  ourselves  in  the  profitable  cultivation  of 
them.  The  Paris  gardens,  too,  are  generally  small, 
and  the  rents  paid  for  them  would  frighten  our  English 
growers. 

It  would  not  be  practicable,  neither  would  it  be 
desirable,  to  follow  closely  the  market-gardener’s 
system  in  our  private  houses.  We  have  directed  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  system  as  carried  out  in  the  neighbourhoods 
of  London  and  Paris,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
pointing  out  what  crops  should  be  grown  and  the 
rotation  of  crops,  as  to  show  what  by  good  manage¬ 
ment  land  may  be  made  to  produce,  and  to  prove  the 
folly  of  that  often- repeated  complaint — viz.,  a  kitchen- 
garden  does  not  pay.  If  it  do  not  pay,  and  a  correct 
debtor  and  creditor  account,  according  to  the  plan 
already  indicated,  be  kept,  all  we  can  say  is  that  the 
whole  fault  must  rest  with  the  cultivator.  He  has  not 
made  the  most  of  his  ground — he  has  not  cultivated 
highly  enough.  It  is  high  cultivation  only,  both  in 
gardening  and  farming,  that  will  pay.  We  are  free  to 
admit  that  the  market-gardener  has  many  advantages 
over  the  private  grower.  He  can,  of  course,  crop  more 
often,  because  as  soon  as  any  crop  has  reached  maturity 
he  can  at  once,  or  at  any  rate  within  a  few  days,  clear 
it  off  and  sell  it.  The  private  grower  cannot  do  this 
with  any  of  his  crops,  for  his  object  is  to  make  them 
last  as  long  as  possible  for  the  daily  supply  of  the  table  ; 
still  he  should  keep  this  principle  in  view,  and  provide 
a  succession  crop  of  some  different  vegetable  for  every 
rod  of  land  as  it  becomes  vacant.  The  rotation  of  crops 
is  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance.  Plants,  like 
animals,  cannot  appropriate  all  the  food  that  comes 
within  their  reach.  They  seize  with  avidity  upon  that 
which  suits  them,  and  reject  that  which  does  not.  This 
is  thrown  off  at  their  roots  in  a  sort  of  slime,  which  is 
injurious  to  all  plants  of  the  same  or  similar  kind, 
though  it  is  capable  of  forming  nourishment  for  other 


different  varieties.  It  is  a  common  expression  among 
gardeners  that  the  ground  gets  tired  of  the  same  crop, 
but  this  does  not  express  the  whole  truth,  for  it  is  not 
merely  that  the  soil  becomes  exhausted  by  growing 
the  same  crop,  but  each  crop  leaves  behind  it  a  deposit 
which,  though  it  is  the  proper  food  for  something  else, 
becomes  a  slow  poison  to  every  crop  of  the  like  sort 
that  follows  it.  The  potato  soon  degenerates  by 
successive  cropping,  while  onions  and  carrots  and  beet 
not  quite  so  soon  under  certain  conditions  of  soil.  It 
is,  therefore,  never  advisable,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  to 
grow  the  same  crop  on  the  same  ground  for  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  years.  We  have  very  recently  had  this  portion 
of  our  subject — I  mean  the  capabilities  of  a  kitchen- 
garden  to  pay  its  expenses,  and  even  leave  a  profit — 
brought  under  our  notice  in  a  very  pleasing  manner. 
A  charitable  institution  in  which  a  friend  of  ours  takes 
the  greatest  interest  was  crippled  by  a  debt  of  rather 
more  than  thirty  pounds.  It  was  not  convenient  to 
him  to  pay  off  the  debt,  but,  being  a  very  good  gar¬ 
dener,  it  occurred  to  him  to  try  whether  he  could  not 
make  the  money  out  of  his  garden  ground.  He  cropped 
his  rectory-garden  highly,  managed  his  own  house 
supply  with  economy,  and  sent  weekly  every  market- 
day  to  a  neighbouring  seaport  town  his  surplus  stock 
of  fruit  and  vegetables.  His  accounts  were  accurately 
kept,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  sending  to  the  treasurer  of  the  charity 
a  cheque  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  debt. 

The  waste  of  fruit  and  vegetable,  together  with  the 
loss  arising  from  bad  cultivation,  is  in  almost  all  our 
country  houses  represented  by  a  very  large  sum.  Some 
persons  are  too  careless,  and  not  a  few  too  proud,  to 
sell  what  they  do  not  want  themselves,  and  from  these 
causes  production  is  limited  to  an  amount  sufficient  for 
their  own  use.  But  how  much  better  would  it  be  to 
make  the  garden  yield  its  full  produce  and  to  let  others 
enjoy  at  a  reasonable  price  the  surplus  which  we  cannot 
consume  !  Even  if  the  lines  have  fallen  to  us  in  such 
pleasant  places  that  we  do  not  ourselves  want  the  money 
so  received,  there  are  plenty  of  charitable  institutions 
to  which  it  can  be  applied,  and  certain  it  is  that  every 
increase  of  produce  is  so  much  gain  to  the  consumers 
of  food.  Fruit-growing  is  a  very  profitable  occupation. 
A  good  orchard  gives  a  large  return,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  trees,  if  properly  planted,  do  not  much  lessen 
the  grass  crop.  We  can  point  to  one  single  apple-tree 
in  our  own  village  which  to  our  certain  knowledge  has 
paid  the  cottager’s  rent  for  several  years  past.  We 
have  never  known  the  tree  to  fail,  and  this  last  season, 
apples  being  15s.  the  sack,  the  produce  was  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  rent.  Want  of  space  prevents  us 
for  the  present  from  entering  into  any  detailed  account 
of  the  best  methods  of  managing  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  so  as  to  insure  a  profitable  return.  The  subject 
is  important,  and  we  hope  to  resume  it  at  some  future 
period. 
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All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds— excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to 
Hummixo.Bird,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Warwick  Uouse, 
Salisbury-square,  Fleet-street. 

To  C0RSE8PONDENT8. — All  letters  requiring  an  answer  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  number  must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month.  Letters 
cannot  be  answered  by  post. 


Our  Double  Acrostic. 

Our  third  series  of  Six  Double  Acrostics  began  in  the  December 
number.  A  copy  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  will 
be  sent  free  of  charge  for  twelve  months  to  the  lady  who  shall  guess 
accurately  the  greatest  number  of  the  series. 

The  result  will  bo  published  in  our  June  number,  in  which  the  name 
and  address  of  the  successful  competitor  will  be  announced. 

Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  tenth  day  of  each  month.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Acrostic  that  appears  in  this  number  will  be  given  in 
April,  with  the  names  of  those  who  have  succeeded  in  guessing  all 
the  lights. 

SOLUTION  OF  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XV., 

AND  THIRD  OP  OUR  THIRD  SERIES. 


The  war  between  these  two  is  ever 
raging. 

Nor  time,  nor  strife,  nor  effort  it 
assuaging. 

1.  A  castled  summit  once  was  mine. 
Without  the  castle  now  I  pine. 

2.  This  light  is  as  “  a  watch  that  wants 

both  hands, 

As  useless  if  it  goes  as  if  it  stands.” 

3.  Pupil  of  Cimabue,  Dante’s  friend. 

His  is  renown,  as  painter,  without  end. 

4.  These  are  the  days  we  image  calm  and 

soft. 

But  raging  these  with  storm  and  tem¬ 
pest  oft. 

5.  Murder  is  his  religion,  and  ’tis  well 
To  keep  out  of  his  way  when 

’neath  its  spell. 


Right — Wrong. 

1.  Renfrew. 

2.  IdleR — quotation  from 
Cowper’s  ”  Retirement.” 

3.  GiottD. 

4.  llalcyoN. 

5.  ThuG. 


Correct  solutions  have  been  received  from  A.  H.,  Bridewell  and 
Bethlehem,  Caroline  Wade,  John  Dory,  and  N.  B. 

Bridewell  and  Bethlehem. — Please  retain  your  noin  do  plume. 
Curious  as  it  is,  it  is  preferable  to  that  long  Greek  word.  The  printers 
and  I,  between  us,  would  never  be  able  to  get  it  right,  with  all  those 
accents. 

A.  II. — Kindly  send  your  address. 

N.  B. — Kindly  send  your  name  and  address. 

A  correct  solution  of  Double  Acrostic  No.  14  is  acknowledged  to 
Linda  Bell  (Canada). 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XVI. 

FOURTH  OF  PRESENT  SERIES. 

We  are  three  and  one  is  here. 

But  out  of  season  doth  appear, 

For  blank  and  bleak  are  heaven  and  earth. 
No  jocund  sights  or  sounds  of  mirth. 

».  I’m  known  in  Araby,  and  there 

Against  me  pilgrims  raise  their  prayer. 

2.  A  learned  Greek,  both  wise  and  good ; 

3.  In  me  the  houses  are  of  wood. 

4.  A  monk,  and  yet  an  artist  too. 

In  France  they  may  unite  the  two. 

5.  A  famous  English  sailor  this. 

6.  A  ring  of  wondrous  power  was  his. 


Chinese  CoifiVires. 

The  Chinese  lady  makes  the  most  of  her  long  tresses.  Her  coiffure 
varies  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  is  always,  however, 
modest,  tasteful,  and  strictly  modelled  after  the  rules  of  propriety  and 
fashion,  which  have  undergone  little  or  no  change  for  centuries.  Un¬ 
married  women  of  China  can  always  be  distinguished  from  matrons,  as 
the  hair  is  allowed  to  fall  over  the  back  in  long  tresses  or  in  the  form 
of  a  queue,  or  caught  up  at  the  back  in  a  simple  bow,  fastened  with 


silk  cord.  In  Canton  it  takes  the  form  of  a  plaited  tail  at  the  back, 
and  a  fringe  of  hair  over  the  forehead.  After  marriage  it  is  taken  up 
and  dressed  into  the  form  of  a  teapot,  having  its  handle  above  the  head. 
In  Swatow  it  is  made  to  resemble  a  bird  resting  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  or  of  a  horn  bent  backwards,  and  rising  from  the  back  of  the 
head.  The  Manchu  or  'Fartar  matron  parts  her  hair  in  front,  as  our 
ladies  do;  while  the  back  is  done  up  in  a  huge  bow  adorned  with 
flowers.  There  are  certain  headdresses  worn  only  by  women  of  rank, 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Rites  and  Ceremonies 
of  Peking.  These  headdresses  are  also  worn  by  women  of  the  lower 
orders  on  occasions  of  marriage,  4e.  When  the  hair  becomes  short  or 
thin,  a  complete  wig  or  chignon  may  be  bought  for  a  trifle.  Hair-dyes 
are  unknown,  and  not  required,  as  the  hair  of  aU  is  straight  and 
uniformly  black,  and  grey  only  with  extreme  old  age.  The  new  dye 
for  transforming  raven  into  golden  locks  has  not  been  introduced ;  nor 
would  it  take,  as  we  suppose  the  yellow  beUe  of  China  dare  not  affect 
(assuming  that  she  would  not  esteem  it  an  invention  of  the  devil  to 
rob  her  of  her  charms)  the  fair  hair  of  the  blonde,  under  the  penalty 
of  being  at  once  suppressed  and  sat  upon  by  the  august  Board  of 
Peking  already  noticed.  Cosmetics  are  in  common  use  all  over  the 
empii-e.  Ladies  who  have  any  pretensions  to  I'ank,  or  even  respec¬ 
tability,  paint  their  faces,  first  laying  on  a  white  ground  of  fine  chalk, 
and  finishing  with  a  patch  of  red  on  each  cheek,  and  a  spot  of  vermihon 
on  the  under  lip,  which  in  England  at  Christmas  season  beneath  the 
mistletoe  would  leave  a  decided  impression. 

Antiquity  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 

It  has  been  stated  quite  confidently  that  the  following  rhyme  or 
jingle  is  well  known  to  be  as  old  as  the  Bible,  and  was  at  first  a  portion 
of  the  rehgious  ceremonials  at  use  in  the  temple  in  Eli’s  time.  The 
verses  begin  with  a  sort  of  refrain  something  like  this : — 

“  Fire,  fire,  bum  wood ; 

Water,  water,  quench  fire ; 

Ox,  ox,  drink  water.” 

The  Value  of  Smiles. 

The  French  live  upon  fine  words  and  sweet  smiles.  Let  us  incul¬ 
cate  upon  you,  ladies,  the  advantages  of  teaching  your  httle  ones  to 
smile  at  an  early  age.  In  Englishwomen  a  sort  of  pradery  or  rigid 
idea  of  propriety  seems  to  consider  a  sweet  smile  to  be  a  mortal  sin. 
Hence  the  dulness  and  apathy  of  insular  countenances,  which  Nature 
never  intends.  A  cheerful,  hearty  laugh,  if  there  be  white  teeth 
especially,  is  not  unknown  within  the  domestic  bounds.  Indeed,  as  a 
mle,  English  ladies  laugh  more  loudly  than  French.  But  the  smile, 
the  sweet  smile  which  lights  up  the  eyes,  and  beams  on  the  whole 
countenance,  is  the  work  of  early  training  in  this  country.  When  an 
English  girl  is  introduced  to  a  gentleman  she  frowns,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  looks  perfectly  doll  and  stupid.  The  smile  wiU  always  in  life 
lord  it  over  the  frown.  Even  the  silly  siraperers  amongst  young  men 
often  find  themselves  more  favoured  by  the  other  sex  than  their  graver 
comrades.  Mirabeau — who  was  certainly  an  awfully  ugly  man,  to 
give  the  great  orator  his  due — in  one  of  his  letters  to  Sophie  Monnier, 
asked  why  it  is  that  even  the  most  delicate-minded  women  have  so 
pronounced  a  preference  for  men  who  are  fools ;  and  I  think  he  answers 
the  question  by  giving  as  the  reason  that  fools  are  always  smiling, 
while  clever  men  usually  look  preternaturally  serious ! 

Panel  Decoration. 

The  panels  of  furniture  form  an  excellent  field  in  which  ladies  can 
display  their  ability  both  as  artists  and  designers.  The  painting  of 
tiles  we  would  not  recommend,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  too 
expensive  an  operation — when  we  include  buying  the  biscuit,  paying 
for  the  firing,  and  so  on — to  be  profitable,  especially  when  the  best  of 
art  tiles  can  now  be  purchased  at  a  low  figure  ;  but  we  would  here 
notice  the  art  of  painting  on  leather  for  the  purpose  of  decorating 
pieces  of  household  furniture.  In  the  mediaeval  era  gilt  leather  was 
one  of  the  principal  articles  in  furniture  decoration,  and  we  read  of  a 
dresser,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  having  a  curtain  of  gilt  leather 
stretched  across  its  back,  in  all  probability  much  the  same  as  is  seen 
in  the  stamped  leather  cone  decorations  of  furniture  in  the  Queen  Anne 
style.  Gilt  leather  can  now  be  obtained  at  a  trifling  cost.  'The  grain 
will  be  found  excellent,  and  figures  painted  thereon  in  bright  colouia 
are  very  effective.  For  an  instance  of  the  use  of  such  panels  take  that 
very  plain  piece  of  furniture,  designed  for  use  and  not  ornament,  the 
little  walnut  comer  cupboard.  These  are  sold  at  a  trifling  figure,  an 
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Phantom  Bouquets. 

Lottie  writes — “  Deau  llLMUiNo-UiitD, — Would  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  kindly  give  me  a  little  mure  iuforiuation  ou  making 
and  arranging  phantom  bouquets  ?  I  have  been  pretty  successful 
with  leaves  by  following  the  directions  given  in  your  very  valuable 
Magazine  in  April  and  May  of  last  year.  I  made  several  attempts  to 
skeletonise  pea-pods  and  poppy-beads.  The  latter  was  a  complete 
failure,  and  the  former  looked  extremely  pretty  when  first  removed 
from  the  water,  but  next  day,  to  my  groat  soitow,  they  were  shrivelled 
up  and  quite  useless.  I  was  also  very  unsuccessful  with  the  blcachingt 
not  with  the  leaves,  but  ferns.  I  entirely  followed  the  directions  given 
in  the  April  number  on  bleaching,  and  left  the  ferns  almost  a  week  in 
the  solution.  Ought  I  to  have  added  more  of  the  chloride  of  lime  to 
hasten  the  bleaching,  or  is  it  necessary  that  they  should  lie  so  long  in 
the  solution  ?  To  me  it  seemed  to  weaken  the  parts  of  the  frond  that 
had  become  white.” 

Machine  for  Dressmaking. 

Efkie  Camimiell  would  bo  so  greatly  obliged  if  IIumming-Biru 
could  tell  her  what  she  considers  the  very  best  machine  for  dress¬ 
making  purposes,  and  the  price,  one  that  will  lay  and  stitch  these  very 
narrow  hems.  As  E.  C.  intends  purchasing  one  next  month,  an 
answer  in  the  March  number  will  very  much  oblige.  [The  Little 
Wanzer  is  the  very  best  I  know.  Madame  de  Tour  gets  them  for 
subscribers  at  a  reduction  of  lo  iier  cent.] 


may  be  so  ornamented  by  means  of  painted  panels  as  to  form  quite  an 
addition  to  any  itx)m.  As  a  general  thing  the  doors  in  them  contain 
one  panel  each,  the  size  of  coarse  varying.  In  order  to  decorate  them 
get  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  panels  after  having  removed  the 
mouldings  from  the  edges.  Then  cut  your  gilt  leather  accordingly. 
The  next  thing  is  to  choose  your  subject.  If  the  cupboard  is  to  hold 
books  a  very  appropriate  decoration  would  l>e  a  male  and  female 
figure,  designed  to  represent  llistory  and  Fiction,  or  Prose  and  Poetry  > 
but  if  there  is  no  particular  use  assigned  to  it  the  subjects  may  be 
birds,  or  fruits,  or  flowers  ;  in  fact,  anything  that  strikes  your  fancy. 
If  you  should  desire  figure  subjects  it  will  be  best  to  choose  those 
attircHl  in  costumes  in  the  quaint  style  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  they  are 
generally  the  most  pleasing,  from  the  fact  that  the  brightest  culonrs 
can  be  used,  which  make  a  brilliant  contrast  with  the  walnut  furniture 
and  the  gold  ground  of  the  panel  itself.  Having  selected  your  subject, 
you  will  proceed  to  paint  it  on  the  leather  in  oil,  always  being  sure  to 
leave  a  margin  forthe  moulding.  When  the  paint  has  become  thoroughly 
glue  the  leather  B<iuarely  and  smoothly  to  the  panel,  then  over  the 
edges  replace  the  narrow  strips  of  walnut  that  you  removed,  aud  the 
result  will  be  similar  to  a  painting  direct  on  the  vrood,  save  that  the 
grain  of  the  leather  causes  it  to  appear  richer  and  much  more  brilliant. 
The  same  process,  of  course,  applies  to  all  articles  to  be  decorated.  In 
the  next  place,  one  should  be  extremely  careful  as  to  the  subjects 
chosen,  always  observing  that  they  are  appropriate.  In  choosing 
subjects  for  a  bookcase  wo  would  not  select  birds  and  fruit  —these  are 
subjects  for  the  dining  or  drawing  room — but  rather  would  we  endeavour 
to  portray  some  scene  from  Shakspeare,  of  which  we  have  an  endless 
variety  to  choose  from.  We  have  seen  very  beautiful  panels  painted  from 
ideas  suggested  by  the  reading  of  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Side¬ 
boards  may  be  decorated  with  representations  of  game,  or  fruit,  or  of 
hunting  scenes,  while  the  “  Seasons”  and  the  “  Months”  are  subjects 
of  never-ending  variety,  and  indeed  may  be  used  on  almost  any  piece 
of  furniture.  We  have  seen  a  wardrobe  decorated  with  very  ingenious 
designs  symbolising  “  Xight”  and  “  Morning also  another  with 
medallions  containing  female  heads  in  representation  of  the  goddesses 
“  Soninus”  and  “  Luna.”  Such  subjects  are  also  applicable  for  a  bed¬ 
stead,  or,  in  fact,  any  piece  of  chamber  furniture.  Drawing-room 
furniture  afibrds  a  wide  field  for  the  decorator’s  skill,  and  the  range  of 
subjects  for  cabinets,  music-racks,  and  flower-stands  is  simply  im- 
measnrable. 

Point  Lace. 

Hiedeuarde. — It  was  during  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  nnns  in 
Italy  became  famous  for  the  exquisitely-manipulated  point  or  pillow 
lace.  The  origin  of  this  famous  lace  is  romantic.  The  story  is  that  a 
sailor  brought  to  his  lady-love  a  splendid  bunch  of  “  mermaid’s  lace,” 
which  is  generally  called  “  coralline.”  'The  girl  was  a  lace-maker,  and 
excedingly  artistic  in  her  taste.  She  greatly  admired  the  delicate 
beauty  of  the  coralline,  and  studied  to  imitate  in  lace  the  beautiful 
lines  of  the  seaweed.  This  kind  of  lace  is  made  entirely  upon  a  pillow 
or  cushion,  which  the  workwoman  holds  on  her  lap.  Over  the 
pillow  is  placed  a  piece  of  parchment ;  upon  this  the  pattern  is  pricked. 
The  threads  are  carefully  wound  upon  several  bobbins.  The  process 
requires  nimble  and  skilful  fingers  and  a  great  deal  of  patience.  The 
groundworks  are  quite  various,  and  contain  the  flower.  There  are 
several  laces  that  are  not  worked  upon  a  ground.  Valenciennes  and 
Mechlin  laces  have  the  designs  and  ground  made  together,  and  finished 
with  either  the  pearl  or  Picot  edge.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Guipure  lace  was  so  extensively  worn  that  the  costumes  of  pages  were 
covered  with  it,  and  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  II.  the  church  was 
richly  trimmed  with  the  same  costly  decoration.  Aliout  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  centnry  Brussels  lace  was  first  introduced.  'The  mani¬ 
pulation  of  this  lace  is  very  complicated,  every  part  being  made 
separately.  The  thread  is  exceedingly  tine.  From  one  pound  of  flax 
there  can  be  mannfactnred  lace  to  the  value  of  £700  sterling. 

Fashionable  G-loves. 

The  best  anthoiities  on  the  glove  question  declare  that  a  kid  glove 
should  be  perfectly  plain,  but  of  such  a  quality  as  to  simply  mould 
the  hand  and  that  part  of  the  arm  which  it  covers.  Not  much  real 
kid  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  gloves  which  are  commonly  sold 
at  common  prices.  A  real  kid  glove  placed  beside  one  of  these  shows 
a  marked  difference.  Less  smooth  and  glossy  upon  the  surface,  it  is 
infinitely  softer  and  more  yielding  in  texture,  and  shapes  itself  to  the 
hand  as  if  possessed  of  intelligence. 


New  Year’s  Receptions. 

The  following  particulars  about  New  Year’s  calls  appeared  in  an 
American  contemporary,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  interesting  to  our 
readers  as  showing  how  curiously  American  manners  and  enstoms 
differ  in  many  ways  from  those  of  the  mother  country : — “  Every¬ 
where  in  America  gentlemen  are  mainly  engaged  every  day  daring  the 
year,  and  their  opportunities  for  cultivating  the  society  of  lady  friends 
decreases  with  advancing  years.  New  Year’s  calls,  therefore,  are  not 
confined  to  young  men  upon  young  ladies.  They  are  participated  in 
quite  as  freely  by  men  of  family,  who,  in  this  slight  but  agreeable 
way,  contrive  in  many  cases  to  keep  bright  the  chain  of  early  friend¬ 
ship,  which  would  otherwise  have  become  rusty  from  simple  want  of 
social  friction  and  contact.  The  effect  of  such  a  custom  is  not 
without  its  benefit  upon  the  manners  of  a  community,  and  nothing 
could  possibly  tend  more  to  the  introduction  of  refinement  and 
habitual  politeness  in  new  neighbourhoods  than  determined  action 
on  the  part  of  the  married  ladies  in  such  loc.alities  to  have  the  first  of 
January  recognised  by  gentlemen  with  all  due  form.  Methods  may, 
however,  vary  with  circumstances,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  village 
in  New  England,  or  a  five-years-old  town  in  the  West,  to  receive 
with  the  same  ceremony  that  a  fashionable  lady  can,  with  a  corps  of 
trained  servants,  in  Madison  Avenue.  The  most  important  thing  is  a 
gracious  welcome  from  a  gentlewoman  in  her  own  home,  and  the 
very  deference  which  men  must  pay  to  women  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  has  an  advantageous  influence  upon  their  manners  if  nol 
upon  their  morals.  In  large  cities  ladies  to  whom  money  is  no  object 
and  who  receive  very  fashionably  do  nothing  in  the  matter  but  super¬ 
intend  the  details  of  their  own  costumes;  the  'uonse  is  always  in 
order,  and  all  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  see  that  it  is  opened,  and 
warmed,  and  aired,  the  lights  shaded  to  just  the  retjuired  tone,  and 
the  table  furnished  with  the  required  delicacies,  which  usually  a 
fashionable  restaurant  supplies.  Liquors  are  now  almost  entirely 
abandoned  in  the  more  refined  circles,  it  being  considered  as  par¬ 
taking  of  the  bar-room  to  furnish  means  of  intoxication,  and  to  send 
men  reeling  through  the  streets  as  against  the  proprieties  of  lOur 
advanced  civilisation.  The  wives  of  men  in  official  positions,  who 
receive  many  guests  of  different  classes,  still  set  what  is  called  a 
‘  substantial’  table,  upon  which  boned  turkey,  cold  chicken,  tongue, 
ham,  and  salads  find  a  place.  But  ordinarily  refreshments  are 
confined  to  pickled  oysters,  salads,  coffee,  sardines,  sandwiches,  and 
other  light  comestibles,  which  furnish  a  lunch,  but  do  not  take  the 
place  of  a  regular  meal.  If,  however,  only  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
biscuit  could  be  supplied,  it  would  be  sufficient  and  better  to  offer 
than  nothing,  or  than  shutting  the  door,  because  a  lavish  display 
could  not  be  made.  In  fact,  many  ladies  of  very  high  social  position 
confine  themselves  to  this,  or  to  bouillon  (beef-tea),  of  which  some 
gentlemen  are  very  fond.  The  space  of  time  devoted  to  a  short  call 
does  not  admit  of  very  varied  conversation,  so  that  New  Year’s  talk 
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is  necessarily  confined  to  the  weather,  to  polite  matnal  inquiries,  and 
to  the  discussion  of  some  little  local  event,  but  sometimes  these 
merely  ceremonious  calls  will  bo  varied  by  a  longer  visit  from  some 
old  friend,  whose  social  demands  being  few,  can  afford  to  give  them 
a  larger  place,  and  who  is  gladly  made  welcome  to  a  more  substantial 
feast  than  that  which  the  ordinary  caller  has  time  or  appetite  for.” 

Quotation. 

E.  I.  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird, — In  the  February  number 
of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  page  iii,you  give  a 
(juotatiou  as  the  concluding  lines  of  ‘  To  Lucasta,’  by  Richard  Love¬ 
lace.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  say  in  the  March  number  where  I 
can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  original  ?”  [I  found  it  in  Beeton's  Great 
book  of  Poetry,  published  by  Jlessrs.  Ward  and  Lock.  As  there  are 
only  three  verses,  I  give  them  here 

TO  LUCASTA. 

Going  to  the  U'ars. 

Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkind. 

That  from  the  nunnery 

Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind. 

To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

True ;  a  new  mistress  now  1  chase. 

The  first  foe  in  the  field ; 

And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 
A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such. 

As  you  too  shall  adore ; 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much. 

Lov’d  I  not  honour  more. 

Richard  Lovelace.  About  1649.] 

Costumes  for  Fancy  Balls. 

There  is  a  growing  taste  throughout  the  country  for  masquerading 
in  costume  on  a  small  slcae,  and  social  assemblies,  in  which  a  little 
pleasant  mystification  can  be  indulged  in,  and  a  zest  given  to  eiyoy* 
ment  by  the  adoption  of  a  mask,  or  a  fancy  costume,  which  may  serve  to 
reveal  character.  When  occasions  of  this  kind  occur,  special  prepa¬ 
rations  are  generally  made.  Books  of  costumes  are  obtained,  cos¬ 
tumers  are  set  to  work,  historical  novels  are  searched,  and  neither 
time,  expense,  nor  trouble  spared  in  getting  up  elaborate  dresses, 
representative  of  scenes,  or  periods,  or  persons,  interesting  in  art, 
history,  and  literature.  But,  to  the  majority,  this  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  is  impossible,  and  unnecessary  in  order  to  achieve 
the  results  aimed  at.  The  aim  in  getting  up  character  dresses  for 
social  or  impromptu  gatherings  should  be  to  make  them  odd,  funny, 
grotesque,  characteristic,  significant  of  something  sufficiently  well 
known  to  strike  the  ordinary  spectator,  and  distinctive  enough  to  reveal 
at  once  the  object  which  it  is  the  aim  to  represent.  Usually  such  cos¬ 
tumes  can  be  prepared,  by  the  help  of  ingenuity  and  taste,  out  of 
inexpensive  material,  and  without  the  aid  of  a  costumer.  Paper 
muslin,  silvered  or  gold-dotted  tarlatan,  a  piece  of  showy  curtain 
material,  a  striped  window-blind,  the  remnants  of  an  antique  costume, 
a  faded  cr^pe  shawl,  can  all  be  utilised  in  the  making  of  fancy  dresses, 
and  be  made  to  produce  effects  more  striking  than  more  costly 
material.  “  Mother  Hubbard,”  “  Goody  Two-Shoes,”  “  Cinderella,” 
“  Little  Red  Riding-hood,”  “the  Charity  School  Girl,”  “the  Sister 
of  Charity,”  “the  Normandy  Peasant-girl,”  “the  Little  House¬ 
keeper,”  “the  Baker.”  “Brother  Jonathan,”  “  Jeems,”  and  a  hun- 
difd  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  are  examples  of  character 
costumes  within  the  resources  of  almost  any  family  that  possess  a 
piece-bag.  For  Bo-peep,  or  Little  Miss  Muffett,  a  dress  of  the  last 
century  is  the  correct  thing.  It  may  consist  of  a  blue  and  white 
Btriped  cotton  petticoat,  a  chintz  overskirt,  bunched  np  d  la  Dolly 
Varden,  short  white  muslin  apron,  edged  with  narrow  cotton  lace, 
the  pockets  tied  with  red  satin  ribbon,  a  small  flat  straw  hat  for 
Bo-peep,  set  on  one  side  of  the  head,  with  flexible  brim,  or,  for  Miss 
Muffett,  a  Dolly  Varden  cap.  Either  would  wear  black  tie  shoes  with 
boels,  and  striped  or  clocked  stock’ngs.  The  bodice  would,  of  course, 
l)C  cut  square  at  the  neck,  and  very  low,  with  a  lung  pointed  stomacher, 
and  the  elbow  sleeves  finished  with  raffles  of  wide  cotton  lace.  To 
tlie  Bo-peep  oostume  would  be  added  a  crook,  with  a  little  bouquet  of 
flowers,  tied  at  the  top  with  red  and  blue  satin  ribbon.  A  Puritan 
dress  is  effective  for  a  young,  bright-looking,  blonde-haired  girl.  It 
consists  of  a  plain  skirt  of  black  stuff,  plain,  round  bodice,  V-shaped, 


with  a  folded  muslin  kerchief  pinned  across  the  bosom  on  the  outside 
and  coming  down  to  the  waist.  Plain  sleeves,  cut  to  the  elbow,  and 
edged  with  a  frill  of  plaited  muslin ;  long  white  clear  muslin  apron, 
gathered  on  to  a  band,  and  tied  in  long  straight  ends  at  the  back; 
high-crowned  white  muslin  cap,  and  low  black  shoes  tied  with  black 
ribbon.  Black  stocking  mits.  Hair  plainly  folded  in  front,  and  done 
up  in  a  plain  braid  or  twist  at  the  back.  The  dress  of  a  Quakeress 
would  have  something  the  same  character,  only  the  colour  would  be 
grey,  the  material  soft,  the  sleeves  down  to  the  wrist,  and  instead  of 
cap  and  kerchief,  a  white  tippet  and  grey  poke-bonnet  would  be  worn. 
Mother  Hubbard  is  dressed  something  like  Bo-peep,  only  her  petti¬ 
coat  is  black,  and  she  wears  a  black  conical  hat — a  sort  of  Welsh 
hat — large  spectacles,  and  carries  a  cratch  stick,  which  she  uses  when 
walking  as  if  bent  with  age.  A  Bee  is  easily  arranged  with  alternate 
stripes  of  yellow  and  black  paper  muslin  placed  in  horizontal  posi¬ 
tions.  The  wings  should  be  made  of  yellow  gauze.  A  large  Bee 
should  be  mounted  over  the  forehead,  and  the  feet  should  be  dressed 
in  black  stockings  and  shoes  of  gold-coloured  silk  or  satin.  A  very 
pretty  dress  for  a  blonde  is  the  Blue-bell.  It  consists  of  a  dress  of 
white  tarlatan,  draped  with  trails  of  blue-bells,  silver-grass,  and  ivy. 
To  a  chatelaine  of  blue-bells  small  silver-bells  are  attached ;  a  wreath 
of  blue-bells  forms  the  headdress,  little  knots  of  blue-bells  ornament 
the  slippers,  and  a  bouquet  of  blue-bells  is  carried  in  the  hand. 
Turquoise  blue  tarlatan  might  be  used  instead  of  white  for  this 
costume,  and  would  be  still  more  effective.  The  Be  be  dress  is  a 
capital  costume  for  a  pretty  old  lady  with  white  hair.  It  is  composed 
of  a  skirt  with  baby  waist  of  scarlet  merino,  cut  high,  with  long 
sleeves,  and  reaching  only  to  just  below  the  ankles.  Uver  this  a  wide 
white  apron,  with  square  bib  back  and  front,  a  baby  cap,  tied  on  the 
top  with  a  bow  of  narrow  red  ribbon,  low  rod  shoes  and  white 
stockings.  A  baby’s  rattle  is  hung  at  the  side  as  a  chfitelaine.  A 
pretty  dress  for  a  brunette  is  that  of  a  gleaner,  m.ade  of  brown  and 
yellow  tarlatan,  very  much  trimmed  with  field  flowers,  headdress  of 
wheat  and  field-flowers,  and  carrying  a  sickle  suspended  with  ribbons 
at  her  side.  Gf  course  the  skirts  will  bo  short,  and  the  shoes  low  and 
black  with  square  toes.  There  are  two  very  becoming  costumes  in 
which  riding-habits  may  be  utilised.  One  is  the  Di  Vernon,  the  other 
Lady  Gay  Spanker.  Lady  Gay  Spanker  would  wear  any  dark 
modern  riding-habit,  and  always  a  high  silk  hat  with  a  dark  veil 
twisted  round  it.  Her  gloves  would  he  dark  dog-skin,  matching  her 
habit,  and  she  would  carry  a  slender  riding-whip.  Di  Vernon  would 
wear  a  longer  and  fuller  habit,  caught  up  at  the  side  over  a  red 
quilted  satin  petticoat.  Her  wide-brimmed  hat  would  be  turned  up 
at  the  side,  and  adorned  with  a  long  plume.  She  would  wear  cream- 
coloured  gauntlets,  and  carry  in  her  hand  a  little  hunting-whip  with 
a  shrill  whistle-top.  A  Normandy  Fish-girl  would  wear  a  short  dress 
of  striped  calico,  white  and  blue,  or  white  and  pink,  sleeves  to  the 
elhow,  without  ruffles,  large  muslin  kerchief,  folded  over  the  chest, 
and  liigh  stiff'  Normandy  cap.  An  open  basket,  something  like  the 
straw-work  baskets  now  so  fashionably  used  for  holding  knitting- 
cotton  and  the  like,  should  be  slung  at  the  back,  and  partly  filled  with 
simulated  gold  and  silver  fish.  A  Cinderella  dress  is  made  of  grey 
and  white  striped  cambric,  matching  the  stockings.  The  tunic,  which 
is  cut  loose  and  low  in  the  neck,  is  of  checked  cotton,  belted  in  at 
the  waist  and  tied  back  kirtle-fashion,  which  is  almost  the  fashion  of 
last  year.  An  apron  of  white  muslin  has  a  pocket  slipper-shape, 
and  a  little  satin  slipper  is  tied  as  a  chatelaine  at  the  side.  Hair 
frizzed,  somewhat  tangled,  and  tied  at  the  back  with  a  bow  of 
ribbon. 

Poor  Letter  H. 

Will  Humming-Bird  kindly  answer  A  Regular  Subscriber  the 
following  qDestion  through  the  pages  of  her  valuable  Magazine? 
Where  may  a  list  of  the  silent  H’s  be  found  ?  [A  book  entitled  Poor 
Letter  11  is  published  by  Mr.  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange,  E.C. 
'fhe  price  is  6d.] 

Miscellaneous. 

Alice’s  Darling  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird, — 1.  We  have 
been  taught  that  the  sun  gives  all  the  light,  but  yet  the  light  was 
created  on  the  first  day,  while  the  sun  was  not  made  till  the  fonrtli . 
Can  yon  solve  this  problem?  2.  Is  seventeen  considered  to  be  too 
young  to  be  married  at?  3.  Ought  the  engagement  ring  to  be  worn 
on  the  second  or  third  finger  ?  4.  Is  it  worn  as  a  guard  for  the 
wedding-ring  after  ?”  [I  am  not  sufficiently  scientific  to  be  able  to 
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solve  what  yon  call  a  p’^oblem.  2.  Most  people  consider  it  too  young. 
.1.  Third.  4.  Yes.] 


NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  &c.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  penny  per  word. 

Advertisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and 
fitting.  For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the 
Wanzer  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

A  Layette  to  dispose  of.  Address,  Mas.  Hiosox,  S,  Bedford- 
square,  W.C. — Advt. 

W.  HAS  twenty-one  years  of  the  E.vglishwoman’s  Magazine  (from 
•856),  unbound.  Offers  desired.  No  exchange.  Address  with 
Humming-Bird. — Advt. 

Rial  Irish  Linen  Collars  and  Cufks  in  all  the  most  useful 
shapes.  Send  stamps  for  a  sample  (post  free)  of  our  ladies’  j-fold  fine 
linen  collars  at  4s.  i  id.,  and  cuffs  at  Ss.  i  id.,  and  you  will  save  fifty  per 
cent.  Roiiinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast.— Advt. 

Ready  for  Use,  our  gentlemen’s  fine  linen  cambric  pocket-bandker- 
chiefs  at  8s.  1 1  d.  per  dozen,  and  our  gents’  hem-stitched  at  i  xs.  qd.  per 
dozen,  are  fifty  per  cent,  below  ordinary  prices.  Samples  post  free. — 
Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Less  than  Sixpence  Each  for  a  beautifully  fine  ladles’  real  Irish 
cambric  pocket-handkerchief.  Write  for  samples  at  5s.  1  id.  per  dozen. 
— Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Finer  than  Ever,  their  ladies’  exquisitely  fine  hem-stitched  cam¬ 
bric  pocket-handkerchiefs,  at  half  a  guinea  per  dozen,  are  certainly 
unequalled  (vide  press).  Samples  post  free. — Robinson  and  Cleaver, 
Belfast. — Advt. 

J.  L.  R.  has  a  few  children’s  jackets  left  which  she  will  sell  for  zs.  6d. 
each.  Knitted  invalid’s  shawls,  50  inches  square,  i is.  fid.  each,  very 
light  and  warm.  Knitted  shawlettes,  in  Shetland  wool,  4s.  fid.  each  ; 
jn  Berlin  wool,  38.  When  ordering  please  say  what  colour  preferred. 
Gentlemen’s  comforters,  3s.  fid. ;  youths’,  38.;  boys’,  2s.  fid.  Address, 
J.  L.  R.,  care  of  Mu.  Marks,  bookseller.  High-street,  Barnstaple. — 
Advt. 

For  Sale,  a  m.agnificent  fancy  ball  dress,  the  costume  of  an  Eastern 
Princess;  richest  white  satin,  embroidered  with  gold  and  white  silk. 
Long  train.  Extremely  beautiful  embroidered  tunic  from  Paris. 
Headdress  to  match,  trimmed,  like  the  bodice,  with  rich  gold  fringe. 
Also  very  handsome  silk  matelassc  jacket,  perfectly  new,  fashionable 
shape.  Several  handsome  dinner  dresses,  and  a  fashionable  costume. 
All  to  be  sold  at  very  low  prices.  For  particulars  address  G.  G. 
Address  with  Humming-Bird.— Advt. 

I  HAVE  a  large  quantity  of  lately-issued  “Queens,”  “Christian 
Worlds,”  “Christian  Globes,”  “Christian  Heralds,”  “Bazaars,” 
“Royal  Exchanges,”  “Sylvia’s  Home  Journal,”  Christmas  Numbers 
of  the “ Illustrated  London  News”  and  “Graphic,”  now  out  of  print 
(years  iSyfi  and  1S77).  Don'  Bible,  nearly  complete;  collection  of 
Frith’s  Photographs,  Stanley  in  Africa,  just  issued.  What  offers  in 
exchange  for  any  ?  Sissons,  Sharrow,  Sheffield. — Advt. 

Knitting  Manuals  by  the  Misses  Rvder,  by  which  people  may 
teach  themselves.  Socks.  Stockings.  Silk  Socks  and  Stockings^ 
Winter  Comforts  is.  each,  post  free  13  stamps.  Children’s  Comforts, 
IS.  6d.,  post  free  19  stamps.  Published  by  Henry  Hurworth,  R  ich- 
mond,  Yorkshire,  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Berlin  Wool 
Dealers.  Wholesale :  Kent  and  Co.,  and  Faudel  Phillips  and  Sons. — 
Advt. 

J.  li.  R.  has  for  sale  or  exchange  a  long  blue  and  silver  Indian  scarf, 
106  inches  long,  14  wide ;  the  ends  are  silver  worked  in  a  diapered 
pattern  edged  with  silver  fringe.  Cash,  £t.  What  offers  ?  No 
jewellery  wanted.  Address,  J.  L.  R.,  care  of  Mr.  Marks,  Bookseller, 
High-street,  Barnstaple. — Advt. 

Every  Lady  should  see  a  Dress  Trunk  30  inches  long.  Most  useful 
si^e  for  long  or  short  journeys.  Handsomely  finished  movable  divisions 
for  bonnets,  hats,  Ac.  los.  fid.  Harron,  manufacturer,  2fii,  High 
Holbom  (S  doors  from  Inna  of  Court  Hotel).  Portmanteaus,  bags, 
and  every  article  for  travelling  equally  cheap.  “  Harron’s  Trunks 


are  favourably  known  for  their  solid  workmanship,  combined  with 
cheapness.”— r/ie  Queen.  Illustrated  list  free. — Advt. 

Why  is  it  that  the  “Leather-Make”  Calico  is  gaining  favour  daily? 
Because  ladies  are  finding  out  that  although  not  so  cheap-looking  as 
ordinary  bleached,  it  improves,  wears  longer,  and  washes  whiter. 
Patterns  are  neither  charged  nor  desired  back  if  one  stamp  is  sent  for 
postage.  C.  Williamson,  Leighton  Buzzard;  or  London  Depot,  91, 
Edgware-road. — Advt. 

To  Ladies. — Save  two  profits. — Calicoes,  long  cloths,  and  sheetings 
for  domestic  and  charitable  purposes,  direct  from  the  bleach  works  at 
wholesale  prices.  Any  lengths  cat.  Send  for  patterns.  Joh.v 
Noble,  Victoria  MiUs,  Manchester. — Advt. 

Dessert  Doyleys  and  Antimacassars  in  old  china  and  comical 
figures.  Borders  for  dresses,  jackets,  &c.  Transfer  -ing  cloth  to  mark 
on  light  and  dark  materials.  Send  for  descriptive  price  list  for  all 
kinds  of  fancy  work.  B.  Francis,  16,  Hanway-street,  Oxford-street, 
W. — Advt. 

Silk,  Spun  Silk,  Lisle  Thread,  Balbriggan  and  Woollen  Hosiery 
of  the  most  fashionable  makes,  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  War¬ 
ranted  the  best  Derbyshire  make,  and  surpassed  by  none  in  the  trade. 
Price  lists  and  samples  sent  on  application  to  Stephen  Elliott, 
Manufacturing  Hosier,  Swan  wick,  Alfreton,  Derbyshire. — Advt. 

Why  is  it  that  the  “Alliance  Flannel”  is  such  a  success? 
Because  it  wears  longer,  is  beautifully  soft,  and  really  does  not 
shrink— a  boon  much  appreciated  by  gentlemen.  The  Cream  Twill  is 
being  largely  used  for  cricket  shirts,  lawn  tennis,  aprons,  dresses,  &c. 
Patterns  are  sent  and  not  desired  back  if  stamp  is  sent  for  postage. 
C.  Williamson,  91,  E Jgware-road ;  or  Leighton  Buzzard. — Advt. 

Lavinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  not  drop.  Post  free, 
IS.  lod.  Recommended  by  Humming-Bird.  Lavinia,  Scadding’s 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses, 
very  strong,  and  greatly  admired ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral 
earrings,  massive,  or  light  tassel  pattern  ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces 
in  five  rows ;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to 
centre;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities;  infants’  handsome 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots  ;  handsome  massive  bracelets, 
with  two  tassels  on  each ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  exiien- 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 
loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  German 
onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  necklaces 
crosses,  earrings,  brooches,  i>endant  bracelets.  All  communications 
to  be  addressed  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road 
Pimlico.  Lavinia  will  pack  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of 
parcels  over  £2  to  any  of  the  colonies.  Lavinia’s  price  list 
suitable  for  gifts. — Coral :  Massive  earrings,  3s.  4d. ;  tassel  ditto* 
4s. ;  festoon  necklaces,  9s. ;  children’s  necklets,  53.  6d. ;  infants’ 
ditto,  58.  fid. ;  shoulder-knots,  pair,  is.  fid. ;  ditto,  4s.  fid. ;  tassel 
bracelets,  pair,  103.  fid. ;  ditto,  Ss. ;  ditto,  58.  fid. ;  brooches,  los.  fid. ; 
coral  crosses,  is.  fid.  Onyx :  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  58.  fid.  each  ; 
necklace  with  cross,  los.  fid.  each;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 
dants,  ifis.  ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shaped  pendants,  lls.  fid.;  earrings, 
4s. ;  brooches,  Ss. ;  bracelets,  3s.  fid.  each ;  crosses,  zs. ;  ditto,  is.  fid. ; 
rod  ditto,  2s.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  izs.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Mr.  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico,  S.W.— Advt. 

COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  'Ad^le 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  request^  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  &c.,  of  the  uHcles  they'order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent.abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 
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BY  MRS.  J.  K.  SPENDER, 


AUTHOR  OF  “HER  OWN  FAULT,"  “PARTED  LIVES,"  “ JOCELYN'S  MISTAKE." 
“MARK  EYLMER'S  REVENGE,"  ic. 


BOOK  IL— CHAPTER  III. 
ODWYN  woke  early  the  next  morning, 
before  any  other  member  of  the  household 
was  stirring.  She  looked  out  of  her  pic¬ 
turesque  window — beneath  which  a  few 
blocks  of  old  stone  carving,  which  had  been 
discovered  when  the  workmen  renovated  the 
building,  were  strewn  in  picturesque  con¬ 
fusion — and  tried  to  flatter  herself  that  it 
reminded  her  of  the  ruins  at  Heidelberg, 
plumed  with  fern  and  foxglove,  in  which  she 
had  delighted.  There  was  a  scent  of  sweet- 
briar,  whilst  the  sun,  which  had  not  long 
emerged  from  its  eastern  gates  of  pearl,  chasing  away 
the  ebon-haired  night,  was  drinking  the  drops  of  dew 
from  the  closely- shaven  grass.  And  there  was  the  old 
lawn,  where  she  had  heard  the  wood-dove’s  coo,  where 
songs  had  burst  in  springtime  from  hundreds  of  little 
joyous  throats,  where  the  speckled-breasted  thrushes 
used  to  be  so  busy  amongst  the  flowers,  and  where  the 
bold  robin  was  wont  to  come  in  winter,  to  be  fed  by 
her  breadcrumbs. 

She  sighed.  It  came  back  to  her  like  a  day  of  child¬ 
hood.  But  she  was  young,  and  at  the  age  when  regrets 
cannot  last.  And  though  it  was  still  like  the  awakening 
from  a  dream,  and  she  remembered  that  the  awakening 
had  not  been  yesterday  what  she  expected,  yet  she 
liked  to  revive  the  pleasant  associations  connected  with 
the  place.  In  an  hour  or  two  she  knew  that  the 
delightful  sensations  of  quiet  and  rest  about  the  house 
would  be  dispelled  by  noise  and  glitter.  But  now  she 
had  it  for  a  short  time  all  to  herself. 

She  could  creep  noiselessly  through  the  decorated 
drawing-room,  newly  brightened  with  French  looking- 
glasses,  in  which  she  remembered  the  ebony  tables 
and  faded  Turkey  carpet,  to  a  flight  of  steps  which 
led  straight  into  the  garden.  Most  of  the  garden  had 
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been  altered,  but  there  was  still  one  part  of  it  left  un¬ 
touched,  where  the  sweet-williams,  mil  white  lilies 
with  golden  centres,  blue  larkspurs,  and  striped  carna¬ 
tions  grew  almost  without  cultivation,  making  a  pleasing 
variety  from  the  blazing  sameness  of  scentless  bedding 
plants. 

Here  Godwyn  for  a  while  could  dteam  on  “all 
the  things  that  had  been.”  After  breakfast  she  had 
determined  to  face  the  realities  of  her  new  life,  and  to 
try  to  get  her  uncle  to  explain  to  her  some  of  the  things 
which  puzzled  her.  “  Uncle”  she  called  him,  lingering 
affectionately  on  the  word,  though  she  had  begun  to 
doubt  its  literal  application  to  herself.  Uncles  might 
not  be  much  to  some  people,  but  in  her  case  the  term 
included  father  and  mother,  sister,  brother — everything 
that  was  charming  and  attractive.  Till  yesterday  she 
had  looked  upon  Humphrey  as  a  brother,  but  she  felt 
that  something  had  come  to  change  the  simple  liking 
he  had  had  for  her. 

“  There  is  a  mystery  somewhere,  which  I  must  try 
to  fathom,”  she  said  sturdily  to  herself,  as  she  sought 
Mr.  Bardsley  in  his  sanctum.  He,  too,  had  been  up 
early,  and  had  slept  lightly  that  night.  His  hand  shook 
as  she  knocked  at  the  door,  and  he  hastily  replaced  a 
portrait,  which  he  had  taken  from  its  morocco  case, 
where  it  had  lain  hidden  till  lately,  when  it  had  ceased 
to  sting  him  with  sharp  memories.  It  was  an  exquisite 
picture  of  Godwyn’s  mother,  in  the  very  prime  of  her 
beauty. 

“  I  am  not  quite  certain,”  he  said  doubtfully  to  him¬ 
self,  when  the  girl  entered  the  room,  “  but  I  think 
her  mother  was  the  prettier — yet  the  child’s  face  is 
wonderfully  expressive.’* 

There  was  the  same  tall,  lithe  figure,  the  same 
nutbrown  hair,  chestnut  at  the  temples,  and  the  same 
deep,  hazel  eyes.  But  Godwyn’s  complexion  was 
rather  pale ;  there  was  too  much  strength,  perhaps,  in 
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the  breadth  of  the  brow,  and  the  mouth  was  a  trifle  too 
large  and  flexible  to  entitle  her — as  Nellie  Payton  had 
been  entitled — to  the  verdict  of  absolute  beauty. 

“  All  the  better,”  thought  the  old  man,  remembering 
Nellie  Payton’s  history,  and  studying  his  darling  with 
stolen  glances,  though — hypocrite  as  he  was — he  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  deeply  engaged  with  an  abstruse  book, 
which  looked  to  the  girl,  as  she  stepped  up  to  him,  to 
be  dry  as  dust  and  ashes.  He  did  not  notice  her  till 
she  placed  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm,  and  spoke  as  if 
she  feared  to  disturb  the  silence. 

“  Will  you  let  me  be  your  secretary  ?  or  teach  me 
to  read  aloud  to  you  ?  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
lead  an  idle  life,  but  there  is  nothing  I  should  like 
better  than  waiting  upon  you.  You  know — if  the  truth 
is  told  me — I  ought  to  earn  my  own  livelihood.  Send 
me  away  from  Domton  if  you  think  it  would  be  better. 
If  not,  cannot  I  be  trained  to  lighten  your  labours  ?” 

“  My  labours,  as  you  call  them,  are  of  no  use  to  any 
one,”  he  said,  startled  by  her  request,  and  gazing  with 
some  alarm  at  the  strained,  wistful  look  which  had  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  in  the  face  he  rightly  called  “  expressive.” 
“  Child,  who  has  been  meddling  with  you  ?  It  is  your 
duty  to  enjoy  yourself.  Live  like  the  flowers  and  the 
butterflies  ;  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  new-fangled 
notions  about  gaining  your  own  livelihood.” 

“  Fraulein  Leibrecht  did  not  call  them  *  new-fangled.’ 

I  talked  about  them  to  her.” 

“  I  always  thought  Fraulein  Leibrecht  a  very  sensible 
woman,  but  it  was  not  sensible  to  venture  to  interfere 
between  us,”  he  said,  a  little  angrily.  And  then,  relent¬ 
ing — “  I  heard  how  wonderfully  steady  and  clever  you 
had  become  at  school.  She  dressed  you  up  in  all  the 
virtues.” 

“  She  liked  to  believe  good  of  me,”  said  the  girl, 
very  softly.  “  You  know  I  lost  my  mother  when  I 
was  such  a  little  child.  Fraulein  was  like  a  mother 
to  me.  She  never  interfered  with  or  contradicted  me 
more  than  she  was  quite  obliged.” 

“  And  no  one,”  he  interrupted,  “  shall  contradict 
you  here.  You  are  mistress  of  this  house,  child.  I 
was  very  fond  of  your  mother.” 

She  did  not  notice  the  intonation  with  which  he 
dwelt  on  the  last  words,  but  continued — 

“  She  was  not  like  a  schoolmistress.  Words  can 
hardly  tell  how  I  enjoyed  my  life  with  her,  for  I  had 
no  home-friend,  no  confidante.  But  that  must  all  go 
now.  I  lose  my  place  in  the  old  life  in  which  I  was 
active  and  occupied  every  hour  in  the  day,  and  if  you 
want  me  to  be  happy  you  must  give  me  plenty  to  do 
here.” 

“  You  will  have  cousins  here.” 

“Are  they  rea//y  my  cousins  ?” 

“  Never  mind,  my  dear — you  and  Christine  must  be 
like  sisters ;  I  do  not  care  what  name  you  ^ve  the 
relationship.” 

“  But  if  they  are  rich,  and  I  am  poor — if  I  must  go 
away  some  day — is  it  wise  to  put  me  in  the  position  of 
mistress  of  this  house  ?  Will  it  not  create  a  feeling 
against  me  ?  Let  me  take  a  lower  place,  and  then  no  one 
will  dislike  me.  I  came  to  you  at  the  very  outset  that 
you  might  grant  me  my  request.” 


She  was  sitting  at  his  feet  now,  and  looking  plead¬ 
ingly  up  to  him. 

She  astonished  him  considerably  by  speaking  about 
things  as  if  she  were  fifty  years  old.  He  began  to  think 
rightly  that  his  “  little  girl”  would  never  come  back  to 
him  any  more.  His  own  way  had  been  comfortably 
to  get  rid  of  difficulties  by  quietly  ignoring  them,  and 
he  began  to  see  that  this  independent  will  might  cause 
him  some  perplexity. 

“  Do  not  talk^n  this  way  before  your  aunts,”  he  said. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  she  looked  at  him  with  worlds 
of  meaning  in  those  widely-opened,  gazelle-like  hazel 
eyes  of  hers  which  seemed  to  read  people,  when  she 
chose  it,  uncomfortably  through  and  through.  She 
waited,  it  seemed,  and  meditated.  It  was  the  first  hint 
that  direct  straightforwardness  would  not  answer  in 
this  new  circle  to  which  she  had  been  introduced. 

“  Must  I  not  ask  before  them  about  my  father  V'  she 
said  presently.  “  I  have  been  thinking  and  trying  to 
recollect.  I  never  saw  much  of  him — I  used  to  be  so 
much  with  my  mother.  But  where  my  father  is,  there, 
perhaps,  I  ought  to  go.” 

“  Not  if  he  does  not  want  you,”  he  answered 
sharply. 

He  was  driven  into  the  answer  without  intending  it  to 
be  cruel.  But  as  he  saw  the  quiver  of  the  tremulous 
mouth,  the  sudden  shrinking  as  if  some  sharp  instru¬ 
ment  had  inflicted  a  wound  which  she  was  determined 
to  bear,  he  was  indignant  with  himself  for  his  irri¬ 
tability. 

“  My  dear,”  he  said,  “  why  will  you  torture  me  with 
these  unnecessary  questions  ?  If  I  don’t  answer  you  it 
is  because  it  is  good  for  you  that  I  should  be  silent. 
Have  I  not  always  been  a  father  to  you,  ready  to  spoil 
you  ?” 

And  as  she  crept  closer  to  him,  forced  to  be  content 
with  his  answer,  he  tried  to  comfort  himself  for  de¬ 
ceiving  her  with  the  reflection  that  if  the  evil  which  had 
happened  to  her  father  was  great,  and  if  it  had  driven 
him  to  desperation,  it  was  at  least  unknown  to  her 
whose  happiness  might  be  threatened  by  it.  Had  not 
her  mother  wished  to  shield  her  from  it  ? 

“  I  must  forgive  you  for  having  mystified  me,”  said 
the  girl,  looking  up  brightly,  after  an  inward  struggle 
in  which  the  eager  throb  of  anxiety  was  subdued  by  the 
habit  of  dependence.  “  I  must  trust  you  when  you 
have  been  so  good  to  me.  Life  would  be  nothing  to  us 
without  trust.  But  I  wish  you  could  have  told  me  a 
little  more  about  my  father.” 

“Then  we  are  to  have  no  more  of  these  uncom¬ 
fortable  conversations,  and  you  must  seal  the  contract 
with  a  kiss,”  he  answered,  ignoring  the  pleading  tone  of 
her  last  sentence. 

There  was  no  resisting  him.  He  still  lived  a  partially 
retired  life,  but  since  Godwyn  had  been  sent  to  him  he 
was  far  less  eccentric.  A  pleasant,  unaffected  old  man 
she  thought  him,  struggling  against  the  attacks  and 
weaknesses  of  the  first  stage  of  old  age,  but  making  no 
secret  of  the  struggle. 

She  did  not  wonder  that  she  had  almost  worshipped 
him  when  she  had  been  a  child,  and  would  rather  have 
remained  with  him,  had  she  been  allowed  to  do  so, 
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than  have  joined  Olive  and  Christine  in  a  walk  on  the 
cliffs. 

In  the  evening  there  was  the  same  luxurious  dinner, 
with  the  introduction  of  “  a  little  music”  after  it,  to 
which  Godwyn  was  again  asked  to  contribute  her  quota, 
Mrs.  Melksham  again  suggesting  that  as  she  could  barely 
have  had  time  to  unpack  her  boxes  it  was  hardly  fair  to 
include  her  in  the  programme. 

“  The  box  containing  my  music  was  lost  in  the  coach  ; 
they  say  it  will  come  to-morrow,  but  it  has  not  come 
yet,”  chimed  in  Godwyn  demurely,  and  thinking  to  her¬ 
self  that  she  should  not  much  care  about  playing  to 
Mrs.  Melksham,  who  kept  time  with  her  head  ;  to  Aunt 
Rachel,  who  said  “  Oh,  thank  you,”  when  the  other 
pieces  were  concluded,  just  as  if  she  had  been  released 
from  prison,  and  could  breathe  again  freely ;  to  the 
Oxford  friend,  who  wore  a  forced  smile,  which  made 
his  face  look  like  a  mask;  or  to  Humphrey,  who 
stretched  out  his  long  limbs  lazily,  declaring  he  had 
not  been  asleep,  but  privately  voting  it  all  a  bore ; 
whilst  Christine  got  through  her  performance  like  a 
machine,  or  Olive’s  sharp  notes  struck  on  the  ear  like 
the  thud  of  bullets. 

“  My  music  was  all  packed  in  that  box,”  said  the 
little  hypocrite. 

“As  if  we  had  not  heard  from  Fraulein  Leibrecht 
that  you  were  quite  independent  of  your  music !” 
answered  Aunt  Rachel,  who  was  curious  to  hear  her. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said,  and  Godwyn 
first  played  a  piece  of  Mozart’s  with  an  exquisite  touch 
and  expression  which  perfectly  surprised  her  auditors, 
and  then,  seeing  that  she  had  gained  their  attention, 
began  to  improvise  with  perfect  ease,  as  if  she  were  un¬ 
conscious,  as  she  probably  was  by  that  time,  of  their 
existence.  Her  soul,  as  Humphrey  said  afterwards, 
seemed  to  be  in  her  fingers,  as,  after  some  difficult  pas¬ 
sages  which  showed  her  command  over  the  instrument, 
she  wound  up  with  a  simple  air,  into  which  she  managed 
to  throw  a  strange,  melancholy  plaintiveness. 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  us  you  played  like  that?" 
askt  1  Olive  abruptly,  as  in  the  pause  which  followed 
Godwyn  seated  herself  at  a  little  distance,  without 
seeming  to  remember  that  she  had  caused  any  emotion. 

“  I  must  get  that  piece  for  Christine.  There  was 
really  nothing  in  the  execution,  but  it  is  astonishing 
what  elegant  things  you  can  get  hold  of  in  Germany,’’ 
added  Mrs.  Melksham.  “You  must  let  me  have  the 
name  of  it.” 

The  musician’s  lips  curved  involuntarily,  and 
Humphrey  burst  into  a  laugh. 

“  Tell  us  the  truth,”  he  said.  “  It  is  your  own — we 
must  really  have  it  published.  You  have  developed  a 
talent  for  music  which  is  perfectly  extraordinary.” 

“  There  is  nothing  at  all  astonishing  in  it  when  any 
one  has  learnt  harmony,”  said  the  girl,  scarcely  know¬ 
ing  whether  to  be  pleased  or  vexed  at  the  little  ovation 
which  the  two  young  men  seemed  to  be  determined  to 
give  her. 

“You  ought  not  to  run  it  down  ;  it  is  a  marvellous 
talent,”  said  Charlie  Duke,  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
pressing  nearer  to  her,  “  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  can 
sing  as  well  as  you  can  play.” 
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“  That  depends  on  whether  people  like  my  voice.  It 
goes  up  a  good  way,  and  comes  a  good  way  down,  but 
it  is  always  a  matter  of  taste  about  a  voice,”  she 
answered,  a  little  amused  at  seeing  him  stirred  into 
enthusiasm. 

“  Sing  us  something  of  your  own.  You  must  com¬ 
pose  something  for  my  violin.  There  is  nothing  like 
these  original  compositions  ;  there  is  something  novel  in 
the  idea  of  them,”  added  Humphrey,  determinedly 
leading  her  to  the  piano. 

She  sang  a  little  unpretending  melody  set  to  touching 
words,  and  when  she  ceased  there  was  silence  again  in 
the  room.  Mrs.  Melksham  was  the  first  to  speak,  in 
an  aside  to  Christine — 

“  She  calls  it  original,  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  I 
have  heard  something  like  it  before.” 

The  girl  had  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  turned  aside  to 
hide  them. 

“  Whose  are  the  words  ?”  asked  Charlie  Duke. 

“  Oh,  the  words — you  ought  to  know — they  are 
only  a  translation  from  Uhland.” 

“  Did  I  not  say  the  other  night  she  was  penning  a 
sonnet  to  the  moon  ?”  laughed  Olive,  who  thought  they 
had  been  grave  enough. 

“  Nothing  will  satisfy  Uncle  James  till  he  has  had 
these  things  published  for  you.  He  will  be  as  proud 
as  Lucifer  of  them,”  said  Humphrey  with  decision. 

“  He  will  publish  them,  you  mean,  at  his  own 
expense  ?”  said  Godwyn  with  a  sudden  flush  which 
rose  to  her  forehead.  “  Nothing  that  I  have  ever 
written  shall  be  published  in  that  way.  If  I  had  to  get 
my  living  by  them  it  would  be  different.  Perhaps 

some  day  I  may  have  to - ”  She  stopped  abruptly, 

and  then  continued,  “  Do  you  really  think  I  would 
have  them  published  by  Uncle  James’s  money,  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  legitimate  earnings  of  other,  poorer 
women,  when  the  numbers  are  so  frightfully  crowded 
of  those  who  have  to  struggle  for  their  daily  bread  ? 
No.  I  hope  you  will  not  say  a  word  to  Uncle  James 
about  it.  It  would  pain  me  to  refuse  him,  but  I  should 
have  to  be  firm  about  it.  I  don’t  believe  that  any  one 
really  cares  for  music  who  cannot  cultivate  it  for  the 
sake  of  a  private  joy.  To  have  an  enthusiasm  for  some 
occupation,  a  delight  in  some  pursuit,  may  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing  to  save  us  from  getting  narrow  and  mean, 
but  to  want  to  display  it  to  all  the  world  just  for  the 
sake  of  showing  off - ” 

“  Humphrey,  you  have  brought  a  tirade  on  your 
head.  My  dear,  are  you  not  making  a  terrible  fuss 
about  nothing  ?”  said  Mrs.  Melksham  scornfully,  as 
Godwyn,  with  clasped  hands,  sparkling  eyes,  and 
flushed  cheeks,  looked  prettier  than  she  had  ever 
thought  it  could  be  possible  for  her  to  look. 

“You  ought  to  know  human  nature  too  well  to 
contradict  her.  I  should  say  that  where  Miss  Payton 
is  determined  nothing  will  make  her  change  her  mind,” 
laughed  Charlie  Duke,  as  Aunt  Rachel  sagely  re¬ 
marked — 

“  /  think  she  is  perfectly  right.  Young  people  often 
fancy  it  a  very  grand  thing  to  win  that  sort  of  triumph, 
but  take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  a  very  poor  triumph — it 
generally  leads  to  disappointment.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  next  few  days  effected  a  transformation  in 
Godwyn’s  appearance.  The  “  contract,”  which,  as 
Mr.  Bardsley  reminded  her,  she  had  sealed  with  a  kiss, 
sometimes  cost  more  than  the  few  rebuffs  which  she 
had  been  prepared  to  meet  with  from  Mrs.  Melksham. 

She  had  secretly  rebelled  against  the  extravagance 
when  her  guardian  presented  her  with  a  twenty-pound 
note  as  her  first  quarter’s  allowance,  and  told  her  he 
expected  her  to  spend  the  whole  of  it  on  her  own 
adornment.  The  comfortable  schoolgirlish  toilettes 
were  condemned  as  unwearable,  and  she  was  told  that 
she  was  expected  to  dress  as  expensively  as  Olive 
Neale. 

“  Not  that  you  need  carry  fashions  to  the  exaggera¬ 
tion  that  she  does,”  said  the  old  man,  as  he  noticed  the 
humorous  expression  of  her  face.  “  She  does  more 
to  distort  nature  than  most  women,  and  that  is  saying 
a  good  deal.  Use  your  own  good  sense,  without 
copying  any  one,  and  please  me  by  dressing  in  materials 
which  would  be  fitting  for  you  if  you  were  my 
daughter.” 

Forced  to  do  as  she  was  directed,  without  teasing 
him  any  further  about  her  state  of  puzzle  and  perturba¬ 
tion,  Godwyn,  who  had  overheard  Olive  whispering 
that  she  was  “  only  a  poor  dependant,”  and  who  would 
willingly  have  put  off  her  elegant  attire,  appeared,  after 
a  few  days,  equipped  in  such  excellent  taste  that  Hum¬ 
phrey  was  tempted  to  reverse  the  decision  which  he 
had  so  hastily  made  when  he  first  saw  her. 

On  the  same  day  when  her  wardrobe  had  received 
its  reinforcement,  as  if  he  had  planned  it  on  purpose, 
the  old  mao,  with  a  new  gallantry  which  would  some¬ 
times  tempt  him  from  his  solitude,  insisted  on  taking 
his  visitors  to  see  a  collection  of  pictures  which  he  had 
amassed  with  considerable  care ;  acting  as  showman 
himself,  as  he  walked  through  the  room  on  the  ground- 
floor — a  handsome  room  with  brown  oak  panelling — 
which  had  been  fitted  up  to  receive  his  favourite  art 
treasures. 

“  That  is  my  mother’s  portrait,”  said  Humphrey, 
joining  Godwyn,  who  had  wandered  apart  from  the 
rest,  and  was  looking  at  one  of  the  few  family 
portraits. 

It  was  the  face  of  a  rosy-lipped,  bright-eyed  young 
woman,  with  sunshine  in  her  face,  and  a  baby  in  her 
arms. 

“  That  podgy  lump  of  fat  was  meant  for  me.  Do 
you  know  I  just  remember  her  when  I  was  a  trifle  less 
podgy  ?  I  always  think  of  Cowper’s  lines  when  I  look 
at  this  picture.  I  wouldn’t  tell  every  one,  but  it  reminds 
me  of  how  I  used  to  talk  to  you  about  her  as  a  child, 
and  you  used  to  talk  to  me,  you  know,  of  yutr  mother,” 
he  added,  with  a  change  of  feeling  in  his  tone.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had,  of  his  own  accord,  introduced  the 
subject  of  their  childhood. 

Just  then,  Mr.  Bardsley,  wishing  to  direct  their 
attention  to  a  picture  which  he  had  lately  purchased 
from  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  turned  round  to  look 
for  the  missing  couple,  and  was  struck  by  his  ward’s 
poetical  face,  as  she  walked,  with  all  her  grace,  past 
that  corner  of  the  room  in  which  were  hung  the  few 


portraits  of  which  he  could  boast  as  belonging  to  his 
family.  At  that  moment  something  recalled  to  him  the 
story  of  the  house — how  the  old  family  which  had 
been  sheltered  beneath  its  roof  for  many  generations 
had  been  turned  adrift  in  poverty  and  debt  to  seek  a 
lodging  elsewhere.  It  had  been  one  of  the  miseries 
of  his  bachelorhood  that  he  could  not  found  a  new 
family.  But  who  could  tell  ?  before  he  died  that 
new  family  might  be  founded.  And  who  more  worthy 
than  Godwyn  Payton  to  hand  down  the  traditions  of  the 
new  family  ?  A  warm  glow  came  to  his  heart  when 
he  noticed  that  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  Humphrey,  and 
that  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  herself  in  listening  to 
the  words  which  came  from  his  lips. 

“  She  may  not  know  it — she  is  too  simple — but  she 
loves  him  still ;  not  a  doubt  of  it,”  thought  the  uncle, 
glad  to  give  his  own  interpretation  to  the  looks  with 
which  she  regarded  his  nephew. 

“  You  have  been  very  much  occupied,”  said  Olive, 
in  an  affected  tone,  a  minute  or  two  afterwards,  when 
the  cavalier  whom  she  usually  appropriated  took  his 
place  by  her  side. 

‘‘  I  was  talking  to  my  cousin.” 

‘‘Cousin  !”  she  answered  sharply-,  “how  is  it 'you 
are  cousins  ?  second  cousin,  I  suppose,  for  I  never 
heard  that  Mr.  Bardsley  had  more  than  three  sisters, 
and  her  name  is  not  either  of  theirs,  nor  is  it  Bardsley, 
as  it  would  be  if  he  ever  had  had  a  brother.” 

“  Had  you  not  better  go  straight  to  him  for  the 
family  history  ?”  said  Humphrey,  the  abrupt  question 
taking  him  suddenly  aback.  He  could  not  understand 
why  she  questioned  him  with  the  same  ease  as  if  he 
had  been  a  girl. 

“  Oh,  you  need  not  look  surprised  at  me  if  I  know 
more  than  I  tell  you  ;  and  you  mean  to  say  she  does 
not  know  it.  It  is  not  my  place  to  enlighten  her,”  she 
continued,  with  a  smile.  “  I  daresay  it  is  only  gossip — 
the  gossip  of  servants — but  it  is  not  her  fault.  She  is 
terribly  to  be  pitied,  poor  thing  !’’ 

Humphrey  started  and  looked  at  her.  He  was  almost 
roused  from  his  usual  languor  into  a  retort  that  Olive 
might  not  easily  have  forgotten,  but  his  experience  had 
taught  him  to  think  himself  so  popular  with  women 
that  he  made  excuses  for  her  rudeness  by  concluding 
that  she  was  suffering  from  a  pang  of  jealousy.  Olive 
Neale  had  been  endowed  with  fair  natural  faculties,  but 
her  culture  was  insufficient,  her  worldliness  incorrigible, 
and  there  were  times  when  her  deficiencies  jarr^  on 
Humphrey’s  finer  taste,  developed  by  a  certain  amount 
of  education  and  intellect.  The  body  was  fair  enough, 
if  only  the  soul  were  beautiful  like  it.  There  had  been 
times  when  her  coquettish  smiles  had  seemed  to  say  to 
him,  even  before  Godwyn’s  arrival,  “  I  am  ignorant 
and  narrow — my  education  has  been  incomplete — but 
you  must  admire  me  all  the  same,  I  am  so  beautiful 
but  now,  when  she  attempted  one  of  her  pretty  apologies, 
her  face  dimpling  into  the  usual  roguishness  with 
traitorous  curves  of  her  lips  as  she  lisped,  “  I  am 
afraid  you  think  I  am  very  giddy,  but  my  gossip  is  very 
harmless — women  could  not  exist  without  gossip,”  he 
felt  the  excuse  to  be  absurdly  inadequate.  The  only 
comfort  was  that  Mr.  Bardsley  had  kept  his  own  1 
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counsel,  and  that  Olive,  mischievous  as  she  was,  could 
not  find  out  much  about  Godwyn. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Many  things  might  flourish  in  that  easy  atmosphere 
at  Dornton  manor-house.  It  was  by  no  means  incom¬ 
patible  with  kindliness  and  refinement,  taste  and  grace¬ 
fulness,  but  it  was  not  calculated  to  foster  any 
of  the  sterner  virtues,  such  as  self-denial  or  self- 
dependence  ;  and  Humphrey,  who  was  endowed  with 
some  of  the  best  endowments  a  man  could  possibly 
have,  had  certainly  not  troubled  himself  to  make  much 
use  of  them.  The  superabundance  of  vitality  which 
had  distinguished  him  in  his  boyhood  seemed  to  be  of 
little  value  to  him  in  his  manhood.  All  the  good 
motives,  the  benevolent  aims,  and  the  high  promises 
which  had  existed  in  embryo  then  seemed  to  have 
melted  away  now  in  an  atmosphere  of  self-indulgence. 
He  could  let  off  his  remaining  energy  in  shooting  or 
fishing  or  in  agricultural  pursuits  ;  but  though  he  could 
still  dabble  in  art,  and  though  he  had  his  fair  share  of 
literary,  poetical,  and  philosophical  thoughts,  gathered 
from  books  or  newspapers,  a  looker-on  might  have 
doubted  if  he  had  really  much  occasion  to  pride  him¬ 
self  on  superiority  to  the  girl  whose  manoeuvres  had  so 
far  prospered  that  she  had  every  reason  for  hoping  she 
would  secure  him,  with  all  his  promised  wealth,  for 
her  husband. 

The  more  Godwyn  Pajton  saw  of  him  the  more 
impossible  it  was  for  her  to  help  being  annoyed  at  that 
strange  new  indolence  of  manner  which  was  said  by 
people  w'o  flattered  him  to  give  “  repose”  to  his  move¬ 
ments.  His  greatest  enemy  could  never  accuse  him  of 
doing  anything  hurried  or  awkward,  and  his  greatest 
friend  could  hardly  class  him  as  one  of  lofty  views  and 
noble  uses.  Godwyn  was  disappointed  with  her  old 
playmate.  But  when  her  box  arrived  with  her  music 
she  was  so  much  engaged  with  her  piano,  and  with 
doing  her  best  to  help  Christine,  who  had  taken  a 
childish  fancy  to  her,  that  she  took  little  or  no  part  in 
what  was  going  on  in  the  house.  Mrs.  Melksham  re¬ 
mained  the  virtual  mistress,  and  it  was  only  by  hearing 
the  altered  tones,  soft  as  the  cooing  of  a  turtle  dove, 
which  Christine  called  her  mother’s  “  company  voice,” 
that  the  girls  guessed  when  there  were  visitors  in  the 
drawing-room. 

For  visitors  were  plentiful.  The  times  had  altered. 
Villas — whose  recent  origin  it  was  easy  to  conjecture 
from  the  too-dazzling  whiteness  of  the  staring  stucco — 
had  sprung  up  within  driving  distances  on  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  coast  since  Godwyn’s  absence  at  Heidelberg, 
and  it  was  no  longer  difRcult  at  any  time  to  organise 
picnics  in  the  deep  glens  by  the  seashore,  impromptu 
dances,  or  lawn-tennis  parties. 

“  You  will  come  with  us  ?”  said  Aunt  Rachel  on 
some  of  these  occasions.  And  Godwyn,  nothing  loath 
to  visit  her  old  haunts,  joined  the  picnics  more  than 
once,  and  would  have  found  them  enjoyable  enough  but 
for  the  occasional  presence  of  Mr.  Hayden,  the  pros¬ 
perous  manager,  to  whom  she  had  taken  such  an  aver¬ 


sion  as  a  child,  whose  bargaining  and  browbeating  had 
gone  on  uninterrupted  since  her  absence ;  whom  a  long 
course  of  success  had  made  intolerant  of  failure  ;  who 
seemed  to  have  grown  more  arrogant  and  officious  to 
his  inferiors  and  more  wheedling  to  his  employer,  and 
who  pestered  her  with  attentions  which  were  beyond 
measure  disagreeable  to  her. 

One  afternoon,  when  the  al  fresco  lunch  was  con¬ 
cluded,  and  when  the  girls,  in  Dolly  Varden  or  Gains¬ 
borough  hats,  were,  with  their  accompanying  cavaliers, 
disporting  themselves  by  the  sad  sea  waves,  Godwyn, 
finding  herself  freed  for  once  from  Mr.  Hayden’s 
annoyances,  seated  herself  on  a  rock,  with  the  tide 
curling  beneath  her  feet,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  scene.  She  had  taken  off  her  hat,  and 
the  sunlight  in  full  glare  was  throwing  out  the  golden 
lights,  hitherto  unsuspected,  in  her  rich  brown  hair. 

“  In  dreamland  ?”  asked  a  voice  near  her,  and,  looking 
down,  she  saw  Humphrey,  who  was  wading  to  reach 
her, 

“  Take  care  of  your  boots,”  she  replied  with  a 
laugh. 

He  seated  himself  by  her  and  said — 

“  This  is  what  you  like  ?” 

“Yes,  this  is  what  I  like,”  she  answered,  drawing  a 
deep  breath  of  enjoyment. 

“  How  times  are  altered  !  We  used  both  of  us  to  be 
perfectly  happy  with  this  sort  of  thing.  But  I  can’t  say 
I  care  much  about  the  sea  now ;  it  takes  up  so  much 
room,  and  it  gives  me  the  blues.’’ 

She  never  encouraged  him  to  call  up  reminiscences 
of  the  likings  they  had  had  in  common,  but  answered, 
smiling — 

“  Had  you  the  blues  just  now  ?  You  say  little 
enough  generally,  but  just  now  at  lunch-time  you 
seemed  as  if  it  were  too  much  trouble  to  talk  to  any 
one.” 

“Supposing  it  was  !  It  may  be  easy  enough  to  kill 
time  for  the  next  few  weeks  in  this  fashion,  but  how 
about  the  next  few-  years  ?  The  dear'  old  fellow  has 
been  too  good  to  me  for  me  to  treat  him  scurvily,  and 
he  says  it  will  unsettle  him  if  I  talk  of  going  abroad. 
But  these  are  humdrum  sort  of  pleasures.  They  pall 
on  one  at  the  best  of  times,  and  I  am  getting  too  old  for 
them  ;  it  is  a  wearisome  sort  of  life.” 

And  he  discontentedly  knocked  off  a  number  of  limpets 
from  the  rock,  pounding  them  with  his  stick,  instead  of 
looking  at  his  companion,  whose  eyes  were  gazing  far 
away  at  the  distant  sea,  and  who  answered  cheerily — 

“  It  is  a  luxuriously  tasteful  sort  of  life,  1  think. 
Whether  it  is  good  for  either  of  us  is  another  question, 
and  yet  what  God  sends  must  be  good  ;  there  must,  in 
any  case,  be  something  to  do  for  Him.” 

She  was  trying  to  hope  that  in  time  she  should  be 
acclimatised  to  this  new  social  atmosphere,  with  its  high 
living  and  plain  thinking,  but  it  was  not  in  her  nature 
to  care  much  about  the  succulent  dainties  of  such  an 
existence,  and  in  her  heart  she  thought  that  she  and 
Humphrey  had  been  happier,  with  a  more  pure  and 
wholesome  happiness,  when  they  had  wandered  about 
barefooted,  with  no  one  to  reprove  them,  looking  for 
seaweed  and  shells  on  these  very  rocks. 
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“  ‘  Whatever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might,’  ’’she repeated  almost  beneath  her  breath, carrying 
out  her  vein  of  thought.  “  That  must  apply  to  the 
pleasures  of  life  as  well  as  its  labours.  I  daresay  that 
for  you  and  Miss  Neale  this  sort  of  thing  may  be 
wearisome,  but  for  me  it  is  almost  too  exciting.  I  have 
been  shut  up  in  a  girls’  school,  and  that  makes  a  diffe¬ 
rence.” 

He  shot  an  unusual  look  at  her  from  beneath  his  eye¬ 
lashes — a  look  that  might  have  told  her  he  did  not  like 
this  coupling  of  his  name  with  Olive’s.  But  her  eyes 
were  fixed  again  on  the  far  sea-line,  and  all  such  glances 
were  wasted  on  her. 

“  Your  gentle  presence  among  us  is  a  protest  against 
the  lazy  epicureanism  of  our  lives,”  he  grumbled  half 
to  himself ;  and  then  continued,  as  she  did  not  seem  to 
hear  him,  “  I  suppose  you  think  if  I  remain  here  long 
enough  I  shall  grow  like  that  fellow  Hayden — selfish, 
priggish,  and  vain  of  my  unjxjpularity  amongst  the  un¬ 
tutored  population  ?” 

He  threw  out  the  hint  as  if  he  waited  for  a  disclaimer, 
but  she  merely  laughed  and  said — 

“  Not  quite  so  yellow,  I  hope.” 

“Yellow?  yes,  I  believe  you,”  he  said,  rising  dis¬ 
contentedly — “  yellow  with  much  luxury,  unwholesome 
food,  or  perhaps  with  toiling  after  a  golden  goal.” 

The  conversation  did  not  seem  to  have  amused  him 
as  much  as  he  expected.  It  was  as  if  he  had  suddenly 
seen  his  altered  self  in  a  mirror  held  up  by  friendly 
hands,  and  as  if  he  were  trying  in  vain  to  get  away  from 
the  sight. 

****** 

The  sight  on  the  lawn  at  Dornton  manor-house  was 
pretty  enough,  a  few  evenings  afterwards,  with  Watteau- 
like  groups  of  women  in  light  summer  clothing  and 
artistic  toilettes.  It  was  only  one  of  the  ordinary  lawn- 
tennis  parties,  but  there  was  to  be  dancing  afterwards  ; 
and  Olive,  who  pricked  up  her  ears,  like  a  racehorse 
hearing  the  sound  of  the  hounds,  whenever  dancing  was 
proposed,  was  in  one  of  her  best  and  merriest  of 
humours,  looking  more  picturesque  than  usual  in  an 
aerial  maize-coloured  costume,  with  trailing  skirts, 
poppies  in  her  dusky  hair,  and  a  white  Shetland  shawl 
thrown  daintily  over  her  head  in  the  form  of  a  hood. 
Godwyn — who,  in  her  vigorous  health,  took  easily  to 
all  sports  that  required  well-trained  muscles  and  a  quick 
eye — was  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  game, 
and  was  doing  her  best  to  cover  the  mistakes  of  Chris¬ 
tine,  who,  more  nervous  than  usual,  invariably  missed 
the  ball  whenever  her  turn  came  to  hit  it,  and  became 
vague  and  ungrammatical  in  her  confusion,  inquiring 
“  If  it’s  me  ?”  to  the  horror  of  her  mother. 

“  You  will  give  me  the  pleasure  of  the  first  waltz 
with  you  ?”  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  sauntering  up 
to  Godwyn,  when  Olive,  declaring  that  it  was  already 
becoming  too  cold  on  the  lawn,  and  that  impromptu 
dances  were  the  most  enjoyable  things  in  the  world, 
set  the  musician,  who  had  been  engaged  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  town,  to  strike  up  the  inviting  dance-music  in 
the  house. 

“  You  had  better  leave  me  out  of  the  question.  I 
have  never  properly  learnt  dancing,  and  I  don’t  know 


that  the  German  fashion  is  just  the  same  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish,”  answered  Godwyn,  excusing  herself,  and  liking 
to  look  on  the  pretty  scene. 

They  danced  in  the  picture-gallery,  which  was  con¬ 
veniently  situated  on  the  ground-floor,  so  that  the  noise 
was  not  likely  to  disturb  Mr.  Bardsley ;  and  the  fair 
girlish  forms,  in  billowy  white  or  delicately- tinted 
colours,  with  other  faces  still  prettier  looking  down 
from  the  picture-frames  on  them,  and  with  the  elder 
ladies  dressed  in  velvet  and  ruffling,  and  the  babble  of 
voices  and  sound  of  feet  on  the  oaken  floor,  furnished 
as  much  amusement  as  Godwyn  could  require.  She 
was  as  happy  as  any  of  them,  sitting  alone  on  a  distant 
bench,  with  the  sound  of  dancing  and  the  clash  of 
music  drowning  speech,  her  happiness  being  increased 
by  the  fact  that  Christine  was  enjoying  herself  ,  and  that 
a  tinge  of  pink  was  giving  a  glow  of  health  to  the  child’s 
usually  pale  cheek. 

“Godwyn — of  all  people  —  a  wallflower?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Humphrey,  who  had  been  stealing  covert 
glances  at  the  solitary  seat  as  he  clasped  Olive’s  hands 
in  the  intricacies  of  the  Lancers. 

“  Oh,  Godwyn  despises  dancing  ;  she  is  ‘  superior,’ 
you  know  ;  if  she  were  a  man  she  would  consider  female 
society  frivolous,  and  look  down  on  the  weaker  vessel,” 
exclaimed  Olive,  when,  the  quadrille  being  over,  she 
had  managed,  amidst  all  her  numerous  partners,  to  spare 
Humphrey  a  promised  waltz.  He  instinctively  relaxed 
his  hold  on  her  fingers,  and  held  them  so  loosely  that 
they  almost  fell  from  his  touch  but  in  another  instant 
he  had  recovered  his  usual  serenity,  and  she  was  whirled 
away  in  the  waltz. 

“  How  beautifully  Olive  dances  !  I  think  she  is  quite 
the  best  dancer  in  the  room,”  said  Godwyn,  when 
Humphrey  joined  her  a  few  moments  afterwards. 

“  You  are  the  first  woman  I  ever  met  with  who 
could  be  enthusiastic  about  other  women,”  he  said, 
looking  at  her  with  the  curious  expression  which  she 
had  once  or  twice  before  noticed  in  his  face.  “  Do 
you  real/y  admire  Olive  ?” 

“  I  think  she  is  charming— quite  a  beauty — indeed, 

I  am  inclined  to  admire  the  majority  of  your  company 
this  evening.” 

“  Bother  the  company !  I  wish  the  people  would 

go*” 

“  That  is  not  in  keeping  with  your  usual  politeness.” 

“  You  have  not  been  constantly  at  ball  and  drum,  or 
you  would  know  that  you  ought  to  try  to  pick  out  the 
weak  points  in  other  people.” 

“  Suppose  I  begin  with  you — you  were  dancing  just 
DOW  with  as  dismal  a  look  in  your  face  as  if  you  were 
Count  Ugolino.” 

“  Don’t  betray  me  to  Miss  Neale.” 

“  Trust  me,”  she  answered,  shaking  her  head  ;  “  but 
you  ought  to  have  been  happy  with  your  partner.  As 
far  as  I  can  judge,  it  must  be  one  of  the  advantages  of 
dancing  that  people  can  choose  their  own  partners,  and 
are  not  sorted  wrongly  in  couples,  like  gloves  that  don’t 
match.” 

“  You  will  come  in  to  supper  with  me  ?” 

“  I  am  not  hungry,  but  it  will  make  a  diversion,’’  she 
said,  remembering  that  they  would  have  to  pass  by  the 
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open  windows,  and  she  was  longing  for  a  deep  draught 
of  the  night  air. 

“  You  are  taking  nothing,”  he  remarked  a  few 
minutes  afterwards.  “  Have  some  of  this  pheasant.’’ 

“  I  would  rather  have  some  bread  and  butter.  Is  not 
that  just  like  a  schoolgirl  ?”  she  laughed. 

“  You  must  educate  yourself  to  our  ways.  This  is 
the  Castle  of  Indolence,  and  one  of  our  ways  is  to  eat 
pheasant  and  lobster  salad  for  supper.  You  will  train 
yourself  to  it  if  you  try.  Bread  and  butter  is  missish. 
There  must  be  codes  of  laws  for  the  science  of  pleasure 
when  life  is  devoted  entirely  to  pleasure  by  the  people 
who  have  nothing  to  do.” 

“  Then  /  should  not  call  it  pleasure  at  all.  Neither 
do  you”  she  added  decisively.  “  You  are  not  what 
you  appear  to  be.’’ 

“  I  am  what  circumstances  make  me.  If  I  were  to 
confess  the  whole  truth,  I  might  tell  you  I  should  be 
glad  enough  to  get  out  of  this  petty  round  of  ideas  and 
sympathies.  But  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  Shut 
myself  up  with  Uncle  Bardsley,  and  spend  my  life  in 
translating  Horace  ?  No,  I  cannot  study  to  grow  old  ; 
I  believe  in  countries  like  Australia,  lands  of  liberty  for 
man  and  beast.  At  one  time  I  had  an  idea  of  breaking 
through  these  shackles  in  England,  and  trying  to  fit 
myself  for  an  artist,  but  soon  I  was  convinced  that  if 
ever  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  an  exhibition  of 
rejected  pictures,  my  pictures  would  attain  to  the  honour 
of  being  in  that  exhibition.” 

She  knew  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done 
with  him  when  he  began  to  talk  in  this  fashion  ;  but 
she  was  more  anxious  than  ever  that  nothing  should 
interfere  with  her  own  determination  to  live  out  her 
life  of  plain  straightforward  duty. 

“  Could  I  not  go  to  Girton  College,  and  prepare 
myself  to  be  a  governess  ?”  she  asked  Mr.  Bardsley 


coaxingly  the  next  day,  “  if  you  will  not  let  me  help 
you.  I  do  so  dislike  an  idle  life,  and  I  may — I  may 
have — to  help — my  father.  If  1  cannot  go  to  Girton, 
there  is  the  London  Academy  of  Music.  I  could  make 
myself  more  proficient,  and  I  should  have  something  to 
fall  back  upon.” 

It  was  some  time  before  her  meaning  dawned  upon 
him.  He  had  become  slow  of  late  to  assimilate  a  new 
idea,  and  rather  slow  to  marshal  those  he  had  already 
acquired.  Yet  a  little  consideration  showed  him  that 
there  was  truth  in  what  she  said,  and  it  was  the  grain 
of  truth  which  he  felt  to  be  irritating. 

“  What  becomes  of  your  contract  ?”  he  asked  bluntly. 
“  It  is  the  duty  of  every  woman  to  marry.  There  is 
no  fear  of  your  ever  being  obliged  to  go  governessing. 
I  don’t  know  who  can  have  put  such  nonsensical  no¬ 
tions  into  your  head.  Your  mother  never  wanted  to 
study  like  men.  She  was  contented  with  her  lot  as  a 
woman,  and  was  happy — in  her  children.  A  woman’s 
sphere  is  in  the  house.” 

She  looked  at  him  in  a  pained  and  puzzled  manner, 
and  then  turned  away  her  face  to  hide  its  working. 
She  had  known  as  a  child  that  her  mother’s  life  had 
not  been  a  happy  one. 

“  I  don’t  agree  with  you,”  she  said  softly.  “  I  know 
people  when  they  are  married  are  not  always  happy. 
My  mother,  as  you  say,  was  happy — in  her  chil¬ 
dren  :  but  the  other  babies  died.  She  had  only  me 
left.  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  be  content  with 
that  sort  of  happiness.  I  would  rather  have  my 
music.” 

“  How  very  odd !”  he  thought,  gazing  at  her. 
“  Music  !  She  can  like  music  well  enough  to  make  up 
her  mind  not  to  marry  !  Well,  Humphrey  must  manage 
to  shake  her  resolution.  But  how  different  she  must 
be  from  ordinary  girls  !” 
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II. — FREDRIKA  BREMER — continued. 


FTER  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
IjaMroi  of  Sketches,  Fredrika’s  horizon  seemed  to 
clear.  Mentally  and  physically  she  re- 
covered ;  lukewarm  baths  had  a  healing 
effect  on  her  body,  the  eruption  on  her 
face  disappeared,  her  complexion  became  clear, 
and  she  was  bodily  as  one  new-born.  One  day 
*1’  as  she  walked  across  snow-covered  fields  just  as 
'VJ  the  sun  was  setting,  her  eyes  turned  to  the  flood  of 
^  purple  and  golden  glory  in  the  western  sky  ;  there 
^  came,  too,  across  the  wide  expanse  of  snow  a 
'*  breath  of  air  delicious  and  full  of  spring.  She 
looked  round,  and,  turning  her  thoughts  to  herself, 
asked,  “  Would  I  now  wish  to  die  ?”  For  the  first  time 
for  many  years  she  could  answer  “  No  !”  A  new  resur¬ 
rection  awoke  within  her,  though  she  could  not  explain 
why  or  how  it  had  come.  When  she  went  to  Stock¬ 
holm  with  her  improved  complexion  and  calmer  soul 


she  received  two  offers  of  marriage,  one  from  a  “  major 
with  arms  and  crest  on  his  seal,  and  an  estate  in  the 
country,”  but  both  these  offers  she  refused.  Her  ideas 
on  marriage  were  of  the  very  highest  kind  ;  as  to  her 
calling  as  an  authoress,  it  had  not  yet  attained  that  dignity 
and  importance  which  it  afterwards  did.  She  looked 
upon  it  as  a  sort  of  pastime.  Still,  encouraged  by  an 
occasional. word  of  praise,  she  began  a  second  volume 
of  Sketches.  Among  these  is  “  The  Solitary  One,” 
which,  though  morbid  and  melancholy,  has  a  silver 

lining  to  the  clouds  ;  and  the  first  part  of  “  The  H - 

Family.”  In  this  last  the  bright,  innocent,  playful 
humour  which  is  one  of  Fredrika’s  peculiar  gifts  came 
out  in  full  force ;  it  is  not  merely  to  be  seen  here  and 
there — it  pervades  the  whole  and  breathes  its  essence 
around.  The  discovery  of  it,  Fredrika  says,  was  quite 
unexpected  to  herself ;  it  started  out  from  those  gloomy 
Arsta  years  like  a  crimson  flower  from  a  grave.  This 
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volume  was  offered  to  a  Stockholm  publisher,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  have  anything  to  say  to  it ;  but  the  faithful 
Palmblad  undertook  to  print  it,  little  guessing  its  future 
fame,  and  that  it  would  be  translated  into  almost  all  the 
European  languages. 

Family  events,  too,  came  quickly  during  this  eventful 
year  of  1830.  Fredrika’s  father  died  in  the  summer, 
after  long  sufferings,  and  in  the  following  November, 
Charlotte,  the  good,  peaceful  “eldest,”  was  married,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  spent  in  the  family — 
full  of  innocent  joy  and  harmony.  And  now  at  last 
came  to  Fredrika  the  distinction  for  which  she  had  pined 
so  long,  and  to  which  she  had  become  half  indifferent. 
“  Go  where  you  will,”  writesone  puzzled  correspondent, 
“  you  hear  nothing  spoken  of  but  a  Lady  Bremer  or  a 
Miss  Bremer  who  has  written,”  &c.  The  Swedish 
Academy  awarded  her  their  large  gold  medal  for 
“  Genius  and  Taste.”  One  critic,  Brinckmann,  writes 
that  it  is  humiliating  to  think  that  the  first  volume  of 
Sketches  should  have  vegetated  for  more  than  two  years, 
and  not  one  of  the  critics  should  have  discovered  its 
merits.  “  I  am  acquainted  with  the  choicest  literature 
of  most  countries,”  he  adds,  “  but  I  defy  them  to  be 
able  to  produce  in  the  genre  which  you  have  chosen 
more  beautiful  or  true  pictures,  not  only  of  reality  but 
of  the  ideal  world  which  lives  and  breathes  around  us, 
and  all  this  with  such  genuine  unmistakable  woman¬ 
liness.  I  have  heard  some  silly  maidens  say,  ‘  She  must 
surely  have  been  assisted  by  some  man — some  scholar.’ 
Pardon  me,  they  know  not  what  they  say.”  To  all  this 
unlooked-for  praise  Fredrika  cries,  “It  is  absurd, 
absurd,  absurd !  I  believe  that  some  kind  fairy  has 
pronounced  some  hocus-pocus  on  me  and  my  little 
book  ;  the  sensation  which  it  creates  is  quite  ridiculous. 
It  is  now  the  ton  to  read  it ;  it  is  spoken  of  everywhere, 
and  so  is  its  authoress,  who  cannot  hope  now  to  remain 
anonymous.  I  am  obliged  to  listen  to  so  many  fine 
things  that  I  am  half  astonished  they  do  not  make  me 

quite  giddy.  ‘  The  H - Family’  especially  gets  the 

most  splendid  encomiums.”  And  then  Fredrika  tells  her 
sister  of  an  animated  evening  at  home  in  Stockholm, 
when  Franzen,  the  poet,  and  an  old  friend,  brought 
Brinckmann,  the  critic,  to  visit  her.  The  latter,  she 
says,  was  half  crazy ;  he  quoted  her  book  continually, 
and  said  she  had  not  read  it  properly  herself.  Then 
Franzen,  anxious  to  show  off  his  protegee,  asked  to  see 
her  paintings.  After  going  through  them  Brinckmann 
heard  that  she  was  also  a  musicietme.  “  Indeed  I  begin 
to  get  quite  tired  now,”  he  exclaimed.  He  finished  by 
going  down  on  his  knees  before  poor  astonished 
Fredrika. 

She  now  threw  herself  into  her  new  calling  with 
heart  and  soul,  and  her  intellectual  being  grew  and 
strengthened  every  day.  A  portrait  of  her,  taken  after 
she  had  entered  on  this  higher  stage  of  her  existence, 
gives  us  an  interesting  peep  of  what  she  was.  There 
is  a  wonderful  charm  of  humorous  sadness  in  the  face ; 
those  yearning,  thoughtful  eyes  have  wept,  but  they 
have  also  laughed ;  there  is  an  arch  piquancy  in  the 
expression,  and  an  undercurrent  of  penetrating  loving 
insignr  which  looks  into  the  world  with  something 
between  a  smile  and  a  sigh.  Fredrika  Bremer  has  often 


been  compared  to  Miss  Austen,  but  in  some  respects  she 
excels  her.  She  has  the  same  simple  truthfulness,  but 
she  has  a  broader  outlook  on  human  nature.  She  has 
a  more  poetical  soul ;  she  has  a  larger  sense  of  the 
“  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil.”  She  sees  the  weak¬ 
nesses,  the  oddities  of  others,  but  she  does  more  than 
see — she  feels  that  underneath  all  these  may  lie  a  nobler 
nature  than  is  dreamed  of. 

While  at  Stockholm  she  made  the  friendship  of  a 

Miss  Frances - ,  who  introduced  her  to  the  writings 

of  Bentham .  She  now  saw  that  the  more  clearly  her  intel¬ 
lect  could  be  trained  the  greater  would  become  her  means 
to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  and  to  be  happy  her¬ 
self.  The  old  childish  desire  for  living  awoke  within 
her.  “  I  beheld,”  she  says,  “  a  new  sun,  and  in  his 
light  a  paradise.  I  saw  the  road  I  ought  to  follow — 
how  I  would  and  could  rise  higher  and  higher  to  light 
and  truth,  and  every  step  would  bring  with  it  some  fruit 
for  my  fellow-men.  My  soul  rejoiced.” 

Another  offer  of  marriage  was  refused  about  this  time. 
The  wooer  wrote  with  so  much  warm  anxiety,  good¬ 
ness,  and  real  excellence  of  soul  that  Fredrika  was  deeply 
touched,  but  she  felt  that  she  had  placed  a  barrier  be¬ 
tween  herself  and  marriage,  “  that  one  cannot  unite  the 
vocations  of  wife  and  authoress  without  failing  in  both,” 
and  that  as  an  authoress  she  could  make  herself  as  useful 
as  her  powers  allowed. 

After  the  second  part  of  The  H -  Family,  The 

President's  Daughters  came  out.  The  story  is  related 
by  Mademoiselle  Ronnquist,  the  governess,  and  the 
first  chapter  begins  with  her  introduction  to  the 
president,  who  is  a  widower.  He  does  not  wish  his 
daughters  to  be  prodigies,  neither  does  he  wish  them 
to  be  brilliant,  vain,  learned,  or  pedantic ;  he  wishes 
them  to  be  capable  women,  good  housewives  and 
mothers.  They  may  read,  but  any  sort  of  book-learning 
is  not  allowed,  as  that  would  take  them  out  of  their 
sphere.  This  system,  however,  has  its  faults,  as  Mdlle. 
Ronnquist  soon  perceives  when  her  two  elder  pupils, 
Edla  and  Adelaide,  return  from  a  ball.  Edla  is  gloomy, 
austere,  and  forbidding  ;  Adelaide  is  lovely,  radiant,  and 
swanlike.  Edla  is  miserable  at  being  forced  into  society 
for  which  she  does  not  care ;  she  moves  like  a  dark 
shadow  beside  the  beautiful  admired  sister,  and  her 
strong  and  vigorous  intellect  is  allowed  to  find  no  scope 
whatever.  The  cast-iron  rules  of  the  President’s 
“blessed  wife”  treat  all  girls  alike,  whether  they  are 
beautiful  or  unattractive,  clever  or  stupid  ;  no  allowance 
is  to  be  made  for  individual  peculiarities.  Edla  is  not 
likely  to  be  married,  and  the  repressive  system  is  work¬ 
ing  injuriously  on  her  mind,  which  is  like  a  millstone  that 
will  grind  corn  if  it  has  corn  put  into  it,  but  if  not  will 
grind  itself.  Fredrika  Bremer  has  a  rare  faculty  for 
grouping  a  variety  of  characters  round  her  principal 
dramatis  persona,  and  these  are  not  turned  off  as  if  by 
machinery  :  they  have  all  a  life  of  their  own.  She  takes 
us  to  a  soiree,  and  we  get  intimate  with  the  noble  Count 
Alaric,  with  the  commonplace  Otto — both  Adelaide’s 
admirers — with  the  young  artist  Angelika  and  her  glow¬ 
ing  aspirations,  and  we  have  to  like  even  the  crotchety, 
well-meaning  President  himself.  We  know  all  about 
the  supper,  too,  the  oysters  and  heathcocks,  the  plovers’ 
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eggs  and  mushrooms,  the  cold  pike  and  crabs’  claws, 
the  delicate  lamb  cutlets  and  green  peas.  In  spite  of 
the  President’s  protests,  Edla’s  imprisoned  intellect  finds 
free  scope,  and  the  dark  clouds  are  rolled  away  from 
her  spirit,  which  demands  a  larger  outlet  than  house¬ 
keeping  cares  alone  can  give.  These  latter  are  not 
undervalued — far  from  it — but  Fredrika  Bremer  felt 
acutely  that  girls  should  be  treated  according  as  their 
peculiar  temperaments  and  faculties  dictate.  No  mere 
outline  of  plot  can  ever  give  an  idea  of  the  peculiar  charm 
of  her  wiitings  ;  the  style  is  everything  with  her;  rest 
le  ton  qul  fait  la  chanson ;  the  dainty  humour,  the  delicate 
touches  of  light  and  shade  make  every  page  attractive. 
There  is  something  quire  inimitable  in  her  way  of 
putting  things.  The  chapter  called  “  Unlucky  Days,” 
when  Mdlle.  Ronnquist  in  an  evil  hour  cuts  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  hair  so  short  that  he  is  ashamed  to  be  seen,  is  a 
marvel  of  innocent  playfulness. 

After  the  President's  Daughters  came  Nina,  a  sequel 
to  it,  and  this  was  followed  by  The  Neighbours, 
which  is  generally  considered  to  be  Miss  Bremer’s 
masterpiece.  Her  writings  were  now  not  only  known 
in  Sweden,  but  had  penetrated  to  Germany,  France, 
England,  and  America.  She  had  also  gained  a  larger 
knowledge  of  life,  she  had  spent  much  time  at  Chris- 
tianstadt,  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  with  her  sister,  and 
in  Norway  with  her  friend  the  Countess  W.  In 
The  Neighbours  she  has  attained  the  very  summit  of  easy 
naturalness,  that  art  of  concealing  art  which  is  one  of 
her  special  characteristics.  Fransiska,  the  heroine, 
tells  her  own  story  in  letters,  but  such  letters,  such 
graphic,  inimitable,  soul-discovering  letters  !  Take  the 
opening  paragraph  for  instance.  “  Here  I  am,  dear 
Maria,  in  my  own  house  and  home,  at  my  own  writing- 
table  and  sitting  beside  my  own  Bear.  And  who  is 
Bear  ?  you  will  probably  ask ;  who  should  he  be  but 
my  own  husband,  whom  I  call  Bear,  because  it  suits 
him  so  well  ?”  The  newly-married  Fransiska  and  her 
Bear  have  just  arrived  at  Rosenvik,  their  future  home, 
and  she  has  been  introduced  on  the  way  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  stepmother,  a  tall  eccentric  Genetalska,  whom 
she  found  playing  the  violin  while  her  servants  dance. 
The  two  half-brothers  and  their  wives,  the  prim  Jane 
Maria  and  the  spoiled  childish  Ebba,  soon  come  to  the 
front — in  fact,  we  get  acquainted  with  no  end  of 
“  neighbours” — with  the  gingery  old  maid.  Miss  Hel- 
levi  Husgafvel,  and  the  pure  and  lovely  Serena  Dahl. 
Fransiska  and  the  Bear  have  their  quarrels  ;  he  is  fond 
of  smoking  in  the  house,  which  she  forbids  ;  he  makes 
grimaces,  and  she  stops  his  mouth  with  her  sugar-cakes  ; 
sometimes  she  gives  in  to  him,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
following  passage : — 

“  A^in  a  little  strife.  It  is  dangerous  to  wake  the  slumbering 
lion.  The  scene  is  over  our  dessert. 

He.  My  dear  friend,  what  bonnet  do  you  think  of  wearing  this 
afternoon  ? 

Sue.  My  little  straw  bonnet  with  lilacs. 

He.  That!  Oh  no;  wear  the  white  crape  bonnet,  it  is  so 
lovely. 

She.  That !  My  only  state  and  gala  bonnet !  What  can  make 
you  think  of  that,  my  angel  ?  To  sit  in  the  cabriolet  in  the  dust, 
and  it  may  perhaps  rain - 

He.  Then  it  would  not  get  dusty. 

She.  How  witty  you  are !  but  then  the  rain  would  not  improve  it. 


H  E.  M}'  dear  Franskiii,  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  if  you 
wear  that  bonnet. 

Sue.  Then,  dearest  Bear,  I  will  wear  it  even  though  it  rained 
and  were  dusty  at  the  same  time. 

And  thus  I  go  to  put  on  the  white  bonnet.  What  would  Madame 
Folcken  say  if  she  saw  me  driving  on  a  country  road  in  it  ?  Our 
little  gardener  youth  serves  on  this  extraordinary  occasion  as  foot¬ 
man  in  a  grey  jacket  with  a  green  velvet  collar.” 

So  the  Bear  and  his  Bearess  set  off  on  their  tour  of 
visits,  but  alas !  the  rain  does  come  down,  and  the 
poor  bonnet  is  completely  spoiled.  Darker  shades 
than  these  come  into  the  story.  Ma  Chere  Mere, 
Bear’s  stepmother,  has  a  son  of  her  own,  Bruno,  who 
when  a  boy  committed  a  theft ;  with  the  spirit  of  a 
Roman  matron  she  cursed  him,  and,  stung  with  shame, 
he  ran  away  and  was  heard  of  no  more.  He  returns 
now  under  an  assumed  name  -,  his  is  a  dark,  gloomy, 
Byronic  nature  with  flashes  of  light  underneath.  He 
falls  in  love  with  Serena,  and  Ma  Chere  Mere  is  at 
length  reconciled  after  he  has  saved  her  life.  For  even 
the  most  hopeless  there  is  seen  to  be  light  and  trust ; 
the  torch  of  mutual  love  burns  unquenchably.  The 
character  of  La  Chere  Mere  is  remarkably  well  brought 
out ;  she  belongs  to  the  grand  old  race  of  the  Vikings, 
she  has  a  store  of  pithy  proverbs,  and  is  true  and  just 
to  the  core,  though  at  times  rough  and  stern.  As  to  Fran¬ 
siska,  we  get  to  know  her  as  well  as  an  intimate  friend. 
After  reading  The  Neighbours  Charlotte  Bronte  said  she 
thought  everybody  would  fancy  that  she  had  taken  her 
conception  of  Jane  Eyre’s  character  from  that  of  Fran¬ 
siska,  and  persisted  in  saying  that  Fransiska  was  Jane 
Eyre  married  to  a  good-natured  Bear  of  a  Swedish 
surgeon.  Some  resemblance  there  may  be,  but  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte,  with  all  her  power,  could  never  have 
touched  off  individual  traits  with  half  the  delicacy  and 
lightness  that  Miss  Bremer  has  shown.  “  The  Neigh¬ 
bours,"  says  Miss  Bremer  modestly,  “  has  many  faults, 
but  I  have  good  hopes  for  future  sketches.” 

She  made  much  use  of  her  two  years’  stay  at  Tomb, 
in  Norway  ;  the  scenery  and  manners  of  the  people 
had  a  particular  charm  for  her.  “  I  notice,”  she  says 
in  one  of  her  letters,  “greater  simplicity  than  in  Sweden  ; 
the  housekeeper  prepares  the  dinner  and  other  meals, 
and  then  goes  with  La  Comtesse  to  pay  visits  and  to  balls. 
She  says  “  thou”  to  the  daughters  of  the  house,  and 
her  voice  and  opinion  is  listened  to  on  all  matters. 
The  steward  at  Tomb  goes  to  dine  with  Baron  W. 
without  being  invited,  he  occupies  as  a  guest  the  seat 
of  honour  at  table,  the  host  converses  with  him  as 
with  one  equal  in  rank.  They  show  him  the  young 
ladies’  embroidery  ;  they  chat  with  him,  and  he  dances 
with  them  when  there  is  an  opportunity.”  Miss  Bremer’s 
story  Strife  and  Peace  is  a  study  of  Norwegian  life. 
Susanna,  the  bright  capable  housekeeper  of  the  Lady 
Astred,  stands  up  most  amusingly  for  her  native 
country,  Sweden,  while  Harald,  the  steward,  takes  the 
part  of  Norway.  “  God  loves  Sweden  the  best,”  says 
Susanna.  “Norway  say  I,”  answers  Harald;  and  so 
the  strife  goes  on,  till  at  last  the  whole  party  are  lost 
in  a  snowstorm  ;  Susanna  saves  Harald’s  life,  he  mar¬ 
ries  her,  and  finally  there  is  peace,  and  she  agrees  to 
give  him  his  favourite  Norwegian  dish  of  “  fruit-soup 
with  little  herrings.”  Along  with  all  these  humorous 
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scenes  there  are  capital  descriptions  of  the  beautiful 
valleys  and  rock  shapes  of  Norway,  its  snowfields  and 
woods.  Meanwhile  changes  had  happened  in  the 
Bremer  family ;  August,  the  younger  son  (the  cornet 

in  the  H - family),  died  in  1832  ;  and  Hedda,  her 

mother’s  and  sisters’  darling,  five  years  afterwards. 
The  Home,  one  of  Fredrika  Bremer’s  best  and  longest 
works,  was  produced  in  1839,  when  her  powers  were 
fully  matured.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  much 
variety  as  in  The  Neighbours,  but  we  are  made  most 
intimate  friends  with  a  family  circle — Judge  Frank,  the 
master  of  the  house ;  Elise,  the  house-mother  ;  Louise, 
the  good  useful  “  eldest Petrea,  the  flighty  eccentric 
one ;  Eva,  the  beauty ;  Leonore,  the  invalid ;  and 
Gabrielle,  the  pet.  Then  there  is  Henrik,  the  only 
son,  his  mother’s  summer-child.  How  well  we  learn 
to  know  every  one  of  these  can  only  be  seen  in  the 
delightful  pages  of  The  Home.  The  family  drink 
coffee,  eat  sugar-biscuits,  laugh  at  the  tutor ;  Elise 
writes  a  novel  in  secret  which  her  husband  calls  “  trash 
she  is  in  despair  that  she  has  no  “  roast”  when  her 
husband  brings  in  his  old  flame  Emilie  to  dinner,  and 
embraces  the  friendly  Mrs.  Gemilla  when  she  produces 
two  chickens  out  of  her  voluminous  bag.  So  the  life 
is  lived  till  Louise  marries  the  tutor  and  Petrea  turns 
out  an  authoress.  In  the  end  the  whole  party,  in¬ 
cluding  Louise’s  eight  berserkers,  drink  a  skal  for 
peace  on  earth.  There  is  little  plot  in  The  Home,  and 
yet  it  is  so  charming,  so  original,  and  so  lifelike,  that 
few  books  of  the  kind  can  be  compared  to  it.  Another 
point  of  interest  is  the  character  of  Petrea.  When 
Fredrika  Bremer  says,  “  That  which  was  a  fountain  of 
disquiet  in  Petrea  is  now  become  a  fountain  of  quiet,” 
we  feel  that  she  is  speaking  also  of  herself.  The 
Home  is  not  always  a  Paradise  on  earth,  there  is  some¬ 
times  “  sour  paste,”  but  as  the  judge  says,  “  Want  and 
care,  disturbing,  nay,  even  bitter  hours  may  come,  but 
they  will  also  go,  and  the  bonds  of  love  and  truth  will 
give  consolation — nay,  even  will  give  strength.” 

Miss  Bremer  now  began  to  feel  a  longing  for  strange 
scenes.  She  knew  her  own  country  well ;  she  knew 
the  pine  forest  of  Nordland  and  the  mountain  of  Avasaxa, 
where  on  St.  John’s  Eve  the  sun  is  never  seen  to  set ; 
she  knew  the  wondrous  falls  of  Trollhatta  and  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Wettern  Lake,  but  she  wished  for  some¬ 
thing  different.  She  determined  to  go  to  America,  where 
her  books  had  already  procured  her  a  warm  welcome. 
In  the  summer  of  18^9  she  sailed  for  New  York.  What 
her  impressions  were  of  the  United  States  and  of  Cuba 
she  has  given  in  her  Homes  of  the  Nenv  W irld.  On  her 
return  she  was  greeted  by  the  unexpected  news  of  her 
sister  Agatha’s  death — that  sister  whom  she  called  “  her 
innermost.”  She  now  resumed  her  old  occupations  at 
Stockholm.  Since  her  visit  to  America  she  was  more 
dian  ever  an  apostle  for  the  “  emancipation  of  women 
she  had  studied  the  condition  of  her  own  sex  in  different 
countries,  and  she  was  now  perfectly  certain  that  in 
Sweden  there  were  many  grievances  which  ought  to  be 
redressed.  There  was  at  that  time  a  law  by  which 
every  unmarried  woman  of  any  age  was  declared 
a  minor  during  her  parents’  lifetime.  The  only  way  in 
which  she  could  obtain  her  freedom,  or  receive  any 


property  that  might  be  left  to  her,  was  by  going  befor 
a  court  of  law  and  demanding  a  legal  document  by  which 
she  was  declared  to  be  freed  from  the  guardianship  of 
her  parents.  Such  a  step  few  unmarried  women  cared 
to  take,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they  remained  in 
a  state  of  pupilage  nearly  all  their  lives — unable  to  act 
for  themselves,  unable  to  marry  without  their  parents’ 
consent,  and  completely  fettered  by  a  cruel  and  unjust 
law  which  “  God  never  made.”  Fredrika  with  her 
additional  experience  now  began  to  wage  war  against 
this  state  of  bondage.  Hertha,  her  last  novel,  is  written 
with  a  purpose — written  to  show  how  fatally  the  law  of 
treating  women  of  seven  or  eight  and  twenty  as  minors 
would  work  on  a  powerful,  impetuous,  and  yet  affec¬ 
tionate  nature.  Hertha  shrank  from  exposing  her 
avaricious  father  (who  had  appropriated  her  mother’s 
fortune,  rightly  due  to  herself  and  her  sisters)  before  a 
court  of  law,  yet  she  bitterly  felt  her  dependent  con¬ 
dition.  Her  eager  aspirations  were  cramped  and  ridi¬ 
culed,  and  her  weariness  at  the  dull,  meaningless  days 
before  her  fell  on  her  soul  like  a  mist.  “  How  happy 
are  men,”  she  cries,  “  who  can  study  the  arts  and 
sciences ! — who  can  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  true,  and  then  go  out  into  the  world 
and  share  the  wisdom  they  have  learned,  the  good 
which  they  have  found  !  I  would  have  lived  on  bread 
and  water,  and  have  thought  myself  only  too  happy  if 
I  could  have  barned  what  young  men  learn  at  schools 
and  colleges,  if  I  had  enjoyed  freedom  to  choose  my 
own  path  by  my  own  struggles.”  Hertha’s  touching 
love  for  her  dying  sister  Alma,  and  her  successful  rescue 
of  the  father  who  has  injured  her  from  a  fire  by  which 
his  house  is  destroyed,  shows  her  character  in  another 
light.  Her  conversations  with  Yngve  Nordin,  the 
young  engineer,  and  her  opening  of  a  school  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  give  Miss  Br.;mer  many 
opportunities  for  unfolding  her  ideas  respecting  her  own 
sex.  The  end  is  sad,  for  Yngve,  after  waiting  seven 
years  for  Hertha,  dies  when  they  have  been  married 
a  few  months.  But  Miss  Bremer  cannot  help  being 
humorous,  and  the  wooing  of  Dr.  Hedermann,  when  he 
asks  Jugsborg  Uggia  if  she  has  ever  called  him  “a 
dromedary,”  is  as  amusing  as  anything  in  The  Neigh¬ 
bours.  There  are  many  extravagances  in  Hertha,  but 
there  is  much  that  is  good  and  noble.  We  feel  better 
as  we  read  it ;  we  feel  the  influence  of  an  exalted  nature 
which  longs  to  see  women  rising  higher  and  higher,  and 
joining  with  their  brother  men  in  one  common  aim — the 
purifying  and  ennobling  of  the  world.  She  even  went 
so  far  on  the  subject  of  women’s  rights  that  she  thought 
women  ought  to  prepare  themselves  in  the  public  schools 
to  be  lecturers,  professors,  judges,  and  physicians.  One 
grievance  she  lived  to  see  removed  :  a  new  law  was 
passed  by  which  unmarried  women  in  Sweden  attain 
their  majority  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  A  school  was 
also  formed  in  Stockholm  for  the  education  of  female 
teachers.  When  the  cholera  broke  out  Fredrika  Bremer 
was  the  president  of  a  ladies’  association  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers  ;  she  also  visited  the  prisons,  helped  to 
establish  a  deaf  and  dumb  school,  an  asylum  for  the 
infirm,  and  to  build  a  better  class  of  labourers’  cottages. 

The  influence  which  she  exercised  on  literature  was 
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a  most  important  one.  When  she  first  began  to  write, 
French  novels  of  a  most  injurious  tendency  were  spread¬ 
ing  their  poison  far  and  wide  on  the  Continent,  but  when 
her  Sketches  appeared  their  simple  original  charm  was  at 
once  felt ;  they  were  read  and  re-read  ;  edition  after 
edition  was  called  for,  especially  in  Germany.  She 
makes  her  readers  feel  at  home  wherever  she  takes 
them  ;  whether  amongst  the  passengers  on  a  Nordland 
steamboat,  in  the  little  gossiping  town  of  Kungskbping, 
amongst  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  a  family  circle,  or 
with  the  sightseers  in  the  iron  mines  of  Dalecarlia,  a 
fresh  air,  a  fragrance  as  of  pine  forests  comes  with  her — 
she  brings  an  atmosphere  of  brightness,  innocence,  and  joy. 

One  long  journey  she  took  alone  before  her  death. 
She  went  to  Greece,  Italy,  and  Palestine,  and  wrote 
Life  in  the  Old  World,  translated  by  Mary  Howitt,  which 


gives  her  impressions  of  this  five  years’  journey.  Her 
old  home  of  Arsta  had  passed  into  other  hands,  but  she 
found  that  the  inmates  were  glad  and  happy  to  receive 
her  amongst  them.  In  the  spring  of  1865  she  went  to 
them,  and  never  had  she  been  so  calm  and  happy.  She 
had  once  had  a  dream  which  foretold  that  she  would 
die  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  When  she  was  taken  ill  in 
December  she  said  to  her  sister,  “  You  know  this  is  not 
my  death  year.”  But  the  inflammation  of  her  lungs  in¬ 
creased,  and  she  died  on  the  31st  of  December,  1865. 
She  often  looked  round  on  the  surrounding  country 
which  she  had  loved  so  well,  and  said,  “  Light,  eternal 
light.”  Oi^er  her  grave  is  inscribed,  according  to  her 
own  wish,  the  words — 

“When  I  called  lpon  the  Lord,  He  delivered  me  our 

OF  ALL  MY  TROUBLE.” 


THE  PILGRIMAGE  TO  KEEVLAR. 
{From  the  German.) 

I. 


HE  mother  stands  at  the  lattice. 

The  son  on  the  sick-bed  lies  j 
“  To  see  the  great  procession, 

Canst  thou  not,  William,  rise  r” 

“  I’m  all  too  sick,  my  mother. 

To  see  or  to  hear,”  he  said  ; 

“And  oh,  my  heart  it  is  heavy. 

With  thinking  of  Gretchen,  dead.” 

“Arise,  we  will  to  Keevlar 
Take  book  and  rosary  ; 

The  holy  Virgin  she  healeth 
Thy  wounded  heart  for  thee.” 

The  silken  banners  are  waving. 

There  riseth  the  choral  tone ; 

And  thus  it  comes,  the  procession. 

Through  the  town  on  the  Rhine,  Cologne. 

Wends  with  the  others  the  matron  ; 

Her  son  she  leadeth  now  ; 

Both  in  the  chorus  joining, 

“  Hail,  Mary,  praised  be  thou  !” 

II. 

At  Keevlar  the  Virgin  Mary 
Is  deck’d  in  garments  gay. 

For  much  there  is  to  accomplish. 

Much  sick  folk  cometh  to-day. 

And  with  them  they  bring,  the  sick  ones. 

As  offerings  fair  and  meet. 

Limbs  that  of  wax  are  fashioned. 

Many  waxen  hands  and  feet. 

To  him  who  a  wax  hand  offers. 

Will  heal  on  his  hand  the  wound ; 

The  cripple  who  brings  a  wax  foot. 

His  foot  will  grow  firm  and  sound. 

There  are  many  who  dance  on  the  lope  now. 
To  Keevlar  on  crutches  went  in  ; 

There  are  many  could  stir  ne’er  a  finger. 
Who  now  play  the  violin. 

The  mother  took  a  wax-light. 

And  fashioned  therefrom  a  heart, 

“  Come,  offer  thou  that  to  the  Virgin, 

And  so  shall  she  heal  thy  smart.” 


The  son  took  the  wax-light,  sighing, 
Went  sighing  to  bring  his  dole. 

The  tear-drop  welled  from  his  eyelid. 
The  word  welled  forth  from  his  souL 
“  Thou  pure  and  spotless  maiden. 

Thou  blest  of  God  on  high. 

Thou  Queen  of  highest  heaven. 

Hear  thou  my  anguish- cry. 

My  dwelling,  and  my  mother’s. 

Was  in  Cologne,  the  town — 

The  town  which  many  hundred 
Churches  and  chapels  doth  own. 

And  next  to  us  lived  Gretchen, 

But  dead,  alack  is  she  ; 

I  bring  thee  a  wax  heart,  Mary — 

Heal  thou  this  heart  for  me. 

Heal  thou  my  heart  that’s  wounded, 
And  early  and  late  I  vow 
To  pray  and  to  sing  devoutly. 

Hail,  Mary  !  praised  be  thou  !” 

III. 

The  sick  son  and  his  mother 
Asleep  in  the  chamber  were. 

When  lo  !  the  holy  Virgin 
All  silently  entered  there. 

She  bent  her  over  the  sick  one. 

And  on  his  heart  did  lay 
So  softly  her  healing  finger. 

And  smiled,  and  went  her  way. 

The  mother  saw  in  a  vision 
All  this — and  saw  yet  more  ; 

Then  started  she  from  her  slumbers. 
The  dogs  they  barked  so  sore. 

And  there  lay  stretched  before  her 
Her  son,  and  he  was  dead ; 

There  played  on  his  ashen  features 
The  light  of  the  morning  red. 

Then  folded  her  hands  the  mother ; 

She  felt — she  knew  not  how  ; 
Devoutly  sang  she  in  whispers, 

“  Hail,  Mary  !  praised  be  thou  !” 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  HEDGED  WITH  THORNS.” 


PART  III. 

CHAPTER  II. 

AN  ECLAIRCISSEMENT. 

“And  still,  among,  most  bitter  words  they  spake. 

Most  shameful,  most  unrighteous,  most  untrue. 

That  they  the  mildest  man  alive  would  make 
Forget  his  patience,  and  yield  vengeance  due.” 

A  Spexseb. 

fix 

N£  morning  the  key  of  Christian’s  sitting- 
^oom  did  turn  up  unexpectedly,  but  still 
Alick  delayed  the  search  among  her 
belongings.  He  had  not  yet  quite  re- 
solved  what  to  do  about  Mrs.  Arbuthnot’s 
part  in  the  search.  That  she  would  be 
uncommonly  keen  in  pouncing  on  the  faintest 
shadow  of  a  clue  he  knew  well,  but  then  he 
1^1  did  not  altogether  approve  of  mixing  her  up 
w '  so  much  with  his  affairs  ;  he  was  half  inclined 
to  unravel  himself  whatever  knots  might 
*  come  in  his  way.  When  a  kite  is  once  set 
flying  every  little  puff  of  wind  sends  it  higher 
and  higher  into  the  air.  A  puff  of  wind  came  to  Alick’s 
kite  one  morning  when  he  was  standing  at  the  window 
watching  the  horses  as  they  were  ridden  out  to  be 
exercised.  Last  of  all  came  Flick  and  Flock,  Eustace’s 
memorable  present,  which  Tim  Mulloy  was  holding  in 
with  some  difficulty  as  she  pranced  and  curveted  along 
the  gravel. 

“  Hullo  !”  cried  Alick,  coming  to  the  door,  “  let  me 
have  a  look  at  that  mare.  She’s  not  a  bad  bit  of  blood 
after  all.” 

“  Faith  she’s  not,  sir,”  answered  Tim,  touching  his 
cap.  “  There’s  not  the  match  ov  her  in  the  whole 
counthry  round,  and  it’s  the  misthress  that  likes  a  ride 
on  her  well.  Many’s  the  time  I’ve  seen  the  captain — 
God  rest  his  sowl ! — standin’  there  beyant  at  the  moun- 
tin’-block,  wid  his  hand  shadin’  his  eyes,  and  he  lookin’ 
after  her  as  proud  as  a  king  to  see  her  goin’  out.  He’s 
often  tould  me  he  niver  seen  a  faymale  lady  wid  a  betther 
sate  on  a  horse  nor  what  she  has ;  and  though  Miss 
Rose  Desmond  ’ud  take  leps  that  'ud  bate  Banagher, 
he’d  far  sooner  see  the  misthress  in  the  saddle,  she’s 
such  a  light  hand,  and  for  all  as  stiddy  as  a  rock. 
‘  Take  care  of  Flick  and  Flock,  Tim,’  he’d  say  to  me, 
‘  for  the  misthress  sets  great  store  by  her,  and  sure  it 
was  for  her  I  got  her  down  from  Knocknaroon.” 

“  Go  about  your  business,  can’t  you  ?”  cried  Alick  ; 
“  that’s  enough  of  your  nonsense  for  once ;  and  look 
here,  don’t  be  giving  that  brute  too  much  exercise.  I 
shall  send  her  to  Ballinasloe  next  month,  and  sell  her 
for  what  she  will  bring.” 

“  Is  it  sell  her  ?”  asked  Tim  incredulously. 


“  Yes,  you  blockhead ;  don’t  you  hear  what  I 
say  ?” 

“  And  she  the  captain’s  own  choosing,  and  the  mis¬ 
thress  that  thinks  such  a  power  of  her  !” 

“  What’s  that  to  me,  you  fool  ?  Do  you  think  I  am 
going  to  have  expensive  horses  eating  their  heads  off  in 
my  stable  for  nothing  ?  Mrs.  Hazell  scarcely  ever  rides, 
and  I  have  no  wish  that  she  should  ;  as  to  the  captain, 
it  is  not  horses  he  is  taken  up  with  now.” 

And  Alick  strolled  away.  There  was  not  much  in 
this  last  cud  which  had  been  thrust  under  his  teeth,  still 
with  ingenuity  a  good  deal  might  be  extracted  from  it. 

“  Have  I  been  actually  made  the  butt  of  my  own 
servants  ?”  he  thought.  “  Have  they  too  seen  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  have  they  been  laughing  in  their  sleeves 
at  me  while  I  knew  nothing  of  it  ?  This  is  intolerable.” 

He  had  hardly  got  as  far  as  the  stables  when  he  found 
himself  violently  confronted  by  Mr.  Hewson,  who  was 
rushing  on  at  his  usual  speed,  his  head,  spectacles,  and 
shoulders  stooped  forward  and  his  tall  steeple  hat  set 
askew  on  his  mat  of  shaggy  grey  hair.  Mr.  Hewson 
came  to  a  sudden  halt  when  he  saw  who  was  before  him. 

“  Mr.  Hazell,  I  ask  pardon,”  said  he.  **  I  am  taking 
a  more  immediate  route  to  Knocknaroon  Abbey.  By 
pursuing  the  mountain  path  I  avoid  the  more  circuitous 
route  of  the  highway,  and  to-day  I  am  contemplating  a 
visit  to  your  cousin’s  tomb.  I  consider  it  to  be  a  sacred 
duty  to  make  occasional  pilgrimages  to  the  last  resting- 
places  of  those  dear  to  us,  and  who  so  dear  or  so  beloved 
as  Eustace  Hazell  ?” 

“  Umph  !”  ejaculated  Alick. 

“  And  this  reminds  me,”  continued  Mr.  Hewson,  “  of 
an  inquiry  which  I  have  long  intended  to  make  to  you, 
whether  you  contemplate  erecting  a  monumental  or 
tabular  inscription  to  the  memory  of  your  deceased  and 
ever-to-be-regretted  relative  ?” 

“A  tablet  to  Eustace  I  suppose  you  mean,”  answered 
Alick.  “  I  did  think  about  it  at  one  time,  but  the  fact 
is,  Mr.  Hewson,  just  at  present  I  have  no  intentions  of 
the  kind.  After  all,  what  use  are  tablets  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  ?  They  are  extremely  expensive,  and  what  advan¬ 
tage  are  they  to  any  one  ?” 

“  As  to  the  pecuniary  expenditure,  I  should  not  have 
imagined  that  that  would  be  any  consideration  with 
you.” 

“lam  not  so  sure  about  that.  What  with  one  thing 
and  another,  Eustace’s  share  in  the  property  has  been  so 
eaten  into  this  year  that  I  am  very  little  the  better  for  it.” 

“  I  was  given  to  understand  that  your  income  would 
be  greatly  supplemented  at  his  decease,  the  whole  of  his 
estate  having  accrued  to  you.” 

“  Accrued  to  me,  as  you  call  it,  it  may  have  done, 
but  you  forget  the  legacy  duty,  Mr.  Hewson ;  you 
forget  the  letters  of  administration  I  have  had  to 
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take  out,  and  all  these  things  cost  money.  Expenses 
keep  cropping  up  every  day  ;  he  has  actually  left  more 
than  a  dozen  old  pensioners,  whom  I  have  to  pay  every 
week.  I  am  positively  drained  on  all  sides,  and  you 
come  here  talking  of  tablets.  Tablets  indeed  !” 

“  The  majority  of  individuals  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted,”  answered  Mr.  Hewson,  “  think  but  little  of 
pecuniary  (Xpenditure  when  they  desire  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  their  departed  friends.  Mrs.  Hazell  does  not 
share  your  opinions  that  I  am  aware  of.  Just  before 
her  departure  I  had  a  private  interview  with  her,  and 
she  transmitted  to  me  a  valuable  trinket  which  had  been 
presented  to  her  by  some  member  of  her  family.  ‘  I 
wish,  Mr.  Hewson,’  she  said,  ‘  that  you  would  dispose 
of  this,  and  expend  the  proceeds  on  having  the  church¬ 
yard  at  Knocknaroon  properly  attended  to.  It  is  in  a 
lamentable  state  at  present  (which  indeed  was  the  case) ; 
the  nettles  {urtic^r,  as  I  should  say)  must  be  cleared 
away,  the  long  grass  must  be  removed,  and  some  ever¬ 
green  shrubs  {Buxus semper  vivan,  Mr.  Hazell,  or  taxus 
baccata)  planted  at  intervals.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  it  as 
it  is.*  The  tears  were  absolutely  in  her  eyes  as  she 
spoke.  I  have  religiously  attended  to  her  request,  and 
I  am  now  on  my  way  to  ascertain  that  everything  is  still 
being  carried  out  as  she  desired.’’ 

“  What  the  deuce  business  was  it  of  hers  ?”  exclaimed 
Alick. 

“  I  am  astonished  to  hear  such  language  proceeding 
from  your  lips,”  observed  Mr.  Hewson.  “  Your  con¬ 
jugal  partner,  I  am  given  to  understand,  regarded  Captain 
Hazell  with  the  most  tender  and  sisterly  affection.  Who 
can  wonder  at  it  ?  And  she,  in  common  with  us  all, 
has  deeply  deplored  his  melancholy  and  untimely  end.” 

Alick  turned  abruptly  on  his  heel,  and  Mr.  Hewson 
proceeded  on  his  errand.  Wherever  Alick  went  some 
grains  attached  themselves  to  the  now  formidable  ball 
which  had  only  been  set  in  motion  a  few  days  before. 
He  noticed  that  the  letter  which  he  hid  written  to 
Christian  ordering  her  home,  and  which  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  to  send  or  not,  had  been  posted 
accidentally,  and  he  hardly  knew  whether  to  be  glad  or 
sorry.  One  thing  was,  however,  certain — the  search 
among  her  papers  must  be  made  now  or  not  at  all.  He 
had  the  key  of  the  little  sitting-room  in  his  hand  when 
a  carriage  drove  to  the  door  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot 
stepped  out. 

“  Well,  Alick  !  well,  my  poor  friend  !”  she  exclaimed, 
extending  her  lavender-gloved  fingers,  “  is  there  any¬ 
thing  new  ?  Have  you  succeeded  in  making  any  fresh 
discoveries  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  discoveries,’’  he 
answered  sulkily,  “  and  I  wish  you  would  not  apply  the 
word  ‘  poor’  to  me,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot ;  I  really  cannot 
see  the  force  of  it.’ 

“  I  am  sorry  indeed  if  my  sympathy  carries  me  too 
far,”  replied  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  pensively.  “  But  you  do 
not  hear  the  gossiping  remarks  that  are  circulating  around 
you  ;  /  do,  and  they  awaken  in  me  the  most  profound 
feelings  of  compassion  that  you  should  be  placed  in 
such  a  painful,  such  a  distressing  position.  Only  yes¬ 
terday  Captain  Newbolt  was  dining  with  us,  and  he 
mentioned  to  Mr.  Desmond  and  myself— not  to  Rose, 


of  course — that  he  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  that 
Eustace  should  have  been  perpetually  running  after 
Mrs.  Hazell,  wanting  to  walk  with  her  and  hanging  on 
every  word  she  said,  while  on  her  part  the  devotion 
was  equally  great ;  and  that  all  the  time  you  should 
never — to  use  Captain  Newbolt’s  funny  expression — 
have  smelt  a  rat,  but  have  looked  on  with  the  most 
extraordinary  equanimity,  and  seemed  utterly  callous  to 
all  that  went  on.  Captain  Newbolt  said,  quite  laughing 
as  he  spoke,  that  he  really  believed  if  Eustace  had  em¬ 
braced  your  wife  before  your  face  you  would  have  said 
nothing,  but  have  looked  on  quite  coolly,  as  if  such  a 
pterformance  was  perfectly  selon  les  regies.” 

“Did  he  say  that?”  asked  Alick,  with  a  sharp 
glance. 

“  He  did  indeed.” 

“  Then  he  had  no  business  to  say  it.  I  was  thinking 
just  now,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  of  adopting  your  suggestion 
and  looking  through  Christian’s  letters  and  papers  ;  not 
that  I  really  think  anything  of  importance  will  be  found 
there,  but  just  for  my  own  satisfaction.” 

“  Exactly  so,”  cried  Mrs.  Arbuthnot — “  exactly  so. 
As  I  observed  the  other  day,  your  wife  is  scarcely  sus¬ 
pected  of  anything  more  than  a  few — ahem  ! — indiscre¬ 
tions — of  showing  in  too  obvious  a  way  her  very  marked 
preference  for  your  cousin  Eustace  ;  but  still  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  know  how  far  that  preference  went, 
and  I  doubt  not  we  may  find  some  little  proofs  which 
may  throw  more  light  on  what  must  be  to  you  a  most 
engrossing  subject.” 

Alick  made  no  answer,  but  silently  unlocked  the  door 
of  Christian’s  sanctum.  It  was  exactly  in  the  state  which 
she  had  left  it  in.  Books  were  scattered  on  the  table  ; 
withered  flowers,  dead  and  dry,  drooped  in  the  vases  ; 
blotting-paper,  ink,  and  pens  were  on  the  davenport  by 
the  window ;  but  the  canary  and  its  cage  were  gone. 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot  seated  herself  in  a  low  rocking-chair — 
the  same  which  Christian  generally  used — and  lightly 
passed  a  scented  handkerchief  over  her  face. 

“  I  wonder  Mrs.  Hazell  has  not  more  pretty  knick- 
knackeries,”  she  said,  looking  round.  “  I  believe  she 
affects  a  sort  of  stoical  simplicity,  and  despises  such 
things.  That  mignonette,  too,  in  the  window,  what  a 
powerful  perfume  it  has  !  it  is  quite  overcoming.  Mrs. 
Hazell  always  has  too  many  plants  growing  in  her 
rooms  ;  now  I  prefer  essence  de  millejleurs,  or  patchouli, 
or  something  of  that  kind  ;  they  seem  to  me  far  more 
refreshing  and  wholesome  than  those  wild  common 
flower  scents  which  every  poor  person  can  procure  for  a 
few  pence.  Have  you  stumbled  across  anything,  Alick  ?” 

For  Alick  was  turning  out  the  contents  of  the  daven¬ 
port,  and  was  now  at  the  last  drawer. 

“  No,”  he  answered  surlily,  and  with  a  fair  conscious¬ 
ness  of  shame  which  he  could  not  altogether  conceal 
— “  no,  there  is  nothing  here  but  a  few  account-books.” 
And  he  thrust  them  back  again,  and  shut  the  drawers 
with  a  bang. 

“  Turn  this  side,”  suggested  Mrs.  Arbuthnot — “  per¬ 
haps  there  may  be  something  more  interesting  there. 
What  a  number  of  books  your  wife  has  !”  she  continued, 
taking  one  from  the  table.  “  What  is  this  ? — German, 

I  declare.  Mrs.  Hazell  is  quite  a  literary  character. 
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ihen ;  sets  up  to  be  a  blue,  I  suppose.  *  Jean  Paul 
Richter !’ — who  on  earth  was  he  ?  I  have  always  under¬ 
stood  that  German  literature  had  most  dangerous,  not 
to  say  atheistical,  tendencies,  and  that  it  was  very  likely 
to  inspire  a  distaste  for  the  sober  realities  of  domestic  life. 
I  wonder,  Alick,  you  allowed  your  wife  to  indulge  in 
k.  Ah  !  what  is  that  you  have  got  there  ?” 

“  Only  some  old  letters  from  Barley  Hill,”  answered 
Alick,  throwing  down  the  bundle.  “  I  have  read  them 
all  long  ago.  Come!  I  don’t  see  any  advantage  in 
wasting  our  time  here ;  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  to 
Snd.” 

“  Not  so  fast,  my  good  friend,”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Arbuthnot,  gliding  swiftly  past  him.  “  Unlock  this 
little  cabinet,  if  you  please  ;  Mrs.  Hazell  was  no  doubt 
well  aware  of  what  she  was  about ;  she  was  far  too 
cautious  to  keep  her  treasures  in  the  first  hiding-place 
which  might  present  itself.” 

But  drawer  after  drawer  and  corner  after  corner  was 
duly  turned  out,  and  still  nothing  beyond  a  few  memo- 
nandum-books  and  some  bundles  of  old  letters  was 
brought  to  light.  Even  Mrs.  Arbuthnot’s  countenance 
fell. 

“  Come,”  said  Alick,  “  we  have  searched  everywhere, 
and  you  see  it  is  no  use.  I  told  you  so.  Whatever 
Christian’s  faults  may  be,  I  believe  she  has  nothing  to 
conceal.” 

“  But  we  have  not  searched  quite  everywhere,”  re¬ 
turned  Mrs.  Arbuthnot.  “  Look,  you  did  not  observe 
this,”  and,  touching  a  spring,  a  secret  drawer  at  the 
back  of  the  little  cabinet  flew  open.  “  Now,”  she 
cried,  turning  triumphantly  to  Alick,  “  I  am  convinced 
that  you  will  have  visible  signs  of  the  state  of  your 
wife’s  affections.” 

One  by  one  the  contents  of  the  drawer  were  pulled 
slowly  out.  First  came,  folded  carefully  on  the  top,  a 
large  Indian  silk  handkerchief,  the  same  which  Eustace 
had  bound  round  Christian’s  arm  the  day  of  the  memo¬ 
rable  adventure  on  Knocknaroon  Hill,  and  Alick  recog¬ 
nised  it  instantly.  Then  came  a  little  parcel  wrapped 
in  tissue-paper.  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  tore  it  open,  and  out 
fell  Eustace’s  scarf-pin  with  its  solitary  diamond. 

“  My  gracious !”  cried  Alick,  “  if  I  have  not  been 
searching  for  that  pin  everywhere.  I  could  not  imagine 
what  had  become  of  it.  It  ought  to  be  mine ;  that  stone 
is  worth  something.  What  does  Christian  mean  by 
hoarding  it  up  here  ?” 

“Ah  I”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  with  a  significant 
smile,  “  what  does  she  mean  ?  That  indeed  would  pass 
the  comprehension  of  innocent  people  like  you  and  me. 
But  look  at  these  notes  read  them,  Alick,  read  them — 
they  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance.” 

Alick  opened  the  first.  The  dry  crackling  of  the 
paper  in  the  silent  room  sounded  strange  and  sepulchral ; 
it  seemed  like  a  voice  from  the  dead.  The  writing  was 
hastily  scribbled  and  almost  illegible  ;  the  date  belonged 
to  an  early  period  of  Eustace’s  visit.  Mrs.  Arbuthnot 
peeped  slily  over  Alick’s  shoulder,  and  sometimes  sug¬ 
gested  a  phrase  or  a  letter,  as  together  they  with  diffi¬ 
culty  deciphered  the  following  words  : — 

“  Dear  Chrissie, — Don’t  wait  dinner  for  me  this 
evening.  I  am  going  to  remain  at  Ballintrague.  There 


is  to  be  a  Friendly  Brothers’  dinner  at  the  Club-house, 
and  afterwards  I  may  see  some  of  my  election  chums, 
so  I  can’t  possibly  shirk  being  at  it.  I  am  sorry  you 
will  have  to  take  your  ride  alone.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  what  you  were  saying,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  right, 
as  you  always  are. — Ever  yours,  E.  H.” 

The  second  note  was  even  shorter  : — 

“  Dear  Chrissie”  (the  word  “  Dearest”  had  been 
written  first,  and  then  carefully  blotted  out,  so  it  was 
“  Dear  Chrissie”), — “  The  Desmonds  are  going  to  keep 
me  till  to-morrow,  so  I  shall  not  see  you  and  Alick” 
(the  two  last  words  were  written  over  the  others,  like 
an  after-addition)  “  till  then.  I  am  vexed  about  it,  but 
these  ‘  musts’  have  to  be  obeyed ;  they  are  thorny 
hedges  hemming  us  in,  and  we  cannot  get  over  them. 
Is  it  not  so  ? — Your  truly  affectionate  E.  H.” 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot’s  face,  after  she  had  finished  the  las 
note,  betrayed  at  first  the  keenest  disappointment,  but 
soon  a  temporary  gleam  of  triumph  again  lit  up  her  pale 
grey  eyes.  She  turned  to  Alick  and  said — 

“  Well  ?” 

“  Well,”  he  answered  impatiently,  “  there  is  nothing 
very  wonderful  here.  More  commonplace  scribbles  I 
never  read  in  my  life.” 

“  Ah,  yes  I”  replied  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  “  but  mark  how 
carefully  they  have  been  preserved  ;  and  besides,  though 
to  us  they  may  appear  commonplace  and  trifling,  still 
depend  upon  it  there  is  more  implied  in  them  than  meets 
the  ordinary  eye.  For  instance,  that  expression,  ‘  I  have 
been  thinking  of  what  you  were  saying,  and  I  am  sure 
you  are  right,  as  you  always  are.’  How  can  we  tell 
what  hidden  meaning  may  be  contained  in  it  ?  It  seems 
to  me  to  have  something — very — very — suggestive  about 
it ;  and  stay  I  the  drawer  is  not  quite  empty  yet.” 

Stretching  out  her  long  arm,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  pounced 
greedily  upon  an  old  daguerreotype  likeness  of  Eustace 
which  used  to  adorn  one  of  the  garret- rooms,  and  now 
she  dragged  it  eagerly  from  the  back  of  the  drawer. 
Through  the  mist  of  the  faded  colours  that  brave, 
dauntless  face  and  those  honest,  cheery  blue  eyes  looked 
out,  half-fearlessly,  half-mockingly,  on  the  two  spies 
before  it.  Over  the  glass  was  a  long  wave  of  bright 
tawny-brown  hair,  the  same  which  Eustace  had  often 
thrown  back  impatiently  from  his  forehead.  Every  hair 
seemed  instinct  with  a  life  of  its  own,  and  to  speak  with 
a  mute  eloquent  language  as  it  glanced  in  the  sunlight. 
Bur  Mrs.  Arbuthnot’s  Argus  eyes  were  bent  on  nothing 
but  new  discoveries.  A  scrap  of  paper  which  had  caught 
in  between  the  drawer  now  arrested  her  attention ;  she 
soon  drew  it  out  and  smoothed  the  crumpled  surface. 
The  words  which  Christian  had  written  on  the  evening 
of  the  Knocknaroon  picnic,  and  which  she  had  repeated 
over  to  herself  as  a  lesson,  stood  boldly  out : — “  I  am 
Alick  Hazell’s  wife ;  Eustace  Hazell  is  my  husband’s 
cousin.”  Underneath,  hastily  scribbled  in  pencil,  was 
written — “  I  had  fully  intended  to  burn  all  the  things  in 
this  drawer,  but  I  have  not  the  heart  to  do  it,  so  I  leave 
them  with  the  determination  never  to  look  at  them 
again. — Christian  Hazell.” 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Alick  had  scarcely  finished 
deciphering  this  last  tempting  morsel,  when  the  door 
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vras  thrown  open,  and  Christian  herself,  pale  and  asto¬ 
nished,  stood  before  them. 

“Alick!  Mrs.  Arbuthnot !”  she  cried.  “  What  are 
you  doing  here  ?” 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Hazell,”  answered  Mrs.  Arbuthnot, 
rapidly  collecting  her  self-possession,  “  how  you  did 
startle  me  !  I  assure  you  we  were  not  doing  the  slightest 
mischief.  The  fact  is,  very  malicious  reports  have  been 
spread  respecting  you  and  poor  dear  Eustace  who  is 
dead  and  gone,  and  we — that  is,  Alick  and  I — were 
most  anxious  to  ascertain  what  real  truth  there  might  be 
in  them.” 

Crimson  flames  started  into  Christian’s  cheeks ;  her 
slight  figure  stood  up  proud  and  erect ;  her  throat 
swelled,  her  chameleon  eyes  flashed  larger  and  larger  ; 
they  seemed  to  fill  her  face  with  their  glowing  lustre  as 
she  glanced  from  one  to  the  other. 

“  Alick  !”  she  cried,  “  what  is  this  ?  What  have  they 
been  telling  you  of  me  ?  You  shall  be  my  accuser — 
you  shall  be  my  judge.” 

“  Well !  indeed,  Christian,”  answered  Alick,  peering 
furtively  at  her  through  his  small  screwed-up  eyes,  “  I 
don’t  know  what  to  say  to  you.  I  wonder  you  are  not 
ashamed  to  come  here.  It  seems  that  people  have  been 
talking  about  you  and — and — Eustace,  and  that  I,  your 
husband,  never  knew  a  word  of  it ;  and  supposing  that 
all  was  right  between  you - ” 

“  Supposing  !”  cried  Christian  scornfully — **sup- 
posing!’* 

“  Supposing  that  all  is  right  between  you,”  continued 
Alick,  “  still  what  business  have  you  to  be  hoarding  up 
all  these  things  as  you  have  been  doing  ?  Upon  my 
word  it  looks  uncommonly  bad.  What  was  Eustace  to 
you,  or  you  to  Eustace,  I  should  like  to  know  ?” 

“  What  indeed  ?”  chimed  in  Mrs.  Arbuthnot.  “  It 
is  very  plain  that  there  must  have  been  something  between 
them.  Such  evidences  as  these” — pointing  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  relics — “are  too  convincing.” 

An  electric  shock  passed  through  Christian  as  she 
glanced  at  these  poor  mementoes  of  the  past ;  she 
shivered  and  her  lips  trembled  painfully,  but  in  a  moment 
she  was  herself  again.  She  turned  to  her  accusers,  and 
towered  over  them  with  a  power  and  an  energy  she  had 
never  known  before  ;  her  eager,  quivering  form  dilated ; 
everything  in  her  seemed  to  expand  and  grow  in  height 
and  strength  ;  her  delicate,  sensitive  face  was  alive  with 
flashes  of  light.  Suddenly  she  caught  up  the  relics  laid 
in  order  on  the  table  and  flung  them  into  a  thousand 
pieces  ;  silk,  paper,  glass,  wood,  fell  in  fragments  to  the 
ground. 

“  There  !”  she  cried,  as  they  flew  about — “  there  !  I 
want  none  of  these  paltry  things.  I  dash  them  from 
me.  You  may  take  them  all — every  one.  Now, 
Alick,”  she  exclaimed,  turning  to  him,  “  what  have  you 
to  say  to  me  ?” 

“  Alick  merely  wishes - ”  began  Mrs.  Arbuthnot 

blandly ;  but  Christian  would  not  listen  to  her. 

“  No,  no  !”  she  cried,  “  I  don’t  want  you.  I  want 
no  go-betweens.  It  is  my  husband  I  want ;  let  him 
accuse  me — no  one  else.  Oh,  Alick !  Alick !”  she 
cried  beseechingly,  “  tell  me,  do  tell  me,  what  it  is  you 
have  got  against  me.” 


“Well,  then,”  said  Alick,  coming  forward  and  half¬ 
facing  her,  “  I  ask  if  any  attachment  ever  existed  between 
you  and  my  cousin  Eustace  Hazell  ?” 

The  colour  left  Christian’s  face  ;  her  eyes  seemed  to 
sink  back  in  her  head. 

“  Any  attachment !”  she  repeated  falteringly.  “  Is 
that  the  question  you  ask  ?  If  you  ask  me  that  I  must 
answer  yes.” 

“  There  you  see  !”  cried  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  casting  a 
triumphant  glance  at  Alick.  “  Didn’t  I  tell  you  so  ?” 

But  Christian,  raising  her  voice,  went  bravely  on. 

“  I  don’t  deny  I  loved  your  cousin  Eustace,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  still  looking  only  at  Alick.  “  I  don’t  deny  I 
loved  him.  I  loved  him  because  he  was  the  best,  and 
the  truest,  and  the  noblest  man  I  ever  saw.  I  could  not 
help  loving  him ;  I  struggled  against  my  heart,  but  all 
in  vain.  I  did  not  say  anything  of  this  to  you  because 
I  did  not  think  you  could  quite  understand  me,  and 
because  I  hoped  to  live  down  this  love  and  to  keep 
it  imprisoned  for  ever — a  secret  between  myself 
and  my  God.  As  for  Eustace,  he  was  so  pure,  so 
honourable,  so  true,  that  not  a  word  of  love  ever  passed 
between  us  ;  our  secret  died  stillborn  ;  we  never  told  it 
even  to  one  another.  Not  the  slightest  breath  that  was 
false  to  you,  Alick,  ever  dimmed  the  pureness  of  our 
souls.  Even  at  the  last  Eustace  turned  away  his  dying 
lips  from  mine  that  there  might  not  be  the  most  remote 
shadow  of  wrong  against  you  in  death — as  there  had  not 
been  in  life.  Oh,  Alick  !  Alick  !  can  you  blame  me  for 
loving  Eustace  ?  Y ou  might  as  well  blame  the  flowers  for 
loving  the  sun,  or  the  earth  for  loving  the  spring.  I 
loved  him  as  something  infinitely  above  and  beyond  me, 
and  all  along,  Alick,  my  one  thought  was  to  keep  my¬ 
self  true  to  you,  and  so,  by  God’s  help,  I  have.  I  am, 
as  I  have  always  been,  your  unstained  wife,  untouched 
by  even  the  desire  of  being  false  to  you.  I  speak  out 
to  you  now  honestly  and  openly  as  if  I  were  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  God  himself.  He  knows  that  what  I  say  is  true.” 

“  I  declare  it  is  quite  impious  for  her  to  talk  in  that 
way,”  murmured  Mrs.  Arbuthnot.  “  To  drag  in  the 
name  of  the  Deity  on  such  a  subject ! — could  anything 
be  more  profane  ?” 

But  Christian  did  not  heed,  did  not  hear  her  ;  all  her 
attention  was  concentrated  on  Alick.  Her  eyes,  full 
and  supplicating,  were  fixed  unmovingly  on  his  .small 
brown  face ;  she  waited  in  breathless  anxiety  for  her 
condemnation  or  acquittal. 

“  You  confess,  then,”  he  said  at  length — “  you  con¬ 
fess  that  you  really  did  love  Eustace  ?” 

“  I  must  tell  the  truth.  Yes,  I  did — I  did  indeed.” 

“  You. loved  him  better  than  you  did  me  ?” 

A  smile  flooded  her  face  as  she  clasped  her  hands 
and  looked  up. 

“  I  can’t  deny  the  fact,”  she  whispered.  “  I  did — 
infinitely  better.” 

“And  you  attended  the  funeral  secretly,  contrary  to 
my  express  wishes  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  did.” 

“  Then,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,”  cried  Alick,  turning  away, 
“  that  is  enough.  Her  own  words  are  not  to  be  denied  ; 
she  is  condemned  by  her  own  lips.  There  is  nothing 
more  for  me  to  do.  I  think  we  had  better  leave  this — 
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this — person  to  herself.  Look  here,”  he  cried  suddenly, 
“  how  things  stood  between  her  and  me.  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  I  married  her  under  a  misconception — that  I 
was  given  to  understand  that  her  circumstances  were 
different  to  what  they  actually  turned  out  to  be ;  still 
when  I  found  that  she  had  nothing — nothing  even  to 
pay  for  the  shoes  on  her  feet — I  yet  behaved  to  her  in 
a  most  kind  and  considerate  way.  I  made  her  a  hand¬ 
some  allowance,  and  though  she  was  frequently  forget¬ 
ful  of  my  comfort,  still  I  never  denied  her  anything 
which  I  considered  essential  to  her  position  as  my  wife  ; 
and  this  is  how  she  repays  me — this  is  the  thanks  I  get 
from  her !  She  openly  confesses  that  she  has  been 
cherishing  the  strongest  passion  for  my  own  cousin — a 
man  whom  in  the  fullest  confidence  I  admitted  into  my 
house  and  treated  as  a  brother.  What  do  I  care  for 
her  protestations  ^  I  know  she  has  disgraced  herself 
and  me.  Gsme,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  let  us  leave  her — she 
is  not  fit  company  for  you  or  for  any  one.” 

“  Oh,  Alick !  do,  do  hear  me !”  cried  Christian, 
clinging  to  him  in  despair,  but  he  broke  away  from  her. 

“  Don’t  come  near  me !”  he  exclaimed  angrily ; 
“  don’t  touch  me  !  I  hate  you.  I  positively  loathe  you. 
You  have  made  me  a  by-word  and  a  laughing-stock 
through  the  country.  Ke»p  away  !” 

“  Listen,  listen,”  she  sobbed.  “  Though  I  loved 
Eustace  I  was  always  faithful  to  you.  I  never  did  you 
any  wrong,  I  struggled  hard  to  keep  myself  from  loving 
Eustace,  and  when  that  did  not  do  I  never  even  breathed 
a  syllable  of  what  I  felt.  I  kept  it  silent  in  my  heart. 
Who  can  point  the  finger  at  me  ?  Who  can  say  that  I 
have  ever  been  untrue  to  the  name  you  have  given  me  ?” 

But  even  while  Christian  was  speaking  Alick  had 
moved  to  the  door. 

“  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,”  he  said  coldly,  “  are  you 
coming  ?” 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot  darted  a  swift,  triumphant  glance  at 
Christian’s  sobbing,  shrinkiug  figure. 

“Poor  creature!”  she  murmured,  “I  really  almost 
feel  for  her,  though  I  suppose  I  ought  not.” 

Then  the  door  closed  behind  her  and  Alick.  The 
next  thing  Christian  heard  was  the  crisp  silken  rustle  of 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot’s  dress  as  she  swept  down  the  stairs. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DESERTED. 

“  For  now  the  people  say  wild  things  of  thee.” 

For  some  time  Christian  remained  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion,  bowed  and  sunk  beneath  the  weight  of  what  had 
come  so  suddenly  upon  her.  Her  cherished  secret,  the 
secret  which  she  had  thought  was  for  ever  hidden  with 
herself  and  the  dead,  had  been  ruthlessly  dragged  to 
pieces,  and  pryed  upon  by  cunning,  treacherous  eyes. 
She  could  well  guess  how  things  trifling  in  themselves 
had  been,  by  Mrs.  Arbuthnot’s  art,  twisted  and  distorted 
into  quite  another  aspect  from  the  actual  one  ;  and  then, 
too,  she  knew  Alick’s  temperament — his  detestation  of 
ridicule,  his  indifference  to  her,  his  passion  to  be  well 
thought  of  by  his  own  little  world — all  these  furnished 
a  famous  soil  for  the  poison  of  suspicion  to  grow  up. 


Once  planted  the  seed  would  be  sure  to  bring  forth  an 
abundant  crop.  As  the  thought,  not  only  of  the  present 
but  of  a  dreary  future,  hemmed  in  by  never-ending 
doubts  and  reproaches,  passed  through  Christian’s 
haunted  brain,  various  noises  in  the  house  went  by, 
almost  unheeded  by  her — noises  of  quick  footsteps, 
noises  of  heavy  packages  being  carried  downstairs,  noises 
of  wheels  driving  from  the  door — all  these  came  through 
a  dull  stupor,  and  seemed  altogether  apart  from  that 
inner  life  which  was  surging  up  within  her  so  strongly 
and  so  furiously.  At  last  the  workmen’s  bell  rang — it 
was  six  o’clock  ;  Christian  looked  down  on  her  dusty 
mourning  dress,  which  she  had  travelled  in  all  day,  and 
suddenly  remembered  that  she  had  come  a  long  journey, 
and  that  she  was  tired  and  faint  from  exhaustion  and 
hunger.  So  she  opened  the  door  of  what  had  been  to 
her  a  sort  of  torture-chamber,  and  looked  timidly  out. 
There  were  no  noises  now — all  was  still  as  the  grave. 
She  ventured  as  far  as  the  stairs,  half-expecting  to  hear 
Alick’s  sharp,  rasping  voice,  but  except  the  desolate 
baying  of  the  dogs  in  the  yard  not  a  breath  came  through 
the  hushed  house.  Slowly  she  went  down  to  the  hall 
and  rang  the  bell.  After  a  time  Peter  appeared  she 
fancied  that  there  was  a  queer  unusual  expression  in  his 
face,  though  she  could  not  have  told  in  what  the  queer¬ 
ness  exactly  consisted. 

“  Where  is  the  master  ?”  was  her  first  question. 

“Sure  he’s  gone,  ma’am — gone  to  Rathcrogue  this 
hour  and  more.  He  lapped  up  some  clothes  in  his 
portmanteau,  and  ofFwid  him  in  the  dog-cart  to  meet 
the  Dublin  train.” 

“  Did  he  leave  word  when  he  would  be  back  ?”  asked 
Christian,  while  a  sudden  fear  shot  through  her. 

“  Faith  he  did  not,  ma’am.  Sure  isn’t  it  yerself  he’d 
be  tellin’  that  to  ?” 

“  That  will  do — that  will  do,”  replied  Christian 
hurriedly.  “You  may  bring  up  dinner  ;  I  suppose  the 
master  will  be  home  to-morrow  ;  I  daresay  he  will  be 
here  in  the  morning.” 

But  the  morning  came,  and  Alick  did  not  arrive. 
This  plan  of  leaving  Christian  in  utter  perplexity  as  to 
his  movements  was  a  favourite  weapon  of  his  whenever 
he  was  annoyed  with  her,  but  now  this  perplexity 
seemed  tenfold  worse  than  it  had  ever  been.  It  was 
almost  unbearable.  As  the  afternoon  woie  on  she  sent 
to  Rathcrogue  Station  in  case  he  might  arrive  by  the  last 
train,  and  she  herself  strolled  up  and  down  the  avenue, 
eagerly  straining  her  ears  to  catch  the  first  sound  of 
approaching  wheels.  She  had  arranged  everything  she 
would  say.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  speak  when 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot  was  not  by  with  her  cold  sneering  face. 
Now  Christian  had  resolved  to  fling  herself  before  Alick 
— to  be  humble,  to  be  supplicating,  to  tell  him  that 
however  intense  her  love  for  his  dead  cousin  had  been, 
still  she  had  never  once  been  shaken  in  her  determination 
to  be  true,  in  thought,  and  word,  and  deed,  to  him 
whom  she  h.'id  taken  for  her  husband.  Then  she  would 
promise  to  do  her  best  to  serve  him  for  the  future — to 
be  more  patient,  more  forbearing,  more  painstaking  than 
she  had  ever  been  before.  At  every  step  she  took  on 
the  gravel-path  some  fresh  resolution  occurred  to  her  ; 
some  new  effort  of  humility  and  self-sacrifice  animated 
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her  like  an  invigorating  essence.  The  sun  disappeared 
In  a  brilliant  bar  of  ruddy  light,  the  wind  shivered 
through  the  fir-trees,  the  sound  of  wheels  rolled  slowly 
through  the  heaps  of  fallen  leaves,  but  no  Alick  appeared. 
Christian  must  spend  her  evening  alone.  Bat  even  then 
she  started  up  at  every  sound  :  a  message — a  telegram 
— a  letter  by  the  late  post  from  Ballintrague  might  per¬ 
haps  be  sent  to  her.  But  no  !  The  lamp  on  the  table, 
with  its  dark  shade,  seemed  like  something  human  peer¬ 
ing  at  her,  and  mocking  at  her  eager  expectations,  and 
at  the  dull,  invariable  disappointment  that  came  to  them. 
She  went  to  her  lonely  bed,  but  not  to  sleep ;  invisible 
chains  of  thought  girded  her  round ;  and  when  she 
started  up,  lit  her  candle,  and  looked  into  the  dark 
night,  the  grim  castle  with  its  thick  crown  of  ivy  seemed 
to  nod  its  head  threateningly  at  her ;  she  too  must  take 
part  in  the  troubles  which  had  made  it  what  it  was. 
Sometimes  she  cried  imploringly  to  her  Father — God — 
cried  to  Him  to  vindicate  her  innocence,  and  to  make 
Alick  see  what  she  really  was  ;  but  ah  !  how  far  away 
heaven  gleamed,  and  how  heavily  earth  pressed  down 
upon  her  with  its  soul-filling  cares  !  Some  measure  of 
peace  did,  however,  creep  over  her  bruised  spirit ;  she 
fell  into  a  doze,  and  when  morning  came  she  had  begun 
to  hope  again.  It  was  certainly  humiliating  enough  to 
be  compelled  to  ask  the  servants  about  her  husband’s 
movements,  but  her  eagerness  for  any  waifs  and  strays 
of  news  was  so  intense  that  ordinary  restraints  were 
quite  thrown  away.  She  was  watching  Jimmy  Delany 
as  he  laboriously  turned  up  the  heavy  clods  of  earth  to 
receive  the  winter  cabbages ;  every  now  and  then 
he  moistened  his  hands  and  looked  round  as  much  as  to 
say,  “  You  can’t  but  think  I’m  working  hard  now.”  At 
one  of  these  intervals  Christian  began  hesitatingly — 

“  Jimmy,  the  master  did  not  say  anything  to  you 
about  when  he  would  be  coming  home,  did  he  ?” 

“  Well,  now,  he  did  not,”  answered  Jimmy,  saga¬ 
ciously  leaning  forward  on  his  fork  ;  “  but  they  do  be 
tellin’  me  in  the  yard  that  he’ll  not  be  back  yit  a  bit. 
He’s  lift  word  wid  Tim  Mulloy  what  to  do  about  the 
horses,  and  he’s  lift  word  wid  Ned  Kinsella  what  to  do 
about  the  bastes.  He  tould  Tim  to  be  sure  and  sell  that 
fine  mare  that  the  captain  brought  down  from  Knock- 
naroon  for  yer  ladyship’s  ridin’,  and  jist  to  git  what  he 
could  for  her.” 

Christian  coloured. 

“  And  nothing  else  ?”  she  asked  anxiously. 

“  Musha,  thin,  but  I  disremimber  whether  I  hard 
anything  else,”  answered  Jimmy,  slowly  scratching  his 
head  “  yit  stay,”  he  cried,  as  a  sudden  gleam  of  recol¬ 
lection  darted  across  his  sleepy  face,  “  what  was  this 
that  Tim  was  tellin’  us  beyant  ? — ’twas  him  that  druv 
the  gig  to  Rathcrogue ;  and  he  said  he  thought  the 
master  was  off  to  Scotland,  to  Fingal,  or  Bengal,  or 
some  of  thim  furrin  parts.” 

This  was  worse  and  worse.  Alick  gone  ! — gone  quite 
away  to  a  distance,  and  that  without  a  word,  a  letter, 
or  a  line  to  tell  where  he  might  be  found.  Christian 
walked  back  to  the  house,  stunned  by  this  new  blow. 
It  was  plain  that  her  husband  had  deserted  her — deserted 
her  just  at  the  time  she  was  most  in  need  of  his  support. 
He  had  left  her,  unprotected  and  alone,  to  stand  as  best 


she  could,  and  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  public  scorn. 
He  had  tacitly  admitted  that  he  himself  did  not  believe 
in  her  truth  ;  he  had  shaken  her  off  from  him,  and 
turned  his  back  upon  her,  and  had  thus  stamped  her 
with  a  seal  of  the  deepest  disapproval  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  bestow. 

Sunday  came,  and  though  Christian  shrank  from 
encountering  the  prying  eyes  of  the  Comaderry  congre¬ 
gation,  still  she  resolved  she  would  not  stop  away  from 
church. 

“  God  knows  I  am  innocent,”  she  said  to  herself, 
“  and  it  is  to  Him,  not  to  any  human  ear,  that  I  send  up 
my  prayers.” 

So  she  set  out,  but  instead  of  driving  she  went  on 
foot ;  the  humblest  way  of  going  seemed  to  suit  her 
present  frame  of  mind  better  than  any  other.  As  she 
walked  leisurely  along  the  quiet  leaf-strewn  roads  the 
calm  September  air  soothed  her  ;  it  was  a  good  preacher, 
and  preached  sermons  of  resignation  and  patience.  She 
began  to  trust  that  God  would  yet  make  all  things  right, 
and  bring  out  her  innocence  as  clear  as  the  noonday. 
She  arrived  in  good  time,  and  was  just  turning  into  the 
church-gate  when  the  Desmondboro’  carriage  drove 
up,  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Rose  stepped  out. 

“  Why  should  I  shrink  back  ?”  thought  Christian, 
checking  her  first  impulse ;  “  I  have  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  I  am  the  same  as  I  have  ever  been.” 

So  she  held  up  her  head  and  walked  bravely  on.  As 
she  passed  Rose  an  involuntary  impulse  made  her  put 
out  her  hand,  and  Rose  was  just  going  to  do  the  same 
when  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  tugged  her  niece’s  arm  and  whis¬ 
pered  in  an  audible  aside — 

“  What  are  you  doing,  you  silly  child  ?  Haven’t  I 
told  you  that  that  woman  is  to  be  cut  by  everybody  ?  No 
one  is  to  think  of  holding  the  slightest  communication 
with  her.  She  is  not  fit  company  for  any  of  us.  Has 
not  even  her  own  husband  forsaken  her  ?  It  is  pretty 
plain  what  he  thinks  about  her.” 

And  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  shook  out  her  black  flounces, 
and  proceeded  into  t  le  scarlet-lined  pew  to  confess  that 
she  was  a  “  miserable  sinner,  and  had  done  what  she 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  what  she  ought  to  have 
done  she  h ..d  left  undone.” 

As  for  Christian’s  devotions,  they  were  offered  with  a 
passionate  despair  tnat  was  almost  hopeless.  She  seemed 
to  be  cut  adrift,  alone  on  a  frail  raft,  in  the  midst  of  a 
stormy  sea,  another  Custance  in  a  “  steereless  ship.”  She 
remained  behind  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  but  as  she 
quickly  threaded  her  way  home — home  !  what  a  home 
it  was  ! — she  passed  a  few  stragglers,  one  or  two  small 
farmers  and  their  v  ives  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhtxxi 
of  Comaderry,  and  who  vvere  lagging  on  the  road  to 
exchange  the  gossip  of  the  week.  The  men  eyed  Chris¬ 
tian  inquisitively  as  they  touched  their  hats  ;  they  seemed 
to  be  doubtful  how  they  ought  to  treat  her,  and  what 
was  really  her  true  position.  She  hurried  by,  and  un¬ 
consciously  her  colour  rose  and  her  heart  beat  quicker. 
Certainly  the  ordeal  through  which  she  was  passing  had 
some  intensely  bitter  drops.  In  the  course  of  the  week 
Christian  had  occasion  to  drive  into  Ballintrague.  She 
would  fain  have  shirked  doing  so,  for  wherever  she 
went  she  noticed  that  there  was  a  nameless  expression 
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in  the  curious  faces  that  pried  at  her  which  made  her 
shrink  away  as  though  she  had  received  a  sharp  sting. 
But  still  she  felt  that  to  hide  herself  resolutely  at  Moy- 
nalty  was  the  worst  plan  she  could  possibly  adopt ;  it 
was  a  silent  admission  that  she  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  ; 
so  she  proudly  lifted  her  head,  put  on  a  lighter  mourn¬ 
ing  dress,  and  determined  to  brave  suspicious  looks  and 
cold  averted  faces.  She  had  just  done  her  business  in 
the  town,  and  as  there  was  nothing  particular  going  on 
she  had  met  none  of  her  usual  acquaintances.  This  she 
felt  to  be  an  unexpected  deliverance.  But  as  she  was 
stepping  from  the  last  shop  into  the  carriage  she  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  fat  Mrs.  Mullaghan. 

“Well,  now !”  exclaimed  the  good  lady,  nervously 
putting  out  her  hand  with  the  glove  only  half  drawn  up 
on  the  dumpy  fingers,  “  I  don’t  care  what  any  one  says, 
but  I  haven’t  the  heart  to  be  passin’  you  without  a  word.” 

“  You  may  pass  me  if  you  like,”  cried  Christian 
proudly. 

“  No,  no  !”  whispered  Mrs.  Mullaghan  ;  “  but  you 
see,”  casting  a  glance  behind  her,  “  I  have  the  two 
Purcell  girls  with  me ;  and  when  we’ve  got  young  people 
with  us,  you  know,  we  must  be  more  particular  than  at 
other  times,  now  mustn’t  we  ?” 

“  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  I  could  contaminate 
the  Miss  Purcells,”  answered  Christian,  haughtily  raising 
her  h:ad. 

“  Well,  you  see,  my  dear,  people  will  be  talking,  and 
there  are  great  stories  going  about  you  just  now,  as  I’m 
sure  you  must  know  yourself.  I  take  your  part  through 
thick  and  thin.  Many’s  the  time  I’ve  been  a’most  black 
in  the  face  going  on  about  you ;  but  it’s  an  old  saying, 
and  I  b’lieve  it’s  true  enough,  that  there’s  no  smoke 
without  fire,  and  when  your  husband’s  gone  away  and 
left  you  what  can  any  of  us  think  ?” 

“  Mrs.  Mullaghan,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  ?” 

“  To  be  sure,  my  dear,  to  be  sure  ;  but  make  haste 
about  it,  for  remember  it’s  in  Dublin-street  we  are,  and 
maybe  the  Desmondboro’  carriage  might  be  passing,  for 
I  saw  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  in  town  a  minute  ago.” 

“  I  shall  not  keep  you  long.  The  question  I  ask  is 
this  :  Didn’t  you  know  and  didn’t  you  profess  to  like 
my  husband’s  cousin  Eustace  Hazell  ?  I  say  nothing  of 
myself,  but  do  you  think  that  he  would  be  capable  of 
anything  dishonourable  ?  Weren’t  you  always  saying 
that  he  was  upright  and  true  to  the  very  heart’s  core  ?” 

“  Well,  indeed,”’  answered  Mrs.  Mullaghan,  shaking 
her  head,  “  I  did ;  but  then  one  can  never  tell  what 
people  may  turn  out.  Alick  left  you  a  deal  of  liberty, 
my  dear,  and  when  you  had  a  good  home  and  every¬ 
thing  comfortable  about  you,  it  is  a  queer  thing  you 
should  have  been  hankering  after  any  one  else — not  but 
that  I’m  always  standin’  up  for  you.  Many’s  the  time 
I’ve  told  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  that  maybe  things  are  not  half 
as  bad  as  they  make  out.  And  did  you  hear  of  the 
grand  doings  at  Desmondboro’  ?  Sure  Captain  New- 
bolt,  Rose’s  bachelor,  is  come  in  for  a  title,  and  it’s  Sir 
Charles  Newbolt  he  is  now — no  less  ;  and  they’re  going 
to  get  married  in  no  time  at  all,  and  there’s  to  be  the 
grandest  wedding  ever  was — the  wedding  at  Bally- 
poreen  was  nothing  to  it.” 

But  Christian  had  turned  away,  sick  at  heart.  If 


Mrs.  Mullaghan  was  one  of  her  warmest  defender.’, 
what  must  her  accusers  be  like  ?  She  could  give  a 
tolerable  guess. 

Mr.  Hewson  generally  held  a  Friday  evening  service 
in  the  schoolhouse  at  Shanogue,  which  was  attended  by 
a  sparse  assemblage  of  about  a  dozen  souls.  Though 
he  did  sometimes  appear  like  a  case  of  fossils  or  dried 
leaves,  covered  with  black  cloth,  yet  still  to  whom  could 
Christian  go  for  human  help  if  not  to  him  ?  The 
blessing  had  been  pronounced,  the  little  paraffin  lamps 
were  all  out  except  one  which  faintly  dwindled  in  the 
darkness,  when  Christian  came  behind  him,  touched  his 
slouching  shoulder,  and  said  softly — 

“  Mr.  Hewson,  may  I  have  a  word  with  you  ?” 

“Assuredly,”  he  answered,  throwing  off  his  surplice. 
“  Our  ways  lie  together  ;  I  am  bound  for  the  Carrig- 
naholty  road  this  evening,  so  that  it  is  a  fortunate  coin¬ 
cidence  that  you  accosted  me.” 

They  walked  on  together  through  the  muddy  roads 
for  some  time.  Mr.  Hewson  occasionally  made  some 
remarks  about  the  extraordinary  variety  of  ferns  he  had 
formed,  and  Christian  assented.  At  last  she  mustered 
up  courage  to  break  the  ice,  and  began  tremblingly — 

“  Mr.  Hewson,  h.ave  you  heard — that — that  I  have 
been  talked  about  lately  ?” 

“  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  deny,”  replied  Mr.  Hew¬ 
son,  “  that  the  tongue  of  rumour  has  been  busy  with 
your  name  of  late,  and  undoubtedly  the  prolonged 
absence  of  your  husband  has  in  a  great  measure  added 
strength  to  the  rumours  which  are  in  course  of  circu¬ 
lation.” 

“  Mr.  Hewson,”  cried  Christian  eagerly,  “  these  re¬ 
ports  are  cruel ;  they  are  more  than  cruel — they  are 
false.  My  husband  has  left  me  indeed,  but  in  spite  of 
this,  in  spite  of  everything,  I  am  innocent.  I  am  ready, 
I  am  proudly  ready,  to  answer  any  questions  which 
may  be  put  to  me.  No  one  can  accuse  me  with  any 
shadow  of  truth.  Mr.  Hazell  and  I  may  have  made  a 
mistake  in  our  marriage — I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that ; 
and  as  for  his  cousin  Eustace,  I  acknowledge  that  I 
found  it  impossible  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  him 
and  not  love  him,  not  to  reverence  him,  not  to  see  his 
true  nobility,  his  wonderful  unselfishness ;  but,  Mr. 
Hewson,  as  I  tried  to  tell  my  husband,  though  his  mind 
was  too  much  poisoned  to  listen  to  me,  not  a  word  ever 
passed  between  Eustace  and  me  that  every  one  might  not 
have  heard.  Now  I  am  placed,  my  husband  has  phced 
me,  in  a  terrible  position.  I  am  set  up  to  be  a  mark  to 
everybody.  True  to  Alick  in  every  word  and  way, 
I  am  made  to  appear  as  though  I  were  guilty.  I  am 
branded  with  a  brand  that  does  not  belong  to  me.  Mr. 
Hewson,  can  you  do  nothing  for  me?  Can  you  not 
take  my  part  ?  Can  you  not  bring  my  husband  back  to 
me,  so  that  I  shall  be  delivered  from  these  stinging, 
these  biting  suspicions  ?” 

“  My  dear  madam,  how  can  I  act  in  the  matter  ?  I 
am  utterly  ignorant  of  the  locality  where  your  husband 
is  at  present.  Can  you  inform  me  ?” 

“  No,  no,  I  cannot,”  answered  Christian  sorrowfully ; 
‘‘he  left  me  without  a  word.” 

“  Then  how  can  I  communicate  with  him  ?  Besides, 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  any  remonstrances  on  my  part 
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would  have  but  little  weight  ia  an  affair  of  the  kind.  I 
am  constantly  denouncing  your  accusers — constantly, 
wherever  I  go  on  my  pastoral  rounds — but  I  always  find 
that  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  a  lady  of  standing  and  distinction, 
has  been  before  me  she  has  the  ear  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  and  thus  reports  damaging  to  your  reputation 
have  gained  ground.  These  reports,  on  account  of  my 
comparative  ignorance  of  the  facts,  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  contradict.” 

“  But  you  may  contradict  them,”  cried  Christian  ; 
“  there  is  no  real  truth  in  them — none  whatever.  Surely, 
Mr.  Hewson,  you  know  something  of  me — something 
of  Eustace,  your  old  pupil — could  he  be  guilty  of  a 
dreadful  wrong?  From  your  own  knowledge,  do  you 
know  of  anything  injurious  against  me — against  him?” 

“No,  I  do  not.  I  have  reiterated  my  belief  that 
Eustace  would  be  incapable  of  anything  unworthy — 
reiterated  it,  Mrs.  Hazell,  even  with  tears  ;  but  I  am 
always  met  by  the  assertion  that  I  am  not  of  an  observant 
turn — that  things  might  be  passing  under  my  eyes  and 
that  I  would  know  nothing  of  them.  This  I  am  forced 
to  admit  is  the  case.  I  was  always  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Eustace  was  on  the  eve  of  an  alliance  with 
Miss  Desmond,  and  affairs  seemed  to  me  to  be  tending 
that  way ;  but  I  am  given  to  understand  that  this 
alliance,  so  desirable  in  many  ways,  was  brought  to  an 
untimely  conclusion  through  your  means.” 

“  My  means  ?”  cried  Christian.  “  I  never  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it — never.” 

“  Possibly  not,  directly,  but  it  was  owing  to  a  dispute 
respecting  you,  in  which  my  late  deceased  friend  too 
warmly  espoused  your  part,  that  it  failed  to  come  to  a 
successful  issue.” 

“  I  never  heard  of  that  before,”  answered  Christian, 
with  a  bewildered  face. 

“  Probably  not,  my  dear  madam.  It  was  a  saying  of 
a  celebrated  philosopher  that  our  friends  generally  know 
more  about  us  than  we  do  about  ourselves.” 

“  Friends  !”  thought  Christian.  “  Alas  !  I  had  only 
one  on  earth,  and  he  is  gone  from  me.” 

“lam  innocent,”  she  persisted,  with  pale,  quivering 
lips.  “  Before  God  and  man,  I  am  innocent.” 

“  I  am  not  going  to  controvert  that  point,”  answered 
Mr.  Hewson  ;  “lam  almost,  if  not  entirely,  persuaded 
that  you  are  ;  but  remember,  my  dear  madam,  in  con¬ 
tending  with  your  accusers,  I  have  nothing  but  your 
own  unaided  testimony  to  back  me  up.” 

“  And  what  have  they  ?”  cried  Christian — “  what  have 
they  but  their  own  cruel,  biting,  false  words  ?” 

“  I  have  nothing  but  your  own  unaided  testimony,” 
continued  Mr.  Hewson,  “  and  that,  I  fear,  will  have 
little  weight.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  have,  I 
regret  to  say,  a  most  unpropitious  aspect.  In  your 
absence  your  husband  hears  reports  of  a  strong  affection 
which  subsisted  between  you  and  his  late  cousin,  which 
during  that  cousin’s  lifetime  he  had  never  once  sus¬ 
pected.  Of  that  cousin  none  more  than  I  can  speak  in 


terms  of  the  highest  approbation  ;  however,  many  things 
unnoticed  at  the  time  add  strong  confirmation  to  the 
surmises  which  seem  almost  certainties.  Allow  me  to 
continue,  if  you  will  be  so  good.  Proofs  are  found 
among  your  papers  of  the  feelings  you  entertained  ;  the 
fact  of  your  attending  Captain  Hazell’s  funeral  in  dis¬ 
guise  is  brought  to  light,  and  last  of  all  comes  the  sudden 
departure  of  your  husband  just  as  you  arrive  home.  If 
he  does  not  believe  in  you,  from  whom,  may  I  ask,  do 
you  expect  belief?  His  abrupt  departure  adds  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  apex  of  the  structure  which  has 
been  raised  against  you.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  exclaimed  Christian  hurriedly,  “  I  admit 
that  appearances  may  be  against  me,  but  still,  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  notwithstanding  everything,  lam  not  what 
people  say  I  am.  Oh  !  Mr.  Hewson,”  she  cried,  with 
clasped  hands  and  upturned  face,  which  gleamed  ghastly 
white  in  the  rising  moon,  “  believe  me,  believe  me,  I 
am  innocent !” 

A  perplexed  expression  flitted  across  Mr.  Hewson’s 
rugged  face.  Here  was  something  much  more  puzzling 
than  zoophytes,  or  sporules,  or  stipulce.  If  he  could 
have  recollected  the  exact  words  of  his  sermon  for  the 
second  Sunday  after  Easter,  about  bearing  wrongful 
accusations  patiently,  he  would  have  repeated  a  few  of 
the  high-sounding  sentences  ;  but  the  appropriate  words 
did  not  come  readily  to  his  lips,  and  extempore  disqui¬ 
sitions  were  not  in  his  line,  so  all  he  could  say  was, 
“  Whatever  is  in  my  power,  Mrs.  Hazell,  you  may  rest 
assured  will  be  done  for  you  ;”  then  he  bade  her  good¬ 
bye  at  the  avenue  gate,  and  trudged  along  on  his  way  to 
baptise  a  sick  child. 

“  What  is  to  become  of  me  ?”  thought  Christian,  as 
she  made  her  way  back  to  her  solitary  home.  “  No 
one  will  believe  in  me.  I  am  deserted  on  every  side. 
I  don’t  know  where  to  turn.  Every  one  has  the  same 
answer — ‘  Yes,  you  may  say  you  are  wrongfully  accused, 
but  why  has  your  husband  left  you  ?’  ’’ 

Oh,  cruel,  resentful  Alick  !  There  seemed  no  olive- 
leaf  of  comfort  left — no  inch  of  solid  ground  on  which 
to  rest  her  faltering  feet.  Even  Mr.  Hewson  received 
her  most  passionate  outcries  with  a  sort  of  guarded  sus¬ 
picion,  as  if  it  was  not  quite  safe  to  listen  to  her  too 
implicitly.  If  things  continued  to  go  on  in  this  way 
Christian  felt  that  she  would  slowly  drift  into  madness. 
Here  she  was,  shut  up  in  a  dreary  prison-house,  deserted 
by  her  husband,  unable  to  defend  herself,  and  enduring 
the  hideous  horror  of  the  most  hateful,  unjust  suspicions. 
This  evening  the  old  castle  seemed  to  be  indeed  haunted 
— haunted  not  so  much  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
past  as  with  newly-born  monsters,  who  reached  out 
their  skinny  arms  among  the  ivied  battlements,  and 
muttered  dim  forebodings  of  a  long,  terrible  future. 
Her  prayer  was  “  Lord,  how  long  ?”  Unless  God  was 
to  help  her  how  else  could  she  be  helped  ?  Not  appa¬ 
rently  from  any  earthly  storehouse  or  any  human  vine¬ 
yard. 
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kLL  articles  that  you  are  certain  you  will 
not  require  until  your  arrival  at  your  des¬ 
tination  should  be  securely  packed  in  tin 
boxes  or  else  in  cases  tin-lined  and  sol¬ 
dered  down  ;  your  best  dresses,  bonnets, 
hats,  a  good  deal  of  your  linen,  boots,  shoes, 
tin  box  of  hat  trimmings,  flowers,  &c.,  tin  glove- 
boxes — these  should  have  divisions  as  you  see  in 
shop  glove-boxes,  and  be  separately  soldered 
down,  cnly  keeping  out  what  you  require  for  use 
on  the  voyage.  Ribbons  could  also  be  packed  in 
these  boxes  ;  they  would  be  less  likely  to  spot  or 
change  colour.  You  will  want  at  least — 

2  Airtight  tin  cases  of  large  size. 

2  Bullock  trunks,  one  lined  tin. 

I  Smaller  trunk  for  cabin,  regulation  size,  to  go  under 
berth,  if  you  are  an  officer’s  wife  and  go  by  troop¬ 
ship. 

I  Clo:hes-bag  with  lock  and  key. 

I  Square-mouthed  leather  bag. 

1  Hand-bag  fitted  as  a  dressing-case. 

Have  your  name  painted  legibly  on  all  this  baggage, 
and  have  the  trunks  numbered  l,  2,  3,  q.  See.  Keys 
fitting  each  trunk  should  also  have  a  ring  and  tiny  label, 
with  number  corresponding  with  that  on  trunk,  on  them  ; 
it  saves  much  trouble.  Have  also  a  note-book  in  which 
your  trunks  are  entered  and  their  several  contents  -,  you 
can  then  tell  exactly  where  to  go  for  what  you  want. 
A  little  extra  trouble  at  starting  saves  much  in  the 
end. 

In  a  troop-ship  the  luggage  is  divided  into  three  parts 
— “  Hold,”  “  Officers’  Baggage  Room,”  and  Caein, 
and  you  can  procure  different-coloured  labels  for  the 
different  divisions  ;  before  you  come  on  board  see  them 
properly  affixed  yourself,  and  you  need  have  no  more 
trouble.  I  should  advise  the  tin  cases  and  the  tin-lined 
bullock  trunk  being  soldered  down  ready  for  the  “  Hold” 
before  you  leave  home.  Your  other  bullock  trunk  will 
go  in  the  “  Officers’  Baggage  Room  this  you  will  be 
•able  to  get  at  every  week  at  a  stated  time,  so  if  you  have 
not  enough  for  the  voyage  in  your  smaller  cabin  trunk, 
you  will  be  able  to  get  more  things  out  of  the  “inter¬ 
mediate  box,”  and  also  put  away  the  things  you  have 
done  with  and  no  longer  require.  You  will  have  your 
stout  clothes-bag,  square-mouthed  leather  bag,  and  hand 
dressing-bag  in  the  cabin,  and  with  a  little  care  in  the 
arrangement  and  selection  of  your  clothes  you  will  be 
able  to  stow  away  all  you  really  want,  reserving  in  the 
“  intermediate  box”  some  lighter,  cooler  dresses  for 
every-day  wear.  Should  the  heat  in  the  Red  Sea  prove 
very  oppressive,  as  it  very  often  does,  for  the  voyage, 
you  will  use  only  paper  collars  and  cuffs,  and  if  you 
have  old  linen  by  you,  by  all  means  wear  it  on  the  voyage 
instead  of  your  new  stock.  You  can  either  throw  it 
away  when  you  land,  or  give  it  to  one  of  the  poor 
soldier’s  wives  to  wash  and  keep  for  herself;  many  of 
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the  poorer  privates’  wives  would  consider  such  a  gift 
quite  a  boon,  and  be  very  thankful  for  it. 

You  will,  I  presume,  wear  your  serge  costume  in 
common,  changing  for  dinner  to,  say,  a  half-worn  black 
silk  you  have  by  you,  or  a  black  demi-toilette  dress  in 
process  of  w^earing  out ;  it  is  better  taste  to  be  quietly 
dressed  on  the  voyage,  and  black  is  far  the  best  evening 
wear.  On  such  occasions  it  can  always  be  made  suffi¬ 
ciently  dressy  by  the  addition  of  a  lace  fichu  and  deep 
cuffs,  with  bows  of  ribbon,  and  cap  to  match ;  and  as 
your  cabins  are  very,  very  small,  and  unless  you  are  a 
field  officer’s  wife,  you  have  to  share  them  with  two, 
three,  or  even  four  other  ladies,  if  the  ship  is  at  all 
crowded  you  will  find  it  quite  trouble  enough  to  change 
at  all,  without  having  an  elaborate  toilette  to  perform 
each  evening. 

You  will  of  course  have  your  shawl  wraps  and  rug 
handy  for  use  on  deck  when  it  is  chilly,  your  ulster  for 
a  wet  day,  and  your  serge  jacket  for  ordinary  wear. 
You  will  also  find  a  deck-chair  very  useful ;  buy  a 
folding-up  one,  and  either  buy  or  make  extra  cushions 
to  fit  it.  Your  name,  too,  should  be  cut  or  painted  on 
it  to  insure  your  keeping  It  for  your  own  use  during  the 
voyage  ;  and  if  you  can  find  room  for  a  small  footstool 
you  will  not  regret  it,  as  the  decks  are  often  wet  and 
sloppy. 

With  books,  work,  and  pleasant  company,  a  sea 
voyage — unless  you  are  an  exceptionally  bad  sailor — is 
by  no  means  unpleasant,  often  quite  the  reverse. 

There  are  good  libraries  in  the  troop-ships,  and  the 
officers  as  a  rule  are  kind  and  attentive — especially  to 
ladies — from  the  captain  downwards.  But  you  must 
make  up  your  mind  that  you  will  not  allow  yourself  to 
be  put  out  by  trifles. 

A  voyage  has  a  certain  degree  of  sameness  in  it ;  you 
see  the  same  faces,  sit  at  the  same  table,  in  the  same 
place  (that,  however,  is  a  decided  advantage),  eat  much 
the  same  things,  try  to  vary  the  conversation  but  rarely 
succeed,  and  wonder  when  any  unforeseen  event  will 
occur  to  break  the  monotony.  There  is  plenty  of  quiet 
amusement  to  be  had,  however,  especially  if  you  are 
given  to  the  study  of  character ;  you  will  find  much  to 
observe — little  bits  of  by-play  to  be  witnessed,  little 
flirtations,  little  quarrels,  various  little  Jealousies  among 
the  fairer  sex,  little  animosities  among  the  nobler.  People 
do  not  always  show  to  the  best  advantage  in  a  crowd  ; 
the  very  want  of  space  and  closeness  of  contact  develop 
sundry  little  narrownesses  of  mind,  and  proportionate 
exhibitions  of  temper,  which  elsewhere  would  hardly 
attract  notice.  Remember  this,  and  be  generous  ;  do 
not  be  too  ready  to  take  offence  yourself,  and  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  giving  any  to  others.  Above  all,  do 
not  allow  yourself  to  be  mixed  up  in  a  quarrel ;  it  is  easy 
enough  to  be  drawn  into  one,  but  very  difficult  to  steer 
out  of  it  again.  Avoid  listening  as  much  as  you  can  to 
petty  tales  and  gossip — what  this  lady  said  !  what  that 
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one  did  !  If  you  are  perforce  made  a  confidante,  avoid 
siding  with  either  party.  Keep  your  ow^n  line  as  much 
as  you  can  wfithout  degenerating  into  selfishness,  but  be 
ready  to  help  any  one  if  your  help  can  be  of  any  use, 
and  I  venture  to  say  your  voyages  out  and  home  will 
be  pleasant  experiences  you  will  in  after  years  look  back 
on  with  interest  and  amusement. 

There  are  many  minor  articles  which  should  find  a 
place  in  your  cabin-bag  which  will  prove  useful  on  the 
voyage,  or  on  your  up-country  journey.  I  will  enume¬ 
rate  a  few  : — 

White  lump  sugar,  essence  of  Jamaica  ginger  ;  it  is  a 
very  good  remedy  for  sea-sickness  ;  a  few  drops  on  a 
lump  of  sugar  taken  early  in  the  morning  will  often  give 
a  tone  to  the  digestion  and  prevent  the  squeamish  feel¬ 
ings  coming  on  at  all.  Biscuits  should  also  be  taken. 
The  food  on  board  is  excellent,  but  sometimes  a  feeling 
of  nausea  is  checked  by  the  mere  fact  of  eating  ;  and  if 
you  have  a  store  you  can  apply  to  it  when  perhaps  you 
would  not  like  to  ask  out  of  hours  for  anything  extra. 
Some  medicines  you  should  have  with  you,  whatever 
you  may  be  in  the  habit  of  taking — quinine  in  pill  form 
as  easiest  to  carry,  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  or  Eno’s 
Fruit  Sauce,  bottles  of  chlorodyne,  sal-volatile,  glyce¬ 
rine,  eau-de-cologne,  mustard  leaves  in  a  tin  case,  some 
sticking-plaster,  arnica  for  sprains,  violet  powder,  salts, 
&c.  Such  trifles  may  raise  a  smile,  but  often  when 
travelling  you  may  require  some  such  small  remedy  and 
have  it  not,  when  by  exercising  a  little  forethought  a 
dive  in  your  bag  will  produce  the  very  article  wanted. 

In  your  hand-bag  you  must  certainly  have  a  work- 
case,  with  thread,  cotton,  needles,  pins,  thimble,  scissors, 
knife,  and  pencil.  Paper,  note-book,  a  common  fan, 
and  a  good-sized  hand-glass,  large  enough  to  hang  up 
and  use  if  necessary,  should  also  find  a  place  in  your 
bag.  You  will  not  be  found  in  towels  or  soap,  and  so 
will  have  to  provide  these  things  for  yourself ;  and  I 
should  suggest  a  few  night-lights,  or  ends  of  wax 
candle,  being  carried  with  matches.  The  lamp  in  your 
cabin  is  put  out  at  a  certain  hour,  and  unless  in  case  of 
illness  you  are  not  allowed  to  burn  a  light  at  night;  it  is, 
however,  as  well  to  have  the  means  ot  obtaining  a  light 
at  once,  if  necessary,  near  at  hand  ;  you  may  not  want 
it  on  the  voyage,  but  on  your  journey  up  country  at 
times  you  will  undoubtedly  find  your  lights  and  candles 
of  immense  use. 

If  you  are  going  out  to  join  friends,  and  not  intending 
to  set  up  on  your  own  account,  you  will  not  have  to 
think  about  the  furnishings  of  a  house.  But  if  you  are 
a  young  married  woman  going  out  to  settle  in  India  for 
a  few  years,  there  are  many,  very  many,  things  which 
you  would  do  well  to  purchase  in  England  and  bring 
out  with  you.  I  do  not  of  course  mean  furniture  in 
bulk,  but  linen,  china,  glass,  plated  goods,  knives,  plate- 
brushes  and  plate-powder,  chamois  leather  for  polish¬ 
ing.  Remember  to  buy  cotton  sheeting,  not  linen,  and 
take  a  fair  quantity,  also  a  good  stock  of  table-linen ; 
if  you  neglect  to  take  out  these  things  you  will  find 
they  are  very  diflicult  indeed  to  procure — at  least  any¬ 
thing  worthy  the  name  of  house-linen — and  the  price 
would  be  great.  I  should  also  advise  your  buying 
enough  chintz  to  cover  your  drawing-room  furniture. 


and  for  curtains  choose  a  good  washing  chintz  of  a 
cheerful,  pretty  pattern  and  if  you  have  room,  and  can 
afford  it,  purchase  two  or  three  tablecloths  which  will 
harmonise  well  with  the  chintz,  and  cloth  in  the  piece 
of  the  same  colour,  for  brackets,  small  low  tables,  and 
mantelpiece  board.  A  good  many  yards  of  white 
muslins — spotted  or  striped  as  you  may  prefer — for 
blinds,  antimacassars,  and  pincushions,  some  narrow 
cheap  ribbon,  whatever  colour  best  matches  the  general 
tone  of  the  room,  to  make  bows  with,  and  a  few  pairs 
of  white  lace  curtains ;  you  can  often  procure  these 
very  reasonably  when  some  large  house  is  “  selling  off.” 

If  you  are  a  lace  or  macrame  worker  you  will  be 
able  to  finish  off  your  tables  and  brackets  with  your 
own  handiwork,  and  if  clever  at  crewel-work  you  can 
still  further  ornament  and  beautify  your  rooms.  It  is 
quite  astonishing  in  how  short  a  time,  with  even  such 
small  contrivances,  provided  you  have  some  taste,  a 
room  may  be  made  to  look  cosy  and  home-like,  at  a 
very  trifling  cost  too. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  you  should  provide  yourself 
with  a  good  hammer  and  an  assortment  of  brass-headed 
nails,  both  plain  and  fancy,  for  your  amateur  upholstery. 

If  you  buy  all  these  extras  you  will  require  another 
large  box  or  packing-case,  and  to  simplify  matters  it  is 
desirable  that  all  purchases  for  the  house  should  be 
packed  together  in  a  separate  box. 

Glass,  china,  lamps,  and  fittings  it  is  best  to  buy,  if 
possible,  at  one  good  house.  In  buying  your  dinner- 
set,  remember  to  order  hot-ivater  plates  to  match  it,  as 
the  India  kitchens  are  some  way  from  the  house,  not  in 
it  as  at  home,  and  if  you  have  not  these  really  necessary 
articles,  your  dinner,  what  with  being  carried  some  little 
distance  and  eaten  under  a  punkah,  will  be  stone  cold, 
and  a  hot  cold  dinner — excuse  the  apparent  Irishism — 
even  in  a  hot  climate,  is  by  no  means  enjoyable. 

You  must  have  punkah-fittings,  too,  for  your  lamps. 

The  tradesman  you  buy  your  glass.  See.,  of  will  pack 
it  all  for  you,  and  forward  it  either  to  your  point  of 
embarkation  to  go  with  you  in  the  same  vessel  or  send 
it  on  before  you  to  India  for  you  to  pick  up  at  Bombay, 
Calcutta,  or  wherever  you  intend  to  land.  We  sent 
ours  on  before,  packed  in  a  barrel,  and  on  arrival  at 
Mooltan  there  was  only  one  sherry-glass  broken  out  of 
the  contents. 

There  are  doubtless  many  things  I  have  forgotten  in 
these  hints  ;  but,  my  readers,  those  at  least  who  intend 
going  to  India,  will  be  able  to  add  any  omi'ted  articles 
which  may  strike  them,  and  can  apply  to  Indian  friends 
for  lists  to  supplement  those  I  have  given.  I  have  one 
or  two  more  suggestions,  however,  to  make  before 
bringing  my  subject  to  a  close,  though  they  can  hardly 
be  said  to  come  under  the  head  of  “  Indian  outfits” — I 
refer  to  your  journey  up  country. 

Much  depends  on  where  you  are  going  and  how  you 
are  going — if  with  your  husband,  if  alone,  or  if  with 
friends. 

My  experience  is  merely  that  of  an  officer’s  wife,  and 
as  such  I  give  it.  If  possible  make  your  hut  or  tent,  or 
Ddk-Bungalow  room,  comfortable  on  the  march.  You 
must  see  after  this  yourself,  as  your  husband,  if  in 
charge  of  troops,  will  not  always  be  able  to  attend  to 
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you  ;  his  duty  has  to  be  gone  through  first,  and  that  is 
to  see  the  men  under  his  charge  settled  and  comfortable 
before  he  thinks  of  himself  or  you. 

You  will  probably  not  have  much  time  in  Bombay  if 
you  land  there,  but  be  hurried  up  at  once  to  Deslalee, 
the  first  resting-place.  Here  it  is  quite  possible  you  may 
stay  some  days,  and  it  is  quite  worth  while  making 
your  hut  comfortable.  You  may  perhaps  have  a  valise 
fitted  with  bedding — we  had — and  I  had  a  box  packed 
with  a  few  simple  things,  easily  got  at,  to  make  my 
room  look  a  little  less  bare  and  uncomfortable  than 
they  generally  do. 

In  the  box  I  had  some  table-linen — the  oldest  I  left 
out  for  this  purpose — an  old  table-cloth,  green  if  I 
remember  right,  some  crimson  window-blinds  ready  to 
nail  up,  for  the  doors,  which  are  half  glass  and  require 
some  screen,  and  a  few  odds  and  ends  in  the  way  of 
photo-stands,  books,  desk,  travelling-clock,  &c.  On 
the  box  were  strapped  our  two  deck-chairs  and 
cushions,  rug,  and  other  wraps,  and  a  piece  of  cocoa- 
nut  matting  bound  with  red ;  this  served  as  a  small 
carpet.  Huts  and  resting,  or  dak-bungalows,  are  usually 
furnished  with  a  bed,  a  table,  and  one  or  two  hard  chairs ; 
the  charpoy — Anglice  bed — with  our  bedding  out  of  the 


valise  on  it,  with  the  rug  over  all,  made  a  comfortable 
sofa,  the  matting  a  carpet,  the  deck-chairs  and  cushions 
tolerably  easy  seats,  and  with  blinds  nailed  up.  N.B. — 
Always  have  a  hammer  and  nails  handy — cloth,  books, 
photo-stands,  and  clock  on  the  table.  Our  room  gene¬ 
rally  looked  at  least  more  comfortable  than  the  generality 
of  such  rooms  do.  When  we  merely  remained  a  few 
hours  it  was  not  worth  while  to  unpack  at  all,  but 
when  travelling  with  troops  you  often  rest  longer. 

My  last  suggestion  is  that  on  the  voyage  out  you 
should  try  to  pick  up  a  little  of  the  language.  Learn 
first  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  necessary  articles  of 
everyday  life  ;  there  will  be  sure  to  be  some  people  on 
board  who  have  been  out  before,  and  no  one  would  be 
churlish  enough  to  refuse  to  tell  you  how  to  pronounce 
a  word  if  you  civilly  asked  them.  You  do  not  want  to 
speak  fluently,  only  to  make  yourself  understood.  And 
if  you  learn  the  names  of  different  useful  articles,  a  few 
simple  sentences,  the  money  in  use,  and  how  to  count, 
you  will  find  this  very  limited  stock  of  knowledge  go 
a  long  way,  and  be  very  useful  to  you  ;  if  left  to  your 
own  resources  you  need  not  then  be  entirely  at  a  loss. 
And  now  nothing  more  remains  than  to  wish  you — 
those  who  may  be  going  to  India — bon  voyage. 


SABIES,  HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  THEM. 


BY  JULIA 

VIII. — children’s  clothing. 

OR  the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced  I  give 
two  lists — namely,  one  of  the  articles  to  be 
put  into  the  basket  they  must  prepare  for 
baby’s  arrival,  and  one  of  the  various  gar¬ 
ments  necessary  for  him  until  he  is  short- 
coated. 

There  is  one  most  important  thing  to  be 
remembered  in  collecting  these.  Let  everything 
for  him  be  of  the  very  best  material,  and  made  as 
nicely  and  neatly  as  it  is  possible  to  have  them. 
Your  reward  will  be  in  their  extra  length  of  wear, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  you  will  feel  in 
seeing  him  nicely  dressed,  and  of  the  incongruity  of 
putting  coarse,  ill-fitting,  ill-made  clothes  upon  his 
delicate  little  form. 

Clothes  got  for  baby  number  one  ought  to  last  long 
enough  for  the  wear  of  baby  number  three  at  least,  and 
many  mothers  of  large  families  will  tell  you  that  they 
have  had  one  set  of  “  baby  things”  for  the  whole  of 
their  children  (seven  or  eight  perhaps),  and  that  they 
are  really  after  so  much  wear  quite  presentable  even 
now.  In  my  opinion  it  is  better  to  let  the  night-dresses 
prepared  for  the  layette  be  large  enough  for  baby  to 
continue  wearing  after  the  time  has  passed  for  him  to 
be  put  into  the  doll-like  shirts  of  long-clothes  days. 
He  must  have  another  set  provided  for  him  (I  speak  of  the 
child  having  no  little  brother’s  or  sister’s  garments  to 
succeed  to),  and  why  not  let  him  wear  these  out  ? 

In  advising  good  clothes  I  am  thinking  of  the  medium 


CHANDLER. 

baby.  The  rich  baby,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has  them 
of  the  finest.  The  poor  baby  gets  what  he  can.  But 
even  poor  mothers  can  “  pinch”  somewhere,  rather  than 
let  their  infants  have  very  “  rubbishing,”  and  perhaps 
insufficient,  underclothing.  A  poor  mother  generally 
contrives  to  give  her  little  one  a  smart  hood  and  cloak, 
and  sometimes  not  cheap  ones  either.  Father  will  put 
a  little  of  his  own  private  spending  money  for  this 
purpose,  and  aunts  in  service  will  forward  small  dona¬ 
tions  in  order  that  their  tiny  relative  may  not  look 
worse  than  his  contemporaries.  But,  alas  for  himself 
and  his  private  comfort !  baby  is  oftentimes  miserably 
supplied  with  bare  necessaries,  whilst  the  money 
expended  upon  his  splendid  upper-raiment,  twelve  or 
fourteen  shillings  perhaps,  would  have  gone  very  far 
towards  making  really  tolerably  provision  for  him  in 
another  and  wiser  way. 

Baby’s  basket  should  be  got  in  readiness  at  least  a 
month  before  the  time  it  is  thought  it  will  be  required — 
that  is,  everything  that  will  be  needed  must  be  put  in, 
the  clothes  well  aired,  and  the  basket  itself  put  in  a 
handy  place.  This  is  especially  to  be  remembered  in 
the  case  of  a  first  child.  It  is  a  thing  that  must  be  done 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Prepare  your  own  also ;  you  will  feel  more  com¬ 
fortable,  I  know,  with  everything  really  off  your  mind, 
and  in  case  of  an  unexpected  emergency  you  will  not 
have  the  vexing,  anxious  annoyance  of  feeling  that  you 
have  to  leave  many  matters  you  would  have  attended  to 
yourself  in  the  hands  of  another. 
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And  here  I  think  it  advisable  to  tell  mothers  who  do 
not  already  use  it  of  the  belt  called  the  Binder  Belt.  It 
is  an  invention  that  is  a  real  blessing  either  to  the 
mother  expecting  baby,  or  to  those  who  have  had  many 
children.  It  can  be  obtained  of  nearly  every  ladies’ 
outfitter,  and  the  price  is  one  guinea — not  much  to  give 
for  an  article  so  thoroughly  useful  and  supporting. 
The  measurements  must  be  made  round  waist  and  hips, 
and  as  there  is  some  slight  difference  in  the  makes, 
whether  they  are  intended  for  accouchement  or  not,  this 
should  be  stated  when  applying  for  it. 

Very  pretty  and  inexpensive  baskets  ready  trimmed 
for  babies  can  be  purchased  at  most  baby-linen  ware¬ 
houses,  or  to  buy  a  basket  at  the  basket-maker’s  and 
cover  it  yourself  is  rather  a  nice  occupation,  providing 
you  can  spare  the  time.  A  little  pink  or  blue  cambric 
and  some  nice  strong  spotted  muslin  it  soon  arranged 
upon  it  by  hands  having  but  a  trifling  amount  of  skill 
at  their  fingers’  ends.  A  few  yards  of  narrow  lace 
edging  will  be  required,  and  a  bow  or  two  of  ribbon  to 
match  the  cambric  to  give  the  basket  a  finished  appear¬ 
ance.  Some  make  a  cover  of  maslin  that  is  sewn  on 
all  round  and  drawn  up  in  the  middle  with  ribbon 
strings  like  a  bag.  This  is  a  good,  tidy,  and  pretty 
plan,  as  all  the  articles  wanting  to  be  contained  in  the 
basket  can  be  under  cover,  and  oat  of  sight. 

Into  it  put  a  pincushion  ;  but  this  is  usually  made  and 
tacked  securely  inside  during  the  covering  process. 
The  “  welcome  little  stranger”  cushions  are  better  upon 
the  dressing-table.  They  are  too  pretty,  besides  being 
rather  expensive,  to  be  soiled,  as  they  would  get  soiled 
if  used  in  common ;  and  the  others,  being  always  in 
their  place,  are  handier. 

On  the  pincushion  put  six  large-sized  carpet  pins, 
some  ordinary  ones,  and  several  of  those  called  “  safety 
a  bodkin  (for  the  string  that  comes  out  in  a  hurry,  and 
by  accident),  and  two  or  three  needles  of  different 
sizes. 

Buy,  if  you  have  not  a  pair,  a  strong,  sharp,  rather 
large  pair  of  scissors,  and  let  them  belong  to  the  basket. 
Scissors  are  always  wanted,  and  you  will  know  where 
to  find  them.  A  hank  of  strong,  but  not  too  coarse, 
whity-brown  thread  comes  next  in  order,  a  powder- 
box,  with  good  violet-powder  in  it,  and  puff,  and  another 
box  containing  fine  fuller’s  earth,  also  with  a  puff. 
The  best  oatmeal,  of  the  very  finest  sort,  is  also  an 
excellent  thing  for  dusting  baby’s  body  with. 

A  pretty  little  saucer  should  be  purchased  to  hold 
soap,  which  should  be  the  purest  curd  ;  but  Pears’  soap, 
and  the  kind  called  “  Sanitary,”  mentioned  elsewhere, 
are  exceedingly  good  also  for  this  delicate  purpose. 
Buy  a  piece  of  sponge,  the  best,  neither  small  nor  large, 
and  also  put  in  a  square  of  fine  old  fiannel,  not  new,  it 
thickens  so.  This  is  to  wash  baby  with,  as  well  as  the 
sponge,  as  one  nurse  might  tell  you  she  “can’t  abide, 
and  never  could,  no  sponges,”  whilst  another  will 
possess,  perhaps,  a  similar  aversion  to  flannel.  I  had 


almost  omitted  to  mention  the  indispensable  reel  of 
moderately  fine  cctton  (white),  that  you  or  nurse  may 
with  it  make  the  so  often  wanted — where  babies  are — 
stitch  in  time. 

Now,  further,  put  in  six  of  the  smallest,  softest  linen 
diapers  you  have,  and  six  of  a  larger  size.  I  ought  to 
say  here  that  all  baby’s  stock  of  underclothes,  all  diapers 
and  towels  belonging  to  him,  should  be  well  aired  and 
placed  in  a  drawer  easy  to  gain  access  to,  and  nurse 
told  of  this  directly  she  comes  to  you,  as  more  things 
than  are  usually  placed  in  the  basket  may,  from  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances,  be  wanted  for  immediate  use. 

Two  soft  fine  towels  will  be  wanted  for  baby,  one 
shirt,  one  linen  swathe,  or  bandage,  one  fine  flannel 
bed,  or  blanket,  a  roller,  a  flannel  pilch,  and  a  night¬ 
dress.  These  should  be  rolled  up  together.  Also  put 
into  the  basket  a  linen  band,  a  yard  and  a  quarter  in 
length  and  a  quarter  of  a  yard  deep.  Let  it  be  made 
of  thick  strong  pld  linen  doubled,  or  if  you  have  no  old 
linen,  some  new  that  has  been  washed  several  times. 
A  little  bundle  of  linen  rag  will  be  required,  a  water¬ 
proof  apron,  and  a  large  flannel  one. 

In  one  of  the  pockets  of  the  basket  I  have  always 
made  it  a  practice  to  put  a  small  phial  of  castor-oil  and 
a  spoon — oil  is  so  useful,  and  so  often  wanted  ;  and  a 
little  case  for  them  of  washleather,  or  oiled  silk,  prevents 
their  greasing  the  pocket. 

In  the  layette  the  following  articles  are  necessary — 
viz.,  6  nightgowns,  4  monthly  ditto,  6  linen  or  lawn 
•hirts,  3  rollers,  3  day  blankets  (called  by  some  “  beds”), 
3  night  ditto,  3  linen  bands  (belly-bands),  4  flannel 
pilches,  2  head-flannels,  2  robes,  l  ditto  (handsome, 
for  christening,  &c.),  I  large  flannel  apron,  l  water¬ 
proof  ditto,  diapers  (cannot  have  too  many  of  these), 
several  bibs  and  pairs  of  wool  boots.  Bought  layettes 
DOW  can  be  had  of  very  excellent  quality,  and  really 
are  marvels  of  cheapness,  considering  their  style  of 
make  and  finished  appearance. 

Two  well-known,  trustworthy  London  firms,  Addley 
Boarne  of  Piccadilly,  and  Avis  of  Islington,  offer 
layettes,  and  indeed  all  kinds  of  children’s  and  grown¬ 
up  persons’  underclothing,  so  cheap,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  such  good  material  and  workmanship,  that  it  is 
almost  a  felly  to  waste  one’s  time  with  making  them  at 
home.  Nimble  fingers  and  the  sewing-machine  can, 
however,  and  do,  manage  wonders  at  home  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  re-maoufactare  of  children’s,  and,  indeed, 
almost  any  other  kind  of  clothing.  The  few  hints  I 
intend  to  give  in  this  way  will,  I  hope,  be  found  useful 
where  baby  is  concerned  -,  but  for  real,  practical,  and  at 
the  same  time  simple,  because  so  really  plain,  instruction 
in  dress  needlework  and  clothing  made  at  home,  get 
the  little  volume,  Sylvia’s  Henv  to  Dress  Well  on  a 
Shilling  a  Day. 

And  now  for  a  little  pulling  to  pieces  of  our  layette 
to  find  out  what  it  is  made  of,  and  the  use  of  some  of 
the  articles. 
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206. — New  Confection. 

{Madc-up  Pattern,  2s.  ^d.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  \s.f>d, — Madame  A.  Letellier,  ^o,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 

3  yards  of  5  ^-tnch  material  will  cut  this  Confection^) 

(Post-OflSce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

less  crowded,  which  certainly  was  an  improvement. 
The  construction  of  a  new  and  wide  gallery  had  a  most 
happy  effect  in  giving  more  space  and  freedom  for 
dancing  and  promenade. 

The  mourning  which  most  European^Courts  had  taken 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Pope’s  death  left  the  Silver 


he  month  of  March  began  with  all  the  gaieties 
of  the  last  days  of  the  Carnival,  and  is  now 
plunged  in  the  austerities  of  the  Lenten  season. 
Tbe  splendours  of  the  grand  balls  at  I  .a  Pre- 
sidence  have  been  so  often  described  that  there  is  not 
much  more  to  say  about  them.  This  year  they  were 


by  the  Baroness  Hirsch  in  her  beautiful  mansion  of  the 
Rue  de  I’Elysee  was  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most 
numerously  attended  of  the  season.  At  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  the  diplomatic  and  financial  world  met 
almost  for  tlie  first  time  on  one  of  the  very  last  nights 
of  a  carnival  which  has  been  so  unusually  dull  and  quiet, 


most  renowned  beauties  of  fashionable  Parisian  society. 
Long-trained  dresses,  covered  with  ornaments,  em¬ 
broidery,  diamonds,  and  pearls  in  profusion,  set  off 
their  beauty  to  fullest  advantage. 

We  can  mention  but  a  few  names  haphazard:  — 
Mdme.  Aranjo,  the  Marquise  d’Aoust,  Countess  de 


207. — CcsTuMEs  FOR  Young  Ladies. 

(Made~up  Patterns^  5/.  6d.:  Flat  Patterns,  2s.  gd. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-streel,  Covent  Garden.)'  ^ 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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Drawing-Room  empty  of  the  Royal  Highnesses  who 
generally  grace  it  by  their  presence.  Neither  Queen 
Isabella  nor  the  Princesses  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  who 
had  been  invited  were  able  to  come. 

The  soiree  given  at  the  commencement  of  this  month 


and  the  guests  shook  hands  as  on  the  occasion  of  a  return 
from  distant  travels.  The  vast  gallery  which  opens 
through  three  arches  into  a  delightful  winter  garden, 
and  which  is  surrounded  with  other  saloons,  was  filled 
with  elegant  women,  among  whom  might  be  noted  the 
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Barbentane,  Baroness  de  Beyens,  Countess  de  Bethune, 
Mdme.  Beignere,  Countess  de  Berulle,  Mdme  I.  Beer, 
the  Princess  de  Broglie,  Countess  de  Chabrillan,  Countess 
de  Chateaurenard,  Duchess  Decazes,  Countess  de  Gon- 
laines.  Countess  d’Espenilles,  Viscountess  de  Tanze, 
Countess  d’Osmond,  Princess  de  Sagan,  Marquise  de 
Sabran,  &c. 


prettiest  might  be  mentioned  the  daughter  of  the  house, 
Mdlle.  Martell  herself. 

In  these  days  of  half-measures  and  half- pleasures  it  is 
becoming  the  fashion  to  give,  not  a  regular  ball,  but  a 
cotillon,  which  serves  as  a  pleasant  interlude  in  a  soiree. 
Of  course  the  cotillon  must  have  an  indefinite  number  of 
figures,  so  as  to  be  kept  up  with  spirit  for  several  hours. 


208. — Opeka  Mantle. 

{Made-up  Pattern,  2s.  9^/.;  Flat  Pattern,  la.  6d. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  yo,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Po8t-OflBce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  OflSce,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


The  concert  was  over  by  midnight,  but  was  followed 
by  a  supper  over  which  the  guests  lingered  long,  con¬ 
versation  being  gay  and  animated,  and  the  whole  scene 
presenting  a  charming  coup  d’aeil. 

The  next  night  there  was  a  ball — the  second  of  the 
season — at  Mdme.  Martell’s.  It  was  enlivened  by  the 
presence  of  a  bevy  of  pretty  young  girls,  who  gave  this 
charming  f^te  great  spirit  and  entrain.  Among  the 


It  is  not  uniformly  waltzed — a  polka  is  introduced  now 
and  then. 

Suppers,  as  a  pretext  for  an  evening  party,  are  also 
very  much  in  vogue.  The  guests  arrive  about  mid¬ 
night,  often  upon  returning  from  the  theatre  -,  they  sit 
down  to  supper  at  once,  and  the  rest  of  the  night  is 
passed  in  dancing,  playing  music,  and  singing,  or  acting 
charades.  It  is  an  elegant  as  well  as  amusing  kind  o 
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entertainment,  allowing  of  but  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  guests,  which  gives  it  a  pleasantly  private 
character. 

Notable  visitors  have  been  numerous  in  Paris  this 
month.  The  Imperial  Prince  of  Austria  has  met  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Leopold  of  England. 
There  have  been  dinners  at  the  respective  embassies  of 


was"celebrated  on  the  2nd  at  the  fashionable  church  of 
Saint  Thomas  d’Aquin,  the  Archbishop  of  Sebaste, 
Mgr.  Lecourtier,  officiating. 

The  bride,  who  is  barely  seventeen,  wore  a  Princess 
dress  of  white  faille,  trimmed  with  point  lace,  and  with 
very  long  light  wreaths  of  orange  blossoms  and  buds. 

Among  the  bridesmaids  was  her  sister,  in  rose- 
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the  princely  travellers  and  also  at  the  Elysee.  There 
the  dinner  was  followed — according  to  the  rule  of  the 
house  upon  such  occasions — by  a  theatrical  entertain¬ 
ment,  of  which  the  artists  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  were 
the  performers. 

But  the  most  remarkable  event  of  the  month  in  the 
elegant  and  aristocratic  world  is  the  marriage  of  Mdlle. 
de  Cumont  with  the  Viscount  de  Gaigneron,  which 


coloured  silk  and  gauze  de  Chambery,  with  a  wreath  of 
orange-blossoms  by  way  of  bonnet. 

Most  of  the  dresses  were  of  the  fourreau  or  Princess 
shade,  with  long  trains ;  dresses  with  coat  bodices, 
however,  formed  a  variety. 

The  warm  welcome  given  to  Faure  at  the  representa¬ 
tion  given  for  the  benefit  of  Bressant  at  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais  must  have  proved  to  him  how  much  the 
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Parisian  public  regret  having  lost  him  at  the  Opera. 
The  Hite  of  Parisian  society  was  present  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  lavished  upon  him  the  applause  he  has  since 
gone  so  far  to  win.  Faure  is  now  in  Vienna,  where 
he  performs  the  part  of  Hamlet,  with  Madame  Nilsson 
as  Ophelia. 

Capoul  has  also  left  Paris,  after  a  few  representations 
at  the  Italian  Opera  of  La  Traviata.  To  this  has  now 
succeeded  Linda  di  Chamouni,  in  which  Mdlle.  Albani 
is  charming,  as  indeed  she  is  always.  But  this  role  of 
Linda  is  particularly  suited  to  her  style  of  talent  and 
beauty,  and  may  be  reckoned,  with  La  Sonnambida, 
among  those  in  which  she  succeeds  best. 

Among  the  lesser  theatres  the  most  fortunate  just 
now  is  the  Vaudeville,  M'ith  M.  Sardou’s  new  comedy, 
Les  Bourgeois  de  Pont  Arcy.  It  is  a  spirited  and 
amusing  play,  and  beautifully  interpreted  by  the  actors, 
whom  the  author  strictly  held  to  morning  and  evening 
repetitions  for  five  whole  weeks.  Ttiey  have  well 
compensated  him  for  all  the  time  and  trouble  expended. 
Mons.  Delaporte  and  Pierson  especially,  and  M.  Berton, 
fill  their  parts  with  even  more  than  their  ordinary  success. 

Fashions  are  coming  to  us  just  now  from  Spain,  and 
are  eagerly  adopted.  A  mode  worthy  of  a  people  who 
mingle  devotional  practices  with  every  act  of  common 
every-day  life  is  that  of  wearing  a  rosary  by  way  of 
belt.  It  must  be  confessed  that  nothing  could  look 
better  round  a  slender  Parisian  waist,  gracefully  defined 
by  the  clinging  costume.  These  rosaries — which  serve 
but  little  for  purposes  of  devotion,  we  should  imagine — 
are  composed  of  very  precious  matter ;  the  beads  are 
diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  &c.,  strung  together  by  fila¬ 
gree  work  of  finest  workmanship.  It  is  rather  a  peculiar 
style  of  parure,  but  one  soon  gets  accustomed  to  it. 
After  all,  to  wear  a  rosary  round  one’s  waist  is  nothing 
more  extraordinary  than  to  suspend  a  cross  from  one’s 
neck.  It  is  from  the  same  country  of  superstition  that 
we  have  reliquaires  fastened  to  bracelets  and  necklaces. 
At  Madrid, '  ladies  often  interrupt  their  conversation 
to  press  kisses  upon  the  relics  of  their  patron  saint. 
Our  Parisiennes  do  not  go  so  far.  It  has  been  said 
that  in  Spain  there  is  no  medium  between  atheists  and 
devotees.  It  is  not  so  with  us. 

But  it  is  time  we  spoke  of  the  new  spring  fashions. 
Light  fancy  woollen  materials,  self-coloured  or  multi- 
co'oured,  plain  or  figured,  striped  or  checked,  combined 
with  silks  of  various  styles  of  texture,  are  introduced 
for  walking  toilettes. 

Each  couturtere  favours  such  or  such  a  fabric,  manu¬ 
factured  on  purpose  for  her  own  use  and  pleasure, 
pr«»rf:iiuing  never  to  have  an>  thing  to  do  with  materials 
exhibited  in  shop-windows  to  every  passer-by. 

Elegant  spring  costumes  are,  as  a  rule,  a  mixture  of 
two  or  three  different  materials  combined,  sui  h  as  plain 
faille  and  brocatelle,  plain  faille  and  striped  ditto,  with 
trimmings  of  stamped  velvet  or  embroidered  gauze, 
the  whole  ornamented  with  enormous  bows  of  either 
wide  or  narrow  ribbon,  forming  a  sash  and  coming 
low  down  at  the  back  to  loop  up  or  gather  together 
the  abundant  pleats  of  the  skirt.  Large  bows,  almost 
round,  called  cornets,  are  often  placed  upon  trains. 
Trimmings  are  becoming  fuller  and  more  elaborate. 


Self-coloured  wool  materials  are,  upon  the  whole, 
preferred  for  both  indoor  and  out-of-door  costumes. 
Cashmere  and  vigogne,  more  or  less  plushy,  called  by  a 
number  of  fanciful  names,  are  employed  for  making-up 
walking  costumes,  with  mantle  to  match. 

Very  simple  dresses  for  home  wear  or  morning  walks 
are  made  of  those  rough-looking  tissues,  chined, 
speckled,  or  woven  in  various  colours,  which  always 
look  as  if  they  were  put  on  the  wrong  side  out. 

As  to  the  shape  of  dresses,  it  does  not  seem  likely  to 
undergo  any  striking  or  sudden  change.  A  few  at¬ 
tempts  to  bring  back  something  like  gathers  or  pleats 
in  the  front  part  of  skirts  have  met  with  very  little 
success,  and  the  clinging  style,  relieved  by  some  fulness 
added  on  at  the  back,  not  from  the  waist  but  a  good 
deal  lower  down,  seems  likely  to  prevail  for  some 
time. 

The  Princess  dress  is  made  with  a  long  pointed 
train,  easier  to  manage  than  the  square  or  fan-shaped 
one,  but  still  very  inconvenient  for  the  migratory  habits 
that  have  become  so  general  with  ladies  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  There  is  now  so  much  moving 
about,  so  much  travelling  on  railroads  and  steamboats, 
that  a  cumbersome  costume  becomes  quite  intolerable. 

The  great  question,  therefore,  is  this : — Will  ladies 
have  the  good  sense,  energy,  and  courage  required  for 
wearing  short  dresses  out  of  doors,  for  walking,  visit¬ 
ing  exhibitions,  races,  travelling,  the  seaside,  and  so 
on,  while  keeping  the  very  graceful  long  robe  for  the 
house,  for  occasions  of  ceremony,  and  evening  parties  ? 

This  question  is  not  yet  decided,  although  Worth, 
the  great  arbiter  in  such  matters,  has  already  produced 
some  very  dainty  short  costumes. 

But  good  sense  has  so  far  triumphed  that  the  trained 
Princess  dress  is  not  generally  adopted  as  a  walking 
costume  this  spring. 

Simple  costumes,  meant  for  walking  on  foot  in  the 
streets  or  in  the  country,  are  made  with  a  tunic  or  upper- 
skirt  and  a  basque  bodice.  This  tunic  is  very  nearly  as 
long  as  the  under-skirt,  and  is  draped  over  it  very  low 
down  at  the  back,  the  under-skirt  only  showing  its 
fluted  or  pleated  trimming  round  the  bottom.  The 
bodice  is  lung-waisted,  with  plain  round  basque ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  cuirass,  only  one  is  so  sick  of  the  word  that 
one  prefers  going  back  to  the  corsage  a  basque,  though 
that  also  is  anything  but  a  novelty.  The  mantle  for 
such  costumes  is  the  paletot  or  the  visite,  cut  shorter 
than  those  of  the  winter,  half-fitting,  and  with  either 
open  or  tight  sleeves.  This  paletot  opens  with  facings 
at  the  throat,  and  has  deep  revers  on  the  sleeves.  It 
fastens  with  long  ends  of  ribbon  tied  together  in  front. 

This,  however,  is  strictly  for  the  neglige  costume  of 
fancy  Bourrette  or  beige  material.  The  dressy  mantle  is 
the  mantelet  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  of  which  one  of  the 
most  popular  is  the  short  mantilla  loosely  tied  in  front. 
This  is  both  a  very  elegant  and  very  useful  mantle, 
either  in  fine  black  cashmere,  trimmed  with  jet-beaded 
lace,  in  Sicilienne  or  faille,  for  it  can  be  worn  over  any 
dress. 

Again  we  notice  the  fichu  Parisien  of  various  styles, 
in  black  French  merino  with  fringe  ;  in  cashmere  with 
beaded  guipure,  and  in  faille  with  a  handsome  passe- 
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menterie  border,  grelot  fringe,  or  frilling  of  Chantilly 
lace.  The  ends  of  this  fichu  are  doubled  together  in 
front,  hanging  in  two  points  which  reach  to  a  little  below 
the  waist.  For  young  girls  the  fichu  Parisien  looks  very 
pretty  of  coloured  crepe  de  chine  or  very  fine  Indian 
cashmere,  edged  with  a  long  silk  fringe. 

For  the  summer  we  shall  see  the  scarf  of  silk  gauze, 
or  even  muslin,  and  the  pretty  muslin  fichu  trimmed 
with  a  dainty  fluting,  or  with  Mirecourt  lace. 

To  resume  in  a  few  words  the  above  remarks  about 
fashionable  mantles,  we  should  advise  our  lady  readers 
who  are  as  yet  uncertain  as  to  what  models  to  select  to 
have  for  the  spring  season  a  long  semi-fitting  jacket  of 
the  same  material  as  their  every-day  walking  costume, 
and  a  small  mantelet  of  black  cashmere  trimmed  with 
black  lace,  beaded  or  not  according  to  taste,  to  wear 
with  more  elegant  toilettes. 

This  mantelet  is  also  made  of  the  same  material  of 
the  dress  when  that  is  of  some  soft  kind  of  beige  material 
or  cashmere,  trimmed  with  bias  bands  of  silk,  and  with 
fringe  to  match. 

Morning  dresses,  strictly  for  home  wear,  of  striped 
or  self-coloured  woollen  material,  are  made  in  the 
Princess  shape,  with  a  deep  fluting  or  box-pleated 
flounce  round  the  bottom,  a  turned-down  collar  and 
cuffs,  also  frilled  round,  and  frequently  a  jabat  frilling 
down  the  front,  though  this  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Large  square  pockets.  These  are  also  with  trimming  to 
match.  Sometimes  fancy  braid  is  preferred  to  frillings. 

Another  style  of  breakfast  dress  consists  of  a  separate 
skirt  and  a  very  long  jabot,  fitted  at  the  back  but  semi¬ 
loose  in  front,  of  cashmere  or  delaine,  embroidered 
round  the  bottom  and  upon  the  collar,  revers,  cuffs, 
and  pockets. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  prettiest  spring  costumes 
we  have  seen  : — ^The  first  skirt  is  of  pinkish-grey  silk, 
the  tunic  or  upper-skirt  of  brillantine  and  bright  and 
silky  style  of  mohair,  of  a  light  shade  of  pearl-grey ; 
the  under-skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  deep  pleated  flounce, 
and  on  either  side  long  tabs  are  buttoned  down,  lined 
and  piped  with  the  pinkish-grey  silk.  The  bodice  is 
of  the  same  material  as  the  upper-skirt,  the  sleeves  are 
of  that  of  the  under-skirt,  with  revers  of  brillantine. 
Bonnet  of  pinkish-grey  silk,  trimmed  with  double-faced 
grey  and  pink  ribbons. 

Another  is  of  beige  casimir,  a  soft  light  woollen 
fabric.  The  skirt  is  separate  from  the  bodice,  falling 
in  full  folds  at  the  back ;  the  front  width  is  framed  in 
on  each  side  by  deep  facings  of  brown  faille ;  it  is 
slightly  draped,  and  finished  with  a  brown  silk  f^ringe, 
which  falls  over  a  deep  pleated  flounce  at  the  bottom. 
The  bodice  is  a  coat  basque  of  the  beige  casimir,  with 
small  standing-up  collar,  and  front  revers  of  brown 
faille.  The  front  part  is  crossed  by  silk  cords  of  the 
same  colour.  A  thicker  cord  of  brown  silk  passe¬ 
menterie  goes  round  the  waist,  and  is  finished  with 
tassels.*  This  may  be  used  as  a  porte-jupe  to  loop  up 
the  train.  It  is  also  provided  with  a  hook,  which 
serves  to  hold  the  fan. 

Chapeaux  present  a  greater  variety  in  their  shapes 
than  dresses  this  spring.  At  first  nothing  was  seen 
but  the  tiny  capote,  now  somewhat  larger  shapes  are 


making  their  appearance,  but  still  very  close-fitting  to 
the  head.  Vied  or  ornaments,  light  feathers  put  on  as 
an  aigrette  or  in  clusters  drooping  forward,  or  curled 
back  over  loops  of  double-faced  ribbons,  limp  crowns 
or  no  crowns  at  all,  such  is  the  general  tout  ensemble  of 
our  new  headgears.  Some  pretty  capotes  are  made  of 
gathered  black  lace,  with  flowers  mingled  with  ribbons, 
and  completed  by  a  double  border,  bound  round  with 
ribbon.  For  driving  out  in  a  carriage,  the  races,  or  the 
theatre,  a  favourite  model  is  a  white  bonnet,  relieved  by 
a  few  feathers  or  ribbons  of  some  light  colour. 

Another  very  elegant  chapeau  is  the  wide  turned- 
down  border,  covered  with  lace,  without  any  crown, 
and  trimmed  at  the  top  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  ;  it  is 
as  becoming  in  light  colours  as  in  black  lace  with  bright- 
tinted  flowers.  Various  shades  of  red  are  still  very  much 
in  favour  ;  the  newest  are  pomegranate,  beetroot,  and 
Legion  of  Honour  red.  The  latter  is  rather  crude,  and 
requires  the  neighbourhood  of  some  quieter  tint. 

A  unique  chapeau  is  the  Corneville,  with  white  straw 
border  and  a  crown  of  white  faille,  very  gracefully 
imitating  the  end  of  a  Norman  peasant’s  cotton  cap, 
finished  off  by  a  small  silk  tassel. 

Ornamental  combs  are  fashionable,  and  young  girls 
fasten  up  their  hair  at  the  back  with  a  gold  or  silver 
barrette,  or  plain  long  and  naiTOw  brooch. 

Ball  toilettes  are  mostly  white.  The  Marechale  de 
Mac  Mahon  wore  at  the  last  ball  at  the  Elysee  a  white 
satin  toilette,  with  open  upper-skirts  crossing  one  over 
the  other,  trimmed  with  bead  fringes  ;  train  of  white 
brocade.  Bodice  of  white  satin  with  fringed  berthe. 
In  the  hair  diamonds  and  a  long  white  feather. 

Although  white  toilettes  were  in  great  majority,  some 
coloured  ones  were  also  very  much  admired,  amongst 
these  the  dresses  of  two  sisters,  equally  beautiful  and 
almost  equally  young.  One,  who  is  married,  wore  a 
toilette  of  Celadon  blue  striped  silk ;  her  sister,  a  young 
girl  of  eighteen,  a  toilette  of  the  same  material  in  softest 
shade  of  rose-colour.  The  dresses  were  both  made  with 
coat  basques,  decollete,  and  fastened  with  large  fancy 
buttons,  the  front  part  much  trimmed  at  the  foot,  the 
train  pleated.  The  young  married  lady  wore  a  coiffure  of 
blue  feathers  and  diamonds,  the  young  girl  rose-coloured 
peonies. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  was  all  in  white.  A  young 
bride  wore  a  pale  greenish  blue  feather,  with  scarves  of 
white  Spanish  blond  thrown  across,  and  very  tastefully 
fastened  up  with  water-lilies  and  long  bluish  aquatic 
foliage,  one  water-lily  in  the  hair,  with  diamonds  for 
dewdrops,  and  a  diamond  buckle. 

At  the  ball  of  the  Duchess  de  B - ,  a  ivhite  ball 

given- for  the  young  daughters  of  the  house  and  their 
friends,  it  was  noticed  that  all  the  young  girls  wore 
their  own  hair  without  any  addition  of  an  artificial 
nature  and  dressed  very  simply.  Some  wore  smooth 
bandeaux  divided  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  others 
tiny  curls  over  the  forehead  h  la  Ninon  ;  others,  again, 
had  their  hair  smoothly-brushed  back  in  great  waves 
which  seemed  quite  natural,  and  a  tiny  chignon  in  the 
neck.  This  return  to  simplicity  seems  to  us  in  very 
good  taste,  and  altogether  a  great  improvement.  It  is, 
at  the  same  time,  more  honest.  Fancy  a  poor  young 
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man  who,  believing  he  has  married  a  Berenice  with 
flowing  locks,  discovers  all  his  admiration  was  bestowed 
upon — a  wig. 

The  Duchess  de  B - wore  at  her  ball  a  wh'te  silk 

dress  embroidered  with  gold  and  silk,  and  a  wreath  of 
pale  pink  flowers.  The  three  ch.irming  daughters  were 
in  white. 

Mdlle.  de  C - ,  a  blonde  beanty,  wore  a  dress  of 

white  crape  covered  w'ith  ruches,  and  white  silk  train 
caught  up  with  silver  thistles.  The  same  in  the  hair. 


The  white  lace  balayeuse  is  worn  with  all  silk  dresses, 
and  the  tiny  shoe  matches  the  dress.  The  glove  is  of 
unglazed  kid,  not  dead  white,  but  with  a  faint  shade 
of  pink  or  cream.  The  latest  fancy  is  to  have  it 
laced  on  the  outside.  It  is  the  length  of  a  ten-button 
glove. 

The  round  lace-tiimmed  handkerchief  is  come  into 
fashion  again,  and  is  embroidered  with  the  monogram 
of  the  Christian  name,  the  letters  being  intermingled  as 
in  treble  ciphers. 


WOMAN’S  WORLD  OF  THOUGHT. 


XVI. — W 1 DOWHOOD. 


E  have  accompanied  the  young  girl  to 
the  altar,  heard  her  utter  the  marriage 
vow,  sympathised  with  her  love  and 
trust,  and  seen  her  afterwards  enjoying 
the  ripened  happiness  of  the  marriage 
state.  In  many  cases  there  is  a  shadow 
to  come,  obscuring  the  brightness  of  life — 
perhaps  while  yet  a  young  life,  perhaps  when 
advanced  age  has  made  death  a  nearer  and 
less  alarming  event.  In  the  latter  case  there 
is  a  feeling  that  the  work  of  the  lifetime  is 
nearly  over,  that  the  partner  of  so  many 
years  has  only  gone  a  little  forward  on  the 
unknow'n  path,  and  in  many — we  hope  very  many — 
instances  there  are  younger  survivors  who  accept  the 
responsibilities  of  life,  and  by  loving  attention  soothe 
and  support  the  bereft  survivor. 

But  there  are  other  widowhoods  where,  in  youth  or 
in  the  prime  of  life,  the  partner  has  been  taken  away 
before  probably  he  has  achieved  independence  or  been 
able  to  make  an  adequate  provision  for  the  future.  The 
widow  is  left  to  face  the  world,  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  life,  so  far  as  she  can,  by  her  own  strength,  resolution, 
and  ability.  She  is  no  longer  a  girl  looking  forward 
bravely  and  hopefully  to  a  woman’s  share  in  a  double 
life,  with  the  strong  support  of  a  husband’s  love  ;  she  is 
not  a  single  woman,  unencumbered,  girding  herself  reso¬ 
lutely  to  make  her  way  independently  in  the  world  ;  but 
she  is  probably  a  mother,  with  other  lives  depending  on 
her,  to  whom  she  is  henceforward  to  be  a  mother  and  a 
father  too.  There  is,  besides  the  grief  of  bereavement, 
an  almost  overwhelming  grief  if  she  has  loved  as  a  true 
wife  does  love  ;  there  are  memories  not  only  of  tender 
moments,  but  of  the  dear  and  faithful  associations  of 
wedded  life  -.  there  is  a  vacancy  by  the  fireside,  there 
is  absence  of  the  loved  face,  of  the  familiar  and  endeared 
tones.  Faults  are  forgotten  in  the  fulness  of  love  for 
the  dead  ;  weaknesses  have  no  life  in  the  memory,  which 
treasures  up  the  ideal  of  the  lost  partner  of  so  many 
joys,  the  sharer  in  and  sympathiser  with  so  many 
anxieties.  A  child’s  voice  or  smile,  expression  of 
features,  or  little  trick  of  manner,  revives  the  image  of 
the  dead  ;  the  portrait  on  the  wall  or  in  the  book  makes 


him  almost  live  again  !  The  prospect  of  the  future  seems 
so  drear,  the  coming  responsibilities  so  overwhelming. 

From  this  chaos  of  conflicting  emotions,  with  a 
physique  probably  enfeebled  by  long  watching  and  great 
sorrow,  a  ne  jv  womanly  nature  must  be  evolved,  stronger, 
braver,  more  devoted  and  resolute  than  that  developed 
by  the  life  shared  with  him  who  is  now  no  more.  It 
has  often  been  noticed  that  the  face  of  a  young  widow' 
is  often  marked  by  a  peculiar  expression.  There  are 
the  lines  traced  by  grief,  the  compressed  lips,  stranger 
to  a  smile,  the  pallid  cheek,  but  in  the  eyes  a  calm 
resoluteness,  which  chows  the  mind  determined  to  under¬ 
take  in  all  earnestness  the  new  work  of  the  new  world. 
Struggle  has  given  strength  ;  the  destiny  is  accepted, 
the  work  is  undertaken,  the  scope  of  vision  appears  to 
be  wider,  the  will  more  masculine  and  resolved.  The 
two  natures,  the  manly  and  the  womanly,  are  united  in 
the  survivor,  and  henceforth,  as  she  is  in  a  new  position 
in  the  world,  she  has  new  qualifications  for  the  task  to 
be  performed. 

If  the  husband  has  been  a  good  man,  loving  his 
wife  and  children,  and,  notwithstanding  the  weaknesses 
inherent  to  human  nature,  earnestly  desirous  to  assure 
their  welfare  and  happiness,  he  leaves  to  his  widow  a 
legacy  of  thoughts  and  intentions  which  none  can 
understand  or  fulfil  so  well  as  she.  She  may  be,  by 
the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances,  by  the  change 
of  worldly  position,  compelled  to  accept  for  them  a 
position  which  he  never  contemplated  ;  but  it  is  for  her 
to  carry  on,  as  best  she  may,  the  teaching  by  example 
and  the  power  of  love  which  he  and  she  together  so 
desired  should  be  given.  She  will  have  to  decide  for 
herself  many  questions  which  in  the  happier  time  she 
would  have  referred  to  him,  as  she  will  have  to  act  in 
many  matters  where  he  would  have  taken  the  lead. 
Boys  and  girls  have  boys’  and  girls*  natures  ;  control  is 
irksome,  and  although  love  for  the  mother  may  be  very- 
genuine,  there  is  a  disposition  to  feel  emancipated  from 
control,  at  an  age  too  when  control  and  direction  are 
most  needed,  when  the  parental  authority  is  vested  only 
in  a  widowed  mother.  But  that  authority  is  stronger, 
more  loved  and  respected,  when  the  woman’s  nature 
has  been  disciplined  by  self-control  and  a  resolute  deter- 
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mination  to  accept  and  discharge  conscientiously  the 
new  duties  imposed.  Children  see  instinctively  the 
weakness  of  character  exhibited  by  passionate  outbursts 
of  grief,  by  petulant"  expressions,  by  a  continual  wail 
over  troubles  and  a  persistent  exaggeration  of  the  un¬ 
avoidable,  but  not  necessarily  insurmountable,  difficulties 
of  life,  and  by  a  helpless  dependence  on  the  opinions 
and  advice  of  others  in  place  of  a  mental  effort  to  be 
self-dependent.  But  children,  and  more  so  those  who 
are  beyond  the  age  of  actual  childhood,  are  equally 
quick  to  perceive  and  to  reverence  the  mother  in  whom 
love,  faith,  and  devotion  have  so  far  subdued  sorrow 
that  a  sense  of  the  duties  of  the  present  and  the  hopes 
of  the  future  are  not  buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  past. 

A  widow  who  desires  to  perform  her  allotted  duties 
faithfully  must  determine  to  understand  various  practical 
details  which  previously  she  was  not  called  upon  to  know 
much  about ;  but  they  can  be  soon  mastered  if  the  will  is 
in  the  work,  and  the  mastery  of  them  confers  inde¬ 
pendence.  Some  weak  women  are  little  better  than 
waifs  and  strays  in  the  world  when  the  support  of 
marriage  has  gone,  dependent  on  the  too  often  grudged 
assistance  of  male  relatives  or  friends  when  business 
matters  have  to  be  arranged,  and  often  hurrying  improvi- 
dently  to  a  second  marriage  to  avoid  the  fancied  diffi¬ 
culties  which  it  is  weakly  supposed  a  woman  cannot  face 
alone.  Obviously  there  are  some  cases  in  which  a 
widow  is  very  helpless.  A  professional  man  realising  a 
fair  income  by  the  exercise  of  his  abilities,  and  able  to 
maintain  a  certain  social  status,  may  die  and  leave  a 
widow  and  young  family  unprovided  for.  She  cannot 
carry  on  his  practice  as  a  doctor  or  lawyer,  has  no 
legacy  of  his  talents  as  an  author  or  artist.  Henceforth 
the  world  is  to  her  a  new  world,  but  how  much  greater 
her  chances  of  overcoming  difficulties  and  troubles  if 
she  has  trained  her  mind  to  acquire  knowledge  and  to 
understand  the  principles  which  guide  practical  life  !  If, 
in  more  fortunate  circumstances,  there  is  property  left, 
the  widow  is  almost  certain  to  receive  offers  of  advice 
or  active  assistance  which  are  not  always  quite  dis¬ 
interested.  It  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation  that  the 


conscience  of  even  near  relations  is  not  uncommonly 
slightly  flexible  and  elastic  where  money  is  concerned. 
An  advised  investment  is  occasionally  rather  more  to  the 
advantage  of  the  adviser  than  of  the  investor ;  and 
women  who  are  unfamiliar  with  money  matters  are 
ready  to  believe,  not  only  that  larger  interest  can  be 
obtained,  but  that  it  is  of  course  their  duty  to  those 
depending  on  them  to  make  the  most  of  their  means. 
The  share  lists  of  bankrupt  companies,  the  names  of  the 
depositors  in  broken  banks,  would,  if  collected,  show  a 
fearful  array  of  the  names  of  widows  who  have  weakly 
entrusted  all  they  possessed  to  the  mercy  of  others.  Pro¬ 
perty,  too,  must  be  managed,  as  well  as  money  invested, 
and  friendly  managers  often  contrive  that  a  considerable 
percentage  of  profit  shall  find  its  way  into  their  own 
pockets,  to  the  detriment  of  the  widow,  who  has  been 
persuaded  that  such  matters  are  beyond  a  woman’s 
capacity.  The  real  truth  is  that  there  is  nothing  con¬ 
nected  with  investment  or  superintendence  of  property, 
with  so  much  of  practical  business  as  devolves  upon  a 
housekeeper  or  estate-owner,  which  a  woman  of  average 
ability  may  not  understand  as  well  as  an  average  man  if 
she  resolves  to  take  the  trouble  to  learn,  and  not  give 
way  to  what  is  admittedly  a  tendency  of  the  female 
mind,  an  exclusive  dwelling  on  one  aspect  of  a  case 
without  considering  it  in  relation  to  other  things.  A 
sensible  woman  can,  if  she  pleases,  learn  quite  enough 
about  money  and  business  matters  to  guide  her  in  a  saf.-- 
path,  and  save  her  from  being  the  victim  of  plausible 
adventurers,  or  very  affectionate,  but  not  exactly  dis¬ 
interested,  friends  and  relations. 

Two  qualities  are  pre-eminently  needed  in  the  state 
of  widowhood — trusting  faith  and  firm  but  undemon¬ 
strative  courage.  If  these  are  the  prevailing  elements 
in  a  widow’s  mental  and  moral  life,  she  is  still  a  mistress 
in  her  little  world.  The  mind  chastened  by  sorrow 
becomes  stronger  by  the  very  chastening,  and  other  and 
scarcely  less  sacred  love  than  that  of  wedded  life,  the 
love  of  children,  may  prove  that  if  sorrow  endure  for  a 
season  joy  comes  afterwards. 

The  Editor. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

INDOOR  TOILETTE  AND  VISITING  TOILETTE. 


1.  Matinee  Bebe  in  prune  cashmere,  composed  of  a 
large  shoulder-piece  and  a  body  all  pleated  and  without 
sleeves ;  two  pleated  flounces  edged  with  blue  faille 
surround  the  lower  edge  of  the  garment ;  si  nilar  trim¬ 
ming  round  the  yoke  and  neck.  Princess  dress  in  blue 
faille ;  the  centre  of  the  train  is  pleated  and  trimmed 
with  upright  bands  of  the  same,  and  buttons  ;  a  kind  of 
ladder  is  formed  by  barrettes  of  faille  connecting  these 
two  bands.  Plisse  flounce  round  the  skirt.  Sleeves 
trimmed  with  plisses  and  a  bow  of  ribbon. 

2.  Princess  costume  in  Indian  lama,  and  broche  stuff 
of  the  same  shade  mixed  with  blue,  red,  and  otter- 
brown.  This  model  is  composed  of  a  jacket  bodice. 


opening  over  a  tablier  covered  with  plisses  ;  the  sides 
are  quite  plain,  edging  this  tablier  ;  these  are  joined 
to  the  Princess  back,  which  forms  the  false  skirt. 
Back  of  bodice  and  tunic  draped  in  several  small  pouffs, 
and  terminated  by  a  handsome  fringe  of  tassels  to  match 
the  shades  ;  a  cord  and  tassels  to  correspond  raise  the 
side  in  folds,  and  are  fastened  under  a  pocket  which  is 
placed  on  the  left  side.  Garrick  trimmed  to  correspond. 
Bonnet  of  faille  of  the  same  shade,  with  blue  ribbon 
and  flowers. 

Price  of  made-up  pattern  of  either  of  these,  6s.  6d. ; 
flat  pattern,  4s. — Madame  I^tellier,  30,  Henrietta-street, 
Co  vent  Garden. 
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THE  ENGLISH fVOMAN^S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


Towels  with  Monograms. 


.*. — Ornaments  for  the  Hair. 


216. — Cravat  and  Bow. 


218. — Detail  of  215. 


•Detail  of  216, 


XUM 


NEEDLEWORK. 


-Crochet  Edging, 


220. — Bracket^for  Towels. 


222. — Duster  Basket. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN* S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE 


“  And  with  her  neeld  composes 
Xiiture’s  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  brancli,  or  berry ; 

That  oven  her  art  sisters,  the  natural  roses. 

Her  inkle,  silk,  twin  with  the  mbied  cherry.” 

SlIAKSFEAUE. 


beautiful  colours  in  which  the  em- 
broidery  silks  of  Messrs.  Adams  and 
Co.,  56a,  City  Road,  are  manufactured, 
must  be  a  very  great  assistance  to  those 
who  delight  in  the  various  descriptions  of 
art  needlework  now  popular.  The  sage- 
greens,  samples  of  which  I  have  before  me, 
‘X  are  perfect  in  their  dull  colouring  and  the 
i,  *  way  in  which  they  shade  into  each  other. 

*  i  The  prices  of  these  silks  are  l  s.  pd.  per  ounce, 

c  all  one  shade,  or  2s.  3d.  mixed  shades,  the 
JiV  ounce  containing  fourteen  skeins,  and  each 
skein  consisting  of  twenty  yards.  Bought  by  the  skein, 
it  is  2d.  each.  The  knitting  silk  is  in  two  qualities. 
Imperial  and  Royal,  the  first  sold  at  Is.  pd.  per  ounce, 
and  the  second  at  is.  6d.  The  latter  can  be  had  only 
in  plain  colours  ;  the  former  is  also  made  in  mixtures 
composed  of  two  or  three  colours,  some  of  these  corn- 


workmen  who,  during  the  operation,  were  surrounded 
with  the  fine  dust  that  flew  from  the  steel,  and  this 
dust,  finding  its  way  to  the  lungs,  brought  on  disease 
which  inevitably  led  to  an  early  death.  The  pamphlet 
referred  to  above  says  of  the  needle- pointer — 

“  This  being  is  the  one  of  all  the  various  workmen 
around  whom  romance  clings — we  should  rather  say 
did  cling,  for  by  two  several  modern  improvements 
the  needle-pointer  has  been  almost  deposed  and  done 
away ;  we  will  describe  these  inventions  further  on, 
but  we  must  first  depict  the  pointer  and  his  work  as 
they  nvere,  before  telling  how  the  change  came  over 
them.  The  sands  of  life  fly  off  from  his  rapidly-whirl¬ 
ing  grindstone  faster  far  than  they  ever  ran  through  the 
ordinary  hour-glass  of  time.  He  is  a  ‘  dry-grinder,’  and 
round  him  is  ever  present  a  cloud  of  fine  dust,  composed 
of  steel  and  grit ;  in  spite  of  the  protecting  shawl  folded 
around  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  it  is  drawn  in  by  the 


binations  being  very  effective,  scarlet  and  black  for 
instance.  The  tussore  knitting  silk  in  its  natural  brown 
undyed  state  is  only  Is.  per  ounce.  Less  than  an  ounce 
cannot  be  bought.  The  quantity  required  for  socks  is 
from  two  to  three  ounces,  and  for  a  pair  of  long  stock¬ 
ings,  four  ounces. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  buy  silks,  for  they  are  now  at 
the  very  lowest  price,  and  will  probably  begin  to  rise 
very  shortly  if  peace  continues  to  be  maintained,  or, 
indeed,  even  if  war  should  be  renewed,  which,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  is  very  far  from  impossible.  Either  circum¬ 
stance  would  tend  to  send  silk  up  in  price. 

The  embroiderer’s  craft  depends  in  very  great  part  on 
the  excellence  of  her  needle,  that  ancient  little  tool  that 
has  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  lives  of  women 
since  long  before  the  days  of  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  which 
now  lies,  an  unsightly  object,  in  the  Thames. 

The  needle  manufacture  has  now  become  one  of  the 
enormous  industries  of  the  country.  An  interesting 
account  of  it  is  given  in  a  little  pamphlet  entitled.  The 
Needle  Region  and  Its  Resources,  by  W.  J.  Heming,  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  Indicator  Office,  Redditch,  a  town  that  is 


breath  and  causes  such  irritation  of  the  breathing  organs 
as  soon  brings  on  the  ‘  pointers’  cough,’  an  ailing  for 
which  no  cure  is  known.  Tnis  deadly  dust  is  caused 
by  the  dry-grinding  of  the  points  of  the  needles,  and 
this  process  we  must  now  describe  : — The  pointer  takes 
up  some  fifty,  sixty,  or  more  (according  to  thickness) 
of  the  ‘  stiffs,’  and  spreads  them  out  between  the  palms 
of  his  hands  ;  then  pressing  them  on  the  face  of  a  small 
grindstone,  which  is  rapidly  whirled  round  by  water  or 
steam  pow'er,  he  rolls  them  round  dexterously  with  a 
motion  so  true  that  the  point  is  formed  in  the  centre  of 
the  end.  They  get  red-hot  by  the  friction,  and  he  has 
a  little  trough  of  water  before  him  in  which  he  dips  and 
cools  them  and  both  ends  being  served  in  like  manner, 
his  part  of  the  process  is  complete.  While  the  needles 
are  held  on  the  stone  the  steel-dust  flies  from  the  points 
in  a  stream  of  white-hot  spatks  as  brilliant  as  those 
from  any  fireworks ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  stages  of 
manufacture  which  makes  a  sensational  sight  for  a 
visitor. 

“  Various  had  been  the  attempts  time  after  time  to 
amend  the  condition  of  the  needle- pointer ;  but  the 


the  centre  of  the  needle  manufacturing  district.  men  resisted  them  determinedly,  content  to  have 

The  old  song,  “  Caller  Herrin’,’’  makes  the  old  fish-  their  lives  shortened  rather  than  their  gains  lessened 

wives  say  of  the  fresh  herring —  — as  they  correctly  foresaw  would  be  the  result  of 


“  Wives  and  mithers,  maist  despairin’, 

Ca’  them  lives  o’  men,” 

.and,  strange  to  say,  this  has  been  no  less  true  of  the 
needle,  until  late  years,  though  death  came  less  quickly 
and  suddenly.  The  pointing  of  the  needles  was  for¬ 
merly — and  in  some  cases,  we  believe,  is  still — done  by 


making  the  process  less  unhealthy.  However,  at 
length  an  invention  was  tried  in  one  mill,  and,  proving 
successful,  was  not  long  in  securing  general  adoption  : 
this  was  ‘  The  Fan,’  an  implement  like  the  ‘  screw’  of 
a  steamer,  which  being  inclosed  in  an  air-proof  case, 
and  made  to  revolve  at  a  very  high  speed,  draws  in  the 
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dust  from  the  stone  by  means  of  a  tube  running  from 
it  and  opening  out  to  a  head  which  covers  about  half 
the  diameter  of  the  grindstone  ;  and  while  the  fan  draws 
the  dust  it  drives  it  beyond  and  outward  to  some  recep¬ 
tacle  outside  the  mill,  where  a  large  quantity  is  soon 
collected.  The  fan  soon  evinced  a  power  almost  magical ; 
along  with  the  dust  it  fanned  away  much  of  the  ‘  drouth.’ 
But,  lo !  a  far  more  formidable  reformer :  a  pointing 
machine  was  invented  !  and  a  lateral  wheel  with  ‘  palms’ 
of  india-rubber  held  and  rotated  the  needles  in  treble 
quantity  to  the  hands  of  the  dry  grinder.  This  inven¬ 
tion  is  rapidly  displacing,  and  w  ill  in  time  entirely  super¬ 
sede,  our  melodramic  hero  of  the  muffled  face.  We 
may  say  that  the  sparkling  spectacle  of  the  pointing  is 
enhanced  three  or  fourfold  hy  the  machine  ;  that  pours 
forth  a  stream  of  sparks  of  most  dazzling  brilliancy.’’ 

The  needles  manufactured  by  A.  G.  Bavlis  and 
Sons,  Royal  Needle  Manufactory,  Redditch,  are 
so  various  in  kind,  and  so  perfect  in  make,  as  to  merit 
a  more  detailed  description  than  we  have  space  for 
here.  The  embroidery  needles  are  of  every  possible 
size,  and  so  slenderly  made,  with  such  narrow  eyes, 
that  they  could  not  possibly  “  tease”  nor  injure  the  most 
delicate  material.  The  darning  needles  are  in  even  a 
greater  variety  of  size,  from  that  suitable  for  thick 
knitted  stockings  to  the  slight  one  necessary  for  mend¬ 
ing  silk  ones.  All  the  needles  are  most  carefully  put 
up  in  the  packets,  so  that  one  or  more  can  be  withdrawn 
without  disturbing  the  position  of  the  rest.  The  carpet 
needles  are  strong,  yet  in  some  cases  very  slight  and 
fine,  the  fact  being  that  the  steel  used  is  so  good  that 
the  maximum  of  strength  is  attained  with  the  minimum 
of  size. 

Some  of  the  ordinary  sewing  needles  are  the  smallest 
I  have  ever  seen.  There  are  thirty-six  different  sizes 
of  these,  sharps,  blunts,  and  betweens.  Their  sewing- 
machine  needles  are  equally  recommendable  with  the 
rest,  and  our  readers  cannot  do  better  than  send  for 
samples. 

The  Anglo-American  Pleater  is  a  capital  con¬ 
trivance  for  pleating  up  materials  into  all  the  different 
sizes  of  pleats,  from  the  narrowest  to  the  widest,  and 
so  simple  in  construction  that  a  child  could  work  it. 


Indeed,  it  was  a  little  girl  who  clearly  explained  all  its 
mysteries  to  me.  It  executes  many  various  kinds  of 
trimming  which  can  be  made  in  no  other  machine,  some 
of  them  much  superior  to  kilt-pleating,  because  so  much 
lighter,  and  at  the  same  time  more  effective.  The 
pleating  is  done  very  quickly,  and  the  machine  is  so 
constructed  that  a  mistake  is  very  easily  rectified.  The 
thickest  as  well  as  the  thinnest  materials  can  be  pleated 
by  this  means,  and  the  cost  is  much  less  than  for  any 
other  machine  of  the  kind.  All  sorts  of  kilt-pleating 
and  box-pleating  can  be  executed  very  rapidly. 

The  pocket-handkerchiefs  sold  by  Messrs.  Robinson 
AND  Cleaver,  Castle  Place,  Belfast,  seem  to  reverse 
the  usual  order  of  things,  and  get  cheaper  as  other 
articles  rise  in  price.  l.adies’  handkerchiefs  at  3s-  Hd. 
the  dozen  are  wonderful  for  the  price,  and  those  at 
^s.  I  id.  are  quite  good  enough  for  ordinary  use. 
Where  else  could  one  get  handkerchiefs  at  5fd.  each 
of  which  one  could  say  as  much  ?  Gentlemen’s  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  at  8s.  lid.  are  equally  good,  and  of  a  com¬ 
fortable  size. 

The  same  firm  manufactures  cuffs  and  collars  of  pure 
Irish  linen,  which  are  sold  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Very 
good  cuffs  with  triple  folds  of  linen  are  sold  at  los.  6d. 
the  dozen,  and  equally  good  collars  at  4s.  6d. 

The  letters  that  this  firm  sends  out  embroidered  upon 
the  handkerchiefs  are  in  various  styles,  and  are  all  beauti¬ 
fully  executed.  The  cost  is  from  2^d.  per  letter.  I  can 
particularly  recommend  the  old  English  letters  as  being 
not  only  quaint  and  pretty,  but  giving  scope  for  good 
embroidery. 

Whitby  jet  has  always  been  a  favourite  ornament, 
both  in  mourning  and  out  of  it.  The  chief  difficulty  is 
to  get  it  really  good,  and  not  any  of  the  imitations  that 
wear  so  badly,  and  look  so  worthless  after  a  short  time. 
John  Oxley,  56,  Cliff  Street,  Whitby,  supplies 
all  kinds  of  ornaments  of  real  Whitby  jet,  at  very 
moderate  prices,  of  excellent  quality,  and  of  very  good 
workmanship.  Jet  can  easily  be  sent  by  post  if  carefully 
packed,  so  that  it  becomes  a  simple  matter  to  order  a 
pair  of  earrings,  a  necklet,  or  a  bracelet,  and  to  insure 
their  being  excellent  of  their  kind,  by  getting  them  from 
a  genuine  worker  in  jet. 

Humming-Bird. 


I.OVE  SHALL  SAVE  US  ALL. 


PILGRIM,  comes  the  night  so  fast  ? 

Let  not  the  dark  thy  heart  appal. 
Though  loom  the  shadows  vague  and  fast. 
For  Love  shall  save  us  all. 

There  is  no  hope  but  this  to  see 

Through  tears  that  gather  fast  and  fall. 

Too  great  to  perish  Love  must  be. 

And  Love  shall  save  us  all. 


Have  patience  with  our  loss  and  pain. 
Our  troubled  space  of  days  so  small ; 
‘We  shall  not  stretch  our  arms  in  vain. 
For  Love  shall  save  us  all. 

O  Pilgrim,  but  a  moment  wait. 

And  we  shall  hear  our  darlings’  call 
Beyond  Death’s  mute  and  awful  gate, 
And  Love  shall  save  us  aU. 
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'Lady’s  Flannel  Bodice, 


240. — Case  for  Cotton  or  Thread. 


239. — Insertion  (Knitting).  Detail  of  238, 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


206. — CosFEC  noy. 

Costume  in  vigogne  beigo ;  skirt  with  plisse.  Ikilonaise  trimmetl 
hi  front  witii  rieli  ojK>ii-work  fringe ;  tlie  liaek  is  long  and  ample, 
with  revers  buttoned  on  the  sides.  Confection  visite  shape,  the 
front  straight  and  wide,  the  buek  straight,  slightly  shaped  to  the 
waist.  Two  bands  of  handsome  passementerie  ornament  the  back  ; 
the  edge  of  the  garment  is  trimmed  with  fur,  headed  by  very  deep 
rich  passementerie.  Bonnet  of  felt  with  ribbon  round  the  crown 
and  tuft  of  featliers. 

*07 — Costumes  Fon  Yorxa  Giuls. 

1.  Costume  of  Indian  cashmere;  short  skirt  simply  trimmed  with 
wide  bands  of  velvet.  Polonaise  of  the  same  stulf,  with  liodice  pleated 
front  and  back ;  the  skirt  is  ijuite  plain  and  fastened  on  the  side  and 
forming  a  patte  in  the  middle ;  the  back  is  more  ample  and  rather 
short,  and  is  fastened  by  a  velvet  with  steel  buckle ;  two  bands  of 
velvet  ornament  the  lower  part  of  the  polonaise.  A  waistband  of 
velvet  with  steel  buckle,  a  sijuare  shoulder-piece  of  velvet,  and 
velvet  bands  on  the  sleeve  eomplete  the  dress. 

2.  Toilette  in  beige.  Short  skirt  trimmed  in  front  with  two 
plisses;  polonaise  fasteiKal  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  skirt,  then 
o])euing  buck  to  each  side  and  drawn  together  at  the  back  under  a 
drapery  of  the  same  stutt';  plain  tight  sleeve  with  deep  cull’,  trimmed 
with  guipure;  Louis  XIII.  eollar  of  the  same  style. 

2og. — Opera  Mantle. 

Opera  mantle,  shaped  like  half- fitting  jaekct,  with  wide  flaps  for 
the  arms.  The  maferial  employed  is  cashmere,  tuniuoise  blue,  lined 
with  lutestring  of  the  same  shade,  and  trimmed  with  narrow  lines 
of  blue  satin  and  blue  silk  fringe.  H(K>d  of  cashmere  and  satin, 
with  short  silk  hissels.  Blue  passementerie  buttons  set  in  circles  of 
satin  complete  the  trimming. 

209. — Opera  Mantle. 

Opera  mantle  of  white  cashmere  with  ai>pli(iu6  embroidery  of 
pale  yellow  silk.  Bound  the  outer  edge  a  tringc  of  netted  yellow 
silk  interwoven  with  chenille  of  the  same  shade. 

210. — Visiting  and  House  Toilettes. 

I.  Paletot  Bijou  in  grey  cloth,  shape  half- fitting.  Turned-down 
collar  with  long  ends  forming  revers.  All  the  edges  are  bordered 
with  silk  of  the  same  shade.  Cuffs  to  match  with  buttons.  Costume 
in  prune  faille;  the  skirt  is  surrounded  by  gathered  Hounte,  with 
lining  of  pale  grey.  Marie  Stuart  bonnet  of  prune  velvet;  the  brim 
is  bordered  with  gold  beads,  the  crown  is  trimmed  with  ribbon  of 
grey  and  prune  sat.n,  double-faced,  and  tn  t  of  grey  feathers  of 
ilitt’erent  shades.  Strings  of  the  two  colours. 

^  2.  Princess  costume  in  otter-brown  cloth ;  the  back  is  formed  of 
six  pleats,  which  spread  out  into  a  fantailed  train.  A  plastron 
tablier  is  fastened  to  the  front,  and  the  sides  of  the  tablier 
are  fastenctl  in  holhrw  jdeats  to  tin*  back  by  means  of  buttons ;  the 
edges  of  tablier  and  train  are  both  finished  off  by  several  rows  of 
stitching. 

21 1. — Ball  Toilettes. 

1.  Princess  costume  in  moss-green  faille,  with  long  train  of 
broclie  silk  of  the  same  shade  with  pattern  in  coral-colour.  The 
front  of  the  dress  is  trimmed  with  bouillounees  of  gauze.  Corsage 
and  tablier  of  green  beads,  with  fringes  of  beads,  bomiuet  of  coral 
pink  roses  on  left  shoulder,  with  Avreath  of  the  same  eontinui'd  dia¬ 
gonally  across  the  corsage  to  the  right  side  of  the  skirt.  A  similar 
wreath  ornaments  tlie  left  side  of  the  tablier. 

2.  Princess  dress  of  pale  blue  faille;  the  back  paid  of  this  dress 
is  laced  with  coi-ds  of  silk  of  the  same  cidour,  terminating  with 
tassels ;  two  flaps  with  buttons  oniament  the  back.  Tablier  of 
blue  gauze  surrounded  with  white  blonde ;  the  ends  are  gathered  and 
fastened  under  the  flaps,  which  are  also  trimmed  round  with  blonde. 
Three  flounces  of  blue  gauze  ornament  the  added  train,  the  top  of 
the  bodice,  both  back  and  front,  formed  of  blue  gauze  gathered; 
the  sleeves  are  formed  of  a  bouillon  and  frill  of  the  same,  and  epau¬ 
lettes  of  faille,  with  buttons,  complete  the  whole. 

212.— MooELS  OF  Lingerie. 

1.  Pouff  of  crepe  lisse  forming  a  soft  crown  and  plisses,  a  pink 
ribbon  intermixed  and  knotted  at  one  side  with  ends  falling 
ochind. 

2.  Gilet  for  evening  wear.  This  is  composed  of  moss-green  velvet, 
with  a  scarf  of  a  lighter  shade  of  green  foulard ;  cords,  of  a  shade  to 
match,  lace  the  two  sides  together  over  the  plastron ;  a  bow  of  ribbou 


completes  this  part.  \  bouquet  of  roses  is  placed  at  one  side  of  the 
dw-olleW. 

3.  Morning  cap  of  muslin,  trimmed  with  lace  in  a  coqnille  at  one 
side ;  bows  of  red  ribbon  oruameut  the  front  and  back  of  this  pretty 
cap. 

4.  Camisole  in  percale ;  a  plastron  all  pleated  forms  the  front ;  this 
is  divided  down  the  centre  by  a  band  of  embroidery  insertion  and 
embroidery  at  each  side  and  round  the  neck.  Slee.ves  to  cor¬ 
respond. 

5.  Tiimed-down  collar  in  white  linen,  with  two  frills  of  lace;  a 
jabot  formed  of  plisses,  edged  with  lace,  tinishes  the  front  of  the 
chemisette. 

6.  Sleeve  to  match  No.  5. 

7.  Nightdress  in  percale.  All  the  top  is  pleated  and  encircled 
by  a  rich  trimming  of  rosettes  formed  of  Valenciennes  insertion. 
Two  flounces  of  the  same  lace  complete  the  whole,  forming  a  scpiare 
in  front  and  back.  The  centre  has  a  band  of  insertion  and  em¬ 
broidery;  collar  and  sleeve  to  match. 

213. — Visiting  and  Home  Dresses. 

1.  Costume  in  black  faille  with  long  tablier  of  pleats;  the  lower 
edge  is  cut  out  in  tabs  and  falls  on  a  plisse  flounce,  which  tinishes 
the  edge  of  the  skirt.  The  back  is  trimmed  with  a  series  of  narrow 
flounces  overlapping  each  other.  Confection  of  fancy  cloth,  trimmed 
W’ith  a  band  of  fur.  The  back  is  cut  to  tit  the  figure,  and  trimmed 
with  pockets  edged  with  fur.  Sleeve  with  cutf  trimmed  with 
buttons. 

2.  Costume  for  child.  The  confection  is  in  cloth,  trimmed  with 
brandebourgs  and  buttons  in  front.  A  wide  braid  and  passementerie 
is  used  for  trimming  the  back  and  pelerine. 

3.  House  dress.  Skirt  with  gathered  flounces  round  the  back  and 
plain  tablier,  ornamented  with  rows  of  buttons.  The  tunic  is 
draped  in  pleats,  and  trimmed  with  fringe.  Basque  ImhUcc  with 
bretelles  and  buttons;  plain  sleeve,  with  several  rows  of  bias 
liands. 

214  and  214*. — Ornaments  foe  the  Hair. 

214.  Fan-shapi‘d  arrangement  of  white  satin,  with  droppers  and 
beads  of  white  pearl. 

214*.  PansA'-slnqied  rosette  of  pink  and  cream-coloured  satin,  with 
centre  butterfly  of  heliotis  and  droppers  of  pearl. 

215,  217,  218,  and  224. 

Various  Styles  of  Towels  and  Monograms. 

The  towels  have  a  border  design  interwoven  with  red  and  blue 
thread,  and  edged  with  a  knotted  fringe.  The  eanvas-like  ground 
has  at  the  narrow  edges  a  design  in  Holbein  work  of  which  illustra¬ 
tion  218  gives  the  pattern;  it  is  marked  with  red  thread  only.  The 
accompanying  monogram  is  intended  to  be  used  on  any  of  the  above 
towels,  anil  is  marked  with  both  colours  in  Holbein  and  cross  stitch. 

216. — Lady’s  Collar  and  Bow. 

Cravat  of  white  net  with  applique  of  batiste;  illustration  217 
shows  a  centre  of  the  embroidery  for  one  of  the  ends.  The  embroidery 
is  worked  with  white  cotton  and  lace  thread  in  satin,  plain,  overcast, 
and  purse  stitch.  Bound  the  centre  is  a  feather  stitching,  and  the 
scallops  of  the  outer  edge  arc  worked  in  buttonhole  stitch. 

219. — Lace  Edging  for  Washing  Materials. 

Crochet. 

Along  38  stitches,  ist  row:  Going  back  along  the  foundation 
chain  i  double  in  23rd  stitch,  3  times  alternately  5  chain,  miss  4, 

4  double,  then  5  chain,  miss  4,  3  treble.  2ud  row  :  3  chain  to  form 
1  treble,  twice  1  treble  between  the  2  ne.xt  trebles,  then  2  chain,  1 
double  in  5  chain,  then  5  chain,  2  treble  with  1  chain  between  them 
in  the  chain  after  the  last  double,  15  chain.  3rd  row  :  2  treble  with 

1  chain  between  each  in  the  chain  before  the  1st  treble,  i  chain,  i 
treble  in  the  chain  between  the  2  next  trebles,  i  chain,  2  trebles 
with  1  chain  between  in  5  chain,  3  times  alternately  5  chain,  i  double 
in  5  chain,  then  5  chain,  i  treble  in  chain  before  next  treble,  then 
twice  1  treble  between  next  trebles.  4th  row :  3  chain  to  form  1 
treble,  twice  i  treble  between  next  trebles,  then  2  chain,  1  double  in 

5  chain,  twice  alternately  5  chain,  l  double  in  5  chain,  then  5  chain, 

2  treble  with  1  chain  between  in  chain  before  next  treble,  4  times 
alternately  i  chain,  1  treble  between  next  trebles,  then  i  chain,  2 
treble  with  i  chain  between  in  5  chain,  15  chain.  5th  to  Sth  row : 
Like  the  3rd  and  4th,  but  the  illustration  must  be  consulted  to  see 
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how  tlio  cliilin  sciiUo))s  (liniiiiish  iinil  tlic  trebles  increase.  9tli  row : 
a  treble  with  i  eliuiu  l)etwecn  in  ebain  before  next  treble,  19  times 
alternately  i  chain,  i  treble  between  next  trebles,  then  a  treble  with 
1  chain  between  in  next  5  chain,  5  chain,  i  treble  in  chain  before 
next  treble,  twice  i  treble  between  the  trebles.  loth  to  17th  rows : 
Like  the  1st  and  the  Hth,  but  in  reversed  order,  crocheting  for  the 
chain  scallops  of  the  lower  edge  la  Instead  of  15  stitches.  Rejicat 
llic  and  and  the  17th  rows  as  often  as  possible,  and  then  work  along 
the  lower  edge  as  follows : — *  4  double  in  chain  scallop  in  hollow  of 
randykes,  9  double  in  next  scallop,  10  double  in  next  scallop,  la 
dmihle  in  next  scallop,  11  double  in  next  scallop,  9  double  in  next 
scallop;  repeat  from  *. 

aao. — Hbacket  fob  Towels. 

Embroidery. 

flraeket  of  carved  brown  wood,  fitted  with  fawn-coloured  leather 
embroidered  with  monogram  of  gold  thread.  The  design  for  the 
towel  is  taken  from  an  ancient  piece  of  rare  work  not  accessible  to 
the  geiieial  i)ublie.  It  is  worked  on  a  ground  of  Ilussian  cloth  with 
red  worsted  in  cross  stitch.  At  the  narrow  edges  of  the  work  there 
is  an  open-'.vork  pattern  below  the  cross-stitch  embroidery,  and  a 
fringe  to  finish.  Wlien  the  cloth  has  been  hemmed  along  the  long 
way  of  the  stuff,  every  stitch  is  worked  over,  3  strands  high  and  3 
broad,  but  the  tendrils  are  worked  in  a  stitch  resembling  that  used 
in  Ilolbean  work.  For  the  open-work  pattern  leave  10  strands  below 
the  embroidery,  then  8  times  alternately  draw  out  4  threads,  and 
leave  4  nntouclie'd.  Then  begin  from  the  upper  edge  with  red 
worsted,  *  3  buttonhole  stitches  over  4  threads  in  height,  miss  6 
vertical  threads,  carry  along  the  worsted  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
work  and  bring  it  to  the  front ;  rejieat  from  *.  Tlie  2nd  to  the  9th 
rows  are  worked  in  the  same  way,  taking  care  that  the  button-hole 
stitches  lie  exactly  under  each  other.  Tlien  working  the  length  way 
of  the  cloth  2  button-hole  stitcli,  pass  to  the  next  row,  repeat. 

221. — llAiir’s  Sock. 

Knitting  and  Crochet. 

Materials  :  White  Heeey,  red  wool,  steel  and  woixlen  knitting- 
needles. 

liegin  in  the  centre  of  the  back  with  white  fleecy  wool  and  steel 
needles  as  follows : — Cast  on  20  stitches,  and  knit  to  and  fro  plain 
for  20  rows.  Tlien  for  the  sole  cast  on  16  fresh  stitches,  east  off  the 
first  10  stitches  of  the  preceding  row,  and  finish  the  shoe  part  in  24 
more  rows,  in  which  the  two  centre  stitches  of  the  first  24  rows  form 
the  Wginning  and  ending  stitch.  In  the  first  22  rows  the  2nd 
and  3rd  stitches  before  the  end  of  each  row  are  knitted  together  so 
as  to  narrow  the  work.  Tlien  oast  off  and  sew  tlie  narrow  edges  of 
the  knitting  together,  and  then  the  ca.st-otf  stitches  to  form  the 
point.  Then  take  on  the  needles  the  lower  parts  of  the  16  stitches 
which  were  cast  on  fresh,  and  knit  along  tliem  one  row,  knitting 
together  the  first  2  and  last  2  stitchi's,  si)  that  there  are  only  14 
atitches  left  on  the  ueiHlIe.  Then,  1st  row,  4  times  alternately  knit 
a,  purl  I,  then  knit  2,  drawing  the  last  stitch  through  the  marginal 
stitch  of  the  shoe  jiart  and  taking  it  again  on  the  neetlle.  2ud  row  : 
Purl  14,  treating  the  last  stitch  as  before.  Ilej)eat  these  2  rows  3 
times,  then  take  up  the  marginal  stitches  IxTore  and  after  these  rows 
as  for  as  the  centre  of  the  back,  knit  along  the  centre  14  stitches 
1  row  like  the  1st,  and  the  other  stitches  plain  to  the  centre  of  the 
berk.  Then  reptait  the  ist  and  2iul  rows  127  time.s,  but  in  the  7th, 
12th.  16th,  and  22nd  repetition  increase  at  the  beginning  of  each 
row  bv  taking  up  2  stitches  instead  of  i,  knitting  i  and  purling  i. 
Tlien  knit  2  rows  plain,  anil  then  for  the  row  of  holes  cotton  forward, 
knit  2  together;  repeat.  The  next  3  rows  must  ajijiear  knitted  on 
the  right  side.  Then  with  red  wool  3  rows,  the  ist  and  3rd  to 
appear  purled,  the  centre  knitted,  'fhcii  for  the  upiH'r  edge  knit 
along  half  the  stitches  on  the  needle  as  follows: — Slip  i,  cotton 
forward,  slip  i  as  for  purling,  knit  i;  repeat.  2nd  row:  Slip  i, 
cotton  forward,  slip  the  knitted  stitch,  knit  the  slipped  stitch 
and  knit  it  off  with  the  made  stitch ;  repeat  5  times  the  two  last 
rows,  but  cast  off  i  at  the  beginning  of  every  row.  This  completes 
one  si-allop.  Cast  off,  and  begin  the  other  in  the  same  way,  then 
crochet  round  the  ujiikt  edge  w  ith  red  wool  .is  follows  : — i  ilonble, 
3  chain,  i  double  in  first  of  3  chain,  miss  2  ;  rejicat,  then  take  up 
the  marginal  stitches  round  the  shoe  and  knit  with  red  wool,  3  rows 
to  apjiear  knitted  on  the  right  side  ;  cast  off,  then  sew  togetlier  the 
marginal  stitches  and  knit  for  a  lining  wiiti  white  fleecy  as 
follows: — Cast  on  20  stitches,  knit  20  rows  to  and  fro,  join  the 
marginal  stitches  together,  and  fasten  the  lining  in  the  boot. 


212. — DCSTEB  IktSKUT. 

Wixiden  basket  with  applique  design  of  brown  velvet  on  ground 
of  brown  leather.  The  velvet  is  worked  in  point  riissi'  chain  stitch 
with  brown  silk,  gold  coni,  and  gold  soutache.  In  front  there  is 
also  a  leather  trimming  worked  with  brown  silk  in  point  russe  and 
chain  stitch.  The  separate  parts  are  then  sewn  together  with 
buttonhole  stitch. 

223. — Baby’s  Boot. 

Crochet  and  Point  Kusse. 

This  boot  is  crocheted  in  two  halves,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sole  and  the  row  of  Vandykes.  Begin  for  the  left  half  as  follows  : — 
Cast  on  37  stitches  of  white  wool,  and  crochet  in  Victoria  stitch  as 
follows: — 1st  pattern  row  along  the  stitches.  2ud  (inserted)  row: 
Along  the  first  12  stitches.  3rd  (inserted)  row  :  Along  the  former 
12,  and  the  following  5  stitches  of  the  first  pattern  row.  4th 
(inserted)  row :  Along  the  preceding  stitches  and  8  more  of  the  first 
pattern  row.  5th  to  9th  pattern  rows  :  Along  all  the  stitches,  then 
repeat  once  the  ist  to  the  9tli  pattern  row,  but  in  the  first  4  of  these 
pattern  rows  increase  in  the  1st  row  by  taking  up  2  stitches  out  of 
the  2iid  stitches  and  crocheting  them  oil  separately  in  the  return 
row,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  pattern  row  increase  in  the  same 
way  in  the  last  stitch.  The  next  pattern  row  is  worked  in  the  last 
17  stitches  and  begins  the  instep;  at  the  end  of  it  increase  1  as 
before,  but  at  the  beginning  crochet  2  together,  and  this  decrease 
is  repeated  in  12  following  pattern  rows,  which  coiiqilete  half  the 
boot.  The  other  half  is  crochetetl  in  the  same  way,  but  in  reverse 
order  of  rows,  and  of  course  instead  of  decreasing  the  pattern  rows 
are  to  be  joined  to  the  first  half  till  the  instep  is  completexl  and 
new  stitches  to  lie  cast  on  for  the  upper  part  of  the  boot.  The 
halves  are  then  joined  together.  The  sole  is  now  begun  from  the 
toe  with  8  chain,  crocheting  in  double  crochet  29  rows;  in  the  5th 
row  increase  i  on  each  side,  in  the  iith  and  13th  decrease  i  on  each 
side,  and  in  the  17th  increase  i ;  then  sew  the  sole  to  the  boot.  The 
Vandykes  are  then  crocheted  with  white  wool.  Cast  on  6,  the  first 
half  of  the  1st  pattern  row  is  crocheted  as  usual,  but  in  the  return 
row  take  up  the  ist  stitch  and  put  on  red  wool  *  crochet  3  chain, 
and  diiiw  up  the  2  next  stitches  with  white  wool;  repeat  twice 
more,  at  the  last  draw  up  only  i  stitch.  2nd  pattern  row  :  Cast  on 
5  new  stitches,  miss  i  out  of  the  following  4,  and  out  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  pattern  row  take  up  6  stitches,  draw  up  5  in  the  return  row, 
and  repeat  from  *,  letting  the  red  thread  hang  down  on  the  wrong 
side  till  it  is  wanted  again  after  the  2iid  pattern  row.  The  next  4 
pattern  rows  are  like  the  preceding,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1st  row  always  miss  i,  and  dniw  up  1  less  in  the  return  row  before 
using  the  red  wool,  so  that  the  6th  pattern  row  has  6  stitches; 
reiKiit  6  times  the  2nd  to  the  6th  pattern  rows,  join  the  work 
together,  and  taking  up  the  marginal  stitches  of  the  upper  edge 
and  of  the  stiaiglit  part  of  the  vaiidyked  row,  crochet  with  white 
wool  as  follows: — 1st  row:  1  double',  3  chain,  mi.'S  i;  repeat. 
2iid  round  :  With  red  wool,  1  ilouble  in  3  chain,  3  i-hain ;  reixiat, 
then  with  led  silk  work  the  pattern  in  point  russe  on  the  toe  as 
shown  in  illustration. 

225. — Watch-Case. 

Case  of  polished  cane  lined  with  blue  velvet  wadded  to  hold  watch. 
In  front  is  a  medallion  of  blue  velvet,  embroiilereel  in  satin  and  over¬ 
cast  stitch  with  pale  blue  silk. 

1 27. — Cbocuet  Khgixo. 

.Mong  a  chain  of  the  rixiuired  length.  1st  row:  17  tri'ble,  then 
alternately  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  last  treble,  31  treble,  last  of  all 
17  treble.  2nd  row :  4  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  1  treble,  i  treble 
in  iipjAT  parts  of  3rd  treble,  3  times  alternately  i  chain,  1  treble  in 
next  treble  but  one,  *  5  chain,  6  treble  with  i  chain  Intween  each 
in  3  chain,  5  chain,  miss  8  treble,  1  treble  in  next  treble,  7  times 
alternately  i  chain,  i  treble  in  next  treble  but  one ;  repeat  from  *, 
last  of  all  instead  of  7  times  only  4  times  alternately  1  chain,  i 
treble.  3rd  row  :  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  4  times  alternately  i 
chain,  1  treble  in  next  chain,  *  6  chain,  6  double  with  3  chain 
between  each  (between  the  2  centre  ones  4  chain)  in  the  6  chain 
lietween  the  7  treble,  6  chain,  7  treble  with  i  chain  between  each 
ill  the  7  chain  lietween  the  8  treble ;  repeat  from  *,  last  of  all  4 
instead  of  7  treble.  4th  to  9th  row  :  Consult  the  illustration,  and 
proceed  as  in  the  previous  rows,  increasing  the  number  of  the  treble 
and  the  chain  scallops  by  2  stitches  over  tlie  trebles,  and  by  1  stitch 
in  the  centre  scallops  of  the  5th  and  7th  lows,  while  in  the  9th  row 
only  3  chain  are  crocheted,  all  of  which  will  be  seen  by  studying 
the  illusti-ation.  10th  row :  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  1  treble  in 
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next  stiteh,  *  3  eli.Tiii,  i  double  long  treble  in  first  chain  scalloi), 
twice  alternately  S  chain,  i  double  long  treble  in  next  chain  scallop 
but  one,  then  twice  alternately  5  chain,  i  long  treble  in  next  loop, 
then  tw  ice  alternately  5  chain,  miss  i  hx)p,  i  long  treble  in  chain 
loop,  then  3  chain,  i  treble  in  8  chain,  1  treble  in  next  8  chain  ; 
repeat  from  *,  fasten  and  cut  the  thread. 

*2?, — Crochet  Edging. 

I  leaf  of  5  chain  and  2  double  long  treble  in  tbe  first  stitch, 
which  must  be  drawn  up  together,  *  5  leaves  as  above,  i  double 
between  the  ist  and  2nd  of  these  last  5  leaves,  3  leaves,  join  to  the 
stitch  between  the  31x1  and  4th  of  the  previous  5  leaves,  3  leaves, 
join  to  the  stitch  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  the  last  3  leaves  but 
one,  3  leaves ;  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row :  Along  that  side  of  the 
previous  row  which  forms  a  straight  line  2  leaves,  miss  i  leaf,  l 
double  between  next  2  leaves  j  repeat.  3rd  row :  i  double  between 
next  2  leaves,  7  chain;  repeat.  4th  row:  Miss  i,  1  treble,  i  chain; 
repeat.  5th  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  first  row.  i  double 
in  first  leaf,  *  i  leaf,  miss  2  leaves,  i  double  between  next  2  leaves, 
7  chain,  i  double  between  next  2  leaves,  i  leaf,  miss  x  leaves,  1 
double  between  next  2  leaves ;  repeat  from  *.  6th  row :  5  chain, 
•  I  long  treble  before  ist  double,  [3  chain,  i  double  in  centre  of 
7  chain,  3  chain,  i  long  treble  between  next  double  and  leaf,  3  chain, 
I  treble  in  centre  of  5  chain,  3  chain,  2  long  treble  with  5  chain 
between  them  before  next  leaf,  3  chain,  i  double  in  5  chain,  3  chain, 
I  long  treble  before  next  double,  3  chain,  i  double  in  7  chain,  3 
chain,  i  long  treble  between  next  double  and  leaf,  i  chain,  i  double 
long  treble  in  next  double,  i  chain,  ;  repea;  from*.  7th  row:  4 
chain,  *  4  times  alternately  i  treble  in  3  chain,  3  chain,  then  2  treble 
with  5  chain  between  in  5  chain,  4  times  alternately  3  chain,  i 
treble  in  3  chain,  3  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  8th  row  :  Like  the  last 
row  with  1  chain  at  the  end  instead  of  3  chain  and  i  treble,  1  chain. 
9th  row :  Like  the  last,  but  instead  of  the  centre  stitch  of  the 
alternate  chain  scallops,  1  purl  of  S  chain  and  1  slip  stitch  in  first 
chain  stitch.  loth  row:  10  chain,  *  i  double  in  3  chain,  7  chain, 
I  double  in  3  chain,  9  chain,  i  double  in  3  chain,  7  chain,  i  double 
in  3  chain,  5  chain,  i  treble  in  centre  of  3  treble  between  2  next 
purls,  s  chain ;  repeat  from  *,  but  omit  5  chain  at  the  end  of  the 
row.  iith  row:  *  6  double  in  5  chain,  8  double  in  7  chain,  12 
double  in  9  chain,  8  double  in  7  chain,  6  double  in  5  chain  ;  repeat 
from  *. 

229. — Work-Basket  and  Stand. 

Stand  of  black  polished  cane  holding  basket  of  cardboard  covered 
with  pale  blue  cashmere.  A  vandyked  lambrequin  is  arranged 
round  the  basket.  The  lambrequin  is  cut  out  of  grey  cloth,  and  is 
embroidered  with  several  shades  of  blue  silk  in  satin,  overcast, 
knotted,  and  buttonhole  stitch.  The  outline  is  worked  in  chain 
stitch  with  white  silk.  The  lid  of  the  blue  cashmere  has  au  em¬ 
broidered  work  on  grey  to  correspond.  Kuchings  of  blue  taffetas 
ribbon  and  blue  cord  and  tassels  are  then  arniuged  according  to 
illustration. 

230. — Short  Drawers  for  Ladies. 

Knitting. 

Drawers  knitted  with  white  wool  in  patent  knitting,  with  waist¬ 
band  and  lower  edge  in  ribbed  pattern.  Begin  from  the  upper  edge 
with  188  stitches  of  red  wool,  ist  row  :  Knitted.  2nd  row  :  With 
white  wool.  Knit  i,  purl  1 ;  repeat.  3rd  to  30th  rows  :  Like  the 
preceding,  but  the  last  row  is  knitted  with  red  wool.  3 ist  row  : 
With  white  wool.  Slip  i,  cotton  forward,  slip  i  as  for  purling, 
knit  I ;  repeat.  32nd  row  :  Slip  i,  then  alternately  cotton  forward, 
slip  the  stitch  knitted  in  the  last  row,  knit  2  together;  repeat. 
33rd  to  288th  row:  Like  the  preceding,  but  after  the  192nd  row 
the  work  is  divided  in  two  parts,  each  of  which  is  continued  sepa¬ 
rately.  Then  follow  36  rows  like  those  which  formed  the  waistband, 
the  first  and  last  being  knitted  with  red  wool. 

231. — Dress  Shoe. 

Dress  shoe  of  white  satin  with  revers  of  blue  satin.  Flower¬ 
shaped  rosette  of  the  two  colours  with  centre  rose. 


232.  — Lady’s  Shoe. 

Dress  slipper  of  black  kid,  stitched  with  white  silk.  Rosette 
embroidered  with  steel  beads. 

233.  — Dress  Shoe. 

Dress  slipper  of  white  satin,  with  leaf -patterned  rosette  aud  bright  - 
coloured  humming-birds. 

234.  — Work-Case. 

Work-case  of  cardboard  covered  with  grey  canvas,  bound  with 
dark-red  leather.  Strips  of  red  leather  studded  with  metal  knobs 
on  the  lid.  Steel  lock,  and  handles  red  leather. 

235. — Lady’s  Flannel  Bodice. 

Under-bodice  of  white  flannel  with  long  tight  sleeves.  The  bodice 
buttons  down  the  front,  and  is  stitched  with  white  silk.  Round 
the  neck  and  wrists  it  is  scalloped  and  worked  in  buttonhole 
stitch. 

236. — Borders  for  Tea-Cloths,  &c. 

This  design  is  intended  to  be  embroidered  with  coloured  thread  or 
filoselle,  on  a  canvas-like  gfround  in  Holbein  stitch. 

237. — Work-Basket. 

Embroidery. 

Shallow  open  basket  of  fancy  straw,  with  lining  of  pink  satin, 
embroidered  in  applique  of  white  cloth  sewn  on  with  chain  stitch  of 
blue  silk  edged  with  gold  cord.  On  each  side  is  a  feather  stitching 
of  piuk  silk,  wound  round  with  white.  Plcatings  and  ruchings  of 
blue  and  pink  satin  ribbon  are  added  as  shown  in  illustration. 


240. — Case  for  Cotton  or  Thread. 

Case  shaped  like  a  Turkish  fez,  and  cut  out  of  boxwood,  polished 
and  fitted  with  a  screw.  At  the  side  a  partition  for  a  pair  of 
scissors. 


238  and  226.— Muslin  Curtain  with  Insertion  and  Lace. 

Kuitting. 

Consult  illustration  239  for  the  insertion,  and  proceed  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Cast  on  20  stitches  and  knit  to  aud  fro.  ist  row  :  Knitted. 
2nd  row :  Slip  i,  knit  i,  4  times  alternately  knit  2  together,  twice 
cotton  forward,  decrease  i,  knit  2.  3rd  row:  Knitted,  but  knit  i, 
purl  i  out  of  the  made  stitches.  All  the  following  rows  with  uneven 
numbers  are  knitted  in  this  way.  4th  row  :  Slip  i,  knit  3,  3  limes 
alternately  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  decrease  i,  then 
knit  4.  6th  row:  Slip  i,  knit  3,  3  times  alternately  knit  2  together, 
twice  cotton  forward,  decrease  i,  then  knit  4.  6th  row:  Slip  i, 
knit  5,  twice  alternately  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward, 
decrease  i,  then  knit  6.  8th  row  :  Slip  i,  knit  7,  knit  2  together, 
twice  cotton  forward,  decrease  i,  knit  8.  loth  row  :  Knitted.  12th 
row :  Like  the  8th  row.  14th  row :  Like  tbe  6th  row.  i6th  row : 
Like  the  4th;  repeat  ist  to  i6th  row  ns  often  as  necessary.  For 
the  lace  cast  on  21  stitches,  ist  row:  Knitted.  The  rows  with 
uneven  numbers  are  knitted  like  those  in  the  insertion.  2nd  row' : 
Slip  I,  knit  I,  4  times  alternately  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton 
forward,  decrease  i,  then  knit  3.  4th  row  :  Slip  i,  knit  3,  3  times 
alternately  knit  2  together,  twice  cotten  forward,  decrease  i,  then 
knit  4,  out  of  the  Inst  stitch  knit  i,  purl  i.  6th  row:  Slip  i,  knit 
5,  twice  alternately  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  decrease 
I,  then  knit  7,  out  of  the  last  stitch  knit  i,  purl  i.  8th  row  :  Slip 
i,  knit  7,  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  decrease  i,  knit  10, 
out  of  the  last  stitch  knit  i,  purl  i.  loth  row :  Slip  i,  knit  16, 
knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  decrease  i,  knit  3.  12th 
row  :  Slip  i,  knit  7,  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  decrease  i, 
knit  10,  knit  2  together.  14th  row;  Slip  i,  knit  5,  twice  alter¬ 
nately  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  decrease  i,  then 
knit  7,  knit  2  together.  i6th  row  :  Slip  i,  knit  3,  3  times  alter¬ 
nately  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  decrease  i,  then  knit 
4,  knit  2  tbgether;  repeat  as  olten  as  necessary  ist  to  i6th  rows, 
but  in  the  first,  and  every  alternate  repetition,  the  loth  row  must 
be  knitted  plain.  Round  the  Vandykes  of  the  lower  edge  crochet  a 
row  as  follows  : — i  chain  stitch  in  every  marginal  stitch. 


AQUARIA. 
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R.S.  THYNNE  sent  to  the  seaside  for 
'-j!|MnjuM 5  marine  plants  for  the  purpose  named,  but 
need  not  have  done  so,  because,  had 
she  waited,  enough  and  to  spare  would 
have  appeared  in  her  vessels  on  exposing 
them  long  enough  to  light.  It  was  the  mode 
IL  ^  Or  fashion  to  so  introduce  vegetation  in  aquaria 
1^  ^  once.  In  reality,  however,  enough  always 
h  r-  appear  in  a  kind  of  quasi-spontaneous  manner, 
^  ^  in  a  moderate  light,  they  being  developed 
from  spores  or  seeds,  invisibly  contained 
in  the  water,  and  only  waiting  for  cir- 
cumstances  to  make  their  visible  appear¬ 
ance.  Formerly,  aquarium-keepers  were  troubled  by 
what  they  considered  to  be  insufficient  plant-life,  but 
very  soon  and  often  they  got  too  much,  for  it  grew  too 
rapidly,  and  in  many  cases  the  entire  bulk  of  water  was 
made  of  an  opaque  dark  greenish-brown  colour,  in 
which  no  animals  could  be  discerned.  In  the  sea 
and  in  rivers  and  lakes  of  course  no  vegetation  is 
ever  planted,  and  of  all  the  plants  growing  on 
land  not  one-thousand-billionth  part  is  ever  culti¬ 
vated  (there  is  nothing  like  being  truthfully  extra¬ 
vagant  in  these  figures),  but  nearly  all  grow  wild, 
or  by  chance,  or  by  what  we  mankind,  in  our  ignorance, 
call  chance.  Therefore,  imitating  Nature,  we  need  not 
plant  any  in  aquaria  save  in  cases  to  be  afterwards 
named.  Outside  where  I  live  are  many  square 
pillars  of  brick,  covered  with  cement,  and  on  the  latter 
are  innumerable  little  patches  of  pink  and  orange  hue. 
I  apply  my  lens  to  these,  and  find  them  all  to  be  lichens, 
countless  in  number.  In  other  similar  places  are 
mosses,  and  in  every  chink  and  on  every  patch  of 
untrodden  ground  are  growing  tufts  of  grass.  Grass 
and  mosses,  and  vegetation  of  some  sort,  indeed,  grows 
everywhere,  with  a  great  and  marvellous  profusion  and 
persistence.  Every  trunk  of  every  tree  is  covered  with 
enormous  multitudes  of  parasitic  vegetation,  in  addition 
to  the  trees  themselves  doing  their  own  decarbonising 
work.  Every  top  of  every  brick-wall ;  every  country 
paling  and  hoarding;  every  pond  and  every  brook 
swarms  with  vegetation  of  some  kind,  never  called 
into  being  for  nothing,  but  for  a  purpose.  “  Why  do 
you  clean  out  your  horse-trough  so  often  ?”  say  I  to  my 
friend  the  potboy  at  a  public-house  close  by.  The 
answer  is,  “  ’Cause  that  ere  stuff  grows  so  fast  in  it, 
'specially  in  summer.  Something  in  the  water  makes  it 
come  so  quick.  Look  at  this  lot  of  them  there 
green  slimy  strings.”  These  “green  slimy  strings” 
are  indeed  most  beautiful  or  hiir-weed,  which 

Nature  causes  to  appear,  with  very  many  others,  to 
assist  in  converting  harmful  into  harmless  and  beneficial 
matters.  Wood-engravers,  jewellers,  and  others  who 
require  to  do  small  work  in  an  intensely  bright  spot  of 
light,  concentrate  it  by  a  globular  lens  made  of  a  glass 
vessel  full  of  water,  in  which  vegetation  is  prevented 
forming  by  adding  an  acid.  To  an  acute  observer,  indeed. 


the  untiringness  of  purpose  with  which  living  plants  are 
made  to  grow  in  every  place  wherever  moisture,  light, 
and  air  coexist,  is  marvellous.  Wherever  these  three  con¬ 
ditions  are  present,  at  temperatures  above  freezing,  there 
appears  no  difficultyas  to  obtaining  the  germ  of  the  plant, 
for  that  then  always  appears  to  come  in  some  mysterious 
way.  If  it  were  not  so  in  aquaria  we  should  be  badly 
enough  off,  for  as  yet  we  do  not  know  how  to  cultivate 
at  will  any  of  the  higher  seaweeds,  green,  red,  or 
brown,  as  a  gardener  cultivates  at  will  flowers  in  a 
garden  or  conservatory  ;  therefore  we  depend  on  those 
which  spring  up,  welcome  enough  if  not  too  numerous, 
but  which  appear  without  the  exercise  of  much  skill  on 
man’s  part. 

What  became  of  the  final  remains  of  the  bits  of 
shrimp  which  this  earliest  London  marine  aquarium 
cultivator  gave  to  her  corals  ?  Much  of  it  was  absorbed 
by  the  animals  and  was  built  up  into  their  structure, 
but  so  much  of  the  other  very  small  residue  was 
burnt  that  not  much  was  left  that  could  be  seen.  By 
“  burnt"  I  do  not  mean  that  any  remains  were  taken 
out  from  the  aquarium  and  consumed  in  a  fire  in  a 
grate,  but  nevertheless  it  was  as  much  dissipated  and  got 
rid  of  at  a  known  low  temperature  as  if  actual  burning 
fire  was  used.  I  take  a  piece  of  a  hard  “  composite” 
candle.  It  weighs  42  grains.  I  place  it  on  a  piece  of  clean 
white  paper,  and  set  fire  to  it ;  it  burns  for  five 
minutes,  and  I  weigh  it  again,  and  find  it  has  lost 
6*5  grains,  but  not  the  least  particle  of  anything  is  to 
be  found  on  the  white  paper  or  elsewhere.  As  the 
wick  burned  away  it  remained  curved  to  one  side  and 
presented  a  “  nose”  to  the  atmosphere  at  the  extreme 
border  of  the  flame  where  it  was  hottest.  Here  this 
“  nose”  was  white-hot,  and  was  resolved  into  a  whitish 
ash,  which,  however,  escaped  into  the  atmosphere  and 
was  apparently  lost.  So  absolute  was  the  combustion  that 
not  even  the  upper  part  of  the  flame  was  smoky,  nor 
flickered  into  the  air  as  a  mass  of  much-divided  carbon, 
as  is  the  case  with  candles  of  tallow  with  the  wick  less 
skilfully  arranged  for  perfect  combustion.  This,  then, 
is  a  mass  of  organic  matter  dissipated  by  being  com¬ 
bined  with  oxygen  at  a  high  temperature.  I  cannot 
easily  show  how  such  a  form  of  organic  matter  as  a 
composite  candle  can  be  made  to  be  consumed  at  a  low 
temperature,  but  I  can  take  another  kind,  and  show  it 
with  that.  In  the  Crystal  Palace  Aquarium  we  feed 
our  animals  on  the  flesh  of  mussels,  oysters,  shrimps, 
and  fish.  I  take  four  jars  of  perfectly  clear  sea  or  other 
water,  each  containing  twenty  ounces  of  water,  and  in 
each  I  p  ace  loo  grains  weight  of  one  of  the  four  dead 
organic  substances  I  have  just  named.  Soon  they  cause 
the  water  to  be  dim,  they  fiill  to  pieces,  they  are 
diffused  in  the  liquid,  and  they  give  out  an  offensive 
smell.  By-and-by,  m  days  or  weeks,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  smell  departs,  the  water  becomes  clear,  and  the 
small  residue  left  by  the  substances  does  not  affect  any¬ 
thing  injuriously.  The  time  occupied  by  such 
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changes  may  be  long  or  short,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  temperature,  amount  of  exposure  to 
air,  &c.  If  air  be  driven  into  the  water  in  a  finely- 
powdered  state,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  intimately  with 
all  the  particles  of  decaying  matters  in  the  water,  the 
latter  becomes  clear  so  much  the  quicker.  This  may 
be  done  in  small  domestic  aquaria  by  a  squirt  or  syringe 
held  in  the  hand.  Immerse  its  point  just  below  the 
water,  and  draw  up  water  till  the  barrel  be  full.  Then 
hold  the  point  an  inch  above  the  water,  and  drive  down 
the  piston  and  the  water  with  force.  As  the  stream 
enters  it  will  carry  down  at  each  stroke  millions  of 
very  minute  air-bubbles,  which  contain  oxygen,  and 
much  hasten  purification.  At  the  Crystal  Palace,  when, 
after  giving  the  animals  much  food,  the  water  appears 
a  little  dull  because  of  the  presence  of  finely-divided 
floating  food,  we  soon  make  it  clear  by  accelerating 
the  machinery  and  throwing  in  more  air,  thus  speedily 
decomposing  the  organic  matters  to  be  got  rid  of  by 
changing  their  form  into  their  primary  and  harmless 
constituents.  These  are  examples  of  burning  or  dissi¬ 
pating  such  matters  at  a  low  temperature,  and  slmuly, 
because  that  temperature  is  low  (for  that  is  the  great 
point  to  be  remembered),  so  that  an  aquarium  is 
really  a  kind  of  furnace  in  which  dead  organisms 
are  consumed  at  a  low  temperature  of  from  55°  F.  to 
60°  F.  To  give  an  example  of  consuming  the  same 
substances  at  a  high  temperature,  I  take  20  grains 
each  of  fish,  mussel,  oyster,  and  shrimp  flesh,  and 
seaweed,  this  being  the  food  we  give  to  the  animals  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  aquarium,  and  I  place  them  on  a 
piece  of  fine  metal  wire-gauze,  three  inches  square  and 
weighing  1 37  grains.  I  put  this  on  the  ring  of  a 
retort-holder,  and  apply  below  a  Biinsen  gas-burner, 
which  gives  great  heat  with  no  smoke.  The  substances 
thus  successively  exposed  immediately  begin  to  roast, 
and  they  give  off  vapour  and  catch  fire,  and  after  burning 
till  they  will  burn  no  longer,  and  only  a  black  ash  remains 
(the  time  much  varying  with  each  substance),  I  weigh 
each  separately.  I  perform  the  experiment  very  care¬ 
fully,  being  sure  that  no  ash  can  fitll  down  between 
the  meshes  of  the  wire-gauze,  and  I  counterpoise  the 
gauze  at  each  weighing  to  the  twentieth  of  a  grain. 
The  following  were  the  results  : — 


1.  Fish  (turbot),  weight  aftor  burning  10  niinatcs  !•  grain. 


*.  Mussi'l  „  „ 

5  „ 

»•  » 

3.  Oyster  „  „ 

9 

>•«  » 

4.  Shrimp  (with  shell)  „ 

>5 

2-8  „ 

5.  Seaweed  (£/7ra)  „ 

9 

»7  » 

6.  Beef  (lean)  „  „ 

8  » 

7.  Wood  (lucifer  matehes)  „ 

S 

0-8  „ 

I  do  not  know  how  long  these  substances  would 
take  if  burnt,  or  consumed,  or  dissipated  in  water  in 
an  aquarium — that  is  to  say,  when  oxygenated  at  a  low 
temperature — and  it  would  be  a  tedious  thing  to  try,  but 
it  would  be  several  days  or  weeks  or  longer.  I  do  not 
know  the  heat  I  used  with  the  Bunsen  burner,  but  as  the 
wire-gauze  became  immediately  red-hot,  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  about  1,000  F.,  and  this  temperature  oxydised  in 
a  few  minutes  what  55  F.  to  60  F.  would  have  taken 
a  month  or  two  to  perform.  We  do  not  commonly  use 
butcher’s  meat  as  aquarium  food,  but  I  just  tried  how 
long  it  would  take  to  burn,  and  so,  too,  with  another  but 


unedible  organic  substance,  wood,  it  being  also  of  a 
very  inflammable  kind.  The  great  difference  of  time 
of  burning  is  partly  due  to  some  of  the  food  being 
more  finely  cut  up  than  others.  Thus  No.  l  was  in 
one  piece,  and  contained  some  cartilage,  and  No.  4 
was  in  two  pieces,  and  was  with  the  hard  shell  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  No.  3,  too,  was  of  the  muscular 
part  of  the  mollusc,  near  the  shell.  'Fhese  variations 
do  not  affect  the  general  law  at  all,  of  course.  One 
can  only  get  a  good  idea  of  this  process  of  oxygenation 
by  taking  a  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  it,  and 
by  remembering  that  the  same  law  holds  good  with 
inorganic  as  with  organic  substances.  Before  me  is  a 
polished  knife-blade.  It  has  some  specks  on  it.  I 
examine  them  with  a  lens,  and  when  magnified  they 
are  revealed  as  little  eminences,  rising  above  the  surface 
of  the  blade.  This  was  because  the  steel  had  become 
wetted  w'ith  water,  and  the  iron  having  an  affinity  for 
the  free  oxygen  contained  in  the  water,  it  united  with 
it,  or  became  rusted  or  oxygenated,  and  had  increased 
in  bulk  by  the  addition  of  oxygen.  It  thus  appears  as 
a  red  powder,  or  rust  (oxide  of  iron),  which,  w'heu 
rubbed  away,  leaves  little  pits.  Now  heat  must  have 
been  evolved  during  this  oxydation  process,  but  it  was 
so  very  small  in  amount,  and  was  so  quickly  conducted 
away  by  the  comparatively  large  mass  of  the  metal 
blade,  that  only  that  most  sensitive  heat-measurer 
known,  the  electro  thermo-pile,  could  have  measured  it. 
But  yet  it  is  easy  to  show  that  this  slow  and  low-heat 
oxydation  of  iron  does  give  an  increase  of  temperature. 
Thus,  I  take  loo  grains  of  very  finely-powdered  iron, 
which  has  been  reduced  by  hydrogen,  and  I  place  it  in 
a  thin  glass  test-tube,  supported  in  the  arm  of  the 
fame  retort-holder,  and  in  it  I  immerse  a  free  bulb 
thermometer,  which  then  registers  58’  F.  To  the  iron 
I  add  50  grains’  weight  of  water,  also  at  58  F.,  and 
I  quickly  stir  the  mixture.  On  re-inserting  the  ther¬ 
mometer  I  find  it  is  59°  F.,  and  see,  as  I  am  now 
watching,  the  temperature  is  steadily  rising  at  the  rate 
of  one  degree  F.  a  minute  till  it  gets  to  70  F.  Here, 
then,  is  an  example  of  temperature  being  raised  by 
slow  oxygenation  twelve  degrees  in  as  many  minutes, 
which  was  a  small  increase  in  a  long  space  of  time 
because  of  the  lowness  of  temperature.  I  repeat  the 
experiment,  but  without  previously  stirring  the  iron 
powder  and  water,  and  the  increase  of  temperature  is 
only  5°  F.  in  thirty  minutes.  These  experiments 
require  that  the  tube  shall  be  supported  at  its  lip,  and 
that  its  lower  end,  where  the  iron  is,  shall  not  be  in 
contact  with  anything  which  may  take  aw'ay  or  add  to 
its  latent  caloric.  Vv'^hen  I  stirred  the  mixture  I  increased 
the  surface  of  exposure  and  accelerated  the  oxygena¬ 
tion,  just  the  same  as  when  we  increase  the  speed  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  aquarium  machinery,  or,  more  fami¬ 
liarly,  syringe  a  small  domestic  aquarium,  we  accele¬ 
rate  the  oxygenation  in  like  manner.  Now  I  w’ill  take 
some  of  the  powdered  iron,  and  pour  it  in  a  slender 
stream,  a  few  grains  at  a  time,  into  the  lighted  Bunsen 
burner.  See,  it  instantly  takes  fire,  and  is  consumed 
with  brilliantly-coruscating  sparks.  I  do  not  know  the 
heat  necessary  to  cause  iron  to  immediately  take  fire 
thus,  and  I  cannot  measure  it  with  a  thermometer,  as 
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I  did  when  I  oxygenated  it  at  a  low  temperature,  but 
iron  gets  red-hot  at  1, 000°  F.,  and  burns,  perhaps,  at 
2,030°  1'.,  so  that  the  latter  heat  was  attained  instan¬ 
taneously,  rising  from  only  58  F.,  when  the  process 
was  effected  in  the  fraction  of  a  second,  whereas  twelve 
minutes  were  requisite  to  raise  it  in  the  other  case 
from  58°  F.  to  70°  F.  But  the  slow  oxygenation  of 
the  metal  at  a  low  temperature,  and  its  quick  oxy¬ 
genation  at  a  high  one,  was  equally  parallel  with  the 
slow  oxygenation  of  the  organic  matters  at  a  low 
temperature  and  their  speedy  oxygenation,  or  burning, 
at  a  much  more  elevated  heat. 

Time  and  temperature  are  thus  interchangeable. 
And  the  powdering  of  the  iron,  and  the  stirring  it  so 
as  to  expose  a  great  surface  to  the  atmosphere  to 
accelerate  oxygenation,  is  also  exactly  parallel  to  the 
stirring  of  the  water,  and  the  exposing  it,  conse¬ 
quently,  to  a  larger  surface  of  air,  so  that  the  oxygen 
in  the  latter  may  the  more  quickly  burn  or  dissipate  the 
dead  organic  matter  it  contains.  The  method  of  very- 
much  increasing  the  surface  of  the  water  exposed  to  air 
by  syringing,  in  the  manner  already  described,  is  con- 
ven'ent,  because  each  stroke  sends  downward  quite  a 
cloud  of  air-bubbles  of  such  minuteness  that  the  collec¬ 
tive  surface  area  of  them  all  must  be  enormous.  Liebig 
states  that  though  the  surface  area  of  a  solid  body,  as,  for 
example,  iron  or  glass,  measuring  one  inch  cube,  is 
but  six  inches,  yet  the  whole  internal  surface  area  of  a 
spongy  body  (charcoal  he  instances)  of  one  inch  cube 
is  more  than  loo  inches — that  is,  measuring  all  its 
cavities.  I  do  not  know  how  he  arrived  at  this,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  much  understated.  At  any 
rate  I  should  think  that  the  amount  of  surface  area  of 
air  forced  into  contact  with  water  by  a  vigorous  down- 
stroke  of  a  two-ounce  syringe  full  of  water  would  be 
quite  1,000  square  inches — say  as  much  air  as  the 
two  ounces  of  water  would  absorb  instantly  if  spread 
in  a  thin  film  over  the  surface  of  a  good-sized  dining- 
table.  The  value  of  this  mode  of  aeration,  so  compact 
and  so  convenient,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  because 
the  air-bubbles  seek,  so  to  speak,  contact  and  union  with 
every  morsel  of  decomposing  organic  matter,  and  puri¬ 
fies  it  where  it  finds  it,  there  and  then.  It  searches  it  out, 
and  hastens  its  resolution  into  harmlessness  in  a  very 
surprising  manner,  all  the  more  so  because  the  minute¬ 
ness  of  the  bubbles  causes  or  invites,  as  it  were, 
the  viscidity  of  sea-water  to  arrest  their  upward  progress 
and  final  escape  at  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  a  remark¬ 
able  degree.  One  stroke  of  a  small  glass  syringe  in  a 
half-pint  glass  jar  has  caused  bubbles  to  be  seen  in  the 
water  for  six  or  seven  minutes,  at  a  temperature  of 
60°  F.  The  bubbles  disappear  much  quicker  in  fresh 
water,  because  it  offers  less  resistance,  or  rather 
is  less  viscid,  than  sea-water.  In  a  large  aqua¬ 
rium,  where  this  syringing  by  machinery  instead  of  by- 
hand  is  comtantly  going  on,  no  part  of  the  greatest  tanks 
is  free  from  myriads  of  these  excessively  small  air- 
bubbles,  so  small,  indeed,  that  they  can  only  be  seen 
when  they  reflect  light,  and  when  they  are  illuminated 
by  it.  They  then  may  be  detected  gyrating  in  every 
corner,  and  incessantly  engaged  in  their  work  of  puri¬ 
fication,  oxygenation,  or  burning  organic  matter  at  a 


low  temperature.*  They  so  pervade  everything  that 
even  the  sand  and  shingle  covering  the  bases  of  the 
banks  take  up  this  air  by  capillary  attraction,  and  retain 
so  much  of  it  that  when  they  can  hold  no  more  it 
escapes  in  large  bubbles,  being  aggregations  of  the 
little  ones  when  slightly  disturbed,  as  by  the  burrow¬ 
ing  of  a  crab  or  fish,  or  when  a  stick  is  thrust  into  it, 
or  even  without  such  disturbance. 

One  very  great  benefit  of  this  extensive  entanglement 
is  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  formation  of  the 
blackness  which  is  found  even  in  the  sea  itself  in  the 
sand  and  shingle,  caused  by  the  presence  of  poisonous 
sulphuretted  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  the  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vege  able  matters,  which 
ordinarily  work  in  downwards  among  the  crevices  of 
the  sand  and  shingle,  and  cause  a  very  bad  smell  like 
rotten  eggs.  On  this  account  these  beds  of  sand  and 
shingle  at  the  Crystal  Palace  have  never  been  taken  out 
and  cleaned,  and  they  are  as  speckless  now  as  when 
laid  down  eight  years  ago.  In  large  public  aquaria  the 
circulation  effected  in  this  manner  by  water  being  raised 
from  a  reservoir,  and  driven  into  show-tanks  by 
machinery,  and  then  allowing  it  to  return  into  the 
reservoir  by  gravitation,  cannot  be  carried  out  without 
much  cost,  which  not  many  private  persons  care  to  incur. 
But,  remembering  that  no  sea-water  or  other  water  ever 
becomes  really  deteriorated,  but  that  it  only  contains  in 
its  interstices,  so  to  speak,  some  foul  or  deteriorating 
substance  foreign  to  itself,  and  inserted  amongst  the 
supposed  particles  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  recol¬ 
lecting  that  these  foreign  substances  can  always  be  got 
rid  of  or  changed  in  form  without  getting  rid  of  the 
water  itself,  we  have  only  to  do  so  by  the  process  of 
oxygenation  just  described,  and  by  the  auxiliary  aid  of 
growing  vegetation,  and  then  to  store  away  this  water 
so  treated.  On  p.  216  is  represented  a  very  convenient 
brown  stoneware  store-jar  of  thirty  gallons’  capacity, 
made  by  Doulton  and  Watt  for  this  and  similar  pur¬ 
poses. f  The  jar  from  which  this  woodcut  was  made 
measures  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  just  below  the 
small  projecting  handles,  and  thirty-six  inches  high  from 
the  base  to  the  knob  at  the  top  of  the  cover.  It  is  pro¬ 
vided  below  with  a  ground-in  stoneware  tap,  and  instead 
of  a  cover  as  shown,  a  stoneware  funnel  with  its  greatest 
diameter  an  inch  broader  than  the  orifice  of  the  reser¬ 
voir  may  be  inserted.  This  may  contain  a  small  and 

*  Himni  Justus  von  Liel)i^,  iny  old  and  mucli-valm'd  friend,  now 
dead,  who,  when  I  lived  in  his  own  country  (Germany),  much 
assisted  me  in  ])roehnmin^  the  correctness  of  my  a(|uarium  chemistry, 
used  to  tell  me  of  the  extreme  difficulty  he  had  in  explainin<r  this 
operation  of  hurninj'  or  slow  combustion,  when  perhaps  the  substances 
lx-in<r  burned  were  cooler  than  surroundin<r  objects  or  of  the  human 
body,  and"  therefore  pave  out  to  the  senses  none  of  the  ordinary 
attributes  of  heat.  So  he  invented  the  word  “  eremacausis,”  to  sip- 
nify  the  slow  burninp,  or  wastinp  away,  or  changing,  by  oxygen,  of 
organic  substances,  animal  and  vegetable. 

t  Doulton  and  Watt  will  make  anything  to  order.  If,  instead 
of  a  cover  as  shown,  this  store  jar  were  made  with  three  orifices  at 
top  like  those  of  bottles,  these  might  be  nsed  to  effect  a  constantly- 
circnlating  stream.  Into  one  orifice  air  could  bo  pumped  by  a  con¬ 
densing  air  syringe,  which,  ])ressing  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
would  force  it  through  an  immersed  pipe  in  orifice  Xo.  2,  into  a 
similar  store-jar  above  the  tank,  the  water  overflowing  which  woiihl 
re-enter  the  store-jar  by  orifice  Xo.  3.  The  japes  are  of  vulcanire, 
and  are  best  supjdied  by  .Messrs.  Leete,  Edwards,  and  Xorinan,  366, 
Euston-roaJ,  Loudon,  X.W. 
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three  months,  according  to  amount  of  light,  temperature, 
&c.)  minute  plant-life  appeared  all  over  the  rock-work. 
Animals  were  introduced,  mainly  sea-anemones  and 
corals,  a  few  at  a  time,  and  of  hardy  kinds.  The  tank 
was  thus  established  in  three  months  from  the  time  of 
delivery.  At  the  delivery  of  sea-water  thirty  gallons 
were  also  placed  in  the  store-jar,  previously  washed 
very  clean.  /  thus  emphasise  cleanliness  continuously, 
it  being  so  exceedingly  needful  at  every  step.  The 
store-jar  stands  in  a  cellar  where  the  temperature  is 
even.  This  aquarium  is  placed  on  a  strong  wooden 
stand  in  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Houghton,  of  89,  Holborn, 
London,  W.C.,  where  it  may  be  seen. 

Now  I  will  suppose  it  is  the  morning  of  a  day.  The 
tank  has  been  in  darkness  all  night,  and  the  animals  do  not 
seem  quite  so  well  as  if  for  hours  the  water  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  influence  of  it  in  causing  the  disengagement 
of  oxygen  in  visible  or  invisible  bubbles  or  from 
the  plants  to  decompose  the  poisonous  carbonic  acid 
gas  which  emanates  from  the  animals,  the  vegetation 
taking  its  carbon,  and  setting  free  the  oxygen,  its  other 
element,  for  the  benefit  of  the  creatures.  So  I  take  a 
clean  earthenware  jug,  and  syphon  into  it  from  the  aqua¬ 
rium  or  show-tank  two  or  three  of  the  1 2  gallons  of  water 
it  contains.  I  do  not  of  course  throw  this  away,  because 
it  is  indestructible,  and,  in  fact,  any  impurities  it  con¬ 
tained  began  to  disappear  the  moment  it  commenced 
to  run  from  the  syphon  into  the  jug ;  and  these  im¬ 
purities  decrease  every  instant,  every  step  as  it  is 
agitated  in  being  carried  down  into  the  cellar 
causing  it  to  become  purer  and  purer.  In  the 
cellar  1  take  another  jug,  and  draw  an  equal  quantity 
from  the  tap  of  the  store-jar.  It  flows  out  cool  and 
sparkling,  and  brilliantly  clear  ;  yet  it  contains  two  or 
three  gallons  in  its  thirty  gallons  which  were  drawn 
from  the  aquarium  on  the  day  before.  But  any  small 
impurities  it  might  have  contained  have  long  since  dis¬ 
appeared  by  oxygenation  or  slow  burning,  as  described, 
aided  by  subsidence,  especially  if  poured  through  the 
sieve,  which  arrested  any  floating  particles  large  enough 
to  be  so  stopped.  Then  I  pour  into  the  store-jar 
through  the  sieve  the  jugful  I  a  few  moments  before 
took  out  of  the  aquatium,  and  its  perfect  and  final 
clarification  is  soon  accomplished.  This  may  be  repeated 
every  night  as  well  as  morning,  if  weather  and  other 
circumstances  seem  to  point  out  its  needfulness.  And 
so  the  thing  goes  on  year  after  year  with  the  same 
water.  Mrs.  Thynne  in  three  years  obtained  for  her 
little  London  aquaria  seventy-two  gallons  of  sea- water 
from  the  coast.  Now  instead  of  periodically  throwing  it 
away,  had  she  saved  or  stored  it  she  would  have  accu¬ 
mulated,  in  her  thirty-six  months,  as  much  as  would 
have  filled  two  thirty-gallon  store-jars,  and  enough 
for  a  twelve-gallon  aquarium  besides.  And  although 
she  worked  thirty  years  ago,  this  same  water,  had  she 
saved  it,  would  have  been  as  good  now  as  it  was 
then. 

In  reckoning  the  proportions  to  be  observed  between 
the  dimensions  of  the  reservoir  or  store-jar  and  the 
aquarium  we  have  to  do  with  what  mathematicians 
term  “uncertain  quantities.”  There  caw  be  in  such  a 
matter  no  absolute  rule,  and,  as  Lord  EldonJ  astutely 


fine  hair-sieve  just  fitting  in  the  funnel.  The  store-jar 
here  shown  was  provided  for  an  aquarium  measuring 
25.^  inches  long,  14^  inches  broad,  and  10  inches  high, 
inside  measure,  containing  about  12  gallons.  Its  base, 
two  ends,  and  frame  over  the  two  plate-glass  sides  are 
of  slate,  and  the  top  is  of  glass  in  two  pieces.  Pea-size 
shingle  and  fine  sand  cover  the  base  to  a  depth  of  one  to 
two  inches,  and  a  little  mass  of  rock-work,  prettily  built 
up  with  granite  and  Portland  cement,  is  attached  to  the 
interiors  of  the  ends.  The  process  of  preparing  this 
tank  (designed  by  me  and  made  by  Mr.  Stirling, 
of  Belvedere  Works,  Lambeth,  London,  S.E.)  was 
this  : — After  making  it  was  allowed  to  remain  dry 
for  a  fortnight  that  the  smell  of  the  oil  cement 
in  the  joints  might  disappear ;  then  it  was  filled 
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h  lu.  5  (one-tcntli  actual  size). 

with  fresh  water  for  a  week  to  test  its  water-tightness. 
This  was  then  emptied  out,  the  tank  dried,  and  the 
rock-work  erected  as  described.  The  rock-work  was 
allowed  to  remain  dry  for  a  week  to  harden,  and  was 
then  permitted  to  soak  for  a  month  to  remove  the 
alkaline  and  other  matters  of  the  cement.  Afterwards 
sand  and  shingle  mixed  as  stated  were  washed  in 
running  water  so  thoroughly  well  that  a  large  handful 
of  it  dropped  into  a  quart  glass  jar  of  perfectly  clear 
sea-water  instantly  subsided,  leaving  no  cloudiness.  This 
perfect  sand  and  shingle  washing  is  very  important,  as 
also  is  the  careful  scrubbing  of  the  rock-work  before 
and  after  erection  All  this  done,  the  sea-water  was 
introduced.  Mr.Hudson,  of  Terminus  Gates,  Brighton, 
supplies  it  "best  and  cheapest.  The  covers  were  then 
put  on,  and  a  little  seaweed  from  the  Crystal  Palace 
Aquarium  was  introduced.  As  much  of  this  as  will 
vegetate  all  the  aquaria  in  the  world  can  be  sent  in  a 
penny  letter.  'I  hen  all  was  exposed  to  light,  and  in  a 
period  of  a  month  (but  which  may  vary  from  two  to 
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said,  and  was  always  saying,  “  Every  case  is  governed 
by  its  own  circumstances.”  An  aquarium  of  twelve 
gallons,  and  a  reservoir  of  thirty  gallons,  will  do  much, 
but  if  the  reservoir  be  sixty,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
so  much  the  better,  because  the  larger  the  reservoir 
the  more  water  there  is  to  dilute  or  dissipate  quickly 
and  assist  to  remove  by  its  greater  bulk  any  foreign 
matters  which  may  get  into  the  water.  Supposing  two 
such  store-jars  as  Fig.  5  were  used  instead  of  one, 
then  one  could  be  used  one  day  and  the  other  the 
next.  There  can  be  no  limit  to  the  luxury  of  a  great 
reservoir.  Here  is  an  ideal  vertical  section,  showing 
the  general  system  employed  in  all  the  best  public 
aquaria  in  Britain  and  elsewhere.  Remembering  that 
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the  sea  is  never,  where  aquarium  animals  are,  exposed 
to  such  high  or  low  temperatures  as  the  air  is,  and  that 
the  ocean  is  indeed  the  great  equaliser  of  temperature, 
it  giving  out  heat  to  the  neighbouring  air,  and  also 
taking  up  and  distributing  heat  from  that  air,  we  find  that 
aquaria  flourish  best  when  kept  at  ail  seasons  at  from 
55  F.  to  60  F. 

Of  course  places  underground  are  most  free  from 
extremes  of  temperature,  and  thus  aquarium  reservoirs 


are  usually  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  so,  however,  for  any  other  places  giving  even¬ 
ness  of  temperature  would  do  as  well,  and  the  less 
distance  there  is  in  any  direction,  vertically,  hori¬ 
zontally,  or  obliquely,  between  the  aquarium  and  the 
reservoir,  the  less  labour  and  expense  there  will  be  in 
raising  and  circulating  it.  The  reservoir  may,  indeed, 
be  placed  anywhere,  behind,  at  either  end,  or  as  shown : 
all  that  is  needed  is  that  it  be  large  in  proportion  to  the 
aquarium,  and  in  darkness  and  coolness,  which  must, 
however,  not  be  lower  than  45  F.  to  50  F. 

But  there  is  another  thing  to  be  considered,  of  great 
importance.  I  have  already  explained  that  Nature  is 
so  incessant  in  her  eflbrts  to  provide  vegetation  to 
counterbalance  chemically  the  results  of  the  breathing 
of  the  animals,  that  plant  life  is  sure  to  come  whenever 
water,  air,  and  light  co-exist  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
But,  under  certain  circumstances,  something  is  done 
even  beyond  this,  for  water,  and  especially  sea-water, 
will  sometimes,  on  being  exposed  to  much  light, 
become  so  crowded  with  an  enormous  accumulation  of 
the  seeds  (or  spores,  as  they  are  usually  called)  of  the 
lower  plants,  which  are  thus  called  into  existence,  that 
the  water  gets  so  densely  charged  with  them  that  it  in 
a  short  time  becomes  opaque  and  of  a  greenish-brown 
hue.  This  state  of  things  is  not  injurious  to  the  animals, 
only  in  an  aquarium  the  creatures  cannot  be  seen  then 
by  reason  of  these  vast  multitudes  of  seeds  (or  spores) 
suspended  everywhere,  each  being  only  of  about 
^u'ggth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  So  persistently  obstinate 
have  I  occasionally  found  this  evil  that  I  have  known 
cases  where  water  affected  by  it  has  been  thrown  away 
and  ignorantly  wasted  several  times  in  succession  in  a 
short  space  of  duration,  and  every  new  lot  of  water 
has  been  similarly  made  turbid,  so  that  at  last  the 
aquarium  has  had  to  be  abandoned  altogether  or  con¬ 
nected  with  a  fresh-water  one.  Such  green  water 
need  not,  however,  have  been  wasted,  or,  in  other 
words,  have  been  sent  to  the  sea  in  a  roundabout 
manner  to  be  purified,  but  it  might  have  been  again 
made  colourless  by  simply  reversing  its  condition — 
that  is  to  say,  had  it  been  remembered  that  as  the 
green  colouring  (which  is  that  which  causes  oysters  to 
be  green)  had  been  produced  by  an  excessr-  -t  exposure 
to  light,  it  would  have  disappeared  in  daikness,  as  I 
discovered  so  early  as  the  year  1854, 

Gosse  has  placed  it  on  contemporaneous  record. 

William  Alford  Lloyd. 


OUR  CREWEL  PATTERN. 

Wild  berry  design  in  crewel  work  for  cushions,  Materials  required  are — Six  shades  of  green  for 
antimacassars,  tea-cloths,  music-stools,  footstools,  fire-  leaves ;  two  of  reddish-brown  for  stalks ;  for  the 
screens,  &c.  flowers  three  shades  grey  and  white. 

Madame  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-st.,  Co  vent-garden,  supplicj  the  crewels  and  crash  for  working  at  4s.  2d.  post  free. 
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MUSICAL  AND 

Y  far  the  most  remarkable  dramatic  per¬ 
formance  that  has  been  seen  on  the 
English  stage  for  some  years  is  the 
Louis  XI.  of  Mr.  Irving  in  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault’s  adaptation  of  Casimir  Delavigne’s 
well-known  play.  Both  the  play  itself  and  the 
chief  characters  in  it  were  well  known  to  a 
previous  generation  of  London  playgoers,  for 
some  five-and- twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Charles  Kean 
brought  it  out  at  the  Princess’s  during  his 
memorable  management  of  that  theatre,  and  his 
presentation  of  the  last  days  of  the  cruel,  crafty, 
and  superstitious  monarch  was  always  acknowledged, 
both  on  account  of  its  great  dramatic  intensity  and 
its  almost  painful  realism,  to  be  the  most  striking  imper¬ 
sonation  that  he  ever  achieved.  When  it  became 
known  that  Mr.  Irving  intended  to  assume  the  character, 
every  one,  even  those  who  were  inclined  to  be  least  tole¬ 
rant  of  his  peculiarities,  felt  that  he  had  made  a  judicious 
selection — there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  would 
make  a  splendid  Louis  XI.,  with  all  the  intensity  and  all 
the  realism  of  Kean,  and  a  good  deal  more  of  his  own. 
The  very  faults  which  marred  the  perfection  of  some 
of  his  recent  assumptions  in  the  highest  walks  of  the 
drama  could  not  damage,  even  if  they  did  not  aid  him 
in  the  presentment  of  Louis.  And  the  general  opinion 
has  not  been  disappointed.  Of  all  Mr.  Irving’s  many 
successes  this  is  perhaps  the  most  unqualified  and  the 
most  legitimate.  It  is  from  beginning  to  end  the  most 
thoroughly  artistic  development  of  a  most  carefully 
thought-out  conception.  The  acting  is  so  good  that 
the  actor  seems  to  lose  his  idiosyncrasy  and  becomes 
the  cowardly  and  ferocious  monarch  he  represents. 
As  to  the  play  itself  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  much 
favour  ;  it  has  the  great  demerit  of  sinking  everything 
in  the  interest  of  the  central  figure,  so  that  the  other 
characters  become  dwarfed  into  insignificance  which 
even  brilliant  acting  could  hardly  succeed  in  bringing  to 
just  proportions.  And  at  the  Lyceum,  we  cannot  help 
saying,  that,  though  well  and  conscientiously,  they  are 
not  brilliantly  acted.  Mr.  Irving,  or  rather  Louis  XL, 
is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  the  play,  and  it  is 
Mr.  Irving  that  every  one  will  go  to  see. 

At  the  Haymarket  Miss  Neilson  is  still  the  principal 
attraction,  but  Tivelfth  Night  has  been  brought  to  an 
end,  and  Sheridan  Knowles’s  play  of  the  HuuMack  has 
been  substituted  for  it,  with  the  popular  actress  in  the 
leading  character  of  Julia.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best 
of  her  impersonations,  and  the  play  appears  even  better 
suited  than  its  predecessor  to  the  taste  of  the  audience. 
A  very  noticeable  feature  of  the  performance  is  the 
Helen  of  Miss  Henrietta  Hodson,  whose  services  have 
been  specially  retained.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
Measure  Jor  Measure  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Lady  of  Lyons,  are  promised  in  the 
course  of  Miss  Neilson’s  present  engagement,  which 
will  terminate  early  in  May. 


THEATRtOAL. 

At  the  Queen’s  we  have  Othello,  played  by  a  Hunga¬ 
rian  actor,  Herr  Neville  Moritz.  For  a  foreigner  to 
play  a  Shakspearean  part  of  the  dimensions  of  Othello 
respectably  is  no  doubt  a  fear,  but  it  is  a  feat  that  has 
been  achieved  before  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
success.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  the  foreigners 
have  taught  us  some  useful  lessons.  Mr.  Fechter’s 
Hamlet  was  in  many  respects  strikingly  original,  and 
threw  many  new  lights  on  the  impersonation  of  a  singu¬ 
larly  complex  creation.  No  English  actor  ever  ap¬ 
proached  Salvini  in  the  intensity  of  his  delineation  of 
the  jealous  Moor.  From  Herr  Moritz  we  learn  no 
such  lesson.  He  is  thoroughly  competent,  and  that  is 
all — in  fact,  we  may  say  of  him  fairly,  mutatis  mutandis, 
what  a  severe  critic  said  somewhat  unfairly  of  Mr. 
Fechter,  “  He  plays  Othello  extremely  well — for  a 
Hungarian.” 

Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson’s  new  piece  at  the  St.  James’s 
almost  tells  its  story  in  its  title.  The  Scar  on  the  Wrist, 
which  is  sufficiently  melodramatic,  and  the  play  itself 
more  than  bears  out  the  character  of  its  title.  One 
would  have  thought  that  it  had  been  originally  intended 
for  our  friends  “  over  the  water,”  to  whom  this  sort  of 
thing  is  traditionally  supposed  to  be  congenial. 

Mr.  Gilbert  has  had  the  good  sense  to  bow  to  the 
opinion  of  the  public  and  the  press  in  the  matter  of  his 
new  play,  the  Ne'er-do-Weel,  lately  produced  at  the 
Olympic.  He  has  withdrawn  it  from  representation  in 
order  to  remodel  it  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
he  has  received,  and  pending  these  improvements 
Henry  Dunbar  has  been  restored  to  the  stage  where  it 
has  won  such  well-deserved  popularity. 

We  have  only  room  left  to  add  a  paragraph  to  the 
effect  that  the  ingenious  entrepreneur  who  delights  in 
the  self-imposed  title  of  “  The  People’s  Caterer”  has 
brought  out  at  the  Surrey,  of  which  he  has  now  for 
some  time  been  the  manager,  a  very  well  dramatised 
version  of  Dickens’s  Mutual  Friend,  under  the  title 
of  The  Golden  Dustman,  and  has  secured  the  services  of 
a  thoroughly-qualified  company  to  perform  it. 

Mr.  Carl  Rosa’s  season  of  English  opera  and  opera 
in  English  at  the  Adelphi  seems  rather  to  increase  than  to 
diminish  in  popularity.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
seeing  that  not  only  is  everything  done  to  secure  an 
adequate  performance  of  the  operas  selected,  but  some 
fresh  addition,  either  in  the  way  of  novelty  or  revival, 
is  being  constantly  made  to  the  repertoire.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  success  attained  by  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  Mr.  Rosa  has  played  another  winning  card 
in  Herr  Ignaz  Brull’s  Golden  Cross,  and  more  recently 
we  have  had  a  version  of  Gounod’s  most  popular  opera, 
Faust.  The  chief  interest  in  this  revival  is  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  part  of  the  heroine  by  Mdlle.  Fechter, 
who  worthily  sustains  the  honour  of  her  name.  Apart 
from  her  excellence  as  a  vocalist,  in  which  she  shines 
principally  by  virtue  of  a  delicate,  refined  organ  and  a 
well-cultivated  method,  she  has  the  merit,  too  rare  upon 
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the  operatic  stage,  of  being  a  highly-intelligent  and 
carefully-trained  actress,  with  a  reading  of  the  part  in 
many  respects  original,  and  throughout  thoughtful 
and  consistent.  Her  aim  is  evidently  to  show  forth 
most  prominently  the  tender  and  womanly  and  gentle 
side  of  Marguerite’s  character,  and  this  she  does  to 
perfection,  with  the  result  of  making  the  part  stand 
out  in  strong  contrast  to  the  other  characters  of  the 
drama.  The  part  of  the  hero  was  well  sustained  by 
Mr.  Maas,  who  has  a  voice  of  remarkable  sweetness 
and  purity,  if  not  of  great  power,  and  the  other  charac¬ 
ters  are  adequately  represented,  Mrs.  Aynsley  Cook 
especially  distinguishing  herself  as  Martha. 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  have  again  revived 
Dr.  Crotch’s  Palestine,  which  they  gave  some  years  ago. 
The  performance  was  a  highly-respectable  one,  and  the 
work  was  favourably  received ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
have  a  permanent  popularity  by  the  side  of  the  works 
which  usually  form  the  staple  of  the  society’s  work, 
as,  apart  from  some  few  favourite  numbers,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  tame  and  conventional  in  character. 

The  Royal  Albert  Hall  gave  on  Ash  Wednesday  a 
performance  of  the  Messiah,  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  who  gave  the 
principal  tenor  music  in  his  unapproachable  style.  Since 
then  they  have  given  Haydn’s  Creation,  and  they  have 
in  preparation  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan’s  Light  of  the  World, 


As  they  have  already  done  Mr.  Macflirren’s  Joseph, 
this  looks  like  a  determination  to  travel  a  little  out  of 
the  ordinary  beaten  track. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  notice  a  tenth  part  of  the 
concerts  that  have  been  given,  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  little  that  calls  for  special  mention.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  enterprising  of  all  our  musical  directors 
is  Mr.  Manns,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  who  no  doubt 
feels  himself,  with  such  an  unrivalled  orchestra  at  his 
command,  capable  of  anything.  At  a  recent  concert  he 
gave  the  ballet  music  from  Verdi’s  Don  Carlos,  which 
was  omitted  when  the  work  was  produced  on  the  stage 
here,  and  at  another  Professor  Maefarren’s  cantata, 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  originally  composed  for  the 
Glasgow  Choral  Union.  At  the  Popular  Concerts 
Herr  Joachim  is  installed  as  principal  violin,  and  another 
series  of  similar  concerts  has  been  established  at  the 
Langham  Hall  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carrodus, 
who  ably  leads  an  efficient  quartette.  As  to  the  opera- 
houses  all  sorts  of  rumours  are  flying  about,  but  it 
seems  certain  that  Covent  Garden  will  open  upon  the 
2nd  of  April,  and  Her  Majesty’s  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month,  while  there  is  every  probability  that 
Mr.  Gye  will  be  able  to  give  us  Masse’s  Paid  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  with  Albani  and  Capoul,  and  that  Mr.  Mapleson 
will  produce  Gounod’s  Mireille,  with  Madame  Gerster 
Gardini  in  the  principal  character. 


THE  “  SHOP-WJNBOWS.” 

Madame  de  Toue  undertiikos  to  execute  orders  for  any  article  meiitnned  in  these  or  former  Notes  for  those 
subscribers  who  live  iu  the  country  or  abroad,  and  who  have  little  opportunity  of  proeurinp,  or  even  hearing  of,  the 
numerous  novelties  to  which  each  week  adds  a  reinforcement.  Madame  de  Tour  answers  all  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
various  articles  she  mentions,  and  is  always  glad  to  share  with  her  readers  the  beiu  fit  of  the  exi)erience  she  inevitably 
piins  in  her  constant  search  after  what  is  new,  useful,  or  otherwise  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation.  It  is  not  possible 
in  every  case  to  execute  commissions  by  return  of  post,  as  the  various  articles  have  to  be  procured  from  dillerent  establish¬ 
ments,  and  have  iu  some  cases  to  be  made  to  order.  Every  possible  despatch  is  nsetl,  however,  and  the  letters  are  answered 
in  regular  rotation.  The  directions  sent  with  commission  should  be  as  precise  as  ]M)ssible,  and  each  order  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  remittance.  Post-office  orders  may  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  all  letters  should  be 
addressed  to  Madame  de  Tour,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 


STOLE  the  stick,  and  I  stole  the  heather, 
and  I  steals  the  binds,  and  I  can’t  make 
them  under  a  halfpenny,  and  you  sells 
your’n  for  a  farthing.”  “  Ay,  but  /  steals 
them  ready  made,”  was  the  celebrated  reply 
of  the  seller  of  brooms,  in  Punch,  to  his  puzzled 
brother  in  the  trade.  As  I  look  in  at  the  shop- 
windows  and  see  the  wondrous  announcements 
of  cheap  ornaments  now  to  be  had,  and  which 
a  few  years  ago  would  have  cost — I  do  not 
know  what — I  almost  feel  inclined  to  believe 
“  they  steals  them  altogether,”  and  one  can’t 
help  wishing  (but  for  the  morality  of  the  thing) 
butchers  and  coal-merchants  would  do  the  like  in  the 
interests  of  their  customers.  It  seems,  however,  the 
stealing  process  must  be  a  metropolitan  manufacture, 
as  in  the  country  ornaments  are  far  dearer.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  I  think  my  country  readers  may  be  glad 
to  know  of  cheap  and  pretty  things  in  that  line  now  to 
be  had. 


Whitby  jet  finger- rings,  price  is.  6d.,  may  remind 
some  readers  of  pleasant  times  spent  at  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  English  watering-places,  though  perhaps 
they  are  rather  too  melancholy  in  colour  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  adopted. 

P orte-bonheur  rings.  Is.  6d.,  are  a  suitable  parting 
gift  for  a  friend.  For  lovers  of  earrings  I  have  some 
very  pretty  ones  to  recommend — some  coral  from 
2s.  6d.  to  5s. ;  some  very  choice  pear-shaped,  blue 
enamel  and  crystal,  ;  silver  earrings,  too,  in  the 
shape  of  a  tiny  bird,  with  small  crystal  drop  suspended 
from  its  beak. 

I  have  some  very  pretty  things  in  sets  to  mention — a  set 
with  collar  studs,  sailor-hat  and  oar,  with  earrings  to 
match,  might  be  suitable  for  a  lady  intending  to  go  a 
cruise  in  a  yacht.  The  Alexandra  set,  price  Is.  6d. 

N.B.  These  must  have  been  stolen. 

Belts  of  gold  and  silver,  with  buckle,  price  Js.  6d., 
are  very  gorgeous,  good  things  to  give  away  as  a  prize 
at  an  archery  meeting  -,  for  the  same  purpose  a  set  of 
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china  figures  called  the  Village  Band  (at  7s.)  might  be 
thought  suitable  ;  also  a  photograph-frame  in  the  shape 
of  a  silver  trowel. 

Silver  ornaments  of  all  kinds  are  now  to  be  had  so 
cheap,  and  in  such  profusion,  one  might  almost  suppose 
oneself  to  be  in  the  days  of  King  Solomon  when  silver 
was  nothing  accounted  of.  Necklet  clasps,  gold,  silver, 
and  jet,  with  velvet  complete,  are  a  marvel  of  cheap¬ 
ness,  2s.  6d.  Passing  from  bijouterie  to  knick  knacks, 
I  will  mention  first,  as  we  are  approaching  Easter, 
the  surprise  Easter  eggs  ;  what  these  surprises  are 
(of  course  for  the  little  people),  as  the  ballads  say, 
“  I  know,  but  dare  not  tell.’’  Perhaps  some  little 
lad  expecting  a  well-deserved  whipping  will  find 
instead  whipped  cream — in  his  egg.  Perhaps  some 
girl  who  has  carried  off  all  the  prizes  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  who  expects  nothing  less  than  a  gold 
thimble,  will  find  instead  a  blank  space — as  blank  as 
her  face  when  she  discovers  it.  Perhaps — but  what 
is  the  use  of  guessing  ? — surprised  the  little  people 
will  be.  Some  people  are  born  to  be  surprised,  like 
the  Eton  boys,  whom  their  master  flogged  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  confirmed,  because  he  had 
mistaken  the  lists.  But  enough  of  Easter  eggs  and 
such  frippery.  Some  friends  of  ours  will  be  saying, 
“  Tell  us  now  of  some  useful  things  ;  we  can’t  be  always 
amusing  the  children  or  ornamenting  ourselves.” 

Wedges  of  a  new  kind  for  preventing  windows 
rattling,  9d.  each,  might  be  approved  of  for  timid 
children  or  invalids. 

Albert  watch-guards  on  steel,  nickel-plated,  coated 


with  pure  nickel  silver,  so  that  they  cannot  rust,  will 
wear  any  length  of  time. 

For  flower-lovers  (and  who  are  not  ?)  I  have  seen 
some  Sussex  rustic  ware  baskets,  from  is.  to  12s.,  in 
which  primroses,  violets,  or  other  small  flowers  would 
look  beautiful. 

A  new  sort  of  rose  I  can  also  recommend — not  a 
cabbage,  n»r  a  tea,  nor  a  “  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,” 
nor  a  “  Baroness  Rothschild,”  nor  even  a  gloire  de 
Dijon,  which  an  old  gardener  once  termed  “glory  be 
to  thee,  John” — no,  none  of  these — one  older  far — 
to  buy  which,  if  you  won’t  get  it  of  Madame  de  Tour, 
you  must  be  sent  where  people  in  general  don’t  care 
to  [be  sent  nor  to  go — that  is,  to  Jericho.  It  is  a 
Jericho  rose.  It  has  the  quality  of  expanding  in  water, 
a' white  flower  growing  in  the  centre. 

I  will  finish  up  my  shop-window  notices  by  a  few 
miscellanea  not  worth  any  long  description. 

Velvet  frames,  pd.  each ;  pocket-comb,  with  case 
and  mirror,  2s. ;  toilet-case,  with  file,  knife,  tweezers, 
and  button-hook,  ls.6d. ;  pencil,  knife,  and  rule,  Js.  6d. ; 
beehive  thimble-case,  pd. ;  very  pretty  canvas  purses, 
hand-painted,  2s.  toj  Js.  6d. ;  Turkish  earrings  in 
gold  or  silver,  Js.  I  advise  my  readers  to  choose 
their  company  very  particularly  when  they  wear  these, 
lest,  unawares,  they  wear  them  where  the  Eastern 
question  is  not  looked’on  with  a  Turkish  halo  round  it ; 
then  their  ears  might  be  metaphorically  (though  not 
literally)  boxed  for  wearing  such  unlucky  gauds.  And 
now  I  must  say  farewell,  wishing  all  friends  a  happy 
Easter  holiday. 

Louise  de  Tour. 


IF  THEY  KNEW  IT,  THE  LITTLE  FLOW’RETS. 


To  heal  its  aching  smart. 

And  if  the  nightingales  knew  it. 
How  sick  I  am — how  sad. 

They  fain  would  carol  for  me 
Their  song  so  soothing  and  glad. 

And  knew  they,  the  golden  starlets. 
And  knew  they  of  my  woe. 

They’d  leave  their  high  habitations 
To  comfort  me  here  below. 

But  none  of  all  these  can  know  it — 
One  only  knoweth  my  smart ; 

’TIs  she  who  herself  hath  riven 
And  torn  asunder  my  heart. 


F  they  knew  it,  the  little  flow  rets. 
How  deeply  wounded  my  heart, 

I  ween  they  would  all  weep  with  me 
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All  Letters,  qaestions,  and  commnnications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to 
Huumino-Bird,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Warwick  House, 
Salisbory-square,  Fleet-street. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  answer  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  number  must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month.  Letters 
cannot  be  answered  by  post. 


Our  Double  Acrostic. 

Our  third  series  of  Six  Double  Acrostics  began  in  the  December 
number.  A  copy  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  will 
be  sent  free  of  charge  for  twelve  months  to  the  lady  who  shall  guess 
accurately  the  greatest  number  of  the  series. 

The  result  will  be  published  in  our  June  number,  in  which  the  name 
and  address  of  the  successful  competitor  will  be  announced. 

Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  tenth  day  of  each  month.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Acrostic  that  appears  in  this  number  will  be  given  in 
May,  with  the  names  of  those  who  have  succeeded  in  guessing  all 
the  lights. 

SOLUTION  OF  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XVI., 

1.  SimooM. 

2.  Plato. 

3.  RangooN. 

4.  ImberT. 

5.  NarborougH. 

6.  GygeS. 

Correct  solutions  have  been  received  from  A.  H.  and  C.  W. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XVII. 


AND  FIFTH  OF  OUR  PRESENT  SERIES. 

Some  have  my  first,  some  not,  and  those  without. 

Are  oft  the  happier,  there  is  not  a  doubt ; 

All  have  my  second ;  failing  it,  you  see. 

They  straightway  cease  to  eat,  then  cease  to  he. 

My  first  without  my  second  droops  and  dies. 

And  yet  my  first  my  second  oft  supplies. 

I.  As  thought  from  reading  springs,  so  from  my  light 
The  lovely  flow’rets  burst  upon  our  sight, 
z.  "  The  Jove  of  power  make  me,  most  weak,  most  weak, 
your - .” 

3.  "  Our’  praises  are  our  wages.  Yon  may  ride  us 

With  one  soft  kiss,  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an - ” 

4.  Delightful  task  !  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 

To  teach  the  young - how  to  shoot.” 

5.  ”  And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 

To  tempt  its - offspring  to  the  skies. 

He  tried  each  art,  reprov'd  each  dull  delay. 

Allur’d  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way.” 

Allegra. 


Etiquette. 

Madeleine  asks — ”  Should  gloves  be  given  to  the  bridesmaids  and 
groomsmen,  and  by  whom  P  [I  do  not  think  this  is  ever  done  now.] 
Should  the  bride  take  off  her  glove  before  the  service  commences  P 
[No,  but  she  should  wear  a  glove  loose  enough  to  slip  off  readily.]  In 
going  to  dinner  when  the  hostess  is  a  widow  and  has  a  grown-up  son, 
who  should  lead  the  way  to  the  dining-room  P  [The  son,  with  the 
lady  of  highest  rank.] 

Miscellaneous. 

Bessie  writes—"  Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  have  taken  your  Maga¬ 
zine  from  the  commencement,  and  have  never  yet  troubled  yon  with 
a  question,  so  I  hope  you  will  kindly  insert  these: — i.  Can  any  one 
teU  me  where  I  can  procure  pictures  at  a  moderate  price  for  a 
drawing-room  screen  p  2.  What  newspaper  do  yon  consider  the  best 
in  which  to  insert  an  advertisement  P  Having  lost  all  my  relatives  by 
death,  I  find  my  home  larger  than  I  require,  and  now  I  wish  to  meet 
with  a  lady  or  sisters  to  share  it  with  me.”  [The  Times."] 

Madeleine  is  much  obliged  for  the  answers  to  her  questions  in  this 
month’s  Magazine,  and  hopes  she  wUl  not  be  troubling  too  much  in 


asking  for  replies  to  the  following  inquiries :  —  At  the  wedding 
breakfast  should  the  relations  take  precedence  at  the  table,  near  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  or  visitors  who  stand  higher  in  point  of  rank  or 
title  P  [The  bridesmaids  and  their  attendant  squires  sit  next  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  on  either  side.]  When  the  bride  has  no  father  and 
the  bridegroom  no  parents  who  should  take  in  the  mother  P  [The 
principal  guest  among  the  gentlemen.  In  many  cases  the  clergyman.] 
Are  gloves  usually  presented  to  the  bridesmaids  and  groomsmen  P 
[No.]  Should  there  be  an  equal  number  of  each  P  [No.]  If  a  second 
clergyman  of  another  parish  is  asked  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  does 
he  expect  a  fee  P  [Certainly.]  Madeleine  would  also  like  to  know 
the  quantity  of  velvet  required  for  a  Princesse  dress  ?  [From  twelve 
yards,  according  to  height  of  wearer  and  width  of  material.]  Also  the 
pronunciation  of  “  toward,”  whether  in  one  or  two  syllables  P  [One. 
If  you  write  again  will  you  kindly  leave  more  space  for  replies  P] 

Mitta  Mitta  writes—"  Dear  Humming-Bird, — Will  you  kindly 
answer,  as  far  as  possible,  the  following  questions  P — i.  Which  would 
be  the  best  mode  of  making  a  rich  black  silk  P  [See  our  illustra. 
tions.]  2.  If  made  a  Princess  shape,  would  it  require  to  be  |lined 
throughout  P  [No.]  3.  Would  white  muslin  be  the  proper  lining  P 
It  would  be  very  unsuitable.!  4.  Should  I  have  the  kilts  pleated  by 
a  kilting-machine  P  1  have  been  told  that  it  marks  the  silk,  and  should 
bel'glad  of  information.  [See  “  Flittings.”]  5.  How  should  I  cut  a  long 
plain  skirt  with  train  P  I  have  a  velvet  house  jacket,  and  wish  a 
skirt  either  of  silk  or  cashmere  to  wear  with  it.  [Send  to  Madame 
Letellier  for  a  pattern.]  6.  Arejbonnet-strings  universally  worn  P  I 
have  purchased  a  French  bonnet,  and  it  certainly  suits  me  better 
with  the  strings  tied  behind  than  in  the  front.  [Then  wear  it  so. 
Strings  are  not  yet  universal.]  7.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
tell  me  how  to  make  the  sauce  that  is  served  up  with  fish  on  the 
Continent  P  It  appears  to  be  made  of  butter  melted  and  thickened 
in  some  way,  but  it  does  not  taste  rich  or  oily.  8.  1  should  be  glad  of 
directions  for  washing  lace.  I  find  sugar  gets  damp  ^if  I  use  it  for 
stiffening,  and  gum  makes  it  look  too  wiry.” 

If  Koh-i-Stani  will  send  her  address  to  Mrs.  George  Ruffle,  Box 
Mills,  Halstead,  Essex,  she  will  send  her  all  the  information  possible 
respecting  the  “  Little  Rapid  Knitting-Machine,”  having  used  one  for 
about  six  years.  She  did  not  like  it  when  she  first  bought  it,  but 
now  finds  it  very  useful.  For  hosiery  it  is  invaluable. 

Quotation. 

Annie. — The  following  are  the  words  of  the  song  yon  inquire  about, 
"  The  Lost  Chord,”  and  the  music  is  by  SuUivan : — 

“  Seated  one  day  at  the  organ, 

1  was  weary  and  ill  at  ease. 

And  my  fingers  wander’d  idly 
Over  the  noisy  keys. 

“  I  knew  not  what  I  was  playing. 

Or  what  I  was  dreaming  then. 

But  I  struck  one  chord  of  music. 

Like  the  sound  of  a  great  Amen. 

“  It  flooded  the  crimson  twilight. 

Like  the  close  of  an  Angel’s  Psalm, 

And  it  lay  on  my  fever’d  spirit 
With  a  touch  of  infinite  calm. 

“  It  quieted  pain  and  sorrow. 

Like  love  overcoming  strife. 

It  seem’d  the  harmonious  echo 
From  our  discordant  life. 

“  It  link’d  aU  perplexed  meanings 
'  Into  one  perfect  peace. 

And  trembled  away  into  silence 
As  if  it  were  loath  to  cease. 

"  I’ve  sought,  but  I  seek  it  vainly. 

That  one  lost  chord  divine 
Which  came  from  the  soul  of  the  organ 
And  entered  into  mine. 

"  It  may  be  that  Death’s  bright  angel 
Will  speak  in  that  chord  again. 

It  may  be  that  only  in  Heaven 
I  shall  hear  that  grand  Amen.” 
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Health  of  Ladies 

Miss  Fuantes  Power  Couhe,  io  be>- article  in  tbe  Contemporary 
Review  on  “  The  Little  Health  of  LaJieB,”  says “  iVoinen  are  jfcne- 
raJly  prudent  enough  about  their  money — that  is,  of  their  own  money, 
not  that  of  their  husbands.  I  have  heard  an  observant  man  remark 
that  he  never  knew  a  well-conducted  woman  who,  of  her  own 
fault,  became  bankrupt.  Hut  as  regards  their  health,  the  very  best  of 
women  have  a  propensity  to  live  on  their  capital.  Their  nervous  energy » 
stimulated  either  by  conscience  or  affecticn,  or  intellectual  interests, 
suffices  to  enable  them  to  postpone  iterpetually  the  calls  of  their  bodies 
for  food,  sleep,  or  exercise.  They  draw  large  drafts  on  their  physical 
strength,  and  fail  to  lodge  corres[K)nding  sums  of  restoring  rest  and 
nutriment.  Tlieir  physical  instincts  are  not  imperious  like  those  of 
men,  and  they  habitually  disregard  them  when  they  make  themselves 
felt,  till  poor  Xature,  continually  snubbed  when  she  makes  her  modest 
requests,  ceases  to  press  for  dally  settlement  of  her  little  bill,  and 
reseires  herself  to  put  in  an  execution  by-and-by.  The  vegetative  and 
spiritual  part  of  these  women  flourish  well  enough,  but  (as  Kingsley’s 
Old  Sandy  says)  there  is  a  lack  of  healthy  animalism  between  the 
two.  They  seem  to  consider  themselves  as  fireflies  issuing  out  of  a 
rose,  flitting  hither  and  thither  to  brighten  the  world,  not  creatures  of 
flesh  and  blood  needing  to  go  to  bed  and  eat  roast  mutton.  If  wo 
consider  the  condition  of  Mr.  John  Bull  in  his  robust  middle  age  we 
shall  notice  that  for  forty  years,  with  few  interruptions,  be  has  enjoyed 
those  ‘  reg’lar  meals’  on  which  Tennyson’s  Northern  Farmer  lays  such 
stress  as  the  foundation  of  general  stability  of  character.  He  has  also 
walked,  ridden,  rowed,  smoked  his  cigar,  and  gone  to  his  bed  (as  nearly 
as  circumstances  pc-rmitted)  when  the  inclination  seized  him.  If  now 
and  again  he  has  omitted  to  gratify  his  instincts  it  has  heca  for  a 
businesslike  reason,  and  not  laecause  somebody  did  not  happen  to  wish 
to  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.  He  has  not  often  waited  for 
an  hour,  half  fainting  for  want  of  his  breakfast,  from  motives  of  mere 
domestic  courtesy ;  nor  sat  moiK;d  in  a  hot  room  through  a  long  bright 
day  to  keep  some  old  person  company ;  nor  resolved  his  dinner  into 
tea  and  muffins  because  he  was  alone  and  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
trouble  the  servants;  nor  sat  up  cold  and  weary  till  three  in  the 
morning  to  hear  about  a  parliamentary  debate  wherein  he  took  only 
a  vicarious  interest.  At  the  end  of  the  forty  years  of  wholesome  in¬ 
dulgence  the  man’s  instincts  are  more  imperious  and  plain-spoken 
than  ever,  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  obedience  to  them,  his  organs  per¬ 
form  their  respective  offices  with  alacrity,  to  the  great  benefit  of  him¬ 
self  and  of  alt  dependent  upon  him.  Pretty  nearly  the  reverse  of  all 
this  has  happened  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Bull.  Almost  her  first  lesson  iu 
childhood  was  to  chock,  control,  and  onccal  her  wants  and  miseries ; 
and  by  the  time  she  has  grown  up  she  has  acquired  the  habit  of  post¬ 
poning  them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  smallest  coavenience  of 
A,  B,  C,  and  D,  father,  mother,  brothers,  even  servants,  whom  she 
will  not  ‘  put  out  of  their  way’  for  herself,  though  no  one  would  so 
much  as  think  whether  they  had  a  way  to  put  out  of  for  her  brothers. 
The  more  strain  there  is  upon  her  strength,  by  sickness  in  the  house 
or  any  misfortune,  the  more  completely  she  eATaces  and  forgets  herself 
and  her  physical  wants,  recklessly  relinquishing  sleep  and  neglecting 
food.  M  hen  pre.ssure  is  relieved,  and  the  nervous  tension  which  sup¬ 
ported  her  relaxed,  the  woman  bre.aks  down,  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 
perhaps  never  to  enjoy  health  again.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  also^ 
in  estimating  a  woman’s  chances  of  health,  that  if  she  neglects  to 
think  of  herself  there  is  seldom  any’oody  to  do  for  her  what  she  does 
for  her  husband.  Nobody  reminds  her  to  change  her  boots  when  they 
are  damp ;  nobody  jogs  her  memory  as  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  this 
or  that  beverage  or  comestible,  or  gives  her  the  little  cossetiugs  which 
so  of  ten  ward  ofl"  colds  and  similar  petty  ills.  Unle.^s  the  woman  live 
with  a  sister  or  friend  it  must  be  scored  one  against  her  chances  as 
compared  to  a  man  that  she  lias  no  wife" 

Can  It  Be  True  ? 

The  Paris  corresp'^ndent  of  the  Daily  Courier  is  answerable  for  the 
following: — “Madame  Ilachel's  lotions  are  certainly  powerful,  and 
the  persons  who  undergo  the  process  of  enamelling  present  a  remark¬ 
able  appearance.  I  have  seen  the  wife  of  Admiral  Caniegie,  about 
whom  the  previous  trial  took  place,  often  in  Paris  society,  ani  the 
enamelling  she  had  undergone  had  certainly  had  a  brilliant  effect  upon 
her.  Her  skin  was  dazzling  in  its  whiteness,  and  was  perfect  ly  smooth 
and  unbroken  and  unlined.  She  looked  like  niarhle,  and  had,  as  the 
only  sign  of  anything  artificial,  a  certain  shiny  quality  that  might 


almost  be  termed  polish.  Otherwise  there  was  nothing  whatever  o 
the  ordinary  look  of  a  painted  face.  The  complexion  simply  looked 
strangely  beautiful  as  to  clearness  and  colour  and  texture  of  skin,  and 
strangely  unnatural.  Of  course  the  delicate  gradations  of  colour 
involved  in  a  blush  were  impossible ;  but  blushes  are  old-fa-shioned 
and  ‘bad  form’  in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  are  entirely  relegated 
t)  very  yonng  men.  JIany  women  do  not  seem  to  care  what  harm  is 
done  to  their  general  health  so  long  as  they  can  secure  what  they 
imagine  to  be  beauty  of  face.  Kuaraelling  has  not  yet  become  common 
among  women,  because  it  is  too  expensive :  only  well-filled  purses  cun 
withstand  the  strain  upon  them,  and  the  art  is  as  yet  confined  to  the 
upper  classes.  Indc-ed,  the  prosecutrix  in  the  recent  case  just  liefore 
the  public  was  led  into  the  folly  by  Madame  Ilachel’s  assurances  that 

she  would,  when  enamelled,  look  like  the  Countess  of  - .  If 

enamelling  be  not  general  in  society,  painting  is  much  oftener  seen 
now  than  it  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  Not  only  do  singers  paint 
their  faces  uublushingly  when  they  are  oft’  the  stage  (Madame  Patti, 
Madame  Albani,  and  Mdllc.  Zare  Thulberg  arc  glaring  instances  of 
this  feminine  weakness), but  ladies  moving  in  excellent  society,  among 
aristocrats,  and  among  men  of  genius,  gild  the  gold  of  their  hair  and 
paint  the  lilies  of  their  skin.  1  know  of  several  who  have  had  their 
hair  dyed  in  all  sorts  of  shades,  who  have  tried  a  variety  of  gradations, 
from  dark  brown  to  light  golden,  and  are  still  undecided  as  to  the 
particular  hue  which  is  most  becoming.  Of  course  the  dyeing  of  the 
hair  has  consider.ihly  impaired  its  quality,  and  has  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  some  tampering  with  the  complexion.  IV’hcn  will  women  grow 
wiser?  IVhcn  will  they  realise  that  there  is  nothing  like  Nature,  and 
that  we  cannot  boldly  alter  one  of  her  effects  without  making  all  the 
others  discordant  ?  Intelligent  occupation,  a  clear  conscience,  and  a 
cheerful  spirit  are  the  best  cosmetics  in  the  world,  I  believe,  and  are 
more  powerful  in  the  long  run  than  Madame  Ilachel’s  chlorate  of  lead 
iu  small  doses.  Says  Ben  Jonson  : — 

“  ‘  (live  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face. 

That  makes  simplicity  a  grace, 

Itobes  loosely  flow  ing,  hair  as  free ; 

Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art : 

They  strike  my  eye,  but  not  my  heart.’ 

And  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  men  agree  with  him.  As  one  of 
the  critics  of  the  case  puts  it — ‘  No  man  would  like  to  marry  a 
woman  who  loaks  like  a  chromo-lithogroijh  !  I  saw  a  very  skilfully- 
painted  lady  a  few  nights  ago  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Lang’aam-place. 
It  was  the  old  school  of  painting,  it  is  true,  the  cheeks  being  much 
rouged  and  the  nose  conspicuously  whitened;  still  it  was  skilfully 
done,  and  the  lady’s  face  presented  a  curious  contrast  to  that  of  her 
young  daughter  who  sat  beside  her,  with  an  ornament  closely  resem¬ 
bling  a  large  silk  i)cnwiper  on  her  head.’  ’’ 

Lady  Nurses. 

The  Contemporary  Review  has  the  following: — “  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  some  competent  person  would  discuss  how  far  it  is 
desirable  that  women  of  education  and  refinement  should  devote 
themselves  to  the  work  of  nursing,  and  supposing  it  to  be  desirable* 
what  are  the  conditions  under  which  such  work  should  be  carried  on' 
Does  experience  show  that  hospitals  where  ladies  are  employed  are 
superior  to  other  hospitals  ?  Is  it  fou  nd  that  lady  nurses,  or  sisters, 
as  they  are  called,  arc  able  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  medical 
staff?  Should  they  be  members  of  a  regular  sisterhood?  Should 
they  be  paid  ?  What  should  bo  their  relation  to  the  inferior  nurses  ? 
Should  they  devote  themselves  entirely  and  solely  to  the  hospital? 
It  may  perhajis  make  it  easier  for  an  expert  to  answer  these  questions 
with  advantage  if  an  outsider  lays  down  first  what  seems  to  him  the 
common-sense  view  upon  each  point.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  tha 
there  cannot  be  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  some  of  the  points 
mentioned.  It  may  he  taken  for  granted  that  there  arc  ladies  who, 
whether  from  natural  aptitude  or  from  the  experience  which  may 
have  come  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  have  a  faculty  and 
a  liking  for  nursing,  which  do  not  find  a  sphere  in  their  own  homes. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  also  that  tact,  refinement,  intelligence* 
administrative  power,  are  more  likely  to  be  found  iu  the  higher  than 
in  the  lower  class  of  society.  If  these  are  qualities  needed  in  a 
hospital,  then  it  follows  that  Indies  are  needed  there.  But  in  what 
capacity  should  they  go  ?  Ur.  West,  iu  his  little  book  on  Hospital 
OrganLcation,  says  that  they  ought  to  go  simply  as  ordinary  nurses, 
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sharing  tho  same  meals  and  the  same  rooms,  and  having  only  the 
same  prospect  of  rising  to  the  headship  of  a  ward  as  the  others  have 
It  may  be  admitted  that  any  lady  who  wishes  to  become  an  effective 
snperintendent  of  nurses  should  learn  to  do  all  that  an  under-nurse 
has  to  do ;  but  I  am  unable  to  see  why  a  lady,  if  she  chooses  this 
line  of  life,  should  bo  required  to  give  up  tho  pleasure  of  social 
intercourse  with  her  own  equals,  and  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  asso¬ 
ciating  continually  with  those  who  must,  unless  by  some  special 
miracle,  be  less  refined  and  less  intellectual  than  herself,  unable  to 
share  in  many  of  her  interests,  and  who  will  therefore  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  bo  as  much  ‘  bored’  by  her  presence  as  sbe  is  by  theirs 
When  there  is  one  moss  for  the  officers  and  i)rivates  of  a  regiment, 
when  medical  men  sit  down  to  table  with  their  own  coachmen,  or 
say,  with  their  own  dispensers,  it  will  be  time  for  Dr.  AVest  to  call 
upon  ladies  to  follow  their  example.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  an 
ordinary  nurse  who  was  raised  to  be  head  of  a  ward  would,  except  in 
very  rare  cases,  be  as  little  popular  with  her  subordinates  as  an  officer 
who  has  been  raised  from  tho  ranks  commonly  is  with  soldiers.  It  may 
bo  objected  tliat  lady  nurses  are  apt  to  give  themselves  airs,  as  we  should 
say,  while  nurses  of  a  lower  class  are  more  submissive  to  the  medical 
staff.  A  double  answer  may  bo  made  to  this.  If  we  remember  what 
young  medical  students  arc,  we  shall  not,  perhaps,  think  it  altogether 
undesirable  that  they  should  bo  conscious  of  tho  chock  of  a  lady’s 
presence  in  tho  wards ;  but  secondly,  is  it  not  possible  that,  in  cases 
where  there  has  been  a  collision  between  the  senior  hospitel  authorities 
and  the  ladies,  this  may  have  arisen  in  part  from  a  faulty  system  or 
injudicious  rules  ?  Dr.  West  shows  by  quotations  from  French  and 
Oerman  writers,  that  the  danger  of  collision  is  greatest  where  tho 
ladies  are  connected  with  some  religions  sisterhood,  and  he  refers 
with  approval  to  the  practice  in  France,  and  in  other  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  where  the  sisters  are  only  admitted  on  condition  of  being 
absolutely  subordinate  to  lay  authority.  The  Sisterhood,  however, 
is  merely  the  extreme  form  of  that  ascetic  principle  which  unfor¬ 
tunately  prevails  among  all  our  lady  nurses,  and  to  which  I  should  be 
inclined  to  ascribe  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  between  them  and  the  medical  staff,  wherever  the  former  were 
to  blame.  Supposing  men  were  not  allowed  to  practise  medicine 
except  on  condition  of  living  in  hospitals  all  tho  year  round,  seldom 
getting  out  for  air  or  exercise,  with  no  amusements,  no  domestic  life, 
nothing  but  the  constant  sight  of  sickness  and  death  before  them 
wliat  amount  of  common  sense  would  they  retain  at  the  end  of  the 
year?  Yet  ladies  go  on  with  this  till  their  health  breaks  down  alto¬ 
gether,  and  we  wonder  that  they  are  irritable,  prejudiced,  and  morbid  ! 
Once  make  it  a  rule  that  every  sister  gets  out  for  a  good  walk  when¬ 
ever  the  weather  allows  it,  that  she  mixes  freely  in  ordinary  society, 
and,  if  possible,  has  one  day  in  the  week  to  herself,  as  well  as  an 
entire  change  for  three  months  in  the  year,  and  we  should  hear  no 
more  of  petty  hospital  squabbles.  This  would  of  course  require  a 
larger  number  of  ladies  to  be  connected  with  each  hospital,  and  it 
would  probably  be  found  expedient  to  have  a  register  of  duly  qualified 
ladies  who  were  ready  to  relievo  those  permanently  connected  with 
the  hospitals.  It  remains  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  payment  of  tho 
sisters.  Of  course,  d  priori,  one  is  disposed  to  say,  whoever  does 
good  work  ought  to  be  paid  for  it ;  and  on  several  grounds  it  would 
be  well  it  nursing  could  bo  made  into  a  profession  for  ladies  ;  it  would 
do  away  with  the  exaggerated  idea  of  tho  work  as  one  of  pre-eminent 
merit ;  it  would  do  away  with  the  caste  exclusiveness  which  is  now 
too  apt  to  be  associated  with  it.  But  hero  political  economy  enters 
in.  If  the  supply  exceeds  tho  demand,  wages  must  fall.  If  there  are 
a  large  number  of  qualified  persons  competing  to  be  allowed  to  work 
as  nurses  for  board  and  lodging  merely,  we  cannot  expect  hospital 
authorities  to  offer  a  larger  remuneration  out  of  pure  liberality  or  any 
high-flown  notion  of  the  rights  of  labour.” 

Long  Trains. 

Coming  Events  says: — “Female  fashions  in  dress  are  assuming 
alarmingly  elaborate  proportions  in  an  obv-oiisly  unnatural  direction. 
Nature  surely  never  meant  women  to  carry  at  least  one-fourth  of  their 
principal  garment  trailing  to  the  length  of  several  feet  behind  them. 
In  proportion  as  ladies’  dresses  are  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  about 
their  persons,  the  train  of  the  robe  gains  additional  length.  Now,  it  is 
certain  that,  while  the  fashion  lasts,  no  earthly  power  will  prevent 
ladies  from  wearing  unnecessarily  long  trains,  so  that  that  side  of  tho 
question  may  be  left  for  the  digestion  of  their  husbands.  But  would 


it  be  evidence  of  inhumanity  or  barbarous  taste  to  utter  a  feeble  pro¬ 
test  against  the  habit  of  suffering  the  train  to  drag  along  the  ground, 
which  is  of  necessity  attended  by  serious  annoyance  to  every  one 
except  the  wearer  herself  ?  The  study  of  pictures  in  a  public  gallery 
is,  from  the  more  presence  of  numbers,  a  tedious  matter  at  all  times ; 
but  it  is  needlessly  cruel  to  oblige  us  to  divide  our  attention  between 
the  paintings  on  tho  wall  and  the  steering  of  a  perilous  passage 
between  the  extravagant  tails  of  dresses  which  ladies  will  not  trouble 
themselves  to  raise  from  the  ground.  Nor  is  the  nuisance  by  any 
means  confined  to  picture  galleries.  In  the  concert. room,  in  the 
lobbies  of  the  theatre,  in  the  aisles  of  the  sacred  edifice  itself,  we  arc 
compelled  to  walk  Jesuit-fashion,  with  eyes  cast  ujwn  the  ground,  to 
avoid  incurring  the  wrath  of  some  inconsiderate  fair  one  by  stepping 
on  the  train  of  her  dress.  With  the  season  at  hand,  may  wc  ask  con¬ 
sideration  f  r  this  hint.” 

Titled  Cooks. 

Land  and  Water  gives  us  the  following  anecdote : — “Now  that  ladies 
of  the  highest  society  show  such  interest  and  perseverance  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  art  of  cookery,  it  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  recall 
some  gone-by  celebrities  who  were  avowed  cooks.  Prince  Talleyrand 
was  accustomed  to  visit  his  larder  every  morning.  The  lovely  and 
unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  when  at  Trianon,  delighted  in  making 
her  own  creams  and  cheeses.  Tho  history  of  the  Malmaison  omelette 
is  now  known  to  most.  The  Empress  Josephine  was  one  day  amusing 
herself  with  her  ladies  of  honour  with  the  manufacture  of  an  omelette, 
and  at  the  most  interesting  moment  of  the  operation  Napoleon 
entered  unexpectedly,  much  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  Empress, 
who  held  the  frying-pan  in  her  hand,  hut  dar.  d  not  attempt  to  threw 
it  over.  With  grim  self-satisfaction  tho  great  general  took  it  from 
her,  saying,  ‘  I  will  show  you,  tna  bonne  amie,  how  to  turn  an  ome¬ 
lette  ;  this  is  the  bivouac  fashion.’  He  gave  the  pan  that  little  twist 
so  well  known  to  all  cooks,  but  tho  disobedient  omelette,  instead  of 
returning  to  the  frying-pan,  fell  right  into  the  fire,  to  the  great  delight 
of  Josephine,  who  said,  with  one  of  her  rich  smiles,  ‘  Your  Majesty  is 
not  at  the  bivouac  now  ;  you  understand  much  better  how  to  gain 
battles  than  to  cook  omelettes.’” 

Pood  of  Tortoises. 

Pagoda  writes — “  I  shall  be  so  mneh  obliged  if  any  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  would  kindly 
inform  me  how  I  should  feed  my  tortoise.  I  am  obliged  to  keep  it  in 
a  cage,  and  am  afraid  it  will  starve  to  death,  as  I  do  not  know  what 
it  likes  to  eat.  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  Humming-Bird 
if  she  would  kindly  insert  my  letter  in  the  April  number  if  she  has 
space  left,  as  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  an  early  answer.” 

Brigham  Young’s  Twenty-Three  Wives. 

The  heirs  of  the  late  Brigham  Young  having  failed  to  agree  in  the 
distribution  of  his  property,  a  lawsuit  will,  it  is  expected,  take  place, 
and  it  is  likely  to  prove  rather  a  formidable  affair,  the  suitors  being 
twenty-five  wives  or  their  heirs,  consisting  of  forty-five  children.  Tho 
Prophet  was  supposed  to  have  had  only  nineteen  wives ;  this,  however, 
proves  to  be  an  error,  'fhe  number  was  twenty-five ;  two  have  died, 
and  there  are  at  present  twenty-three  survivors.  A  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  of  these  ladies  appears  in  one  of  the  American  papers  : — No.  i, 
Mary  Ann  Angell,  first  wife  of  the  Prophet — large,  portly,  and 
dignified.  No.  2,  Lucy  Decker — not  bright  or  smart,  but  a  good 
worker ;  for  some  time  kept  a  sort  of  boarding-house  for  the  Prophet’s 
other  wives.  No.  3,  Clara  Decker,  sister  of  Lucy  Docker — a  short, 
thick-set  woman,  much  like  Lucy,  but  more  intelligent  and  agreeable. 
No.  4,  Harriet  Cook— tall,  straight,  light-haired  woman,  with  sharp 
nose  and  fair  complexion.  No.  5,  Lucy  Bigelow — would  have  been  an 
ornament  to  any  gentleman’s  house.  No.  6,  Twiss,  w.as  Brigham’s 
servant,  and  subsequently  wife — short  and  stout,  low  forehead,  sandy- 
haired,  and  freckled.  No.  7,  Martha  Bowker — plain,  sensible  and 
quiet  woman,  of  low  stature  and  small  mind  ;  seemed  only  to  care  for 
the  Prophet  occasionally.  No.  8,  Harriet  Barney— a  gentlewoman, 
with  pleasant  expression ;  married  the  Prophet  from  pure  affection. 
No.  9,  Eliza  Burgess — small  in  stature,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  dark 
complexion.  No.  10,  Ellen  Rockwood — an  even-tempered  woman,  of 
little  mind,  and  a  waxy  complexion  ;  wasa  “  regular  down-east  Yankee 
girl.”  No.  1 1,  Susan  Snively— a  very  plain  woman,  the  commonest  of 
all  Brigham’s  wives.  He  cared  little  for  her.  No.  12,  Jemima  Angell, 
sister  of  Brigham’s  first  wife ;  now  very  old.  Brigham  merely  married 
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her  to  give  her  an  exaltation  in  the  next  world.  He  seldom  saw  her. 
No.  13,  Margaret  Alley— died  in  1S53.  No.  14,  Margaret  Pierce — 
sharp  nose,  light  hair;  a  small  woman,  with  a  high  temper.  No.  15, 
Mrs.  Hampton— tall,  with  round  features  and  dark  abundant  hair. 
No.  16,  Mary  Bigelow — disliked  Mormonisra  and  deserted  the  Prophet. 
No.  17,  Ann  Eliza  Webb — the  famous  wife  No.  17,  who  gare  Brigham 
so  much  trouble:  as  smart  as  she  is  fair.  No.  18,  Emmeline  Free — 
tall  and  graceful.  No.  19.  Eliza  Roxy  Snow — a  poetess,  known  as  the 
“  Sweet  Singer  of  Israel,”  of  middle  stature  and  dignified  manners. 
No.  30,  Zina  D.  Huntington  .Tacobs — has  some  literary  taste:  portly 
nnd  good-looking ;  took  care  of  the  three  children  of  the  Prophet’s 
twenty-fourth  wife,  Clara  Chase,  a  maniac.  No.  21,  Amelia  Partridge, 
was  originally  a  servant  in  Brigham’s  family ;  good-tempered,  univer¬ 
sally  beloved  and  respected.  No.  11,  Mrs.  Augusta  Cobb— a  fine- 
looking  Massachusetts  woman.  No.  23,  Mrs.  Smith — an  old  woman  ; 
merely  married  for  her  salvation ;  scaled  to  Brigham  for  time  and  to 
Joseph  Smith  for  eternity.  No.  24,  Clara  Chase— became  a  lunatic 
and  died.  No.  25,  Amelia  Folsom,  the  Prophet’s  last  wife,  and  the 
one  for  whom  he  gave  up  all  his  other  wives — a  fine  blonde,  with 
plenty  of  temper ;  gave  the  Prophet  to  understand  that  she  alone 
would  console  his  declining  years,  and  carried  her  point. — Pall-Mall 
Gazette. 

Wood  Engraving. 

Will  any  of  the  correspondents  of  Hummino-Bied  kindly  give 
Bessie  some  advice  about  wood  engraving  ?  She  is  a  student  of  the 
Female  School  of  Art,  but  the  terras  there  are  rather  high,  and  she  is 
very  desirous  of  learning  the  art. 

Old  Postage-Stamps. 

Can  Hujiming-Bied  inform  an  old  snbscriber  where  she  can  sell 
old  postage-stamps,  as  she  saw  in  one  of  the  back  numbers  of  her 
Magazine  some  mention  made  on  the  subject,  but  does  not  remember 
the  date  ?  [1  do  not  think  there  is  any  sale  for  old  postage-stamps. 
I  have  been  told  that  there  are  persons  who  collect  them  with  a 
fraudulent  intent,  and  that  people  should  be  very  careful  about  giving 
them  away  in  quantities.] 

NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  mannfactnre,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  penny  per  word. 

Adtertiseuents  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and 
fitting.  For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the 
Wanzer  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

For  Sale,  a  magnificent  fancy  ball  dress,  the  costume  of  an  Eastern 
Princess ;  richest  white  satin,  embroidered  with  gold  and  white  silk. 
Long  train.  Extremely  beautiful  embroidered  tunic  from  Paris. 
Headdress  to  match,  trimmed,  like  the  bodice,  with  rich  gold  fringe. 
Also  very  handsome  silk  matelassc  jacket,  perfectly  new,  fashionable 
shape.  Several  handsome  dinner  dresses,  and  a  fashionable  costnme. 
All  to  be  sold  at  very  low  prices.  For  particulars  address  G.  G. 
Address  with  Humminq-Bird.— Advt. 

Rial  Irish  Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs  in  all  the  most  useful 
shapes.  Send  stamps  for  a  sample  (post  free)  of  our  ladies’  3-fold  fine 
linen  collars  at  43. 6d.  per  doz.,  and  cuffs  at  8s.  6d.  per  doz.,  and  you 
will  save  fifty  per  cent.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Photographs  beautifully  tinted,  8d.  each.  Enclose  photo,  stamps 
and  address  to  Miss  Vernon,  462,  Oxford-street. — Advt. 

Every  Lady  should  see  a  Dress  Trunk  30  inches  long.  Most  useful 
size  for  long  or  short  journeys.  Handsomely  finished  movable  divisions 
for  bonnets,  hats,  Ac.  los.  fid.  Harro.v,  manufacturer,  2fii,  High 
Holbom  (5  doors  from  Inns  of  Court  Hotel).  Portmanteaus,  bags, 
and  every  article  for  travelling  equally  cheap.  “  Harron’s  Trunks 
are  favourably  known  for  their  solid  workmanship,  combined  with 
cheapness.” — The  Queen.  Illustrated  list  free. — Advt. 

Ready  for  Use,  our  gentlemen’s  fine  linen  cambric  pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs  at  Is.  lid.  per  dozen,  and  our  gents’  hem-stitched  at  12s.  qd.  per 
dozen,  are  fifty  per  cent,  below  ordinary  prices.  Samples  post  free. — 
Robinson  and  Cle.iver,  Belfast.— Advt. 


Less  than  Sixpence  Each  for  a  beautifully  fine  ladies’  real  Irish 
cambric  pocket-handkerchief.  Write  for  samples  at  5s.  iid.  per  dozen. 
— Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast.— Advt. 

H.  N.  offers  one  shilling  fortho  Enolishwoiian’s  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine  of  February,  1877. — Advt. 

Humming-Bird  will  give  full  price  and  pay  postage  for  a  copy  of 
the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  March,  1877. — Advt 

To  Ladies. — Save  two  profits. — Calicoes,  long  cloths,  and  sheetings 
for  domestic  and  charitable  purposes,  direct  from  the  bleach  works  at 
wholesale  prices.  Any  lengths  cut.  Send  for  patterns.  John 
Noble,  Victoria  Mills,  Manchester. — Advt. 

Dessert  Doyleys  and  Antimacassirs  in  old  china  and  comical 
figures.  Borders  for  dresses,  jackets,  Ac.  Transfer  -ing  cloth  to  mark 
on  light  and  dark  materials.  Send  for  descriptive  price  list  for  all 
kinds  of  fancy  work.  B.  Francis,  16,  Uanway-street,  Oxford-street, 
W. — Advt. 

Silk,  Spun  Silk,  Lisle  Thread,  Balbriggan  and  Woollen  Hosiery 
of  the  most  fashionable  makes,  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  War¬ 
ranted  the  best  Derbyshire  make,  and  surpassed  by  none  in  the  trade. 
Price  lists  and  samples  sent  on  application  to  Stephen  Elliott, 
Manufacturing  Hosier,  Swanwick,  Alfreton,  Derbyshire. — Advt. 

Finer  than  Ever,  their  ladies’  exquisitely  fine  hem-stitched  cam¬ 
bric  pocket-handkerchiefs,  at  half  a  guinea  per  dozen,  are  certainly 
unequalled  (vide  press).  Samples  post  free. — Robinson  a.vd  Cleaver, 
Belfast. — Advt. 

Lavinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  not  drop.  Post  free, 
IS.  lod.  Recommended  by  Humming-Bird.  Lavinia,  Scadding’s 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses, 
very  strong,  and  greatly  admired ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral 
earrings,  massive,  or  light  tassel  pattern ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces 
in  five  rows ;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to 
centre;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities;  infants’  handsome 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots  ;  handsome  massive  bracelets, 
with  two  tassels  on  each  ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  expen¬ 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 
loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  German 
onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  necklaces, 
crosses,  earrings,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  All  eommunications 
to  be  addressed  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico.  Lavinia  will  pack  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of 
parcels  over  £3  to  any  of  the  colonies.  Lavinia’s  price  list 
suitable  for  gifts.— Coral :  Massive  earrings,  3s.  4d. ;  tassel  ditto’ 
4s. ;  festoon  necklaces,  9s. ;  children’s  necklets,  53.  6d. ;  infanta’ 
ditto,  58.  fid. ;  shoulder-knots,  pair,  zs.  fid. ;  ditto,  4s.  fid. ;  tassel 
bracelets,  pair,  tos.  fid. ;  ditto,  Ss. ;  ditto,  58.  fid. ;  brooches,  los.  fid. ; 
coral  crosses,  is.  fid.  Onyx:  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  58.  fid.  each; 
necklace  with  cross,  los.  fid.  each;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 
dants,  ifis.  ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shaped  pendants,  izs.  fid.;  earrings, 
4s. ;  brooches,  8s. ;  bracelets,  3s.  fid.  each ;  crosses,  zs. ;  ditto,  zs.  fid. ; 
red  ditto,  2s.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  izs.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Mr.  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico,  S.W. — Advt. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
war^obe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cnisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience,, 
therefore,  seems  to  bo  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shopA, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  'Ad^le 
LetelUer,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-nrden,  has  made  arrwge- 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  snch  commissions,  ladies  are  request^  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  ai^cles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  iippossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent  abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  coin- 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  mnoh  outlay  of' 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 


BY  MRS.  J.  K.  SPENDER, 

AUTHOR  OF  “HER  OWN  FAULT,"  "PARTED  LIVES,"  "JOCELYN'S  MISTAKE," 
"MARK  EYLMER'S  REVENGE,"  Ac. 
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BOOK  II.— CHAPTER  VI. 

ROM  that  time  Godwyn  never  carried  her 
difficulties  to  her  uncle.  Since  it  was  useless 
to  attempt  to  obtain  information  about  her 
father  she  tried  no  longer  to  trouble  herself 
with  hopeless  conjecture.  But  the  “  con¬ 
tract”  which  was  observed  more  closely  than  ever, 
and  which  resulted  in  building  up  a  wall  of 
restraint  between  the  two,  could  not  interfere  with 
the  earnest  zest  with  which  the  girl  cultivated  her 
favourite  art.  She  hated  mediocrity,  and  so  sus¬ 
pected  her  own  powers  that  she  feared  to  attempt 
some  of  the  new  music  which  she  loved  so  passion- 
without  further  instruction,  and  Mr.  Bardsley 
humoured  her  so  far  that  he  managed  to  obtain  help  for 
her  from  a  choir-master  who  came  from  Exeter.  Once 
a  week  she  had  a  lesson,  and  became  so  happy  in  her 
consciousness  of  power  when  she  found  beneath  her 
skilful  fingers  the  true  interpretation  of  her  enthusiastic 
dreams,  that  it  was  as  if  she  had  taken  a  new  lease  of 
happiness  and  strength. 

The  parties  which  went  on  at  Dornton  were  of  little 
consequence  to  her  ;  she  did  not,  as  Olive  said,  “  de¬ 
spise”  them,  but  the  training  which  she  had  had  at 
Heidelberg  hardly  fitted  her  to  understand  them.  She 
had  neither  ambitious  vanity  nor  the  desire  to  please 
everybody.  All  ther«j-fj-  de guerre  with  which  Olive  was 
familiar,  all  the  little  secrets  of  the  initiated,  all  the 
nothings  which  were  great  events  for  the  adepts  in 
gossip,  all  the  allusions,  the  half-finished  sentences,  the 
scandals,  the  detraction,  which  formed  the  staple  of  the 
small-talk  amongst  some  of  the  other  girls  who  visited 
the  manor-house,  were  infinitely  wearying  to  her.  She 
did  not  know  the  alphabet  of  this  new  language.  But 
she  could  enjoy  herself  in  her  country  rambles,  and 
she  would  escape  alone,  unnoticed,  to  the  horror  of  Mrs. 
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Melksham,  who  no  longer  dared  to  interfere  with  her, 
trom  dread  of  Mr.  Bardsley. 

One  morning  when  the  other  ladies  were  later  than 
usual,  and  when  Godwyn  had  been  tempted  by  the 
morning  breeze  and  by  the  honeyed  warmth  at  her 
wide-flung  window  to  wander  in  the  fields  where  the 
early  morning  sun  was  evaporating  millions  of  dew 
spherules  from  slender  threads  of  gossamer,  she  went 
out  with  her  sketch-book,  having  determined  to  sketch 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  neighbouring  cot¬ 
tages. 

She  had  forgotten  the  anxieties  which  weighed  on 
her  when  she  first  came  to  Dornton  ;  life  and  animation 
had  returned  to  her  in  full  force,  and  the  sunlight  seemed 
to  be  concentrated  that  morning  in  her  youthful  figure 
as  she  sprang  up  the  most  precipitous  pathways  on  the 
cliff  with  the  figure  and  careless  grace  of  healthy,  well- 
used  muscles.  She  could  not  at  once  commence  her 
sketching.  “  Sentimental,  like  a  school-girl,”  Olive 
sometimes  said  she  was,  and  it  is  true  that  her  passionate 
inner  life  sometimes  found  its  outlet  in  scribbled  frag¬ 
ments  of  verse.  Some  of  those  exquisite  melodies  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  haunt  many  of  the  young 
with  their  untried  capacities  for  love,  and  which  come 
to  those  whom  Richter  calls  the  “  dumb  ones  of 
heaven,”  as  well  as  to  others  gifted  wi'h  the  faculty  of 
expressive  speech,  haunted  her  as  she  seated  herself  to 
commence  her  sketch.  A  goodly  life  seemed  to  lie 
before  her,  like  a  field  which  the  Lord  had  blessed,  and 
as  she  lingered,  pencil  in  hand,  watching  the  wide  ex¬ 
panse  of  sea  beneath  her,  with  the  fearless  seamews 
riding  up  and  down  upon  the  billows,  a  happiness  as 
intense  as  theirs  seemed  to  be  hers.  She  hid  just  begun  to 
sketch  in  the  outline  of  the  cottage  with  its  background 
of  rockwork,  woods,  and  water,  her  attention  being 
entirely  concentrated  for  the  time  on  her  drawing,  when 
she  was  suddenly  struck  on  the  forehead  by  a  sharp 
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stone,  aimed  at  her  by  some  one  who  must  have  been 
ambushed  behind  the  hedge — a  child  probably;  the  hedge 
was  so  low  that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  conceal  a 
person  of  full  stature.  The  stone  had  cut  the  skin  near 
the  eyebrow,  and  something  warm  trickled  down  her 
cheek  from  the  temple. 

Sick  and  dizzy  as  she  was  with  the  sudden  pain,  as 
she  put  up  her  handkerchief  to  stanch  the  blood  from 
her  brow,  that  strange,  self-controlled  energy  which 
she  had  always  been  able  to  summon  to  her  assistance 
lately,  in  spite  of  being  shaken  by  nervous  trembling, 
made  her  follow  the  child  as  it  attempted  to  make  its 
escape  and  hide  itself  in  one  of  the  most  dilapidated  ol 
the  cottages.  More  like  a  hovel  it  was  than  a  cottage,  as, 
vaulting  over  the  hedge,  in  spite  of  the  rents  which  were 
inflicted  on  her  garments,  and  with  an  agility  which  few 
women  could  have  equalled,  Godwyn  came  up  with 
the  boy,  as  he  ducked  and  tried  to  evade  her  grasp, 
finally  holding  him  tightly  as  he  whined  in  a  fright — 

“  It  weren’t  my  fault,  it  weren’t ;  it  were  them  as  set 
I  on  to  do  it.” 

“  Ay,  and  it  were  they  as  had  their  desarts — as  had 
sucked  the  bluid  o’  the  poor,”  cried  a  voice  shrill  with 
passion,  which  came  from  one  of  a  group  of  women  with 
rough  heads  and  mud-bespattered  garments,  collected 
near  the  door  of  one  of  the  cottages,  who  seemed  to 
have  lost  their  gentleness  as  well  as  the  natural  music  of 
their  voices  in  the  squalor  and  dirt  to  which  they  had 
been  inured  since  childhood. 

“  I  telt  ye  how  it  ’ud  be  if  ye  went  for  to  attack  the 
leddy  ;  there’s  the  gent’men  as  ’ll  have  ye  up  for  it, 
there’s  the  p’lice  at  Knaresbury  !”  shrieked  another  un¬ 
womanly  voice,  as  Godwyn,  still  confused  from  the 
sharpness  of  the  pain,  could  distinguish  little  amidst  the 
hubbub  of  sound,  the  crying  and  recriminating,  but  that 
these  people,  in  some  mysterious  fashion,  had  intended 
to  avenge  themselves  for  some  fancied  wrongs  by  attack¬ 
ing  a  member  of  Mr.  Bardsley’s  family. 

“  What  harm  has  my  uncle  done  you  ?”  she  cried, 
rather  astonished  at  first  at  the  shower-bath  of  philippic 
which  greeted  her  ears,  but  shocked  and  wounded  at 
last  by  the  reproaches  which  were  being  heaped  upon 
the  family,  and  rousing  herself  loyally  to  the  defence. 
“  You  ought  not  to  speak  of  my  uncle  in  that  fashion.” 

“  He — he  haven’t  a  word  to  throw  at  a  dawg — proud 
as  Lucifer  he  is  !”  said  one  of  the  women  who  seemed 
to  be  better  educated  than  the  rest,  and  who  busied  her¬ 
self  in  binding  up  the  tingling  graze,  stanching  the 
blood  with  some  cold  water ;  “  he’ve  money  enough,  if 
he  chose  to  spend  it  on  what’s  fitting,  for  them  as 
’arns  it  for  him,  but  none  on  us  will  ever  see  the  colour 
on  it  so  long  as  he’s  living.  ’Taint  for  real  badness  as 
'tis  with  Hayden ;  out  and  out  hard  he  is  upon  everybody ; 
’tis  he  as  grinds  us  under  his  heels.” 

Not  a  muscle  of  Godwyn’s  face  had  moved,  and  yet 
the  words  which  they  said  to  each  other  made  her  suffer 
cruelly.  For  the  first  time  she  recognised  the  depth  of 
the  gulf  which  lay  between  the  manager  and  his  sub¬ 
ordinates — for  the  first  time  she  realised  the  intensity  of 
the  hatred  which  led  to  an  act  of  personal  violence, 
directed  even  at  herself. 

“  The  hurt  is  nothing — it  hurts  me  much  more  to  think 


you  should  speak  against  us,”  she  said,  setting  her  lips 
together,  and  determining  not  to  wince,  as  she  caught 
sight  of  one  or  two  anxious  faces  looking  at  her  sym¬ 
pathetically,  in  spite  of  the  attempt  at  bravado.  “  Let 
us  be  friends,”  she  added  in  another  moment  as  she  rose 
and  stood  before  them,  speaking  to  them  with  quiet 
consideration,  and  trying  to  ignore  the  fact  that  anything 
had  happened  to  annoy  her  ;  “it  was  only  the  ignorance 
of  the  little  fellow  ;  if  he  were  sent  to  school  he  would 
soon  know  better.  I  ought  to  know  some  of  you,”  she 
added,  looking  more  closely  at  the  slatternly  women  and 
recognising  a  face  or  two  which  had  been  familiar  to 
her  in  childhood.  They  had  grown  to  know  her 
appearance  since  her  return  as  she  passed  to  and  fro  the 
village,  and  Wad  sometimes  drawn  nearer  to  the  windows 
to  look  at  her  trim  figure ;  and  the  men  who  caught 
passing  glimpses  of  her  could  say  nothing  in  her  dis¬ 
favour  except  that  she  belonged  to  the  family  of  Bards- 
ley,  but  that  in  itself  was  sufficiently  condemnatory. 

Once  when  she  attempted  to  renew  her  acquaintance 
with  one  of  the  women  she  had  liked  best  as  a  child,  the 
door  had  been  flung  to  with  apparent  ungraciousness, 
and  the  loud  exclamation — 

“  I  don’t  want  none  of  them  tracks.” 

“  I  haven’t  got  any,”  had  been  Godwyn’s  laughing 
answer,  but  the  door  had  still  remained  closed  upon 
her,  and  she  had  determined  to  wait  her  time.  Any¬ 
thing  like  intrusion  into  the  houses  of  the  poor  had  been 
to  her  specially  repulsive.  She  had  been  content  to  wait 
her  time,  and  that  time  seemed  to  have  come  at  last  as 
she  followed  the  now  terrified  and  blubbering  little  de¬ 
linquent,  to  whom  the  sound  of  school  was  more  awful 
than  that  of  jail.  The  door  of  the  cottage  was  so  low 
that  she  had  to  stoop  to  enter  it,  and  the  light  was  so 
darkened  that  it  was  some  time  before  she  recognised  a 
little  emaciated  child,  also  a  boy,  but  younger  than  the 
one  who  had  aimed  the  stone  at  her,  stretched  on  a 
miserable  bed  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  The  child 
lay  with  his  eyes  closed,  apparently  in  the  last  extremity 
of  suffering,  with  a  woman  stooping  over  his  pallet  who 
looked  up  as  Godwyn  entered. 

The  mother,  who  had  been  watching  by  his  bed  all  • 
the  night,  was  so  surprised  as  the  lady  came  sud¬ 
denly  upon  her  that  half  a  laugh,  half  a  cry,  burst  from 
her  with  a  sound  of  misery  so  wild  that  Godwyn  started 
back  alarmed  ;  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  older  shrews 
who  had  followed  her  took  advantage  of  her  sudden 
fright  to  hiss  out  terrible  words.  For  a  moment 
Goiwyn’s  eyes  fell  before  the  burning  gaze  of  the  old 
woman,  whose  skin  was  like  wrinkled  parchment  and 
her  eyes  like  live  coals,  and  she  could  not  answer  the 
indignant  torrent  of  words,  some  of  which  were  blas¬ 
phemous  and  repulsive ;  but  the  next  minute  she  re¬ 
covered  herself  and  said,  fronting  the  passionate  old 
crone  boldly — 

“  Are  you  his  grandmother  ?  I  think,  if  I  remember, 
you  are.  I  wish  you  would  let  me  come  in  and  help 
you  in  nursing  him.  I  don’t  think  you  are  adopting  the 
best  plan  with  him  now  :  he  will  only  be  weakened  in 
this  foul  air.” 

“  Let  he  be,  let  he  die  in  peace  !”  said  the  old  woman 
in  a  fresh  paroxysm  of  fury ;  while  the  younger  one. 
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who  had  lost  child  after  child,  and  who  had  been  taught 
to  blame  Mr.  Bardsley  for  the  death  of  her  children, 
looked  at  her  with  a  face  livid  with  suppressed  agitation, 
and  resented  Godwyn’s  entreaties  that  she  would  push  a 
rag  from  the  only  window  so  as  to  let  in  a  little  ventilation. 
It  needed  only  a  brief  examination  of  the  child  to  see 
that  the  case  was  the  result  of  bad  nursing  and  cruel 
neglect ;  but  when  the  mother,  gaining  hope  from 
Godwyn’s  gentle,  encouraging  manner,  begged  her  to 
purchase  physic  to  save  him,  it  was  useless  to  assure 
her  that  buckets  of  physic  could  not  do  him  any  good 
without  healthier  arrangements,  cleanliness,  and  fresh 
air. 

Godwyn  did  what  little  she  could,  promising  to  send 
milk  and  nourishment  before  the  evening.  Her  first 
idea  on  leaving  the  cottage  was  to  call  and  tell  the 
clergyman,  whom  she  found  at  his  breakfast,  and  who 
answered  her,  when  she  entreated  him  to  go  and  see 
the  woman — 

“  My  dear  young  lady,  I  think  this  is  a  case  rather 
for  Mr.  Bardsley  than  for  me.  I  agree  with  you  that 
there  are — hem — hem — certain  sanitary  precautions — 
but  really  I  do  not  feel  it  is  a  matter  in  which  I  can 
interfere.” 

Tell  Mr.  Bardsley  !  Godwyn’s  heart  sank.  She 
knew  she  could  not  get  him  to  listen  ;  that  he  would 
refer  her  to  Mr  Hayden  or  to  Humphrey,  and  on  her 
way  home  she  debated  the  possibility  of  getting  assist¬ 
ance  from  either  of  them.  That  money  should  be 
spent  recklessly  to  make  the  house  on  the  cliff  fit  for 
so  many  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  that  a  new  man¬ 
sion  should  arise,  as  it  had  done,  out  of  comparative 
chaos,  might  have  been  all  very  well  had  the  poorer 
people  been  placed  in  a  condition  of  comfort.  But 
after  the  oaths  and  bewailings  which  she  had  heard  it 
seemed  to  Godwyn  as  if  the  sufferings  of  the  whole 
human  race  had  taken  hold  of  her,  crying  to  her  for 
sympathy  and  redress.  As  she  walked  back  sadly, 
with  bent  head  and  heavy  steps,  she  thought  no  longer 
of  the  brightness  of  the  day,  but  of  the  groanings  and 
writhings  of  lacerated  human  hearts.  The  child  who 
lay  suffering  in  that  adjacent  cottage  was  only  one 
amongst  the  numbers  who  had  been  neglected  in  that 
village.  Thinking  so,  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  help 
severely  blaming  Mr.  Hayden,  still  more  difficult  to 
help  feeling  sorrowfully  ashamed  for  the  other  man  so 
dear  to  her,  who  had  improved  his  own  house,  but 
never  drained  those  filthy  dens,  and  more  difficult  than 
all  to  forget  the  condition  of  the  half-starved  wives 
and  toil-bowed  husbands,  who  were  compelled,  under 
the  present  regulations,  to  receive  two  out  of  the  nine 
shillings  they  earned  a  week  in  sour  cider. 

Godwyn  had  known  all  this  before,  but  it  had  never 
yet  come  so  forcibly  before  her. 

She  felt  older  and  wiser  as  she  returned  by  the  way 
she  came,  full  of  plans  for  doing  good,  and  of  the 
dawning  of  a  new  era  for  the  people  of  Dornton.  She 
had  almost  forgotten  the  handkerchief  which  bound 
her  forehead,  and  which  was  half  concealed  by  her 
har,  as  she  entered  at  once  upon  the  story  of  what 
she  had  seen,  making  light  of  her  own  share  in  the 
adventure. 


Breakfast  was  finished,  and  Olive  and  Christine,  who 
were  lounging,  prettily  dressed,  by  the  window,  dis¬ 
cussing  their  amusements  for  the  day,  for  the  first 
time  seemed  to  her  to  have  an  artificial  appearance,  as 
if  their  lives  were  spent  in  a  theatre  instead  of  under 
the  arch  of  heaven,  and  the  existence  of  the  poor  were 
nothing  more  to  them  than  a  rural  idyll. 

“  I  do  not  think  your  uncle  will  allow  you  to  take 
any  more  of  these  wild  walks,  or  to  come  home  in  this 
dishevelled  state,”  smd  Mrs.  Melksham,  in  whose 
presence  Godwyn  had  been  propounding  some  of  her 
novel  ideas,  and  who  looked  upon  these  plans  as  only 
fit  occupation  for  a  lunatic. 

“  Do  you  mean,”  asked  the  girl,  more  excitedly  than 
usual,  as  she  turned  to  her  so-called  aunt,  who  stood 
looking  marked  disapproval,  “  that  no  money  can  be 
found  to  help  these  poor  fellows  with  their  families, 
while  thousands  go  out  elsewhere  ?  I  am  sure — very 
sure — my  uncle  will  do  something  for  them  when  their 
case  is  properly  represented.” 

“  He  thinks  they  are  too  encroaching  already.” 

“  But  Humphrey  would  not  think  so.” 

“Don’t  appeal  to  *  Humphrey !’  ”  cried  Olive,  mimick¬ 
ing  her  tone.  “  Only  the  other  day  I  heard  him  saying 
that  sickly,  invalid  children,  and  chronic  valetudinarians, 
should  be  put  speedily  out  of  their  misery.  He  would 
have  them  treated  like  horses  that  have  done  their 
work.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  asked  Godwyn  with  wide- 
open  eyes. 

“  Don’t  appeal  to  me !  I  shiver,  I  turn  cold,  I 
know  I  look  blue  at  the  thought.  It  was  Mr.  Bards¬ 
ley - ” 

“  Well  ?” 

“  He  would  have  them  chloroformed  and  saved  from 
further  trouble,”  smd  Olive,  looking  significant,  and 
raising  one  of  her  shoulders. 

“  How  horrible !” 

“  Not  horrible  at  all,”  said  Humphrey,  attempting  a 
jocose  explanation,  yet  feeling  that  he  would  rather 
have  bitten  out  his  tongue  than  have  made  the  careless 
speech  which  Olive  mischievously  misinterpreted,  and 
which  had  driven  all  the  colour  out  of  Godwyn’s  cheeks. 
“  When  society  is  better  organised,  every  incurable 
malady  will  be  treated  with  capital  punishment.” 

She  looked  at  him  to  see  if  he  were  laughing,  but 
Olive  was  looking  at  him  too,  and  he  continued  with 
apparent  gravity — 

“Oh,  I  see  you  have  not  studied  the  progress  of  the 
race.  If  the  system  of  Lycurgus,  for  instance,  were 
carried  out  in  England,  we  should  do  away  with  hos¬ 
pitals,  we  should  simplify  the  work  of  those  who 
recruit  for  the  army,  we  should  be  freed  from  the 
bother  of  a  whole  army  of  doctors,  who  make  the 
most  of  our  maladies  to  eke  out  an  uncertain  living. 
But  of  course  we  should  except  women ;  they  should 
be  privileged  creatures,  and  if  a  woman  wished  to  be 
freed  from  her  husband,  she  could  find  out  that  he  had 
some  incurable  malady.” 

“  Why,  the  world  would  come  to  an  end !”  said 
Olive,  with  a  burst  of  merriment. 

“  Well,  and  the  new  world  could  be  managed  entirely 
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by  women.  That  is  the  Utopia  which  the  dear  crea¬ 
tures  wish  for  at  present.  Fancy,  we  should  have 
women  in  the  army,  women  in  the  pulpit,  women 
making  speeches  in  Parliament  !  All  the  fat  ones 
should  drive  the  omnibuses,  and  the  sharp  ones  should 
manage  the  railways.” 

“  Only  banter,”  thought  Godwyn,  a  little  relieved. 
Yet  why  should  he  treat  her  with  banter  when  she 
was  so  terribly  in  earnest  ? 

An  ungenerous  sentiment  from  Humphrey’s  lips 
sounded  ten  times  baser  than  it  would  have  done  from 
others. 

Memory  produced  another  figure,  as  if  in  a  dream, 
of  the  bright-eyed,  unselfish  boy  who  had  lifted  her 
so  tenderly  from  the  window.  He  had  never  been  so 
languid  then — never  joked  her  then  on  the  sorrows  of 
other  people. 

“  What  is  a  man  without  work  ?”  she  thought  to 
herself.  “It  is  the  absence  of  employment  which  is 
ruining  him.” 

In  that  moment  she  thought  she  had  outlived  the 
mistaken  liking  which,  in  spite  of  all  hindrances,  she 
had  hitherto  had  for  him. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

From  that  time  Godwyn  became  more  reserved, 
with  the  fixed  idea  of  trying  to  help  the  poor  people  at 
Dornton.  Occasionally,  since  her  return  to  her  so- 
called  home,  she  had  had  long  conversations  with  her 
uncle,  who  had  been  struck  by  the  breadth  of  her 
ideas.  He  soon  found  out  that  she  had  lived  as  he  had 
himself,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  world  of  her  own, 
loving  to  poetise,  but  always  laughing  at  herself  for 
this  tendency  of  hers,  and  asking  pardon  for  her  reveries, 
which  were  beautiful  when  she  could  be  persuaded  to 
repeat  them. 

But  she  was  now  thoroughly  emerging  from  the 
world  of  dreams.  Lazarus,  in  the  shape  of  the  work¬ 
man  lying  at  the  rich  man’s  gate,  if  not  actually  in 
sores,  yet  in  need  of  almost  everything  that  is  considered 
necessary  for  civilised  life,  had  made  her  even  forgetful 
of  her  love  of  music.  Yet  when,  in  her  attempts  to 
effect  a  real  reform,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Bardsley,  he  met  her  for  the  first  time  with  an 
absence  of  sympathy. 

“  You  take  things  much  too  seriously,”  he  said. 
“  Wait  till  you  are  my  age,  dear  child,  and  you  will 
find  that  all  this  nervous  excitement  will  never  agree 
with  your  health.” 

He  waived  the  subject  with  a  gesture  of  disgust,  as 
if  he  were  afraid  of  another  discussion,  or  was  disposed, 
man  like,  to  pooh-pooh  her  woman’s  claim  to  understand 
such  subjects  or  to  reason  about  them,  the  only  result 
being  that  Godwyn,  not  being  forbidden,  went  on  un¬ 
interrupted  in  her  missions  of  mercy  to  the  villagers. 

She  was  so  untiring  in  her  efforts  that  Olive  declared 
she  would  soon  make  herself  a  great  deal  worse  than 
tlie  poor  little  brat  whom  she  thought  it  so  necessary 
to  nurse. 

“  You  make  a  mistake,”  said  Humphrey  in  answer. 
“  Country  ladies  can  accomplish  wonders.  They  are 


not  hothouse  flowers,  made  delicate  by  luxury ; 
they - ” 

“  How  warm  you  are  about  it !  The  country  ladies 
must  be  obliged  to  you  for  taking  up  the  cudgels  in 
their  defence.” 

“  I  do  not  defend  them — I  only  do  them  justice,”  he 
said  in  a  dry  tone  which  made  her  bite  her  lips. 

“  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  signify  to  r/j’,”she  answered 
gaily,  “if  your  cousin  is  determined  to  overtax  her 
strength.” 

Why  did  she  say  “us?”  Somehow  the 
expression  grated  upon  him.  As  a  pleasantry  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  laugh  at  it,  but  it  had  a  familiar 
sound  which  was  not  quite  agreeable  to  him  since 
Godwyn’s  improved  appearance  and  superior  force  of 
character  had  dawned  upon  him  more  and  more. 

“  We  have  always  been  good  friends,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  never  quarrel,  but  in  that  case  you  must  abstain 
from  finding  fault  with  my  cousin,”  he  answered,  in 
a  tone  which  left  her  doubtful  as  to  whether  he  were  in 
earnest  or  in  jest. 

That  afternoon  Godwyn  had  been  sitting  for  some 
hours  with  Mrs.  Carslake’s  grandson,  and  had  braved 
the  old  woman,  in  spite  of  the  warning  which  she  had 
had  from  one  of  the  neighbours. 

“  Don’t  ye — don’t  ye  go  near  ’em,  miss  ;  she  have  a 
grudge  against  all  the  Bardsleys,  Mother  Carslake 
have,  and  if  ye  chanced  to  offend  her,  she’d  as  lief  fly 
at  ye  with  her  teeth  as  look  at  ye.” 

In  defiance  of  this  prophecy,  Godwyn,  divesting  her¬ 
self  of  her  cloak  and  hat,  had  aided  the  overtaxed 
mother  that  day,  “just  for  all  the  world,”  as  that 
woman  remarked,  “as  if  she  were  as  lowly-like  as  one 
o’  themselves.” 

“  Let  me  take  him  something  nice  and  pretty  from 
the  house,”  Godwyn  had  said  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  the  boy  had  wailed,  “  Oh  !  the  pain,  the  pain  !” 

“  ’Taint  o’  no  use,  miss,”  the  mother  had  answered 
in  a  softened  mood  -,  “  he’s  goin’  the  same  as  the  rest, 
puir  lamb.  He  wonna  be  long  for  this  world,  I 
reckon.” 

But  that  afternoon  a  bunch  of  flowers  from  the 
greenhouse  and  the  garden  had  distracted  the  child  for 
the  first  time  from  the  recollection  of  his  suffering,  and 
a  pudding,  which  Godwyn  had  brought  to  him  in  her 
basket,  had  tempted  him  to  eat  as  he  had  not  eaten 
for  weeks. 

Godwyn  walked  back  with  lightened  heart  and  elastic 
step,  forgetting  for  the  time  the  existence  of  Humphrey, 
who  had  determined  to  waylay  her  in  the  solitary  path 
up  the  cliffs,  which  he  knew  she  would  take,  and  who 
had  speculated  a  good  deal  as  to  what  she  world  think 
of  his  unexpected  appearance.  So  little  was  she  thinking 
of  him  that  she  ran  straight  against  him  without  seeing 
him  at  all,  and  he  could  not  help  being  glad  that  she 
had  left  off  her  schoolgirl’s  costume,  so  graceful  did 
she  look  in  her  soft-flowing  dove-coloured  dress. 
The  toilette,  a  little  severe,  suited  the  pale  face  of  the 
wearer,  the  expression  of  which  was  slightly  melan¬ 
choly,  and  gave  her  an  air  of  distinction.  She  was 
“  really  pretty  so,’’  he  found  himself  thinking  as  he 
looked  at  her,  “  pale”  as  he  had  called  her,  after  the 
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first  day  of  her  arrival,  when  the  redness  of  travel  had 
worn  olF.  But  she  was  not  sallow,  as  she  had  been 
when  a  child.  The  skin,  like  the  creamy  colour  of  the 
magnolia,  would  bear  any  inspection,  even  that  of  the 
downright  sun,  searching  ruthlessly  for  the  weakest 
places. 

“  Why  did  you  come  to  meet  me — alone  ?”  she  asked 
meaningly,  after  the  first  laugh  caused  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  collision. 

“  Because  two  is  company,  and  three  is  trumpery,” 
he  answered  in  his  old  schoolboy  fashion,  and  she  found 
the  jollity  of  the  tone  catching. 

“  Why  have  you  avoided  me  so  much  lately  ?”  he  asked 
in  his  turn,  looking  with  admiration  at  the  little  head 
with  its  compact  hair,  which  was  as  neat  and  clean  as 
a  bird’s.  “  It  is  rather  hard  that  you  should  waste  all 
your  prettiness  on  these  unappreciative  cottagers.” 

“  They  are  not  unappreciative,”  she  answered,  aware 
that  he  was  looking  at  her  with  approving  eyes,  but  not 
letting  the  least  trace  of  feeling  of  any  kind  pass  over 
her  undisturbed  countenance.  “  I  do  not  care  for  too 
great  a  show  of  gratitude.” 

He  had  placed  her  arm  within  his  and  was  looking  at 
her  again,  but  she  averted  the  eyes  which  he  was  just 
thinking  were  so  far-seeing  and  full  of  solemnity,  so  shy 
and  modest,  but  quick  to  find  out  what  was  wrong,  that 
they  might  see  as  plainly  through  any  one  as  if  she 
were  looking  through  glass.  She  averted  them  perhaps 
purposely,  and  he  was  a  little  mortified  to  think  that  she 
could  not  notice  the  look  of  admiration  which  passed 
over  his  face,  and  that  it  was  a  pity  she  was  not  aware 
of  it. 

“  Your  best  friends  wish  you  would  not  wear  your¬ 
self  out  with  these  constant  visits  to  the  village,”  he  said 
presently  ;  and  she  answered,  with  a  quick  smile — 

“  It  does  not  wear  me  out — it  does  me  all  the  good 
in  the  world.” 

“  Is  not  this  zeal  rather  exaggerated  ?” 

“  Everything  may  be  exaggeration,  carried  to  absur¬ 
dity  ;  but  I  never  could  see  that  the  possibility  of  exag¬ 
geration  furnished  a  logical  argument  against  the  thing 
in  moderation,”  she  answered  him  in  his  own  serio-comic 
fashion. 

“  Did  you  ever  study  Kant  or  Fichte  when  you  were 
in  Germany  ?  Aunt  Laura  would  not  call  it  moderation 
for  young  ladies  to  wander  about  by  themselves  in  this 
fashion.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  reproach  me  or  make  fun  of  me  ? 
That  is  not  right  of  you  ;  I  am  not  a  young  lady,  and 
I  know  all  about  the  place,  much  better  than  Aunt 
Laura.” 

“  I  don’t  mean  to  reproach  you,  but  I  mean  to  look 
after  you  occasionally  ;  I  mean  to  come  and  meet  you 
generally  when  it  is  late  in  the  afternoon.  Does  that 
please  you  ?” 

She  did  not  answer. 

“  If  the  term  ‘  young  lady’  does  not  please  you,  you 
are  a  young  woman,  and  a  good-looking  one.” 

She  coloured  and  replied  that  she  was  not  good- 
looking,  and  that  she  hated  compliments,  and  wished 
he  would  not  pay  them  to  her. 

“  So  good  as  you  are,  and  sensible,”  he  answered,  a 
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little  nettled,  “  I  don’t  see  why  you  should  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  my  telling  ycu  the  plain  truth.  If  you  are 
beautiful  it  is  God  who  has  given  you  your  beauty — so 
you  would  remind  me  yourself — He  who  has  showered 
it  with  such  a  bountiful  hand  over  the  universe.” 

He  spoke  with  a  shade  of  embarrassment  which  she 
did  not  understand,  so  accustomed  was  she  to  think  that 
Olive  Neale  had  eclipsed  her.  But  by  this  time  she  had 
taken  herself  to  task  for  having  shown  any  annoyance  at 
his  pretty  speech — as  if  the  compliment  of  a  brother 
should  have  scandalised  and  frightened  her ! 

It  seemed  like  a  last  opportunity  to  seek  for  the  open- 
hearted  companion  of  former  years,  and  she  determined 
to  use  it. 

“  Humphrey,’’  she  said  suddenly,  “  I  wish  you  would 
not  only  meet  me,  but  sometimes  accompany  me  in  these 
walks,  try  to  know  these  people  more  familiarly,  visit 
them,  and  help  them.  Just  now  when  you  were  making 
a  kind  speech  to  me  you  used  a  holy  name  which  these 
workpeople  scarcely  know  ;  they  live  like  downright 
heathens.  Humphrey,  it  is  partly  your  fault.” 

“  You  see  what  strange  ideas  you  take  into  your  ab¬ 
surd  little  head.  Have  I  not  reason  to  laugh  at  you  ? 
I  do  believe  you  think  I  could  be  doctor  and  parson 
rolled  into  one,  and  be  personally  responsible  for  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  all  these  scamps.  What  a  romantic 
idea !” 

“  You  may  say  what  you  like,  it  is  no  idea.  I  am 
not  romantic — it  is  the  sober  truth.’’ 

The  contrast  between  the  intense  earnestness  of  her 
face  and  the  easy  superficiality  of  his  was  almost  start¬ 
ling  at  that  momenr.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that 
he  did  not  like  needlessly  to  hurt  her  feelings,  and  an¬ 
swered  in  a  mollifying  tone — 

“  I  like  to  see  industrious  people,  though  I  am  not 
much  given  that  way  myself.” 

“  I  take  no  credit  to  myself  for  what  you  call  indus¬ 
try — it  is  my  nature.  I  think  I  am  not  happy  in  idle¬ 
ness,”  she  answered  a  little  sadly  ;  “  but  the  worst  of 
it  is  we  women  cannot  work  like  men — we  feel  things 
more  sharply  because  we  cannot  do.” 

“  I  confess  I  don’t  understand  you,”  he  said,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  it  had  chilled  her  to  see  the 
gradual  lengthening  of  his  face-,  “you  must  expect 
me  to  be  quite  unprepared  for  such  high-wrought 
sentiment.” 

“  Don’t  you,”  she  said,  hesitatingly  at  first,  and  then 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  took  away  her  reserve,  and 
lit  up  her  great,  earnest  eyes — “  don’t  you  think  that 
whereas  I,  who  am  a  nobody,  am  helpless,  you  can 
help  effectually  ?  Don’t  you  think  it  will  be  your  fault, 
as  you  are  the  heir,  if  these  people  continue  to  sink,  and 
that  it  is  your  duty  to  try  and  raise  them 

“  Upon  my  word  !”  he  said  beneath  his  breath,  his 
rooted  dislike  to  any  kind  of  effort  making  this  con¬ 
tinuous  appeal  to  him  decidedly  offensive. 

“Ah  ! — coffee-rooms,  reading-rooms,  night-schools, 
and  all  that  kind  of  humbug  for  making  a  pet  of  the 
working-man,  you  mean,  I  suppose,”  he  said  aloud. 
“  I  should  like  to  see  Hayden’s  face  if  I  came  out  in  that 
line.  I  daresay  you  would  like  me  to  patrol  the  whole 
district,  see  that  the  lights  are  put  out  by  a  sort  of  curfew 
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bell,  and  revive  the  lord  and  serf  feeling  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ?” 

“  If  you  are  going  to  turn  the  thing  into  ridicule,” 
she  faltered,  letting  go  his  arm,  and  then  unconsciously 
putting  out  her  hands  as  if  feeling  for  a  prop — for  there 
was  slippery  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  in  her 
excitement  she  nearly  missed  her  footing. 

He  smiled  slightly,  but  did  not  again  offer  her  his 
arm. 

“  Why,  you  are  as  grave  as  if  arguing  the  case  before 
judge  and  jury.” 

“  It  is  enough  to  make  me  grave  when  I  find  you 
leaving  everything  to  Mr.  Hayden.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Hayden  is  not  the  man 
we  think  him  ?” 

“  Who  knows  ?” 

“Who  knows  indeed  ?  Continued  speculation  about 
matters  on  which  one  has  not  the  slightest  information  is 
rather  likely  to  stultify  the  intellect.  I  should  think  it 
is  far  wiser  to  let  things  go,”  he  continued,  lazily  as 
ever.  She  stopped  short  and  looked  at  him — at  his 
strong,  finely-formed  hands,  his  capable  figure,  and  his 
languid  face — with  the  eyes  which,  a  few  minutes 
before,  he  had  thought  of  as  being  shy,  modest,  and 
yet  as  capable  of  seeing  through  a  fellow  as  if  she  were 
looking  through  glass,  and  said,  speaking  clearly,  almost 
sharply,  with  passionate  earnestness — 

“  Why  are  you  so  altered  ?  You  used  not  to  be 
indolent  and  apathetic  when  you  were  a  boy.  What  is 
this  change  that  has  come  over  you  ?  Humphrey,  it  is 
of  you,  as  well  as  of  the  people,  that  I  am  thinking.  It 
would  be  better  that  you  should  not  inherit  one  farthing 
of  this  money  than  that  you  should  let  the  money  eat 
the  heart  of  you,  and  ruin  your  manhood.” 

She  put  up  her  hands  to  wipe  the  tears  which  indig¬ 
nation  and  wretchedness  had  brought  to  her  eyes.  She 
was  ashamed  as  soon  as  she  had  spoken,  but  her 
passionate  impulse  had  communicated  itself  to  him  like 
the  sudden  spreading  of  fire.  Her  lips  parted  as  if  she 
were  still  speaking,  but  at  first  he  could  not  answer  a 
word.  The  transmission  of  her  energy  had  surprised 
him,  and  there  was  an  unusual  gleam  of  light  in  his 
eyes,  ready  to  kindle  into  flame,  as  he  turned  round, 
and  in  his  turn  averted  his  face,  all  his  pulses  tingling 
with  excitement. 

Good  heavens  !  could  he  ever  have  been  accused  of 
indolence  and  apathy,  and  that  by  the  woman  whom 
now  he  knew  that  he  loved  a  thousand  times  more  than 
all  the  fashionable  beauties  whom  he  had  seen,  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  love,  since  she  left  England  ?  The  necessity 
for  some  sort  of  speech  struck  him  with  urgent  force, 
and  he  said  at  last,  breaking  the  uncomfortable  pause — 

“  It  is  new  for  you  to  come  out  in  the  character  of  a 
shrew.  If  I  did  not  answer  you  at  once  it  is  because, 
as  Johnson  said  to  Boswell,  ‘  I  had  nothing  ready,  sir.* 
Changed  ? — yes,  of  course  I  am  changed.  I  am  half-a- 
dozen  years  older  than  you,  and  you  can’t  expect  me  to 
take  my  cue  from  you  in  everything.  Remem^r,  I  have 
to  deal  with  such  a  man  as  my  uncle,  who  thinks  me 
well  enough  when  I  keep  the  place  he  has  assigned  to 
me,  but  who  cannot  away  with  new  theories,  and  who 
is  always  pooh-poohing  the  new-fangled  notions  of  the 


rising  generation.  What  did  well  enough  for  our 
fathers  he  thinks  does  well  enough  for  us  still ;  you 
must  have  heard  him  say  that  there  will  always  be  helots 
in  the  world,  and  that  only  fools  rave  about  raising  the 
masses.  You  don’t  know  how  hard  it  is  for  a  man  to 
be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  I  am.  I  have  never  been 
brought  up  to  understand  anything  at  all  about  the 
business ;  all  the  management  of  the  profits,  &c.,  has 
been  left  to  Hayden,  and  the  thing  seems  to  prosper 
under  his  management.  I  must  say  it  seemed  scarcely 
fair  to  me  at  first  to  be  kept  in  such  darkness,  but  now 
I  loathe  the  whole  affair,  and  these  squalid  people  are 
horrible  to  me.  My  life  is  of  necessity  the  life  of  a 
man  who,  having  failed  to  choose  his  natural  vocation, 
must  of  necessity  undertake  something  else  perforce 
chosen  for  him.” 

He  spoke  rapidly,  driven,  as  he  felt,  to  take  the  worst 
part  of  the  argument ;  but  she  answered  as  rapidly — 

“  You  can’t  reason  in  that  way — you  can’t  be  crushed 
by  your  own  fate ;  it  is  every  one’s  duty  to  conquer 
circumstances.” 

“  Nonsense !”  he  said,  becoming  angry  in  his  self- 
defence.  “  There  are  irreversible  laws  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  world,  just  as  there  are  in  the  physical.” 

“  Oh,  but  the  laws  can  be  conquered.  We  can  defy 
the  lightning  by  a  simple  conductor,  and  it  will  play 
innocently  round  us.  Where  we  have  obeyed  the 
conditions  of  Nature  there  Nature  is  on  our  side,”  she 
answered,  her  composure  breaking  down  a  little,  in 
quick  and  sharper  tones.  “  Why,  Humphrey,  you  can 
be  like  the  engineer,  who  can  throw  bridges  over 
torrents  called  impracticable,  and  pierce  the  mountains 
when  he  chooses.  I  don’t  believe  in  ‘  irreversible’  laws. 
If  man  was  intended  to  study  evil  it  was  in  order  to 
conquer  it.  That  is  the  nearest  solution  I  have  ever 
found  to  the  problem  of  why  God  permitted  evil.” 

She  stopped  again,  waiting  for  an  answer,  and  he 
turned  the  face  which  for  the  last  few  minutes  he  had 
been  carefully  averting. 

“  It  was  a  great  mistake,”  he  said,  “  to  keep  you  at 
school  beyond  the  proper  time,  and  make  a  learned 
woman  of  you.  Go  on,  I  am  ready  to  listen,’’ 

But  there  was  a  dead  silence — on  her  part  a  dis¬ 
mayed  and  lily-cheeked  silence.  She  made  an  involun¬ 
tary  movement  as  if  she  regretted  her  confidence,  and 
hastened  on  in  nervous  shame  at  the  thought  of  having 
said  too  much.  The  sun  sank  lower  and  lower  after 
they  had  lapsed  into  that  silence.  The  light  became 
uncertain,  and  she  struck  her  foot  more  than  once 
against  a  stone  as  she  hurried  on  in  that  new  nervous¬ 
ness. 

“  You  had  better  take  my  hand,”  he  suggested  at 
last. 

But  though  she  suffered  him  to  take  the  hand,  the 
touch  of  which  thrilled  him  as  if  by  an  electric  shock, 
she  was  scarcely  conscious  that  he  held  it  with  an 
unusually  hard  grip. 

“  Thank  you,”  he  said  as  they  parted  at  the  door  of 
the  house.  “  I  will  think  of  what  you  have  said.” 

But  the  words  of  scorn  still  lingered  in  her  ears. 
And  though  he  said  “  Thank  you,”  it  seemed  to  her 
that  he  spoke  in  a  hard,  repulsing  manner. 
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BABiES,  AWO  HOW  TO  TAKE  CASE  Of  THEM. 

BY  JULIA  CHANDLER. 


IX. — children’s  clothing  {continued). 
’E  may  as  well  find  out  the  probable  cost 
of  this  set  of  baby-linen  when  made  at 
home  by  our  own  industrious  hands.  It 
is  to  be  good  and  economical  too  !  Six 
j  nightgowns  of  fine,  still  strong,  longcloth 
will  take  a  dozen  yards.  Let  them  be 
about  three-quarters  of  a  yard  long  ;  this  is 
quite  long  enough.  In  former  days  it  was 
thought  well  to  let  baby  have  a  calico  tail  of 
about  half-a-yard  beyond  the  absolutely  need- 
^  ful  length  of  the  skirt  of  his  nightdress — a 
O  foolish,  useless,  and  expensive  way.  A  good 
material  suitable  for  this  purpose  may  be  bought 
at  from  8d.  to  lod.  per  yard,  so  that  the  gowns 
will  cost  for  the  set,  minus  the  trimming  of  pretty 
tatting  or  crochet  edging,  that  most  likely  a  young 
friend  or  sister  will  be  pleased  to  make  for  them,  from 
8s.  to  los.  A  pretty,  simple,  and  convenient  (for 
ironing)  way  is  to  make  the  bodies  of  these  gowns  in 
pleats  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  width — thus, 
four  pleats  in  front  and  two  upon  each  side  behind. 
Stitch  a  row  of  fine  even  stitching  at  the  edges  of  the 
pleats.  I  think  this  is  prettier  than  the  usual  “  gather¬ 
ing”  way.  At  the  waist  put  a  plain  band  of  stitched 
calico  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width.  Some  of  the 
crochet  or  tatting  you  are  to  use  for  the  top  and  wrists 
may  be  sewn  on  all  round  this,  thus  making  a  nice 
finish,  hiding  completely  where  the  ends  of  the  band 
are  stretched  over  the  calico  strings.  Strings  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  a  button  and  button-hole ;  they  can  be 
loosened  and  tightened  at  will.  Perhaps  you  may  not 
require  quite  a  dozen  yards  of  calico,  but  small  pieces, 
or  a  yard  or  so  even,  are  always  useful. 

Two  of  the  gowns  may  be  made  with  embroidery 
for  a  change  and  for  best  purposes  (an  invitation  out, 
for  instance),  but  if  these  are  needed  it  would  be  better 
to  give  baby  eight  instead  of  six.  Let  the  embroidery 
be  good.  Cheap  finery  in  this,  as  in  almost  every  other 
way,  is  detestable. 

Six  fine  linen  shirts — very  fine  these  must  be — will 
take,  with  hems  being  about  eleven  inches  in  depth 
each,  nearly  two  yards.  Material  for  this  purpose,  and 
of  the  requisite  fineness,  can  be  got  at  3s.  per  yard, 
thus  making  this  second  item  cost  6s.  Valenciennes 
lace  edging  is  the  very  best  trimming  for  these 
little  articles.  Afford  it  if  possible  ;  if  you  cannot  the 
patent  imitation  of  it  is  really  nice-looking  and  strong 
too.  Embroidery,  crochet,  and  tatting  are  rather 
objectionable  for  this  trimming  -,  they  are  rougher,  and 
may  scratch  the  tender  skin  they  are  to  adorn. 

There  are  many  patterns,  of  course,  in  this  shirt¬ 
making  for  the  land  of  Liliput,  but  if  you  have  to 
choose  from  them  take  the  plainest  shape  you  can  find ; 
it  is  less  likely  to  get  into  uncomfortable  folds  beneath 


the  “  roller.”  Baby  may  surely,  poor  little  mortal, 
afford  to  sacrifice  fashion  to  comfort  in  such  a  very 
“  unseen”  garment  as  this.  I  do  not,  indeed,  think 
that  the  saying  “  To  be  out  of  the  fashion  is  to  be  out 
of  the  world”  applies  itself  appropriately  to  these  tiny 
creatures,  especially  if  it  is  to  be  at  the  expense  of  their 
ease.  To  make  a  “  straight”  shirt,  cut  eleven  inches  of 
linen  or  lawn  from  the  piece  you  have  purchased,  fold  it 
in  half,  and  three  inches  from  the  part  you  intend  to  be 
the  top  cut  straight  down  as  far  as  four  inches,  leave 
two  more  inches,  and  cut  down  to  the  same  length. 
These  narrow  pieces  are  to  form  the  arm-holes  when 
sewn  together  at  the  top,  and  the  remaining  six  or 
seven  inches  of  linen  will  be  the  flap.  Real  lace  edging 
will  of  course  make  the  shirts  more  expensive,  but  a 
“  piece”  of  patent  Valenciennes  costs  lod.  (the  narrow), 
and  will  more  than  trim  the  set. 

The  “  rollers’’  for  the  support  of  baby’s  body,  bind¬ 
ing  him,  or  actually  rolling  him,  are  instead  of  stays. 
These  must  be  bought,  and  they  cost  from  8d.  to  is. 
each,  and  as  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  two 
qualities  we  will  reckon  the  three  2s. 

The  “  blankets”  or  “  beds”  will  be  of  course  of 
flannel,  the  three  day  ones  of  fine  strong  Saxony  at 
about  2s.  6d.  per  yard,  the  three  night  ones  of  the 
thicker  but  still  finer  sort  of  that  called  Welsh.  It  is 
not  much  lower  in  price,  but  it  is  more  fitted  for  night 
wear  than  the  other.  2s.  2d.  per  yard  ought  to  be 
nice  enough  for  this,  but  if  it  is  not  do  not  withhold 
the  few  extra  pence  for  a  better  sort.  Coarse  flannel 
is  an  abomination  for  this  purpose.  They  will  require 
a  width  and  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  each,  and  ought  to 
be  about  twenty-seven  inches  in  length. 

The  day  ones  will  take  four  yards  and  a  quarter 
altogether,  los.  lod.  For  the  top,  tear  off  a  strip  of  the 
flannel  four  inches  deep,  and  cut  to  the  shape  of  a  child’s 
ordinary  stays — those  that  draw  together  and  tie  in 
front. 

Make  the  front  from  arm-hole  to  arm-hole  double,  and 
quilt  to  and  fro  in  diamonds,  easy  to  do  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  a  machine,  which  I  am  supposing  you  have. 
Bind  all  round  with  some  wide  stay -binding,  silk  or  cotton, 
the  latter  for  keeping  a  good  colour  in  frequent  wash¬ 
ing,  the  former  for  first  appearance.  Now  cut  a  length  mea¬ 
suring  twenty-three  inches  from  your  flannel,  and  also 
a  quarter  of  a  yard  more  the  same  size,  and  herring-bone 
one  to  the  other  to  get  the  width,  and  this  being  done 
pleat  one  end  of  it  so  that  it  measures  fourteen  inches,  and 
bind  all  round.  Sew  the  top  to  the  skirt  by  the  edges  of 
the  two  bindings,  and,  with  the  exception  of  binding  the 
slit  under  one  of  the  arm-holes  and  sewing  on  the 
shoulder-straps,  your  “  blanket”  is  finished. 

For  the  night  ones  you  will  want  four  yards,  and  the 
following  is  a  capital  though  very  plain  pattern  : — Allow 
a  yard  and  the  third  part  of  a  yard  for  each  width.  Her- 
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ring-bone  together,  and  make  six  pleats  in  the  part  to  be 
the  body — viz.,  two  behind,  one  at  each  side,  and  one  at 
each  front.  These  should  be  six  inches  deep.  Hollow 
out  the  front  and  back,  cut  a  half-circle  for  the  arms,  put 
straps  on,  and  bind  all  round  as  in  the  other  shape.  When 
pleated  the  top  should  be  about  thirteen  inches  wide.  The 
three  cost  6s.  6d.  The  three  linen  bands,  to  be  bound 
round  baby’s  stomach  to  protect  the  navel,  are  to-be  made, 
if  possible,  from  soft,  old,  but  still  good  linen.  Do  not  think 
of  having  cotton  ones  ;  if  you  must,  however,  purchase 
the  material  for  this,  you  will  want  about  three-quarters  of 
a  yard  for  the  three.  They  must  be  made  double,  and  be 
about  four  and  a  half  inches  deep  and  half  a  yard  long, 
2s.  gd. 

Flannel  pilches  should  be  made  large  and  single;  double 
ones  are  a  nuisance  to  dry.  Half  a  yard  square,  however, 
is  ample  for  a  very  young  baby.  More  will  have  to  be 
bought  for  him  in  a  few  months,  and  these  must  be  made 
larger  (three-quarter  square).  You  will  have  to  give  the 
same  price  per  yard  for  these  as  for  your  night  blankets. 
Do  not  upon  any  consideration,  unless  you  really  cannot 
afford  the  better  kind,  and  take  this  doubtful  method  of 
"  saving  a  penny,’’  have  a  coarse,  common,  and  conse¬ 
quently  rough  kind.  The  pilches  will  cost  4s.  4d.  They 
should  be  herring-boned  neatly  round  ;  hemming  will  not 
do  at  all. 

Head-flannels  are  things  which  for  my  own  part  I  avoid 
using  as  much  as  possible,  except  when  carrying  baby 
from  room  to  room  or  up  and  down  stairs.  They  can  be 
made  very  pretty  at  home.  Let  us  have  one  pink  and 
one  blue,  three-quarter-yard  square.  Cut  out  the  edge 
all  round  into  half-circles,  not  too  large,  and  work  with 
an  ordinary  wool  needle  with  white  wool.  Put  a  wool 
star  in  the  centre  of  each  scallop,  or  round  off  one 
corner  of  your  square  of  material  so  as  to  fit  an  infant’s 
head,  and  sewing  a  piece  of  binding  straight  across 
upon  the  inside,  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a  yard  down, 
run  a  ribbon  into  it,  so  that  it  can  draw  up  and  tie. 
The  cost  of  these,  at  gs.  per  yard,  will  be  4s.  6d.  for 
both. 

Monthly  gowns  are  made  in  various  pretty  materials. 
Checked  muslin  is  very  useful  wear,  and  I  have  seen 
them  in  white  pique.  These  do  not  require  much 
ornamentation  ;  the  plainer  the  better.  They  should 
be  about  a  yard  and  a  quarter  long  and  two  and  a 
quarter  wide,  and  you  would  have  to  buy  according  to 
the  width  of  the  stuff  you  choose  for  them.  We  will  for 
our  layette  take  some  pretty  durable-looking  material  at 
2s.  the  yard,  and  a  yard  wide,  or  nearly  so.  Get  ten  yards 
— viz., nine  for  the  skirts, and  the  remainderfor  the  bodies 
and  sleeves.  To  make  a  body  cut  two  strips  five  inches 


deep  from  your  muslinette,  and  eight  inches  long,  for  back 
pieces.  The  front  is  exactly  like  this  doubled.  Hollow 
a  little  that  it  may  set  nicely  round  the  neck.  About 
one  and  a  quarter  yards  of  tiny  embroidery  edging  will 
be  required  for  each  body  and  pair  of  sleeves,  and  our 
four  gowns  will  cost  22s.  6d.,  allowing  6d.  per  yard  for 
the  trimming. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  and  more  elaborate 
ways  of  making  these  little  tops,  but  this  will  be  found 
a  very  useful  one,  as  it  can  be  placed  quite  flat  for 
ironing.  Two  robes  are  as  many  as  baby  will  require 
in  these  days  of  early  short-coating.  They  will  have 
to  be  made  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  monthly 
gowns,  only  with  far  more  trimming  about  them.  One 
of  jaconet  muslin  could  have  seven  very  narrow  tucks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  a  row  of  very  fine  embroi¬ 
dery  insertion,  and  then  seven  more  tucks.  It  would 
be  better  to  buy  the  bodies  of  your  robes  ;  you  could 
get  very  pretty  ones,  well  worked,  and  of  good  material, 
for  about  gs.  6d.  each.  It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly 
how  much  these  robes  would  come  to,  but  as  “  bought” 
ones  range  from  12s.  6d.  to  a  guinea  and  upwards, 
ours  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  los.  each.  Most 
ladies  provide  also  a  christening-robe,  and  this  is  gene¬ 
rally  very  elaborate  indeed,  but  in  our  layette  if  we 
make  one  of  our  robes  much  handsomer  than  the  other 
it  will  answer  the  desired  purpose,  as  three  are  really 
not  absolutely  required,  and  in  this  home-needlework 
of  ours  upon  baby’s  behalf,  if  we  mean  to  have  all  his 
clothes  strictly  good,  we  also  mean  to  be  strictly 
economical. 

We  must  now  have  a  large  flannel  apron  made,  a 
yard  long  at  least,  and  two  widths  of  flannel  in  it.  For 
this  purpose  rather  fine  Welsh  flannel  at  is.  pd.  per 
yard  will  do,  gs.  6d.  You  will  also  want  a  waterproof 
apron  for  ordinary  wear  when  nursing.  It  can  be  of 
any  pretty  shape  you  like,  cut  out  of  waterproof  sheet¬ 
ing  sold  for  the  purpose,  and  the  upper  parr  covered 
with  fine  black,  silky  alpaca.  It  would  cost  you  about 
4s.  6d.  Diapers  must  not  be  of  cotton.  I  think  the 
only  correct  word  for  a  cotton  diaper  is  “  dreadful,”  so 
be  careful  when  you  are  shopping  to  see  that  you  do 
not  buy  a  very  good  imitation  of  linen,  as  I  did  once, 
instead  of  the  real  thing.  I  bought  my  last  of  Messrs. 
Garrick  and  Coles,  of  Uxbridge,  a  country  firm,  but 
rather  celebrated  for  the  make  and  wearable  qualities 
of  the  goods  they  keep  for  the  making  of  underclothes. 

I  gave  8s.  6d.  for  the  piece  of  a  dozen  yards.  Suppos¬ 
ing  you  to  give  such  a  price  for  yours,  your  three  dozen 
(you  cannot  do  with  less)  will  cost  25s.  6d.  Remember 
these  articles  will  last  for  years,  and  have  enough  at  first. 
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^  troubles  of  life  which  make  us 

unhappy,  fretful,  and  almost  despairing, 
more,. many  more,  come  from  within  than 
from  without.  We  help  to  make  some  of 
the  most  appalling  of  the  giants  who  dis- 
turb  our  peace  of  mind,  frown  threateningly 
at  us  by  day,  and  visit  us  in  dreams  by  night, 
and  if  we  can  strengthen  our  will,  and  attain 
1^1  a  faith  in  the  supremacy  of  good  over  evil  in 
T  this  world,  the  phantoms,  so  big  and  terrible, 
i  dwindle  rapidly  to  very  dwarfish  proportions. 
1  Keats,  the  poer,  was  ill  in  body  and  mind,  a 
dying  man,  youthful  in  years  but  aged  in  spirit,  when 
he  envied  the  nightingale,  who  could  sing  in  solitude  to 
the  silent  night,  away  from  “  the  weariness,  the  fever. 


XVII. — FRETTING  ABOUT  TRIFLES. 


convinced  that  they  are  the  most  wretched  people  in  the 
world.  The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  happy-minded  lies 
in  a  clear  perception  of  the  real  nature  and  magnitude  of 
troubles,  in  a  resolute  endeavour  to  encounter  and  sub¬ 
due  those  that  demand  a  strong  effort,  and  a  clear  deter¬ 
mination  that  life  is  too  valuable,  has  too  many  positive 
duties  and  real  enjoyments,  to  be  weakened  and  worried 
by  small  matters,  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
will  soon  disappear  if  let  alone.  If  we  lookedat  common 
matters  through  microscopes  instead  of  with  our  natural 
eyes  we  should  see  terrible  things  in  everything  around  ; 
but  the  natural  eye,  depend  upon  it,  is  best  fitted  for 
us,  because  it  realises  to  us  the  actual  truth  respecting 
the  relative  proportions  of  external  things  and  our¬ 
selves. 


and  the  fret,  here  where  we  sit  and  hear  each  other 
groan.”  With  a  healthier  body  he  would  have  enjoyed 
a  sounder  and  more  social  mind,  would  have  looked 
upon  isolation  from  others  as  a  cause  of  sorrow,  not  as 
a  blessed  relief,  would  have  experienced  more  of  cheer¬ 
fulness  than  of  groans,  felt  less  feverishnessand  weariness, 
and  been  very  much  less  fretted  by  contact  with  the 
world.  Healthy,  vigorous  life  is  by  its  very  nature  a 
brave  and  cheerful  life,  does  not  magnify  sparks  into 
conflagrations,  or  a  brisk  breeze  into  a  tropical  tornado, 
but  steps  out  boldly  into  the  fresh  air  of  the  wide  world, 
enjoying  what  is  beautiful  and  beneficent,  and  not  made 
unhappy  by  a  few  rain-drops  or  some  easily  surmounted 
or  removed  obstacle  in  the  path  :  — 


The  greater  part  of  the  fretting  and  fuming  which 
makes  people  miserable  arises  from  one  of  these  causes, 
or  sometimes  from  a  combination  of  them — disappoint¬ 
ment  of  expectations ;  a  feeling  that  they  are  more  unfortu¬ 
nate  than  others,  that,  in  fact,  “  the  stars  in  the  courses 
are  working  against  Sisera-,”  that  the  world  fails  to 
appreciate  them  properly  ;  or  that  the  world,  at  least  so 
much  of  it  as  they  may  be  brought  into  contact  with,  ex¬ 
hibits  a  spirit  of  determined  hostility,  makes,  in  fact, 
what  is  sometimes  known  as  “  a  dead  set”  at  them. 
It  is  worth  while  giving  a  little  thought  to  each  of  these 
possibilities. 

Everybody  has  experienced  disappointment  of  expec¬ 
tations.  The  more  sensitive  the  mind,  the  more  active 


“  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  tliy  wheel  with  smile  or  frown. 

With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  uj)  or  down. 

Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great.” 

Some  lives  are  wasted  away  by  a  continual  process  of 
fretting,  while  others  are  passed  apparently  with  scarcely 
a  disturbing  element.  We  all  know  people  to  whose 
lives  each  description  applies,  and  each  class  owes  its 
peculiarity  to  various  causes.  Some  persons  are  not 
easily  disturbed  by  external  causes,  because  they  are 
selfishly,  stolidly  indifferent,  alienated  from  the  troubles 
of  others  by  egotism  and  deficiency  of  sympathy  ;  and 
they  are  not  unhappy  in  themselves,  because  they  have  a 
firmly-rooted  conviction  that  they  are  the  best  possible 
specimens  of  human  nature.  We  can  leave  such  natures  to 


the  imagination,  the  more  certainly  are  the  castles  in  the 
air  never  inhabited,  hopes  never  realised,  visions  which 
never  take  the  shape  of  reality.  We  have  not  achieved 
the  particular  thing  we  so  earnestly  desired  to  achieve ; 
we  h.ave  been  disappointed  in  the  fruition  of  some  of  our 
fondest  hopes,  our  loves  have  withered,  our  friendships 
faded  away  ;  the  heroes  we  believed  in  have  been  dis¬ 
enchanted  and  soon  wear  very  ordinary  shapes ;  the 
beauty  we  almost  adored  has  disappeared  from  the  great 
magic  mirror  in  which  we  saw  it  in  our  youth ;  we 
ourselves  are  not  what  we  resolved  we  would  be,  but 
are  conscious,  painfully  conscious,  of  weakness,  or,  even 
worse,  strength  misdirected  and  so  misused.  We  did 
look  at  the  future  through  a  golden  haze,  but  it  has  re- 


the  enjoyment  of  such  happiness  as  they  can  derive  from 
themselves,  and  a  poor  kind  of  happiness  it  is.  But  there 
are  others  of  a  finer,  nobler  mould,  who  enjoy  a  happiness 
which  is  rather  unintelligible  to  others,  for  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  their  lives  are  cast  in  pleasanter  places  than  are 
those  of  the  world  in  general ;  they  seem  to  have  similar 
difficulties  to  surmount  and  a  fair  share  of  the  fluctuations 


solved  itself  into  a  prosaic  present,  and  we  are  very 
commonplace  indeed  in  a  very  commonplace  world.  This 
may  be  all  very  true,  true  as  the  air  and  the  sunlight  of  the 
wide  world,  as  the  sleeping  and  the  waking  of  our  dally 
lives,  but  it  does  not  imply  a  sentence  of  mental  and 
moral  death.  Taking  everything  at  the  worst,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  vitality  in  the  most  miserable  of  us,  and 


of  fortune,  failure  of  expectations,  and  vicissitudes  of 
bodily  health  similar  to  those  of  other  people,  and 
yet,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  “  they  come  up  smiling 
while  others,  with  no  greater  share  of  adversity,  are 
ready  to  creep  into  a  dark  corner  and  lie  down  to  die, 


that  vitality  is  capable  of  great  things  if  we  will  give  it 
fair  play.  Then  there  is  another  and  very  important 
point  of  view  :  if  we  can  reckon  up  a  long  list  of  dis¬ 
appointments,  can  we  not  also,  if  candid,  remember  a  vast 
number  of  real  blessings  which  we  never  expected  ? 
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Bright  little  bits  of  good  have  come  in  our  way,  and, 
although  we  may  unthankfully  forget  them  now, 
we  enjoyed  them  at  the  time.  One  love  was  a  lost 
love,  one  friendship  was  barren  or  bore  a  bitter  fruit  ; 
but  other  loves  have  thrown  a  light  upon  our  paths, 
other  friends  offered  themselves  to  our  hearts.  If  we 
possessed  the  clear  wise  insight  to  make  out  a  full 
balance-sheet  of  the  experience  of  our  lives,  the  good  we 
have  received  would  more  than  balance  the  evil,  and  if 
the  evil  of  our  hearts,  revealed  by  conscience,  is  sadden¬ 
ing,  fretting  and  desponding  will  not  give  a  better  moral 
nature,  but  hope,  faith  and  courage,  and  nothing  else, 
will  enable  us  to  keep  down  resolutely  the  old  nature 
and  “  make  stepping  stones  of  our  dead  selves  to  better 
things.” 

Now  comes  the  next  question — are  we  more  con¬ 
tinuously  unfortunate  than  others  ?  Is  there  some  mys¬ 
terious  quality  in  the  nature  of  things  which  is  always 
exceptionally  working  against  us,  so  that  we  do  not 
prosper,  and  everything  we  put  our  hand  to  fails,  and 
that,  too,  from  no  defect  on  our  part,  but  purely  from 
an  influence  which  we  can  in  nowise  control  ?  If  so, 
there  is  some  wonderful,  indeed  miraculous,  suspension 
of  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect  on  which  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  and  physical  world  is,  by  all  philo¬ 
sophy,  supposed  to  depend  !  We  cannot  exactly  define 
how  much  “  envy,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness” 
are  at  the  basis  of  this  despondent  fatalism,  but  we  are 
tolerably  sure  they  are  very  potent  elements.  The 
better,  sounder  mind,  knowing  well  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
flict  in  the  world  between  good  and  evil,  and  that  every 
one  who  takes  part  in  it — and  every  one  must — is  liable 
to  receive  some  wounds,  is  yet  fully  assured  that,  in  the 
main,  “  all  things  work  together  for  good,”  and  that 
belief  gains  a  clear  victory  over  a  great  amount  of 
miserable  fretting. 

Most  people,  especially  those  who  are  conscious  of 
possessing  some  special  talents,  and  are  not  invariably 
conscious  of  possessing,  too,  an  irritability  and  im¬ 
patience  of  temperament,  have  at  some  time  or  other 
experienced  a  feeling  that  they  are  sadly  unappreciated 
by  others,  that  they  are  much  too  good  for  association 


with  the  common  world,  and  that  the  only  thing  left 
for  them  to  do  is  to  assume  the  rule  of  superior,  if 
misunderstood,  genius,  blighted  by  neglect,  and  privileged 
to  mope  and  complain  of  the  general  incompatibility  of 
a  sordid  world  with  their  higher  natures.  It  remains 
to  be  proved — although  they  may  fail  to  see  it — that  they 
are  actually  superior  and  neglected  persons.  The  really 
superior  human  being  is  a  compound  of  many  admir¬ 
able  qualities,  the  poetic  or  artistic  faculty  among  them, 
but  these  must  be  accompanied  by  many  other  phases 
of  mental  and  moral  character — sympathy,  gentleness, 
with  courage,  sense  of  duty,  cheerfulness,  candour,  and 
devotion  to  truth — and,  when  so  accompanied,  the  true 
man  or  woman  is  a  great  man  or  woman,  whose  in¬ 
fluence  is  exerted  spontaneously  and  powerfully,  and  is 
recognised  and  appreciated. 

Of  all  phantoms  that  present  themselves  to  the  fretful 
mind,  none  is  uglier,  or,  in  its  nature,  more  irrational, 
than  the  embodied  idea  that  all  the  world  is  against  us, 
that,  by  some  marvellous  conspiracy,  all  minds  are 
united  to  work  us  evil,  all  hands  to  injure  us.  Taking 
a  very  low  view  of  the  truth  of  the  matter,  other  people 
have  generally  too  many  affairs  of  their  own  to  attend 
to  to  think  much  about  us.  We  may  suffer  something 
from  selfish  neglect,  but  very  little  indeed  from  active 
hostility.  But  there  is  a  higher  truth,  and  that  is,  that 
people  in  general  are  very  sympathetic,  very  much 
more  disposed  to  unite  than  to  disintegrate.  Attraction 
is  a  much  stronger  force  in  humanity  than  repulsion. 
If  people  hold  aloof  from  us,  or  appear  to  take  active 
part  against,  there  is  evidently  a  repulsive  force  in  our¬ 
selves,  and  it  is  well  worth  finding  out,  and,  if  it  can 
be  done,  exterminating. 

Fretting  makes  the  fretter  miserable,  and  others  un¬ 
happy  too.  Small  troubles  are  small  troubles,  and  if 
we  will  insist  on  considering  them  to  be  large  we  labour 
under  a  delusion.  Clear  sight  and  a  good  heart  will 
clear  the  way  wonderfully  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  little  troubles  into  big  ones 
if  we  nurse  them  carefully,  and  if  we  do  make  that 
mistake  the  fault  is  our  own. 

The  Editor. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

PROMENADE  TOILETTES. 


1.  Costume  in  mouse-grey  faille  trimmed  with 
caroubier.  The  edge  of  the  skirt  is  open  in  front,  filled 
up  with  plisses  of  grey  and  caroubier  alternately.  Two 
scarves  are  draped  round  the  dress  :  these  are  edged 
with  caroubier.  A  loop  of  caroubier  unites  these  two 
scarves.  Bonnet  with  brim  of  straw  and  soft  crown  of 
grey  faille,  feather  of  caroubier  and  grey  on  the  top  of 
the  crown.  Strings  of  double-faced  grey  and  carou¬ 
bier. 

2.  Costume  of  mauve  faille.  Princess  robe  with 
long  train,  all  the  lower  part  trimmed  with  ruched 
flounces,  with  gathered  heading  across  the  front. 


The  front  is  striped  with  a  band  of  velvet  embroi¬ 
dered  with  flowers  in  pearl.  Habit  with  plastron 
gilet  of  velvet  to  match,  and  bands  of  the  same  edging 
the  ends.  Sleeves  with  double  cuffs  of  velvet  and 
faille.  Bonnet  of  pearl-grey  faille,  the  brim  and  curtain 
all  bouillonnes,  the  crown  flat  and  plain.  A  grey  wing 
with  plisses  of  faille  ornaments  the  side  of  the  bonnet, 
a  long  grey  feather  covers  the  top  and  falls  at  the  back. 
Ribbon  strings  of  the  same  shade. 

Price  of  made-up  pattern  of  either  of  these,  6s.  6d. ; 
flat  pattern,  4s. — Madame  Letellier,  3o,Henrietta-street, 
Covent  Garden. 
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PART  III.— CHAPTER  IV. 


A  SUDDEN  RESOLVE. 

“  1  must  mix  myself  in  action,  lest  1  wither  in 
despair.” 

HEN  morning  came  with  its  bright  Octo¬ 
ber  sun  lighting  up  the  yellow  leaves 
and  glorifying  the  mountain  tops,  hope 
gave  some  little  ray  to  Christian ;  but 
evening  with  its  dank,  grass,  its  heavy 
mists,  its  chill  creeping  feel  of  loneliness 
and  desertion,  brought  nothing  but  dreary 
forebodings  and  painful  retrospect.  When 
next  Christian  eaw  Mrs.  Mullaghan  that 
worthy  dame  gave  but  a  clumsy  attempt  at 
recognition,  something  between  a  nod  and  a 
shake  of  her  ample  bonnet,  then,  flushing  all 
over  her  broad  plump  face,  she  whispered  a  long 
speech  into  Miss  Purcell’s  ear  which  was  next  her  on 
the  outside  car,  and  this  whisper  made  the  young  lady 
bridle  and  simper  with  conscious  superiority.  As  for 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  the  air  of  stern  virtuous  indignation 
with  which  she  persistently  turned  away  her  head  from 
Christian  was  an  exact  model  of  the  “  cut  direct.” 
Christian  began  to  get  more  and  more  sensitive  to  these 
rebuffs.  Even  the  very  shopkeepers,  she  imagined, 
peered  at  her  with  a  sort  of  suspicious  curiosity  which 
made  the  indignant  blood  start  tc  her  cheeks.  “  And 
this,”  she  thought  bitterly,  “  this  is  the  end  of  the 
victory  over  myself  which  I  was  so  proud  of ;  this  is 
the  reward  of  that  long  time  of  self-restraint  which  \»  as 
at  once  a  torture  and  a  triumph.”  The  dreary  eventless 
days  at  Moyn.dty,  the  silent  companionship  of  the 
gloomy  castle  and  the  still,  glassy  lake  filled  Christian’s 
cup  to  overflowing.  At  last  she  burst  out,  “  I  can 
stand  it  no  longer  !  I  must  do  something  ;  I  must  go 
somewhere  I  must  feel  that  I  am  moving.”  An  eager 
restlessness  seemed  to  be  eating  her  heart  away,  and 
the  longing  wish  to  meet  Alick,  to  confront  him  face  to 
face,  without  any  cold,  prying  eyes  to  look  on,  grew 
stronger  and  stronger  every  hour.  What  eloquent 
words  would  rush  to  her  lips  !  How  she  would  kneel — 
yes,  kneel  even  at  his  very  feet — and  pour  out  to  him  all 
that  she  had  suffered,  her  passionate  desire  to  keep  herself 
true  to  him,  and  surely  then  he  must,  he  would,  believe 
her.  If  she  could  only  find  him,  though  !  there  was 
the  difficulty.  Where  was  he?  Well,  her  ingenuity 
might  find  that  out  in  time.  One  morning,  as  she  was 
watching  the  horses  while  they  were  led  out  to  exercise, 
the  thought  came  to  her  to  stop  Tim  Mulloy  as  he  was 
passing  the  window. 

“  So  you  are  taking  out  Frou-Frou  ?”  she  called, 
opening  the  sash  and  putting  out  her  head. 

“  I  am,  my  lady  ;  and  faix  it’s  the  last  ride  I’ll  be 
taking  her.  I’m  thinkin’,  for  ’ere  yesterday  the  master 


sent  woid  for  me  to  bring  her  to  the  fair  of  Clonboice 
to-morrow,  and  it’s  clane  mad  wid  me  he  is  for  not 
bringin’  her  to  Ballinasloe  last  Thursday ;  but  sure 
what  could  I  do,  and  himself  not  to  the  fore  ?” 

“  Did  the  master  say  inything  about  coming  home, 
Tim  ?’’  asked  Christian  half  timidly,  half  anxiously. 

“Sorraaword.  Sure  here’s  his  letter,  but  maybe 
your  ladyship  wouldn’t  be  bothered  wid  it.” 

“  Yes,  yes  ;  give  it  to  me,  give  it  to  me  !’’  breath¬ 
lessly  exclaimed  Christian  ;  and  Tim,  thrusting  his  hands 
into  his  trousers  pocket,  produced,  after  much  diving 
and  poking,  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper,  which  Christian 
caught  hold  of  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  it  had  been 
the  title-deed  to  a  boundless  estate. 

The  writing  was  blotted,  nearly  illegible,  and  cramped 
into  a  half-sheet  of  paper. 

“  Tim  Mulloy,’’  it  ran,  “  I  am  very  much  astonished 
that  you  did  not  take  that  mare  Frou-Frou  to  Ballina¬ 
sloe.  I  told  you  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  a  buyer, 
and  if  you  couldn’t  get  a  good  price  for  her  to  take  her 
to  the  fair  without  fail ;  but  you  are  always  neglecting 
my  orders,  and  now  I’ll  be  bound  you  have  put  more 
than  twenty  pounds  out  of  my  pocket.  There  will  be 
a  horse-fair  at  Clonboice  next  week,  and  if  you  don’t 
obey  my  orders  and  take  the  brute  there,  and  sell  her 
for  the  best  price  you  can  get,  you  leave  my  service. 
She  has  been  quite  long  enough  about  the  place  doing 
nothing,  and  1  don’t  want  to  hear  any  of  your  hum¬ 
bugging  excuses.  I  hope  you  look  carefully  after  the 
oats  ;  keep  them  locked  up,  and  don’t  waste  or  sell 
them,  as  I  know  some  of  you  have  done  before  now. 

“  Your  master, 

“  Alexander  R.  Hazell. 

“  Be  sure  and  send  me  the  amount  paid  for  Frou- 
Frou  by  return  of  post.” 

Then  followed  the  address — and  it  was  more  this 
than  the  contents  of  the  letter  that  Christian’s  eyes 
greeJily  devoured — a  small  village  in  Perthshire,  the 
post  town  Perth.  This  was  enough  for  her.  A  great 
weight  seemed  to  have  fallen  from  her.  Her  course 
now  was  plain  ;  she  knew  what  to  do  and  where  to  go. 
She  would  follow  Alick — at  all  risks  she  would  follow 
him.  She  had  vowed  to  keep  by  him,  and  she  would 
do  so.  , 

“  Thank  you,  Tim,’’  she  said,  as  she  handed  back 
the  letter.  “  I  am  more  obliged  to  you  than  I  can  say.” 

“  Thin  it’s  yerself  is  kindly  welcome  to  that  same,” 
answered  Tim.  “  The  master  doesn’t  say  when  he’ll 
be  back  ?”  he  added,  with  a  doubtful  inquiring  look. 

“  No,”  replied  Christian  as  she  patted  Frou-Frou’s 
sleek  neck,  “  but  I  think  I  shall  bring  him  back  soon.” 

There  was  a  tone  almost  of  joyfulness  in  her  voice. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  a  diligent  study  of 
Bmdslaiu.  Christian  had  only  a  few  pounds  which 
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she  had  brought  with  her  from  Barley  Hill.  They 
would  be  barely  sufficient  for  the  journey,  and  if  she 
was  resolved  to  find  Alick.  she  must  choose  the  cheapest 
route.  But  nothing  could  shake  her  resolution ;  she 
was  steadily  bent  upon  it ;  the  very  idea  filled  her  with 
new  life  and  hope,  and  she  was  willing  to  encounter 
any  hardship  that  might  present  itself.  They  seemed 
but  the  hard  rind  to  a  refreshing  kernel.  Let  Alick 
treat  her  as  coldly  and  indifferently  as  he  pleased,  let 
him  even  try  to  drive  her  from  him,  still  her  duty  and 
her  place  was  with  him,  and  a  further  solitary  existence 
at  Moynalty  was  not  to  be  borne.  She  must  take  the 
morning  train  from  Rathcrogue,  and  so  she  would 
arrive  in  time  to  sail  in  the  packet  which  left  Belfast 
for  Glasgow  late  the  next  evening.  She  packed  up  a 
few  things,  called  the  servants,  told  them  if  any  one 
inquired  about  her  they  were  to  receive  as  an  answer 
that  she  had  set  off  to  meet  Mr.  Hazell  and  bring  him 
back.  Then  a  sense  of  quiet  and  rest  began  to  creep 
over  her  troubled  spirit.  She  slept  more  easily  than  she 
had  done  since  Alick’s  abrupt  departure.  Yes  !  all  might 
yet  be  well. 

CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  SEA. 

“  Oh !  Una,  blest  arc  we 
Who  this  sore  troubled  land  can  change 
For  peace  beyond  the  sea.” 

“  Una  Phtlimy,”  an  Ulster  Ballad. 

Next  evening  found  Christian  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  Mary  Anne,  bound  for  Glasgow.  It  was  now 
nearly  the  end  of  October,  and  a  thick  drizzling  rain  was 
falling  lazily  through  the  damp  heavy  air.  Sky,  land,  and 
sea  were  all  of  a  dull  leaden  colour.  Night  was  slowly 
coming  on,  but  there  was  nothing  lovely  or  mysterious 
in  its  approach  or  in  itself ;  it  crept  over  the  sluggish 
opaque  world  with  a  sullen  persistency,  as  if  it  expected 
BO  joy  and  cared  for  none.  Christian  wore  her  plainest 
clothes — a  black  dress  and  a  black  straw  hat — and  as  she 
sat  on  the  wet  bench,  wrapped  in  her  waterproof,  with 
her  portmanteau  by  her  side,  she  hoped  to  be  taken  for 
some  upper  servant  or  country  dressmaker.  There  were 
few  people  of  her  own  rank  about  her ;  the  passengers 
chiefly  consisted  of  small  shopkeepers  and  commercial 
travellers,  with  a  tolerable  sprinkling  of  labourers  and 
village  girls  on  the  look-out  to  better  themselves.  Chris¬ 
tian  just  now  shrank  from  fashionable  ladies  and  cigar- 
scented  exquisites  :  common  clothes,  careworn  faces, 
toil-stained  hands,  these  were  more  in  harmony  with  her 
present  frame  of  mind.  She  felt  a  strong  yearning  to 
exchange  words  with  some  of  these,  her  fellow-creatures, 
with  whom  she  was  now  brought  in  temporary  contact, 
and  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  her  or  hers,  but  just 
partook  of  the  common  humanity  which  knits  all  together. 
Several  times  she  glanced  with  interest  at  a  roughish- 
looking  sailor  in  a  faded  blue  guernsey,  who  had  been  un¬ 
coiling  a  thick  cable,  and  who  was  now  standing  with  his 
brown  hands  resting  on  the  side  of  the  steamer,  watching 
the  land  as  it  slowly  became  less  and  less  distinct  in  the 
distance.  There  was  something  honest  and  genuine  in 
bis  strong  weather-beaten  face,  something  which  gave 


him  a  strange  kinship  with  dead  Eustace — dead,  but  not 
forgotten.  The  longer  Christian  looked  at  this  rough 
figure  the  greater  her  friendliness  towards  it  grew.  She 
seemed  to  know  instinctively  what  ground  she  was  on. 
At  last  she  ventured  on  a  timid  question — 

“  Do  you  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  rough 
passage 

“  Well !  it’s  a  dirty  sea  we’ve  got,”  was  the  answer, 
given  in  a  strong  Northern  accent,  “  and  a  darkish 
night ;  but  what  can  we  look  for  this  time  of  year  ? 
If  it’s  the  will  of  God,  we’ll  hope  to  be  in  Glasgow 
afore  mornin’.” 

“  Do  you  like  this  kind  of  life  ?”  continued  Christian, 
taking  additional  courage  to  go  on. 

“  Well !  I’ve  got  to  aim  my  bit  and  sup,  and  I  may 
as  well  make  it  out  this  away  as  any  other.  I’ve  a  big 
family  to  keep  too ;  there’s  the  woman  at  home,  and 
ten  children,  boys  and  girls.  One  ov  ’em  is  a  cripple ; 
he  can’t  stand  right  on  his  legs.  Wee  Tommy  we  call 
him,  and  he’s  the  weest,  whitest  little  scrap  you  ever 
seen,  but  I  dunno  that  I  don’t  set  more  store  by  him 
nor  by  any  of  the  well  ones.  He  makes  a  deal  of  me, 
does  Tommy.  He’s  got  a  bit  of  a  flag  like,  that  he 
made  out  of  an  old  pocket-handkercher  (for  he’s  a  ’cute 
little  chap.  Tommy  is),  and  he’s  fixed  it  on  a  stick, 
and  the  minute  he  sees  me  turnin’  down  the  street  up 
he  lets  it  fly,  and  he  holloas  out,  ‘  Father’s  come ! 
father’s  come  !  the  fishes  aint  got  him  this  time.’  There, 
you’d  think  the  town  was  afire,  so  you  would.  I  was 
jist  givin’  a  bit  ov  a  thought  to  Tommy  as  I  looked  at 
the  light  over  beyond  ;  he  was  loath  to  let  me  go  this 
morning,  he  was  ;  he  puts  out  his  little  mite  of  a  hand, 
and  sez  he,  ‘  Father,  I’ll  be  prayin’  for  ye-,  there’s  many 
a  long  hour  between  this  and  Wednesday.’  There’s 
times  when  I  think  of  givin’  up  the  sea,  and  takin’  up 
with  a  ham  and  sausage  shop,  and  then  we  could  all 
lend  a  hand.  Tommy  and  all,  but  it’s  many  a  day  afore 
that’ll  come.  I’m  thinkin’,  many  a  day  afore  I  see  Jim 
Thompson  set  up  on  a  signboard.  But  I  hear  them  a’- 
callin’  ov  me,  miss,  so  I  must  be  biddin’  you  a  very 
good  night.” 

And  Jim  Thompson  gave  a  sort  of  chuck  to  his  oil¬ 
skin  cap,  and  crossed  the  deck  with  a  slow,  heavy 
tread.  Christian  could  not  help  imagining  the  picture 
that  had  just  been  put  before  her — the  narrow  street, 
the  small  room,  wee  Tommy  with  his  handkerchief 
flag  and  his  rejoicing  face.  It  opened  up  a  new  channel 
of  sympathy. 

The  cold  drizzle  grew  thicker  and  thicker,  the  deck 
passengers  huddled  themselves  together  in  heaps,  and 
by  keeping  themselves  close  to  one  another  tried  to 
shut  out  the  prevailing  chill  and  damp.  Christian  eyed 
them  half  wistfully  from  her  solitary  seat.  She  shrank 
from  encountering  the  petty  squabbles,  the  never-ending 
complaints  which  she  guessed  were  going  on  Jn  the 
ladies’  cabin  downstairs,  so  she  remained  where  she 
was.  The  night  was  drearily  on,  and  she  had  fallen 
into  a  sort  of  benumbed  doze,  to  which  the  puffing  of 
the  steamer,  the  creaking  of  the  screw,  and  the  faint 
lapping  of  the  waves  furnished  an  uneasy  lullaby,  when 
suddenly  a  dull  thudding  blow  came  through  the  dark¬ 
ness — then  a  pause,  a  quick  bound  back  of  the  steamer, 
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and  a  violent  lurch,  which  nearly  threw  her  on  one 
side. 

Loud  halloos,  angry  shrieks,  which  rose  louder  and 
sharper  every  minute,  now  broke  the  stillness. 

“  Hoa !  hoa  !  hoa  !”  was  cried  on  one  side.  “  Look 
out  now  !  where  the  devil  are  you  going  ?”  was  echoed 
bick,  and  then  came  deep  muttered  groans — “  My 
God  !  we  are  done  for.  What  will  become  of  us  ?” 

Christian  strained  her  eyes,  and  dimly  discerned 
through  the  mist  a  large  confused  mass,  which  gradually 
appeared  to  be  a  large  three-masted  vessel,  bearing  away 
from  the  far  end  of  the  steamer.  It  was  evident  that  there 
had  been  a  collision.  The  Marv  Anne  had  been  struck, 
and  what  would  be  the  end  of  it  ?  A  few  gentlemen 
passengers,  with  dazed,  puzzled  faces,  rushed  franti¬ 
cally  up  from  their  cabin,  clamouring  to  know  what 
had  happened,  whether  there  was  any  real  danger, 
whether  the  boats  would  be  let  down,  and  whether 
they  would  be  likely  to  escape  ?  But  no  answers 
seemed  ready  to  these  eager  queries.  The  sailors  were 
far  too  busy  gesticulating,  and  calling,  and  hallooing, 
and  pushing  one  another,  to  attend  to  anything.  No 
one  seemed  able  to  think  clearly.  There  was  nothing 
but  a  red  light  gleaming  through  the  darkness,  and 
shouts,  and  screams,  and  crashes.  Meanwhile  the 
steamer  had  come  to  a  standstill,  and  was  puffing  out 
clouds  of  smoke  thicker  and  blacker  than  before.  The 
first  intelligible  cry  that  greeted  Christian’s  ears  was — 

“  We’re  just  off  the  coast.  Make  haste  and  get  out 
the  boats  ;  she  won’t  last  till  we  get  into  Glasgow.” 

This  cry  spread  like  wildfire.  From  all  parts  of 
the  steamer,  from  the  cabins,  from  the  saloon,  men, 
women,  and  children  poured  tumultuously  in,  some 
bare-footed,  some  bare-shouldered,  some  bare-headed, 
some  h.'irdly  dressed  at  all,  but  all  clinging  helplessly 
to  one  another,  while  cries,  and  shouts,  and  prayers 
mingled  in  a  confused  medley  with  the  snorting  of  the 
black  funnel  and  the  ceaseless  lapping  of  the  dull  waves. 

“  Och  !  Mr.  Captain,  Mr.  Captain,  jewel,”  cried  a 
chorus  of  female  voices  among  the  deck  passengers, 
“  sure  it’s  not  goin’  to  let  us  be  drownded  ye  are,  and 
thim  big  min’ll  save  themselves  afore  us,  aud  what’ll 
become  of  the  childer,  the  crathers,  that  have  no  one 
to  look  to  but  ourselves  ?” 

“  Och  !  Mr.  Captain,  Mr.  Captain,  alanna !”  cried  a 
voice  which  Christian  recognised  directly  as  that  of 
Oney  Moran,  “  sure  ye’ll  not  let  us  be  drownded  in 
the  salt  salt  say,  and  me  bringin’  the  poor  childer 
acrass,  and  poor  Danny,  that’s  as  wake  as  wather  this 
minute,  God  help  him  !” 

“  Why,  Oney  !”  cried  Christian,  turning  round  in 
amazement,  “  what  brings  you  here  ?  Where  did  you 
come  from  ?” 

“  Arrah,  thin,  misthress  honey,  is  that  yerself?” 
exclaimed  Oney.  “  Well,  now,  it  raises  my  heart  to 
see  you,  so  it  does,  for  all  the  wits  are  clane  druv  out 
of  me  wid  the  shoutin’,  and  the  screamin’,  and  the  big 
crashin’.  We’re  after  I’avin’  Carrignaholty,  my  lady  ; 
sure  how  could  we  stay  there  and  Mr.  Eustace  dead 
and  gone  ?  Me  father  has  a  big  grand  brother  that 
lives  beyant,  near  the  great  city  of  Glasgow,  and  he 
wint  to  find  him  out,  and  he  sint  word  for  me,  and  the 


mother,  and  the  childer,  and  Danny,  and  ivery  Moran 
that  could  be  got,  to  jine  him,  and  sure  if  we  don’t  git 
on  there  we’ll  thry  Australia  or  Ameriky  or  some  of 
thim  fine  grand  places,  where  there’s  full  and  plinty  for 
ivery  wan.  And  oh  !  misthress  dear,  wouldn’t  it  be  a 
poor  thing  to  be  lost  in  sight  ov  the  land  ?  and  sure 
don’t  I  see  it  there  foreninst  us,  and  the  lamps  gl’amiff 
and  shinin’  jist  for  all  the  world  like  big  red  eyes  on  us  ? 
Och  !  marcy,  look  at  thim,  they’re  afther  gettin’  out  the 
boats.  Glory  be  to  goodness,  I  have  me  scapular  safe, 
and  didn’t  Father  Mick  McCarthy  himself  tell  me  that 
I’d  git  no  harm  from  fire  or  wather  as  long  as  I  had  it 
round  me  neck  Hail !  Mary,  full  of  grace,”  muttered 
Oney  devoutly,  as  with  one  hand  she  felt  for  her  scapular 
and  with  the  other  she  crossed  herself  again  and  again. 
“  The  Lord  is  wid  thee,  blessed  art  thou  among  women, 

and  blessed - ”  But  all  of  a  sudden  set  phrases  were 

thrown  aside,  they  were  all  too  weak,  and  Oney,  flinging 
herself  on  her  knees,  burst  out  with — “  Oh,  blessed 
Jasus  !  oh  !  Mother  of  God  !  oh  !  holy  Saint  Pater,  and 
Saint  Paul,  and  Saint  Benedict,  and  Saint  Patrick,  and 
Saint  Bridget,  look  down  upon  Danny  and  me  and  all 
of  us  this  night  !” 

A  sudden  stir  made  Christian  look  round,  and  she 
saw  Danny  standing  behind  her  ;  but  he  was  not  the 
same  Danny  that  once  ran  so  lightly  up  the  rocky  side 
of  Carrignaholty — he  was  shrunk  to  a  pale  shadow  of 
his  former  self.  Dejected  and  hopeless,  his  eyes  were 
habitually  downcast,  except  when  they  glanced  swiftly 
round  with  a  scared  hunted  look,  as  if  he  expected  to 
be  followed.  “  Sure  isn’t  it  I  that  am  the  poor  misfortu- 
nateboy  ?”  he  muttered.  “  I  can  find  no  paace  on  land 
nor  on  say  ;  it  follys  me  ivrywhere.” 

“  What  is  it  that  follows  you,  Danny  ?”  asked 
Christian  soothingly. 

“ follys  me,”  he  whispered — itsilf.  It  comes 
to  me  like  a  dhrame  that  I  wance  h’ard  till  ov  a  man 
that  sot  sail  in  a  ship  and  a  big  storm  come  on  and  the 
ship  was  like  to  be  lost,  all  along  of  the  man  that  was 
aboord.  Och  !  Mr.  Eustace,  Mr.  Eustace,  is  it  risin’ 
up  in  judgment  agin  poor  Danny  ye  are }  And  sure 
how  can  I  blame  ye  ?  Didn’t  I  cut  ye  off  in  your  innocent 
blood,  and  hav’n’t  ye  the  best  ov  rights  to  be  parsecutin’ 
and  parsecutin’  me  till  there’s  ne’er  a  bit  ov  me  left  oa 
the  airth  ?” 

“  Danny,”  said  Christian  softly,  “  Mr.  Eustace  never 
wanted  to  persecute  you.  Didn’t  I  tell  you  his  message? 
Didn’t  you  hear  that  he  forgave  you  ?” 

“  I  h’ard  it,”  answered  Danny,  looking  down  dog¬ 
gedly,  “  but  I  niver,  niver  felt  it.” 

“  Then  feel  it  now,”  exclaimed  Christian,  clasping 
his  rough  hand  with  her  slender  fingers.  “  This  U 
Mr.  Eustace’s  forgiveness:  even  when  he  was  dying  he 
thought  of  you.  I  knew  him  better  than — than — most 
people,  and  I  know  that  no  one  ever  forgave  another  so 
entirely,  so  completely  as  he  did  you.” 

“  But  the  sperrits  do  be  keepin’  it  from  me,”  said 
Danny  with  a  terrified  glance. 

“  God,  for  Christ’s  sake,  will  be  even  more  merciful 
than  Mr.  Eustace  was.” 

“  I’ve  done  bitter  pinance  for  it,”  muttered  Dann};. 
“  I  wint  to  Lough  Derg  last  Patrick’s  Day,  though  the)' 
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told  me  Ineedn’t ;  I’ve  been  to  ivery  praste  I  could  hear  of, 
and  yit  there’s  somethin’  does  be  pressin’  me  down,  and 
down,  and  down — Lord  have  marcy  on  poor  Danny,” 
he  whispered,  “  and  wipe  the  sin  of  innocent  blood  from 
his  sowl !’’ 

Meanwhile  the  first  boat  had  been  lowered  and  the 
cry  came,  “  Women  first — saloon  passengers  this  way.” 

“  Now,  Oney,’’  cried  Christian,  “  take  the  children — 
quick,  quick !” 

“  But  sure  it’s  your  ladyship  ought  to  be  the  wan  to 
go,”  hesitated  Oney. 

“  No,  no,  it’s  no  matter  about  me.  Don’t  keep  them 
waiting ;  go  on,  go  on  at  once.” 

There  was  no  time  for  Oney  to  give  any  lingering 
glances  ;  she  was  hustled  down  the  side  of  the  steamer 
and  pushed  in  among  the  helpless  mass  which  filled  the 
boats  to  overflowing.  Soon  the  dip  of  the  oars  told 
that  the  first  boat  had  departed  in  safety.  But  still  the 
confusion  had  not  diminished  ;  still  dozens  of  night- 
gowned  figures,  with  long  dishevelled  hair  hanging  round 
their  pale,  terror-stricken  faces,  wandered  backwards  and 
forwards  imploring  to  be  saved  next,  still  a  Babel  of 
shouts  and  screams  and  prayers  fell  upon  the  dull  foggy 
autumnal  air.  Two  or  three  frantic  women,  desperately 
struggling  to  be  first  in  the  next  boat,  toppled  over  the 
side  of  the  steamer  and  sank  with  a  shriek  and  a  bubble 
in  the  calm,  all-embracing  waters, 

“  Come,  come,  mates,”  said  one  of  the  strongest  men 
as  the  second  boat  was  rapidly  filling,  “  I  don’t  see  why 
all  these  precious  minxes  should  be  saved  and  we  left 
behind.  I  don’t  see  why  we  shouldn’t  have  a  chance  of 
our  lives  as  well.”  As  he  spoke  he  jumped  heavily  into 
the  boat.  Several  others,  who  had  been  drinking  all  the 
spirits  they  could  find,  followed  his  example  ;  but  they 
had  scarcely  pushed  off  when  the  boat,  burdened  by  its 
overload,  sank  and  disappeared.  There  was  one  sharp 
ear-piercing  scream,  and  then  all  was  still.  There  was 
only  one  boat  left  now. 

“  Come  along,  missus,”  cried  the  first  mate,  putting 
his  hand  on  Christian’s  shoulder.  “  You  haven’t  been 
making  such  a  darned  row  as  some  of  the  others.  You’d 
better  be  the  next  to  go,  and  look  sharp  if  you’ve  a  fancy 
for  your  life.” 

But  just  then  Christian’s  eyes  happened  to  fall  on  Jim 
Thompson,  who  was  leaning  rather  disconsolately  over 
the  side  of  the  deck.  With  a  flash  she  recodected  wee 
Tommy  and  the  red  flag  and  the  two  little  faces  in  the 
narrow  street  that  might  not  brighten  for  many  a  long 
day,  looking  in  vain  for  their  missing  father.  What 
was  her  life  worth  in  comparison  to  his  ?  “  No,  no  !”  she 
cried,  “  I  won’t  go  next.  Take  this  man  instead  of  me  ; 
he  is  better  worth  saving  than  I  am.” 

“Well,  if  you  aren’t  a  queer  one!”  returned  the  mate, 
staring  at  her.  “  You’re  the  first  woman  I  ever  seen 
that  was  willin’  to  give  up  her  place,  but  my  orders  is 
plain — save  the  women  and  children  first.’’ 

“  Never  mind,’’  said  Christian,  turning  away  ;  “  save 
him — I  wish  it  to  be  so.” 

“  Well,  come  along,then,  Jim,”  said  the  mate;  “we’ve 
no  time  to  lose  the  water’s  rising  as  fast  as  hops,  and 
thank  the  lady,  for  you’d  have  had  a  poor  chance  of 
your  life  only  for  her.” 


“  Gk)d  bless  you,  missus  I”  was  all  Jim  Thompson’s 
rough  choked  voice  could  get  out,  but  it  seemed  to 
Christian  that  he  had  thanked  her  more  than  enough. 
And  now  the  last  boat  had  gone  Christian  leaned  over 
the  side  of  the  steamer  and  watched  it  as  it  became 
smaller  and  smaller  till  it  was  a  mere  speck  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  darkness.  Happy  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes,  a 
dart  of  triumphant  joy  shot  through  her:  at  any  rate  she 
had  sent  one  simple,  honest  heart  safe  to  his  home.  She 
imagined  how  he  would  hurry  down  the  street,  and  how 
the  baby  would  clap  its  hands,  and  how  wee  Tommy 
would  unfurl  his  flag,  and  rejoice  over  him  as  if  he  had 
risen  from  the  grave.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
steamer  was  fast  sinking  ;  the  water  was  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  deck,  the  black  funnel  was  silent  now  ;  no  smoke 
issued  from  it.  A  few  sailors  were  left  behind ;  some 
were  draining  the  last  drops  of  brandy  which  they  had 
brought  up  from  the  steward’s  pantry,  and  some  were 
lashing  themselves  to  planks  and  spars  that  so  they  might 
struggle  better  with  advancing  death.  Death  was  now, 
indeed,  peering  close  and  near  in  Christian’s  eyes  ;  she 
did  not  shrink  from  it ;  it  seemed  to  have  nothing  terrible 
in  its  grim  chilly  grasp.  Visions  of  her  past  life  floated 
before  her,  visions  of  her  early  days  at  Barley  Hill,  of  the 
vine- leaves  that  peeped  in  at  the  parlour  window,  of  the 
glass  door  where  she  had  so  often  stood  and  watched 
the  sun  set  over  the  peaceful  woods.  Then  her  struggles 
at  Moynalty  came  before  her  sharp  and  plain  ;  now  she 
was  looking  at  the  giant  castle,  now  she  was  driving 
with  Alick  in  the  brougham,  now  she  was  climbing  up 
Carrignaholty,  now  she  was  listening  to  Eustace  as  he  read 
“  Sintram,’’  now  she  was  kneeling  beside  his  grave  at 
Knocknaroon  Abbey,  with  the  Round  Tower  and  the 
jagged  mountain  tops  rising  around  her.  She  thought 
of  the  “  Ancient  Mariner,”  of  the  “  painted  ship  upon  the 
painted  ocean,”  of  the  grim  forms  that  lay  on  that  haunted 
deck  ;  they  seemed  as  shadows,  of  which  she  now  saw 
the  reality.  She  clasped  her  hands  and  looked  into  the 
grey  pitiless  sky  ;  it  was  as  pitiless  as  Alick  had  been  to 
her. 

“  Pray,  misthress  alanna,  pray  I”  said  a  hoarse  voice 
behind  her,  and  looking  round  she  met  Danny’s  white 
shivering  face.  With  earnest  trembling  lips  she  prayed, 
and  like  a  child  Danny  followed  her  words.  All 
around  the  vast  fields  of  water,  with  ripples  for 
daisies,  stretched  far  and  wide  ;  the  waves  looked 
friendly  and  calm,  ready  to  open  their  watery  arms  as 
a  father  would  to  a  tired  child.  Danny  and  the  sailors 
had  bound  Christian  to  the  rigging,  and  now  with  wide- 
open  eyes  she  watched  her  fate  draw  near.  Slowly  and 
surely  she  knew  it  would  come. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  MEETING. 

“  A  soul  by  force  of  sorrows  high 
Uplifted  to  tlic  purest  sky 
Of  uudisturbed  Imniility.” 

White  Doe  of  lij/htone. 

It  was  three  days  after  the  Mary  Anne  had  gone 
down.  In  the  parlour  of  a  small  farmhouse  near  the 
little  Scotch  village  of  Kindmagh,  Alick  Hazell  was 
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lying,  half  dressed,  on  a  black  horsehair  sofa  which 
was  drawn  close  up  to  a  smoky  peat  fire. 

“  I  don’t  know  how  it  is,”  he  muttered  to  himself, 
as  he  pulled  a  thick  railway  rug  over  his  shoulders, 
“  that  I  can’t  get  rid  of  this  cursed  cold  that  is  hanging 
over  me.  I  never  had  anything  like  it  before.  I  do 
believe  it  is  nothing  but  this  nasty  Scotch  climate  that 
has  brought  it  on.  Maggie !”  calling  to  a  coarse 
large*boned  woman  who  was  sitting  at  the  open  door, 
“  can’t  you  even  get  me  a  drink  of  whey  or  something 
like  that  ?” 

“  Sure  there’s  ne’er  a  sup  till  the  cows  are  driven 
in,”  answered  Maggie.  “  At  ould  Carrignaholty  we 
could  get  milk  for  the  askin’,  but  we  see  the  differ 
here,  and  ye’ve  got  that  cross  now  that  there’s  no  spakin’ 
to  ye  ;  and  why  should  ye  ?  for  ye  might  know  I  can’t 
be  turnin’  myself  into  a  cow  jist  to  plase  yer  fancy.” 

“  Shut  up  with  your  nonsense,  will  you  ?  A  fine  time 
my  lady  wife  has  at  Moynalty.  I  am  almost  sorry  that 
I  left  her  in  such  clover,  but  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  tells  me 
she  is  cut  by  every  one,  so  that  is  one  comfort.  I  can’t 
think  what  that  blockhead  Tim  Mulloy  means  by  this 
letter  this  morning.  I  must  have  a  look  at  it  again. 
‘  Honoured  master.  The  horses  is  well.  I  tuk  the  mait  to 
Clonboice  ’ere  yesterday,  and  a  hundred  and  tin  gowlden 
guineas  for  her.  (Fool !  he  might  have  got  a  hundred 
and  twenty  at  least.)  The  misthress  went  off  o’  Thurs¬ 
day  ;  she  tould  us  it  was  to  jine  yer  honour  she  was 
goin’,  and  sure  what  could  she  do  betther  nor  that  same  ? 
Yer  ’umble  servant,  Tim  Mulloy.’ 

“  What  does  the  stupid  fellow  mean  ?  Christian 
join  me  here !  She  doesn’t  even  know  where  I  am” — 
and  he  turned  uneasily  on  one  side — “  unless,”  he 
cried,  starting  up,  “  unless  Tim  himself  went  to  tell 
her.” 

“  Maybe  he  did,”  said  Maggie.  “  I  wouldn’t  put  it 
past  him.” 

“That  would  be  the  mischief,”  said  Alick.  “I 
wouldn’t  bargain  for  that.  By  the  way,  wasn’t  there 
a  ship  lost  last  Friday  coming  from  Belfast,  Maggie?” 

“  Sure  how  could  I  know  anything  about  it  ?  I 
niver  see  e’er  a  wan  to  give  me  the  time  ov  day.  ’Twas 
yerself  hard  it,  sir,  the  day  ye  wint  into  Perth.” 

“  So  it  was.  Suppose  Christian  was  commg  over 
that  day,  and  suppose  she  was  lost,  what  then  ?  But 
no !  she’s  not  the  sort  of  woman  to  be  lost ;  she  will 
be  always  turning  up  again.  Maggie,  can’t  you  look 
out  and  see  if  those  cows  are  coming  back  yet  ?  Con¬ 
found  those  women  !  they  will  never  do  what  one 
wants,”  muttered  Alick,  as  Miggie  coolly  went  on 
knitting  her  stocking  till  she  came  to  the  end  of  the 
row.  Then  she  slouched  her  sun-bonnet  over  her  eyes, 
and  went  out  a  few  steps  from  the  door.  Here  she 
stopped  and  looked  round,  but  seeing  no  sign  of  the 
expected  cows,  she  went  on  and  on  till  she  was  out  in 
the  high  road.  As  she  glanced  up  and  down  she  saw 
a  figure  slowly  coming  down  the  hill  which  led  from 
the  town  of  Perth.  The  figure  was  that  of  a  woman 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  long  cloak  thrown  about  her. 
As  she  came  nearer  and  nearer,  Maggie  saw  that  her 
face  was  so  pale  that  it  was  almost  gho^tly,  her  startled 
brown  eyes  had  a  kind  of  weirdness  about  them,  and 


when  she  spoke  her  voice  had  a  kind  of  tremor  in  it, 
as  if  she  was  half  afraid  to  hear  it. 

“  Is  there  a  Mr.  Hazell  living  near  here  ?”  she  asked, 
shrinking  back  a  little  when  she  found  Maggie’s  bold, 
inquisitive  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  her. 

“  What  is  it  ye’re  wantin’  wid  him  ?”  asked  Maggie. 

“  That  is  of  no  consequence  to  any  one  but  himself. 
I  only  want  him,  no  one  else.  Where  is  he  ?” 

“  He  won’t  see  ye,  I  tell  ye  that  plain  and  straight. 
He  bid  me  not  let  e’er  a  wan  near  him  exceptin’  myself, 
and  he’s  known  me  many  a  long  day  afore  he  iver  saw 
that  pale  face  of  yours.  I’m  thinkin’.” 

“  You  have  no  right  to  order  me  away,”  cried 
Christian,  for  it  was  indeed  Christian,  who  had  been 
snatched  from  the  very  Jaws  of  death  by  one  of  the 
boats  sent  out  to  pick  up  any  survivors  from  the  ill- 
fated  Mary  Anne,  and  who  now  resolutely  confronted 
Maggie.  “  I  have  the  best  right  to  see  Mr.  Hazell ;  I 
am  his  wife.  Stand  aside.” 

“  Not  a  bit  ov  me  ’ll  stand  aside,”  replied  Maggie. 
“  You’re  the  very  wan  he  doesn’t  want  to  see.  He 
hates  to  hear  yer  name,  so  he  does.” 

“  That’s  no  matter,”  answered  Christian,  with 
trembling  lips.  “  I  insist  upon  seeing  him,  whether  he 
will  or  not.  I  will  not  go  away  till  I  have  seen  him. 
Lead  the  way.  I  desire  you  to  lead  the  way.” 

“  Faith  !  I’m  a’most  feared  of  her,”  whispered 
Maggie  to  herself.  “  She’s  for  all  the  world  like  a 
banshee,  with  thim  bright  flashin’  eyes,  and  thim  white, 
white  cheeks.” 

So  half  sullenly  Maggie  turned  away  from  the  road, 
and  followed  the  narrow  thread  of  a  path  which  led 
up  to  the  sheeling  where  she  had  left  Alick.  But  as 
soon  as  she  reached  the  door  she  stopped  suddenly  and 
fiercely  confronted  Christian. 

“  Ye’d  better  not  come  in,”  she  cried,  “or  maybe 
ye’ll  be  sorry  for  it.  The  masther’s  not  wantin’  you. 
No !  nor  he’ll  niver  want  you.  I  advise  ye  to  lave 
him  to  them  as  ’ll  mind  him  betther  nor  what  you 
would.” 

“  Gracious  Heaven  !”  moaned  Christian,  “  am  I 
brought  to  this  ?  Am  I  forced  to  keep  up  a  wretched 
strife  with  a  miserable  creature  like  this  ?  I  tell 
you,’’  she  cried  aloud,  turning  to  Maggie,  “  that  I 
alone  have  a  right  to  stay  with  Mr.  Hazell.  I  alone 
am  his  wife.  You  may  go.’’ 

“  Faith  I’ll  not  go  if  I  have  a  mind  to  stay,”  replied 
Magge  doggedly.  “  I’m  misthress  here,  any  way.  No 
one  shall  turn  out  Maggie  Byrne,  that  was  a  fine  dashing 
colleen  at  Carrignaholty  afore  you  iver  heerd  tell  the 
name  of  Hazell  or  Moynalty  ayther.” 

“  Stop  !”  cried  Christian,  “  stop  !  I  don’t  want  to 
listen  to  you.  Let  me  in,  I  say;  let  me  in.” 

There  was  something  in  Christian’s  voice,  something 
in  the  strange  haunted  look  of  her  face  just  then, 
which  impressed  Miggie.  Those  bold,  angry  eyes  of 
hers  sank,  overawed  by  a  nameless  power  which  she 
could  not  resist.  She  moved  reluctantly  away,  mutter¬ 
ing  to  herself — 

“  Sure  I’ve  no  great  times  of  it  here  ;  the  masther 
sick  and  as  cross  as  ould  Nick,  and  if  he  makes  it  worth 
my  while,  maybe  it  ’ud  be  as  well  to  lave  him  with  his 
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fine  lady  wife,  bad  cess  to  her  !  Sure  he’ll  fret  the  life 
out  ov  her  in  no  time  at  all.” 

Meanwhile  Christian  had  gone  in.  She  had  often 
imagined  how  she  would  meet  Alick,  but  now,  as  she 
softly  crept  along,  and  saw  him  half  sitting,  htilf 
crouching,  over  the  feeble  fire,  with  a  sort  of  querulous¬ 
ness  in  his  bowed  shoulders,  speech  seemed  frozen  on 
her  lips.  She  stood  silent  and  still  for  some  minutes. 

“  Alick  !”  at  last  she  cried  timidly — “  Alick  !” 

He  started  up. 

“  How  dare  you  come  here  V'  he  exclaimed  angrily. 
“  What  brought  you  ?  Who  wanted  you  ?  Why  will 
you  come  forcing  yourself  upon  me  ?  You  may  go 
about  your  business.” 

After  all  Christian’s  dangers  by  land  and  by  sea, 
after  all  her  fastings  and  hardships,  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  was  too  great ;  her  long-pent- up  composure  gave 
way,  and  she  burst  into  an  agony  of  bitter  tears. 

“  Oh,  Alick  !  Alick  !”  was  the  only  intelligible  sound 
which  broke  through  the  tempest  of  her  sobs. 

“  You  need  not  think  that  tears  will  go  down  with 
me,”  observed  Alick,  settling  his  head  more  comfortably 
on  the  back  of  the  sofa.  “  I'hey  may  play  their  part 
successfully  enough  with  some  men,  but  I  am  not  so 
easily  taken  in.  Where  is  Maggie,  by  the  way  ?” 

“  What  do  you  want  her  for  ?”  wailed  Christian. 
“  You  want  such  as  she  is,  and  you  send  me  away. 
Oh,  Alick !  what  have  I  done  that  you  should  treat  me 
like  this  ?” 

“  Hoity-toity  !  I  am  sure  if  all  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  says 
is  true  you  need  not  be  so  over-particular.” 

A  flash  of  such  indignant  scorn  darted  into  Christian’s 
face  that  even  Alick  muttered  the  last  part  of  this  speech 
rather  than  spoke  it  aloud. 

“After  all,”  he  said,  after  a  pause,  “  perhaps  it  might 
be  as  well  to  get  rid  of  that  Maggie,  and  pay  her  off. 
She  has  been  demanding  quite  too  much  ;  she  was  con¬ 
foundedly  impertinent  besides  the  last  few  days,  and 
has  got  terribly  careless  and  dirty  into  the  bargain.  As 
you  are  here,  Christian,  I  think  you  might  do  something 
to  make  me  a  little  more  comfortable.  I  have  a  horrid 
sort  of  a  chill  hanging  over  me,  and  I  want  warm  whey 
and  boiling  water  and  no  end  of  things.  I  wish  you 
would  stir  yourself  and  be  of  some  use.” 

Christian  eagerly  caught  at  this  half  admission  of  her 
rights.  She  took  a  five-pound  note  from  Alick’s  purse 
and  gave  it  to  Maggie,  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  her  sulkily  walk  away.  It  was  an  intense  relief 
to  feel  that  those  bold  prying  eyes  were  gone.  Christian 
did  not  attempt  to  tell  Alick  of  her  escape,  of  how  she 
had  been  delivered  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and 
saved  almost  beyond  hope ;  he  was  far  too  much  absorbed 
in  himself  to  pay  any  attention  to  her.  All  her  desire 
now  was  to  serve  him ;  perhaps  at  last  he  might  be 
forced  to  see  how  cruelly  he  had  misjudged  her. 

His  illness  turned  out  to  be  a  far  more  serious  one 
than  Christian  had  at  first  anticipated.  The  chill  con¬ 
tinued,  low  fever  set  in,  and  the  doctor  shook  his  head 
and  talked  mysteriously  of  a  crisis.  Alick  was  a  rest¬ 
less  patient  -,  he  was  perpetually  tossing  from  side  to 
side,  calling  for  impossible  things,  and  lamenting  that 
he  should  be  laid  up — he  who  had  never  been  ill  before. 


“  It  is  all  your  fault,  Christian,”  he  sometimes  said» 
as  he  raised  his  flushed  face  from  the  pillow.  “If  it 
had  not  been  for  you  I  should  never  have  thought  of 
coming  to  this  abominable  hole,  and  now  perhaps  I  shall 
never  get  out  of  it.  But  yes,  I  am  sure  I  shall.  Sup¬ 
posing  I  was  in  any  danger,  and  that  Eustace  had  been 
alive,  you  would  be  longing  to  get  me  out  of  the  way, 

I  daresay,  that  you  might  marry  him  ;  but  you’re  check¬ 
mated,  my  lady — that  little  game  is  put  a  stop  to.  Hang 
it !  why  do  you  get  these  pillows  so  hard  ?  I  verily 
believe  you  must  do  something  to  them  on  purpose.  I 
don’t  care  what  that  old  humbugging  doctor  says  about 
your  being  a  good  nurse  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
no  more  good  at  that  than  you  are  at  everything  else.” 

So  Alick  went  on,  day  after  day,  grumbling,  moan¬ 
ing,  and  complaining,  for  three  dreary  weeks.  Then 
the  crisis  approached,  and  his  head  seemed  to  get 
clearer  and  his  thoughts  more  accurate. 

“  Christian,  I  am  not  going  to  die,  am  I  ?”  he  asked, 
as  one  afternoon  he  lifted  his  small  shrunken  face,  with 
a  vague  look  of  terror  on  it,  a  wild  clinging  to  her  pro¬ 
tection,  which  she  had  never  seen  there  before. 

“  I  can’t  tell,  Alick  dear,”  she  said.  I  hope  not,” 

“  Hope  not !”  he  answered,  as  he  turned  his  head 
away  uneasily  ;  “  you  hope  nothing  of  the  sort.” 

Christian  bent  her  face  down  to  his. 

“Alick,  why  are  you  so  hard,  so  bitter,  so  cruel  to 
me  ?  Haven’t  I  always  tried  to  do  my  duty  towards  you 
as  well  as  I  could  ?” 

Alick  remained  silent. 

“  You  had  better  get  out  the  prayer-book,”  he  said 
restlessly,  “  and  read  a  psalm  or  something.  One  ought 
to  be  read  to  when  one  is  laid  up.” 

But  the  solemn  psalm  words  sounded  strangely 
incongruous.  Christian  could  tell  that  Alick  was  not 
really  listening  to  them.  Sometimes  she  let  her  voice 
drop,  and  the  mingled  harmonies  of  the  bright  Novem¬ 
ber  day  forced  themselves  into  the  little  room.  She 
could  hear  the  sharp  cry  of  the  grouse,  the  barking  of 
the  dogs,  the  tapping  of  the  rose-branches  with  their 
few  washed-out  roses  against  the  small  window-panes 
above  ;  a  scrap  of  blue  sky  wiih  a  gauzy  film  of  white 
looked  smilingly  down.  O  that  the  iron  dominion  of 
the  strong  world  would  loose  its  hold  on  Alick,  and  let 
a  heaven  in  ! 

Christian’s  soul  went  up  in  a  deep  unspoken  prayer. 

“  Have  mercy,  O  merciful  Lord  !”  she  cried.  “  Have 
mercy  on  him  and  on  me  i” 

Presently  Alick  lifted  up  his  sunken,  beady  eyes,  and 
gazed  around  with  a  strange  inquisitive  stare. 

“  Do  you  want  anything,  dear  ?”  asked  Christian, 
bending  eagerly  over  him. 

“  No,  nothing,”  he  answered  ;  “  but — but,  Chris¬ 
tian - ” 

“  Yes,  dear,  yes  ?” 

“  You  say  that  I  and  that — that  woman  accused  you 
wrongly — that  you  are  innocent  ?” 

“  So  I  am — I  am.” 

He  turned  restlessly  on  his  pillow. 

“  I  wonder  if  I  can  believe  you,”  he  muttered. 

“Alick,  dear  Alick!”  cried  Christian,  “can  you, 
will  you,  doubt  me  any  longer  ?  Look  into  my  eyes — 
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they  meet  yours  fearlessly,  truthfully.”  Alick  made  no 
answer.  “  Don’t  you  know  what  I  am — what  Eustace 
was  ?*  continued  Christian  passionately.  “  Duty  was 
second  nature  to  him  and  to  me ;  truth  to  you  was  a 
sacred  tie  that  could  never  be  broken — never  !  never  !” 

Alick  looked  at  her  with  an  uneasy  glance. 

“  I  can’t  think  just  now,”  he  said,  closing  his  eyes. 
Then  he  opened  them  again.  “  Christian,”  he  whis¬ 
pered,  “  I  believe  you.  I  don’t  know  why  I  do,  but  I 
do  believe  you  at  last.” 

She  flung  herself  on  his  breast,  and  her  whole  soul 
gushed  out  in  happy  tears.  She  had  never  imagined 
that  Alick  could  be  half  so  much  to  her  as  he  was  then. 
All  his  injustice,  all  his  cruel  words,  all  his  sclflshness, 
all  his  fretful,  peevish  ways,  were  buried  in  the  merciful 
past,  and  over  and  above  all  came  the  overwhelming 
desire  that  he  would  live — live  so  that  she  might  be  able 
to  lavish  on  him  her  earnest  devotion,  her  self-sacrificing 
care.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  That  evening,  when  the 
slow  mists  of  the  autumnal  twilight  were  creeping  over 
the  mountains,  his  spirit  passed  away — passed,  with  a 
few  words  of  repentance  and  prayer,  into  that  unknown 
region  where  all  things  are  made  plain. 


Christian  never  returned  to  Moynalty  again.  It  passed 
into  other  hands  and  knew  her  no  more.  In  a  city 
hospital,  where  lines  upon  lines  of  little  beds  are  placed 
along  by  the  walls,  numbers  of  children’s  heads  peep 
up,  for  though  it  is  almost  nine  o’clock  they  will  not  go 
to  sleep.  Some  of  the  little  ones  have  bruised  limbs, 
some  are  bound  up  with  bandages,  some  are  fingering 
with  wee  shadowy  hands  a  black  wooden  horse  or  a 
headless  doll  which  they  have  hidden  safely  under  their 
pillows. 

“  Children,  be  quiet  and  go  to  sleep,”  cries  a  voice 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  ward. 

But  the  answer  comes — 

“  We  are  waiting  for  Sister  Chrissie ;  she  will  be 
round  directly.” 

Sister  Chrissie  comes  at  last,  and  as  she  passes  each 
little  bed  there  are  soft  words,  and  smiles,  and  kisses. 
When  she  reaches  the  end  a  crippled,  distorted  hand  is 
held  out. 

“  Lay  your  cheek  on  mine.  Sister  Chrissie,”  says  a 
tiny  voice  ;  “it  makes  me  feel  so  good.” 

And  as  Christian  goes  on  her  way  a  holy  tenderness 
steals  over  her,  and  she  is  content. 


THE  END. 


■PLAWr-BAISiNS 

FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


ARDENING  operations  are  many  and 
|V  various.  Some  few  no  doubt  are  too 
laborious  for  ladies  to  attempt,  but  the 
generality  of  garden-work  is  calculated  to 
afford  a  healthy  amusement  even  to  the 
most  delicate. 

Plant-raising,  which  will  form  the  subject 
of  our  present  article,  is  one  of  those  opera¬ 
tions  in  which  almost  everybody  can  take  an 
interest,  for  it  can  be  engaged  in  with  a  very 
small  amount  of  labour  and  trouble ;  the 
expense  attending  it  is  trifling  and  the  profit 
considerable.  While  admiring  some  splendid 
specimen,  whether  under  glass  or  in  the  open  garden, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  infinite  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
say  that  we  ourselves  raised  it  from  a  tiny  seed,  and  in 
reflecting  that  while  such  a  plant  could  not  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  several  pounds,  the  seed  from  which  we  raised 
it  did  not  cost  as  many  pence.  We  can  point  to  many 
such  in  our  own  collection  at  the  present  time.  Indeed, 
in  plant-raising  we  have  not  only  found  a  most  agreeable 
and  exciting  amusement,  but  by  means  of  it  we  have  been 
enabled  to  stock  both  conservatory  and  flower-garden 
with  fine  specimens  of  choice  plants  which  it  would 
have  been  beyond  our  power  to  purchase  at  a  nursery¬ 
man’s  price.  Our  conservatory  is  not  a  large  one ;  it 
may  contain  in  the  winter-time  some  four  hundred 
pots  ;  it  is,  however,  a  very  low  estimate  if  we  put  the 
value  of  its  contents  at  sixty  pounds  ;  we  are  perfectly 
certain  that  no  nurseryman  would  replace  the  plants  for 
double  that  amount.  Its  actual  cost  has  been  trifling — 


so  much  has  been  done  by  seeds  and  by  cuttings.  There 
is  a  large  stock  of  the  choicest  fuchsias  raised  entirely 
from  cuttings  without  any  outlay,  several  handsome 
varieties  of  tuberous-rooted  begonias,  which  are  among 
the  most  showy  summer  flowers  in  a  greenhouse,  equal 
to  any  that  w'e  have  seen,  varying  in  price  from  3s.  6d. 
to  half  a  guinea  each,  and  for  these  the  seed  costs  2s.6d. ; 
primulas  of  different  sorts,  Persian  cyclamen.  See.,  all 
raised  in  the  same  way.  There  are  various  tender 
evergreen  shrubs  which,  if  exhibited  in  a  nurseryman’s 
window,  we  might  admire  with  longing  eyes,  but  from 
which,  at  the  prices  usually  asked  for  such  specimens, 
prudence  would  dictate  that  we  should  turn  away. 

There  is  a  wonderful  difference  in  point  of  expense 
between  the  purchasing  of  plants  and  the  raising  of 
them  from  seed  and  by  other  means.  Summer  bedding 
plants,  which  cannot  be  bought  on  an  average  at  less 
than  half-a-crown  a  dozen,  can  be  raised  by  hundreds 
and  thousands  from  seeds  that  cost  sixpence  and  a 
shilling  a  packet.  Roses,  again,  the  choicest  and  the 
most  lovely,  costing  any  amount  from  Is.  6d.  each,  can 
be  raised  from  cuttings  at  no  expense  at  all,  or  budded 
on  briar  stocks  which  may  be  purchased  in  most  places 
at  a  penny  each.  Look,  again,  at  bulbous  plants,  which 
are  increased  by  offsets,  perhaps  the  slowest  process  by 
which  vegetation  increases  in  a  natural  state,  and  yet  with 
them  careful  cultivation  will  produce  marvellous  results 
that  will  well  repay  a  little  trouble.  Some  years  ago 
a  friend  gave  to  us  a  small  bunch  of  bulbs  of  Leucogum 
hibernum,  or  winter  snowflake.  There  were  nine  bulbs 
in  all ;  we  planted  them  singly  in  a  rich  light  soil,  gave 
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them  a  good  dressing  of  manure  each  year  after  flower¬ 
ing  when  the  bulbs  were  making  offsets,  divided  them 
every  three  or  four  years  and  planted  singly  again,  and 
by  these  means  we  were  enabled  to  count  at  one  time 
last  spring  upwards  of  a  thousand  blossoms,  each 
blossom  from  a  separate  bulb.  The  market  price  of 
the  snowflake  is  never  less  than  four  shillings  the  dozen  ; 
rather  more  than  fifteen  pounds,  therefore,  would  be 
required  to  buy  such  a  collection  as  this.  There  is  a 
pretty  little  story  in  Sandford  and  Merton  of  a  horse 
whose  value  was  calculated  by  the  nails  in  his  shoes,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  the  intending  purchaser  :  the 
increase  of  bulbs  under  the  process  we  have  mentioned 
must  be  equally  astounding  to  those  who  have  never 
looked  into  the  subject  for  themselves. 

But  we  have  said  enough  in  proof  of  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  of  plant-raising.  Upon  the  amusement  which  it 
is  calculated  to  afford  it  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell, 
at  any  rate  for  the  information  of  those  persons  who 
can  find  any  pleasure  in  gardening  at  all,  and  who  may 
be  willing  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  particular  por¬ 
tion  of  it. 

In  a  natural  state  the  increase  of  plants  is  effected  by 
seeds,  suckers,  and  offsets,  and  under  cultivation  plant¬ 
raising  for  all  practical  purposes  may  be  considered 
under  these  heads,  with  the  addition  of  cuttings,  layer- 
ing,  grafting,  and  budding — these  last  four  processes 
being  wholly  artincial.  We  shall  have  something  to 
say  upon  each  of  these  ;  our  remarks  will  be  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  character,  explanatory  of  the  processes,  and  indi¬ 
cating  the  sorts  of  plants  to  which  they  may  be  suitably 
applied. 

By  way  of  introduction,  however,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  give  some  instruction  as  to  the  formation  of  a  hot¬ 
bed  and  the  working  of  garden-frames,  for  without 
these  appliances  not  much  progress  will  be  made.  Of 
course  in  large  establishments  a  regular  propagating 
house  would  be  required ;  but  our  garden  articles,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  are  not  written  for  those  who 
make  gardening  their  profession,  but  for  that  very  much 
larger  class  of  persons  who  take  it  up  as  an  amusement, 
and  for  whom  it  is  desirable  not  only  that  gardens  and 
greenhouses  should  be  well  furnished,  but  that  they 
should  also  be  economically  managed.  We  have  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  is  some  garden  work  too  laborious 
for  ladies  to  undertake,  and  of  this  class  certainly  must 
be  the  making  of  a  hotbed  and  the  working  of  garden- 
frames.  Still  every  amateur  who  aspires  to  be  manager 
should  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  these  matters, 
though  she  may  not  be  required  tocarry  them  intoeffect ; 
just  for  the  same  reason  that  every  mistress  of  a  family 
should  know  how  everything  affecting  her  household 
ought  to  be  done,  though  she  need  not  scrub  floors  and 
clean  the  saucepans  herself. 

'Po  keep  a  moderate  sized  flower-garden  and^small 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  well  stocked  with  plants 
raised  for  the  purpose,  one  large  two-light  frame,  one 
small  two- light  frame,  and  one  or  two  small  single-light 
frames  are  required,  also  a  pit  not  smaller  in  size  than 
the  two-light  frame,  and  the  larger  the  better.  This 
pit  should  be  dug  about  three  feet  deep,  the  back, 
front,  and  sides  banked  up  with  turfs,  or  flags  as  they 


are  called  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  the  height 
of  about  six  inches  in  front  and  two  feet  at  the  back, 
the  sides  inclining  to  meet  them.  It  should  be  covered 
with  glass  lights  working  in  a  shallow  wooden  frame. 
A  pit  so  constructed  will  be  found  most  useful  not 
only  to  preserve  delicate  plants  out  of  bloom  during 
severe  weather,  but  to  receive  pots  of  cuttings,  &c., 
that  may  require  to  be  hardened  oft,  as  the  gardeners  term 
it,  before  they  are  planted  out.  The  hotbed  should  be 
made  thus ; — Take  two  or  three  horseloads  of  stable 
manure  that  has  been  turned  over  several  times  to 
sweeten,  and  add  to  this  by  a  careful  mixing  about  the 
same  quantity  of  leaves  that  have  been  collected  in  the 
shrubberies  or  elsewhere.  While  the  materials  are 
being  thus  prepared  mark  out  a  bed  that  will  contain 
the  large  and  small  two-light  frames  with  not  less  than 
a  foot  margin  on  all  sides.  At  each  corner  of  the  bed 
drive  an  upright  stake  into  the  ground,  then  pile  up 
the  material  within  the  stakes,  taking  care  that  the 
whole  bed  is  so  firmly  laid  that  it  is  not  likely  to  settle 
in  one  part  more  than  in  another.  As  soon  as  this  is 
done  set  on  the  frames,  and  after  two  or  three  days, 
when  all  rank  smell  has  gone  off  and  there  is  no  fear  of 
overheating,  the  hotbed  will  be  fit  for  use.  Into  each 
frame  place  a  coating  of  clean  sawdust  about  five  or  six 
inches  thick  to  receive  the  seed  pans  and  pots.  This 
is  greatly  preferable  to  sifted  mould,  which  is  generally 
used  for  the  purpose.  From  7°°  to  80°  is  a  good 
general  heat,  and  whenever  the  temperature  falls,  say 
below  70°,  the  margin  of  the  bed  should  be  cut  down 
and  some  fresh  hot  manure  introduced,  by  which  means 
the  hotbed  can  be  kept  in  good  working  order  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  Steps  should  be  placed 
both  back  and  front  to  give  ready  access  to  the  frames 
and  save  the  margin  of  the  bed  from  being  trodden 
down.  During  night  the  lights  should  always  be  care¬ 
fully  covered  with  mats,  straw  hurdles,  or  other  warm 
material,  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  moisture  upon 
the  glass  and  the  consequent  dropping  of  wet,  which 
is  so  fatal  to  all  young  plants.  Too  great  attention 
connot  be  given  to  this  particular. 

Attempts  have  been  made  of  late  years,  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  plant-cases,  to  supersede,  at  any  rate  in  part, 
the  use  of  the  hotbed  and  garden-frame,  which  are 
generally  considered,  and  no  doubt  with  a  good  deal 
of  truth,  to  be  somewhat  difficult  to  manage.  Many 
of  these  cases  answer  remarkably  well  upon  a  small 
scale,  but  they  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  requirements 
of  even  a  moderately-sized  garden  ;  as  an  amusement 
for  invalids  who  are  fond  of  plant-raising  nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  useful  than  such  plant-cases  as  we 
have  seen  at  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden’s  and  other  estab¬ 
lishments  where  garden  requisites  are  sold.  They  can 
be  placed  in  a  sitting-room  or  bedroom,  they  give  little 
or  no  trouble,  the  arrangement  is  simple  and  very 
cleanly.  There  is  a  wooden  frame  on  which  are  set 
the  pots  of  cuttings  or  seed-pans,  and  the  whole  is 
covered  with  glass  a  growing  heat  is  supplied 
underneath  by  means  of  water  contained  in  a  shallow 
metal  cistern,  upon  which  a  flame  of  one  or  more  gas 
jets,  or  small  oil  lamps,  is  made  to  play. 

These  cases,  however,  must  be  considered  as  beside 
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our  present  purpose,  for  which  the  old-fashioned  hot¬ 
bed  and  garden-frame  alone  are  suitable.  The  hotbed 
we  have  described  should  be  ready  in  every  garden  by 
the  first  or  second  week  in  April ;  this  is  a  good  average 
time  ;  it  is  soon  enough  for  the  most  slow-growing  ot 
summer  bedding  plants,  and  not  too  soon  for  those  that 
require  just  a  little  heat  to  start  them,  but  the  growth 
of  which  is  so  rapid  that  when  once  started  it  is  difficult 
to  know  how  to  keep  them  until  the  season  comes 
when  they  may  with  safety  be  set  out.  Pans  are  best 
for  seeds  and  pots  for  cuttings,  and  plenty  of  drainers 
should  be  placed  in  each.  The  soil  should  be  a  fine 
light  mould — not  peat,  but  a  mixture  of  leaf  mould, 
friable  garden  mould,  and  silver  sand.  The  last  mate¬ 
rial  is  very  important,  and  the  best  of  the  sort  should 
be  obtained,  especially  for  choice  seeds  and  delicate 
cuttings. 

These  necessary  preparations  having  been  made  we 
should  advise  our  readers  to  procure  packets  of  the 
following  seeds,  or  at  any  rate  some  of  them,  and  try 
what  they  can  do  in  raising  plants  for  themselves  instead 
of  buying  them. 

For  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  let  them  procure 
Coboea  Scandens,  Maurandia  Taxonia  ignea  (these  are 
good  climbers),  also  Acacia  argyrophilla,  Lantana, 
Epacris,  Erica,  Solanum  Hendersonii,  Clianthus  Dam- 
perii,  a  packet  of  the  choicest  mixed  fuchsia  seed,  and 
Zonale  Geranium,  Salvia  splendens  ;  the  finest  Cycla¬ 
men  persicum.  Begonia,  Cineraria,  Coleus,  mixed 
varieties,  Achimenes,  and  packets  of  the  best  strain  of 
Primula  Sinensis,  both  white  and  red  ;  all  these  will 
be  found  useful  for  greenhouse  decoration. 

For  bedding  out  during  summer  or  planting  in 
the  borders  the  following  are  all  highly  ornamental  and 
must  be  raised  in  a  frame  upon  a  hotbed: — Stocks  of 
different  sorts,  especially  German  ten-week  and 
Brompton  Stock,  Asters,  Balsams,  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  Pinks,  not  forgetting  the  Chinese,  Indian,  and 
Spanish  varieties,  which  are  generally  classed  under  the 
name  of  Dianthus  Chinensis  ;  the  sweet-scented  Ilumea 
Elegans,  the  pretty  blue  Lobelia  so  useful  for  edgings. 
Brilliants  and  Trcntham  blue  are  both  good  ;  there  is 
also  a  white  Brilliant  which  is  well  spoken  of.  Then, 
again,  mixed  Petunia  this  seed  should  be  sown  as  early 
as  possible,  and  the  plants  pushed  forward  by  shifting 
into  single  pots  so  that  they  may  be  ready  by  the  end 
of  May.  Marigolds  of  different  sorts  may  be  sown 
some  days  later,  and  so  also  may  Zinnia  Elegans,  for 
these  seeds,  if  good,  shoot  into  life  with  amazing 
rapidity,  and  there  is  always  danger  of  their  being 
drawn  up  and  becoming  sickly.  They,  and  others  of 
the  same  habit,  should  be  removed  to  cool  frames — the 
small  single-light  frames  already  mentioned — as  soon  as 
the  second  leaves  appear.  Portulaca,  double  and  single 
flowered,  makes  a  pretty  summer  bed  ;  we  never  think 
of  the  double  Portulaca  without  being  reminded  of  a 
most  brilliant  bed  of  it  which  we  saw  some  few  years  ago 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Seigneur  of  Sark.  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii  is  another  gay  flower ;  P.  D.  Grandiflora 
splendens  is  the  choicest  species,  but  a  packet  of  good 
mixed  seed  will  be  found  best  for  general  purposes. 
The  Salpiglossis  is  a  pretty  tender  annual,  too  short¬ 


lived  to  have  a  bed  devoted  to  it ;  the  best  plan  is  to 
intermix  patches  of  it  with  other  things  in  the  borders. 
Dwarf  Nasturtium  and  Tropoeolum  Lobbianum  should 
not  be  neglected.  The  Canna  Indica  and  Ricinus  or 
Palma  Christ!  are  both  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  are 
among  the  most  effective  foliaged  plants  for  garden 
decoration. 

This  list  can  easily  be  added  to,  but  we  have  given 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  fill  the  smaller  two- 
light  frame  upon  the  hotbed ;  and  it  is  desirable  to 
reserve  the  larger  for  cuttings  of  different  sorts,  and 
for  starting  such  things  as  require  a  little  heat.  Spring 
cuttings  of  the  following  are  always  useful,  and  if  taken 
early  will  make  fine  plants  by  the  end  of  May  :  Age- 
ratum,  Gazania,  Geraniums  of  all  sorts.  Verbenas 
(the  tops  of  the  old  plants,  which  are  usually  pinched 
off  in  the  spring,  make  excellent  cuttings);  Alyssum 
maritimum,  that  pretty  little  sweet-scented  white  edging 
plant ;  and  the  Niphalia,  useful  for  edgings  also,  but  far 
too  little  known;  the  Cuphea,  Heliotropes,  Fuchsias, 
&c.  Some  gardeners  strike  their  rose  cuttings  in  heat, 
which  certainly  hastens  the  growth  of  the  plants,  but 
we  prefer  a  north  border  in  the  open  ground.  There 
is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  striking  the  most  delicate 
and  the  choicest  roses  in  this  way  ;  the  best  cuttings  are 
pieces  with  four  eyes  of  the  matured  wood  of  the  year’s 
growth  ;  two  eyes  are  buried  in  the  earth  to  form  roots, 
and  two  left  aboveground  to  form  the  rose  shoots. 
We  usually  plant  the  cuttings  in  August  or  September 
in  rows  according  to  sorts,  about  six  inches  apart, 
leaving  a  foot  or  more  of  space  between  the  rows.  But 
we  must  not  leave  the  hotbed  and  frames  without  one 
wordmoreof  caution.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
we  cannot  press  it  too  earnestly  on  the  reader’s  notice. 
To  all  seeds  and  tender  cuttings  the  water  given  must 
be  soft  water  just  warm  to  the  hand  ;  water  of  a  much 
lower  temperature  than  the  frame  is  certain  destruction. 
There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  giving  water  to  very 
tender  seedlings  ;  the  finest  rose  will  send  too  powerful 
a  shower  for  many  things.  The  plan  which  in  our  ex¬ 
perience  is  least  likely  to  prove  injurious  is  to  pour  the 
water  very  slowly  against  the  edge  of  the  pan,  and  allow 
it  to  trickle  gently  over  the  surface  of  the  soil.  No  seed- 
pans  should  be  allowed  to  get  dry  ;  if  the  seed  is  hard 
like  the  Canna  it  should  be  soaked  in  hot  water  before 
being  sown  ;  but  in  a  general  way  if  the  soil  has  been 
thoroughly  watered  most  seeds  in  a  damp  heat  will 
have  sufficient  moisture  until  the  tender  plants  put  forth 
their  second  leaves.  We  may  treat  of  suckers  and  off¬ 
sets  at  the  same  time ;  both  are  natural  processes  of 
increase,  and  apply  especially  to  herbaceous  plants 
and  tubers  and  bulbs.  Almost  all  herbaceous  plants 
have  a  strong  natural  tendency  to  seek  fresh  soil  ;  our 
readers  may  remark  this  with  their  Campanulas  and 
Phloxes.  After  having  been  planted  a  year  or  two  the 
centre  of  the  patch  appears  sickly,  and  all  vigorous 
growth  is  about  the  edges.  When  this  is  so  the  plants 
should  be  taken  up,  separated  at  the  roots,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  strongest  pieces  planted  in  a  renewed  soil. 
Bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted  plants  may  be  divided  in 
the  same  way.  Once  in  three  or  four  years  is  about 
the  proper  time  for  division,  but  this  depends  upon  the 
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state  of  growth,  and  rapid  increase  is  materially  assisted 
by  high  cultivation  ;  plenty  of  manure  should  be  given 
while  the  bulbs  are  making  leaves,  and  neither  leaves 
nor  flowers  should  be  cut,  but  left  to  die  down  naturally. 
Some  or  all  of  the  following  herbaceous  plants  should 
be  found  in  every  garden  ;  and  those  who  cultivate  them 
and  will  follow  our  directions  as  to  division  of  roots 
will  soon  not  only  have  plenty  of  plants  for  themselves 
but  plenty  to  spare  for  their  friends: — Aquilegia,  Arabis, 
Aster,  the  autumn  flowering  varieties,  the  Beilis  or 
garden  daisy.  Campanulas  in  endless  varieties,  the 
Chelone,  Cerastium,  Cistus,  Dianthus,  Dielytra  specta- 
bilis,  Fraxinella,  white  and  pink,  Gentiana,  Geum, 
Hepaticas,  Hibiscus,  Iris  of  almost  every  shade  and 
size,  Linums,  Lychnis,  Myosotis,  Phloxes,  Penstemons, 
Plumbago,  Potentillas,  Primroses  of  endless  hues  both 
single  and  double.  Salvias,  Saxifrages,  Sedums,  Silene, 
Vincas  and  Violas,  &c.  These  are  enough,  for  we  must 
say  something  about  layering,  grafting,  and  budding. 

The  first  of  these  operations  is  suited  to  pinks,  car¬ 
nations,  picotees,  and  plants  of  a  like  character,  where 
running  branches  with  knotty  joints  can  be  had.  Make 
an  upward  slit  in  a  branch'half  across  a  joint.  Keep  the 
slit  open  by  inserting  a  small  piece  of  straw,  or  a  thin 
chip  of  wood — this  is  important — then  peg  down  the 
part  so  treated  in  a  favourable  soil  as  firmly  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  the  latent  fibre  in  course  of  time  will  expand 
into  roots  and  the  branch  become  an  independent  plant. 
Roses,  when  the  branches  lie  convenient,  may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  layering,  and  so  may  many  shrubby  plants. 
For  roses,  however,  the  most  approved  methods  of 
increase  are  cuttings  already  alluded  to  and  budding. 
This  last  process  is  a  delicate  operation  and  one  pecu¬ 
liarly  suited  to  a  lady’s  gentle  handling.  It  should  be 
carried  out  in  July  or  August,  and  in  dull  weather  if 
possible.  Select  a  bud  well  up,  but  not  too  forward, 
remove  all  the  inner  wood,  then  with  a  sharp  knife 


make  a  cross  cut  in  the  bark  of  the  intended  stock,  and 
from  this  a  vertical  cut  also  ;  open  the  bark  with  the 
flat  end  of  the  budding-knife  and  insert  the  bud,  then 
bind  the  bud  in  carefully  with  yarn  or  bass.  In  a  week 
or  two  the  bud  will  shoot  into  growth,  and  care  must 
now  be  taken  to  protect  it  from  storms  and  wind.  Of 
grafting  there  are  various  ways  ;  the  most  simple  and 
the  easiest  is  what  is  called  the  “  cleft  or  tongue  graft.” 
A  scion  is  selected  with  several  buds,  one  of  which  is 
at  the  top,  and  the  other  end  is  shaped  wedge-like,  so 
as  to  fit  into  a  slit  which  is  made  in  the  stock  to  receive 
it ;  the  bark  of  the  stock  and  scion  being  carefully 
brought  together,  they  are  then  tightly  bound  round 
with  bass,  and  the  whole  joint  covered  well  over  with 
clay,  or  with  grafting- wax,  which  is  much  better  suited 
to  a  lady’s  use.  We  use  old  Cobbett’s  grafting  wax — 
four  parts  of  pitch  and  resin,  two  parts  of  beeswax, 
and  one  of  tallow.  These  ingredients  are  kept  melted 
in  a  small  saucepan,  and  put  on  warm  with  a  painter’s 
brush.  We  have  just  heard  of  a  novel  method  of 
propagating  hyacinths,  and  if  it  answers  with  them  we 
see  no  reason  why  it  would  not  answer  equally  well 
with  bulbs  of  all  sorts.  The  fresh  full-grown  leaves 
are  cut  off  as  near  to  the  bulb  as  possible,  put  in  a 
saucer,  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sandy  leaf- 
mould  ;  the  saucer  is  then  placed  in  a  greenhouse  or 
frame  close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass,  and  in 
eight  or  nine  weeks’  time  the  extremities  of  the  leaves 
will  begin  to  turn  dry,  which  is  a  sure  sign  that  bulbs 
are  growing  out  of  them.  These  small  bulbs  are 
afrerwards  tended  in  the  usual  way.  Mr.  Barleben, 
the  gardener  to  the  University  of  Berlin,  who  made 
this  discovery,  tells  us  that  cuttings  of  the  stems  of 
hyacinths  will  also  develop  bulbs.  We  have  never 
tested  the  method,  but  we  mention  it  here,  as  several 
of  our  readers  may  like  to  make  experiments  for 
themselves. 


HOME  NEEDLEWORK. 


CHAPTER  XXI. — KNITTING  STOCKINGS. 

T  is  unnecessary  to  describe  how  the  knit¬ 
ting  stitch  is  formed  or  the  formation  of 
the  mesh,  the  movements  being  very  com- 
plicated  and  minute.  The  explanation,  if 
attempted,  would  be  far  beyond  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  children,  who  are  generally  taught 
about  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years.  Mothers 
and  teachers,  with  their  characteristic  patience, 
will  continue  to  teach  little  girls  how  to  form 
the  stitch.  The  long  needles,  with  a  lump  at 
the  end,  are  the  best  to  use.  The  work  is,  of 
course,  held  near  the  upper  end  of  the  needle, 
and  the  thread  held  in  the  left  hand.  The  work  ought 
to  be  on  a  level  with  the  chest,  which  allows  a  graceful 
and  easy  carriage.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show 
the  fixed  proportions  upon  certain  notions  intended  for 
surely  knitting  a  stocking.  By  the  help  of  these  pro¬ 


portions  the  different  parts  of  a  stocking  can  be  fixed 
without  any  mistakes.  These  same  proportions  will  be 
useful  for  making,  in  any  material,  garters  and  socks 
for  children  and  for  poor  people,  &c. 

It  is  the  general  ignorance  of  these  common  pro¬ 
portions  which  necessitates  the  constant  use  of  a  pattern 
stocking.  It  is  found  to  be  very  tiring  to  have  to  turn 
every  moment  to  the  pattern  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the 
proportions  of  the  stocking  in  hand  be  correct.  There¬ 
fore,  when  the  pupil  knows  how  to  form  the  mesh— 
that  is  to  say,  knows  how  to  knit  passably — the  teacher 
must  then  proceed  to  show  on  the  black  board  the 
pattern  of  a  stocking  as  at  Fig.  52.  (This  figure  will 
form  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter.) 

It  is  not  advisable  for  little  girls  to  commence  by 
knitting  a  stocking  of  their  own  si%e.  It  is  as  well 
that  they  should  practise  how  to  draw  a  stocking  on 
the  black  board,  in  order  that  they  may  understand  the 
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different  proportions.  This  plan  will  obviate  the  necessity 
of  the  children  so  often  disturbing  the  teacher  again 
and  again — one  as  to  the  size  of  the  top,  another  upon 
the  finish  or  commencement  of  the  calf,  a  third  if  it  be 
time  to  begin  the  heel,  if  it  is  high  enough,  &c.  It  is 
true  that  the  teacher  repeats  the  rules  without  tiring, 
and  also  carries  each  child  separately  through  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  her  task,  but  this  without  profit  to  the  learners, 
who  often  arrive  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
without  knowing  how  by  themselves  to  begin  and  to 
finish  a  stocking. 

Before  making  children  knit  an  entire  stocking,  it 
makes  the  task  much  easier  if  they  are  taught  to  make 
one  in  fragments — that  is  to  say,  each  part  separately. 
In  fact,  it  is  as  well  at  first  to  make  a  learner  knit  a 
species  of  garter  on  which  the  wrong  and  the  right 
sides  are  carefully  done,  to  graduate  it  in  size,  finish 
the  edges,  and  do  this  in  different  knitting  patterns,  and 
it  is  only  when  this  garter  is  well  done  that  the  pupil 
ought  to  commence  the  different  parts  of  a  stocking  in 
their  different  order.  First,  the  edge  or  top  ;  2nd,  the 
knee;  3rd,  the  calf;  4th,  the  heel;  5th,  point  of  the 
stocking ;  and  these  they  will  be  able  to  learn  by  heart. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  pupil,  having  mastered  these 
difficulties  in  detail,  will  be  able  to  undertake  an  entire 
stocking  and  to  carry  it  out  well,  and  thus  avoid  the 
discouraging  sight  of  seeing  the  work  undone  time 
after  time  without  hope  of  ever  seeing  it  finished. 

CHAPTER  XXII. — GENERAL  PROPORTIONS  OF  A  STOCK¬ 
ING — MEANS  OF  MEASURING — PARTICULAR  PROPOR¬ 
TIONS — ORDINARY  PROPORTIONS  COMMON  TO  STOCK¬ 
INGS  OF  ALL  SIZES. 

Fig.  52.  Top  (A). — The  height  must  be  equal  to 
half  the  width  of  the  stocking.  This  is  the  most  ordi- 
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nary  measurement.  It  can  be  enlarged  or  diminished 
at  will,  because  the  border  is  beyond  the  usual  pro- 
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portions  of  the  stocking.  The  length  of  the  stocking 
from  the  top  to  the  heel  is  three  times  the  size  of  the 
knee. 

Knee  (B). — This  is  the  part  between  the  top  of  the 
stocking  and  the  commencement  of  the  calf.  The  length 
ought  to  be  equal  to  its  width — in  fact,  form  a  square. 

Calf  (C). — This  is  once  and  a  half  the  length,  or  a 
square  and  a  half.  The  calf  gets  smaller  until  it  is 
reduced  to  three-quarters  that  of  the  knee. 

Ankle  (D). — Prolongation  of  the  calf  in  a  straight 
line  without  diminishing  to  a  depth  equal  to  half  the 
square  of  the  knee.  The  length  of  the  foot  from  the 
corner  of  the  heel  is  twice  the  width  of  the  ankle. 

Heel  (f). — The  size  of  the  heel  comprises  half  the 
number  of  stitches,  of  which  the  seam  indicates  the 
centre.  Its  height  is  half  as  long  as  its  width,  so  that 
each  part  of  the  heel  forms  a  square. 

Point  of  heel  (/*). — The  heel  must  be  continued 
until  it  forms  a  hollow,  of  which  the  seam  indicates  the 
middle.  The  end  is  made  by  more  or  less  stitches  on 
each  side  according  to  the  manner  chosen  for  knitting 
the  point. 

Closing  the  heel  {g). — The  heel  is  closed  and  finished 
in  raising  and  knitting  together  at  the  same  time  the 
stitches  at  the  edge  of  the  heel. 

Footing  the  heel  (g). — This  is  formed  by  the  decrease 
made  at  the  corners  of  the  heel,  and  which  is  intended 
to  form  the  width  of  the  foot  to  the  instep  across  the 
heel  to  the  ankle. 

Instep  across  the  sole  (J). — A  straight  piece  of  the 
width  of  the  ankle  carried  three-quarters  the  length  of 
the  foot  to  where  the  toes  commence. 

Toe  of  the  stocking  (K). — The  end  of  the  stocking, 
which  corresponds  to  a  quarter  of  the  length  of  the 
foot,  is  diminished  gradually  in  width,  so  that  it  is 
rounded  off  and  closed.  These  are  the  proportions  by 
the  help  of  which  a  stocking  can  be  made,  whatever 
may  be  the  means  of  carrying  it  out. 

The  way  to  measure  a  stocking  in  point  of  execution 
according  to  the  preceding  method. — The  length  of  a  stock¬ 
ing  being,  as  has  been  seen,  obtained  by  its  width,  the 
proportions  which  we  are  about  to  show  permit  of 
knitting  a  stocking  by  limiting  the  dimensions  of  its 
different  parts  as  we  proceed,  comparing  the  length  to 
the  width  by  folding  one  part  upon  the  other.  To 
children  too  young  to  recall  exactly  the  proportions  and 
to  ascertain  the  size  by  folding  the  stocking  it  is  as  well 
to  give  a  measurement  on  paper. 

It  is  of  use  also  to  grown-up  people  to  use  a  paper 
or  ribbon  measure.  The  measurement  will  thus  be 
more  exact,  because  the  stocking  being  double,  and 
particularly  if  the  knitting  be  at  all  coarse,  the  fold 
takes  always  more  or  less  space. 

_ >'ig.  S3- _ _ 

Knee.  Calf.  Heel.  j 

Length  of  stocking. 

Fig.  53. — When  the  pupils  have  knitted  nearly  three 
inches  in  depth  below  the  edge  it  is  necessary  to  give 
them  a  narrow  strip  of  paper  three  times  the  width  of 
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the  knee.  They  know  then  how  to  carry  the  stocking 
to  the  heel.  Then  a  second  piece  of  paper  twice  as 
long  as  the  size  of  the  ankle  gives  the  size  of  the 
foot. 

Fig.  54. — This  is  very  simple,  and  as  sure  as  simple, 
being  far  easier  than  counting  the  lines  of  knitted 

F'R-  54. 

:  Toe. 

Ueel. 
of  foot. 

stitches,  and  also  of  those  repetitions  and  calculations 
which  are  far  above  the  comprehension  of  children.  It  is 
a  reasonable  way,  because  by  counting  the  meshes  the 


size  can  be  easily  destroyed,  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  cotton,  the  species  of  knitting,  &c.  Some  people 
think  that  if  the  meshes  be  not  counted  the  wished- 
for  exactness  cannot  be  obtained.  On  the  contrary,  if 
it  be  ascertained  what  is  the  square  for  the  knee  it  can 
be  folded  on  the  cross,  to  compare  the  width  with  the 
depth,  and  also  to  ascertain  if  the  size  of  the  calf  has 
been  reduced  to  one-third  that  of  the  knee.  In  order 
to  do  so  it  is  only  requisite  to  hold  one  part  over 
another.  By  therefore  folding  the  stocking  one  way  or 
another  any  width  or  depth  can  be  ascertained.  The 
superiority  of  this  method,  it  can  be  easily  seen,  is  very 
great  over  that  of  counting  the  meshes.  Further 
particulars  will  be  given  in  the  next  number. 


THE  “  SHOP-WINOOWS.” 


Madaxe  se  Toijb  undertakes  to  execute  orders  for  any  article  mentisned  in  these  or  former  Notes  for  those 
subscribers  who  live  in  the  country  or  abroad,  and  who  have  little  opportunity  of  procuring,  or  even  hearing  of,  the 
numerous  novelties  to  which  each  week  adds  a  reinforcement.  Madame  de  Tour  answers  all  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
various  articles  she  mentions,  and  is  always  glad  to  share  with  her  readers  the  benefit  of  the  experience  she  inevitably 
gains  in  her  constant  search  after  what  is  new,  useful,  or  otherwise  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation.  It  is  not  possible 
in  every  case  to  execute  commissions  by  return  of  post,  as  the  various  articles  have  to  be  procured  from  different  establish¬ 
ments,  and  have  in  some  cases  to  be  made  to  order.  Every  possible  despatch  is  used,  however,  and  the  letters  arc  answered 
in  regular  rotation.  The  directions  sent  with  commission  should  be  as  precise  as  possible,  and  each  order  must  be  acco..u- 
pani^  by  a  remittance.  Post-office  orders  may  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Oovent  Garden,  and  all  letters  should  bo 
addresiied  to  Madame  de  Tour,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 


(his  month  Madame  de  Tour  has  many 
assistants  in  her  vocation  of  peeping  in 
*1  at  shop-windows — many  country  cousins, 

many  farmers’ wives  and  daughters,  many 
maids,  foreign  and  English,  are  enjoying 
the  same  pastime,  though  not  with  the  same 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  I  think  the  great  London  shop-bazaar  is 
to  these  the  most  attractive  exhibition  of  all 
Jt..  the  May  ones,  it  being  the  largest,  the  most 
«  variable,  and  it  may  be  had  for  nothing.  What 
9  an  army  of  thinkers  and  workers,  of  head  and 
hand  skilled,  must  have  been  got  together  to  make 
even  a  tenth  part  of  the  articles  exhibited  in  one  street 
in  London — how  varying  in  age,  nature,  and  capacity  ! 
What  a  library  the  history  of  only  one  quarter  of  these 
would  make ! — but  Madame  de  Tour  is  wandering  from 
ler  own  special  vocations.  “  Revenons  a  ms  moutons" — in 
other  words,  let  me  tell  my  friends,  near  and  far,  what  I 
have  seen  in  the  shop-windows ;  while  all  London  will  be 
catering  for  those  up  for  the  season,  I  must  cater  for 
those  who  do  not  come  up.  I  must  be  eyes  and  hands 
for  them — eyes  to  see,  and  hands  (I  hope)  to  purchase. 
What  of  useful  or  ornamental  have  I  to  tempt  them 
with  ?  Let  me  begin  with  the  usefuls. 

Ladies  in  dressing  often  find  it  difficult  to  arrange 
their  light  as  they  want  it ;  let  me  advise  these  to  pur¬ 
chase  toilet-candle  and  lamp  stands  (price  6s.  6d.  or 
9s.  6d.  per  pair)  of  cedar  wood,  with  a  screw  to  raise 
and  lower  to  the  desired  height ;  there  are  hairpin 
trays  to  match  these,  price  from  is.  96.  Another 
article  in  cedar  wood  is  a  bonnet  or  hat  stand,  capable 
of  being  folded  flat  for  travelling. 


The  word  travelling  reminds  me  of  one  or  two  useful 
articles  for  people  already  pondering  where  they  shall 
flit  this  year,  and  what  they  had  better  take  with  them. 
Where  they  shall  flit  I  presume  not  to  say ;  what  they 
shall  take  with  them  I  can  in  a  measure  answer. 
Take  with  you  a  “label-damper^'  which  will  be  also 
useful  for  stamps,  price  2s.  6d.  or  gs.  6d.  Everlast¬ 
ing  ink,  for  travelling,  price  2s.  Also  for  a  rainy  day 
(some  such  may  occur)  the  portable  B.C.D.  board 
(backgammon,  chess,  and  draughts),  price  14s.  You 
will  find  it  such  a  resource  when  you  have  read  all  the 
circulating  library  literature,  and  even  before,  if  you 
happen  on  a  library  such  as  I  once  encountered  at  the 
seaside — novels  by  authors  I  never  heard  of,  with  the 
most  bloodthirsty  titles.  “  The  Seven  Black  Corpses  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,”  a  book  I  once  heard  of,  though  never 
read,  must  have  sprung  from  that  library,  to  which 
Madame  Tussaud’s  horror-room  was  a  trifle — so,  I 
say,  after  having  read  about  one  corpse,  try  the  back¬ 
gammon  board. 

A  new  kind  of  brush  has  been  lately  invented 
called  Jthe  “  comb-brush the  bristles  are  of  metal 
instead  of  hair,  yet  they  are  so  coated  as  not  to  rust 
when  washed.  The  object  of  these  brushes  is  to  cleanse 
the  hair  more  thoroughly  than  by  the  common  brush  ; 
they  are  also  said  to  be  good  for  nervous  headaches. 

Of  ornamental  trifles  there  is  for  work  a  new'  kind  of 
woikholder,  shaped  like  a  bird ;  this  screws  on  the  table ; 
there  is  a  pincushion  attached,  also  a  place  to  hold  a  reel 
of  cotton  and  needle-case,  price  5s.  A  roller  blotter, 
very  convenient,  price  4s.  3d.  The  Stanley  letter-case, 
4s.  6d.  to  13s.  6d.,  and  purses  of  the  same  kind  from 
Is.  6d.  to  5s. 
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Two  “  Turks,”  c;u‘  containing;  pen,  pencil,  and 
knife ;  the  head  pulling  out  the  knife  is  attached  to 
it.  The  other  is  furnished  with  button-hook,  stiletto, 
and  knife,  price  3s.  and  4s.  6d.  “The  Insinuator 
Corkscrew,”  2s.  6d,  ;  a  nice  present  for  a  gentle¬ 
man. 

A  flower-holder,  spiral-shaped,  with  brooch.  Is.  6d. 
Also  a  brooch  in  real  silver,  like  a  willow  pattern  plate, 
5s.  6d.,  with  earrings  to  match,  los.  Brilliant  pin, 
6s.  6d.  A  very  pretty  set  of  red  poppies  in  enamel, 
with  black  centres,  price  6s.  6d. ;  these  would  be  most 
becoming  to  a  brunette. 

Useful  but  not  ornamental  are  the  “  New  Patent 
Buttons  for  Bachelors.”  These  require  no  sewing,  and 
arc  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  kinds  to  suit  all  kinds 
of  garments  ;  they  are  sold  for  Is.  6d.  per  box. 

“  The  Fountain  Mustard-Pot”  is  a  most  valuable 
invention.  Every  one  must  agree  that  the  ordinary 
use  of  mustard  is  most  wasteful.  The  mustard-pot  is 
usually  bedaubed  outside  as  well  as  inside,  and  the 
contents  stale  and  uninviting  ;  though  as  indispensable 
as  salt  or  pepper,  it  is  by  no  means  a  table  ornament. 
The  remedy  is  to  be  found  by  substituting  the  cleanly 
and  preservative  Fountain  Mustard-Pot,  which  contains 
the  mustard  unseen,  and  by  means  of  a  screw  just  as 
much  mustard  as  you  require  can  be  forced  out,  leaving 
the  vessel  perfectly  clean.  Mustard  in  one  of  these 
New  Fountain  Mustard-Pots  will  remain  for  weeks 
perfectly  fresh.  Price  6s.  6d. 


Very  pretty  silver  or  gilt  flligree  necklets,  2s.  6d. ; 
others  with  daisies  in  silver,  2s. 

New  kinds  of  inkstands  and  stamp-boxes, 
the  inkstands  are  very  handsome  and  suitable  for 
presents,  price  I  is.  6d.  The  stamp-boxes  are  2s.  6d. 
to  6s. ;  both  have  pug-dogs’  heads.  There  are  also 
penholders,  price  2s.  6d.,  and  paper-knives,  8s.  6d.,  to 
match.  Princess  of  Wales  Ivory  Paper-Cutter,  suitable 
for  newspaper-cutting,  price  from  9s.  6d.  to  20s. 

A  present  which  would  make  a  nice  reward  for  a 
child  good  with  her  music  is  a  substantial  music-folio 
with  a  neat  label  inside  for  writing  the  name,  or  con¬ 
taining  one  dozen  copyright  pieces  of  music,  price 
I  Is.  6d.  A  music-satchel,  26.  6d.  and  3s- 6d.  each, 
made  of  enamelled  leather  cloth,  will  hold  from  one  to 
fifty  pieces  of  music  ;  it  may  either  be  carried  flat  or 
rolled,  and  will  not  damage  the  music;  and  for  musi¬ 
cians  a  music-desk,  writing-case,  and  metronome 
combined  will  be  found  a  moct  useful  article,  as  it 
answers  the  purpose  of  folio,  nuisic-stand,  metronome, 
and  writing-desk,  with  pocket  to  hold  manuscript 
mu^  or  writing  material,  price  6s.  6d.  The  Pocket 
Metronome  k  another  useful  little  article  ;  it  is  fitted 
into  a  neat  case  not  larger  than  a  small  pencil-case,  and 
can  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket ;  they  are  war¬ 
ranted  accurate,  and  are  most  fully  marked,  price  is.  6d. 

Now  I  must  say  farewell  to  my  readers,  and  may  you 
all  have  a  he^py  season.  Whether  it  is  spent  in  or  out  of 
town  ! 

Louise  de  Tour. 


PARTING. 

(Swabian  Song.) 


UST  I,  then  ?  must  I,  then .?  from  the  town  must  I,  then 
And  thou  all  alone  must  be  ? 

When  I  come,  when  I  come,  when  I  come  back  again. 
I’ll  return,  dear  love,  to  thee. 

What  though  I  can’t  always  with  thee  remtun. 

Yet  thou  still  my  joy  shall  be ; 

When  I  come,  when  I  come,  when  I  come  home  again, 
m  return,  my  love,  to  thee  ! 


? 


When  thou  weep’st,  when  thou  weep’st,  for  that  I  must  away. 
That  paitiog  there  now  must  be ; 

Be  there  maids,  many  maids,  in  the  bods  where  1  stray. 

I’ll  still,  love,  be  true  to  thee. 

Think  not  my  affection  would  wither  away 
Because  I  another  might  see ; 

Be  there  maids,  many  maids,  in  the  lands  where  I  stray, 

I’ll  still,  love,  be  true  to  thee. 


In  a  year,  in  a  year,  ere  the  vintage  is  o’er. 

I’ll  return,  dear  girl,  to  thee 
Am  I  then,  am  I  then,  still  thy  love  as  before. 

Then  shall  our  wedding  be. 

In  a  year  my  time  will  be  over,  and  then 

I  belong  but  to  me  and  to  thee ; 

When  I  come,  when  I  come,  when  I  come  home  again. 
Then  shall  our  wedding  be. 
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HE  one  day  upon  which  worldly  pleasures  are  dulged  in.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  forty  days’  penance 
authorised  among  Roman  Catholics  during  the  were  too  long  a  time  to  exact  from  the  faithful,  and  that 

l.enten  season  is  Mid-Lent  Thursday,  exactly  it  had  been  necessary  to  give  them  a  breathing  time — 

the  middle  day  between  Ash  Wednesday  and  just  one  day  in  which  to  feast  and  be  merry,  so  as  to  find 
Easter.  On  this  day  all  the  austerities  of  Lent  are  courage  to  take  up  the  burden  of  fasting  and  prayer  agmn. 

thrown  to  the  winds,  and  the  wildest  frolics  are  in-  No  doubt  ^this  was  once  the  case,  but  times  are 


(Made-up  Patleru,  6d.;  Flat  Pattern,  2s.  gd. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  ^O,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
Quantity  of  material  to  cut  this  robe,  1 1  yards.) 

(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Gbirden.) 


261. — Robe  de  Chambre. 
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changed.  In  Paris,  at  least,  if  the  carvme  is  not  rigidly  magnificent  historical  costumes.  Unfortunately  the 


kept,  the  carnaval  is  far  from  brilliant,  at  least  as  far  as 
any  outward  demonstrations  go.  There  are  always 
plenty  of  masked  balls  in  the  evening,  both  public  and 
private.  This  year  the  carnival  had  been  duller  than 


rain,  which  fell  in  torrents  and  incessantly  all  day,  spoiled 
the  fite  entirely.  If  all  the  Parisian  theatres  followed 
the  example  of  the  circus  the  carnival  in  Paris  would 
become  once  more  gay  and  brilliant.  Such  pageants 


262. — Toilette  for  Young  Lady. 

(^Made-up  Pattern,  6t.  6d.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  2s.  gd. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  ffenrietta-street.  Covent  Garden). 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


usual,  but  on  the  day  of  the  mi-careme  (March  28th) 
there  were  some  attempts  at  masked  cavalcades  in  the 
streets.  The  Myers  circus  had  arranged  a  splendid 
one  with  the  whole  personnel  of  the  establishment.  At 
Saint  Denis  another  cavalcade  represented  the  cortege 
of  Jeanne  d’Arc  and  Charles  VII.  entering  Paris  with 


would  bring  a  great  concourse  of  people  to  the  city, 
and  would  give  it  some  of  that  animation  which  is  so 
necessary  to  its  life  and  prosperity. 

Besides  fancy  and  masked  balls,  there  were  for  the 
mi-careme  several  of  those  charming  entertainmentE 
called  hals  blancs  (white  balls),  given  specially  for  young 
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276. — Ball  Dress. 

Price  of  Pattern,  6*.  6d. ;  Flat  Pattern,  4s. 

(XI-LDA-ME  A.  Leteli.ie;k,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Coveut  Garden.) 


■Necklet. 
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{Made-up  Pattern,  6x.  6d.;  Flat  Pattern,  Girl’s  Dress,  2s.  f)d. — Madame  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-st,,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-OflSce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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28o. — Co.Fl:tlvHT10.'4  DkE  SbS. 

{Made-up  Pattern,  4/.  (id.;  Flat  Pattern,  2s.  6d. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Ctjven  Card  n  ) 
(Po«t-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  O.Bce,  King-street,  Covtnt  Garden.) 
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2  Si.  —  HoMt  Duts.ts. 

Price  oj  Pattern  of  Fig.  I,  is. — (Mauame  A.  Letellifr,  30,  Henrietta- street. 
Covent  Garden.')  Fig.  2  illustrates  our  Cut-out  Pattern  given  with  this  number. 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-stieat,  Oovent  Qardcn.) 


■Lady’s  Cratat. 
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(Rlade-vp  Pattern^  ^s.6(L:  FUt  Pattern,  2s.  qd, — Madame  A.  Letellier, 
30,  H<nrtetta-strie\  Covent  Garden.) 

(Post-Office  Oi’Jors  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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prls  under  twenty,  and  so  called  from  the  majority  of 
white  toilettes  to  be  seen  there.  These  balls  are  not 
kept  up  very  far  into  the  night.  Sometimes  a  musical 
entertainment  commences  the  evening.  Thus  at 
Madame  Magne’s  the  musical  programme  was  most 
inviting,  including  the  prettiest  pieces  in  the  repertoire 
<A  Coquelin  and  Monnet  Sully  and  of  the  two  celebrated 
sisters  Mdlles.  Samary. 

There  was  also  a  btilliant  soiree  at  the  Marquise 
de  Trevise’s  in  the  handsome  mansion  of  the  Avenue 
des  Champs-Elysees.  The  list  of  princesses,  duchesses, 
and  countesses  present  would  fill  a  page.  Flowers  and 
fair  white  toilettes  were  in  profusion,  but  at  midnight 
the  guests  dispersed. 

If  balls  are  proscribed  during  Lent,  theatrical  repre¬ 
sentations  are  tolerated,  and  our  beau  monde  very  freely 
enjoy  them,  and  will  barely  forego  the  pleasures  of  the 
opera  and  comedie  during  Holy  Week. 

There  have  been  some  very  interesting  premieres 
representations  this  month.  The  most  brilliant  of  the 
year  has  been  that  of  Joseph  Bahama.  The  house  was 
filled  with  the  elite  of  society — duchesses  by  the  score, 
and  not  all  duchesses  even  were  admitted.  It  has  been 

related  that  the  beautiful  Duchess  Anna  de  M - 

vmnly  solicited  a  box  for  the  Jirst  evening,  and  had 
to  be  content  with  one  for  the  second.  Princess 
Mathilde,  the  Duchess  de  Castries,  the  Duchess 
Decazes,  several  ministers’  wives,  the  fine  fieur  of 
Parisian  high  life,  were  present  at  this  representation  in 
ttMlettes  such  as  the  Odeon  had  never  yet  beheld. 

In  the  box  of  the  Marechale  de  MacMahon,  her 
sister,  the  Duchess  de  B.,  appeared  in  a  dress  of 
tnrquoise  satin,  with  a  puffed  tablier,  and  a  bodice  open 
with  a  collarette  of  stiff  lace,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Valois  ; 
the  rest  of  the  dress  was  of  black  velvet.  In  her  blond 
hair,  slightly  powdered,  she  wore  a  diamond  crescent. 
Next  to  her  sat  the  Countess  de  T.  in  silver  grey, 
Mdlle.  de  T.  in  a  fourreau  of  white  crepe  de  chine  over 
pink  faille,  and  Madame  B.  in  black  Spanish  blond 
over  black  velvet,  with  a  profusion  of  natural  roses. 
The  pretty  Madame  Henry  B.,  in  honour  of  the  author 
of  Bahama,  had  selected  a  toilette  in  the  Louis  XV. 
style ;  a  polonaise  of  turquoise  blue  silk,  trimmed  with 
old  point,  opening  over  a  front  part  of  white  satin,  the 
hair  powdered  and  ornamented  with  one  rose. 

The  young  Marquise  de  L.  was  all  in  white  ;  a  coat 
basque  of  white  Genoa  velvet,  buttoned  with  Rhenish 
diamonds  ;  skirt  of  white  barege,  trimmed  with  satin 
fringe  arranged  ladder-wise  in  front,  and  looped  up  with 
flowing  loops  of  very  narrow  satin  ribbons.  Coiffure  of 
pink  camelias.  The  Baroness  de  S.  wore  pale  pink  satin 
in  the  Louis  XIII.  style,  the  bodice  trimmed  with  old 
Venetian  point ;  aiguillettes  of  pale  pink  chenille  and 
silver  all  down  the  skirt.  Many  elegant  spectators  had 
adopted  the  black  lace  dress  so  becoming  and  tasteful. 
This  Spanish  fashion  is  spreading  very  much.  The 
lace  robe  should  be  relieved  by  flowers ;  natural  ones  are 
in  the  best  taste. 

In  the  galleries  toilettes  were  light-coloured,  and  there 
were  many  white  bonnets,  tiny  capotes  edged  with 
silver  braid,  and  some  spring  bonnets  almost  entirely 
composed  of  flowers.  Among  these  we  noticed  one 


formed  of  a  wreath  of  forget-me-nots  with  one  rose  at 
the  side  and  the  crown  of  the  lovely  foliage  of  the 
mimosa. 

The  success  of  the  new  play  is  such  that  a  number  of 
articles  of  the  toilette  already  go  by  its  name.  Thus  we 
have  the  Balsamo  hat,  the  Balsamo  fichu,  the  Balsamo 
redingote,  aud  the  Balsamo  sunshade. 

The  Balsamo  hat  is  of  straw,  and  suitable  for  the 
country  and  the  races.  It  is  almost  the  shape  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  hat,  but  not  quite  so  high,  and  with  a  wider 
brim  slightly  turned  up.  It  is  made  of  coloured  straw, 
matched  to  different  costumes  :  maroon,  navy  blue,  ash 
grey,  and  La  Valliere  grey,  and  also  in  black  and  un¬ 
bleached  straw.  It  is  trimmed  with  feathers.  The 
crown  is  generally  trimmed  round  with  a  velvet  ribbon, 
which  is  fastened  with  a  jet  or  blue  steel  buckle.  Sports¬ 
women  are  content  with  a  gauze  scarf  and  falcon’s  wing 
by  way  of  trimming. 

The  Balsamo  fichu  is  a  deliciously  light- coloured 
“  woven  air  ”  tissue ;  cloud  pink,  lake  blue,  sunshine 
yellow,  embroidered  in  the  same  tints,  and  trimmed  with 
a  quadruple  row  of  lace — quite  a  success  for  summer 
fetes. 

The  Balsamo  redingote,  a  modification  of  the  coat 
basque,  is  of  thick  ribbed  silk  with  brocaded  patterns 
of  dots  or  flowrets.  It  seems  as  though  cut  all  in  one 
piece,  and  yet  comprises  a  skirt  and  coat  bodice.  It  is 
slightly  looped  up,  at  pleasure,  to  form  a  short  costume. 
Its  unique  style  consists  in  that  it  has  three  waistcoats  of 
most  becoming  and  coquettish  cut.  The  first  is  very 
long,  falling  over  the  skirt,  where  it  is  ornamented  with 
large  buttons  ;  the  second  and  third  hold  on  to  the 
bodice. 

This  Balsamo  redingote  is  very  stylish  in  prune,  steel 
grey,  or  Spanish  leather  coloured  silk,  with  spinal  buttons 
as  large  as  a  five-franc  piece,  embroidered  in  silk 
chenille  and  beads,  or  else  fancy  crystal  buttons  with  a 
green  beetle  or  some  such  device  in  the  middle. 

The  Balsamo  sunshade  has  a  handle  finished  with  a 
knob  of  old  Saxon  china — in  fact,  all  the  fashions  of 
the  eighteenth  century  are  being  revived.  In  this  pretty 
April  weather  our  Parisiennes  go  about  seeking  for 
curiosities.  They  want  antique  jewellery,  rococo  fur¬ 
niture,  old-fashioned  stuffs,  and  rare  old  lace.  Every¬ 
thing  that  has  a  flavour  of  the  ancien  regime  is  sure  to  be 
a  fureur  both  for  the  adornment  of  the  house  and  the 
parure  of  the  body. 

Another  very  interesting  premiere  representation  this 
month  was  that  of  Les  Miserables,  a  drama  taken  from 
the  celebrated  romance  by  Victor  Hugo  by  his  son, 
and  which  presents  a  series  of  strikingly  pathetic  scenes 
through  which  appear  three  very  different  female  types  : 
Soeur  Simplice,  the  angel  of  purity  ;  Fantine,  the  fallen 
woman  ;  and  Cosette,  the  innocent  and  unhappy  orphan. 
Dumaine  is  an  ideal  Jean  Valjean,  the  returned  convict. 
The  scene,  so  terribly  difficult  to  render,  entitled  in  the 
romance  “  A  Tempest  of  the  Soul,”  is  for  him  a  real 
triumph.  It  would  be  impossible  to  render  with  more 
poignant  reality  the  struggle  between  the  duty  of  a 
man  of  honour  and  the  pain  of  giving  up  the  life  of 
probity  and  good  works  which,  as  M.  Madeleine,  the 
returned  convict  has  led  for  years.  Every  one  has  read 
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Les  Miserable:,  and  every  one  wishes  to  see  the  person¬ 
ages  of  the  drama  living  and  breathing  as  it  were,  and 
going  through  those  well-remembered  heart-stirring 
scenes  so  finely  depicted  by  the  poet’s  pen.  And  now 
they  are  most  strikingly  rendered  by  the  Hite  of  Pari¬ 
sian  actors,  and  the  mise-en-scene  adds  to  the  general 
effect,  so  that  the  success  of  the  drama  is  sure  to  be  as 
lasting  as  it  has  been  brilliant  from  the  first. 

There  has  not  yet  appeared  anything  in  the  new 
fashions  borrowed  in  any  way  from  this  drama,  which, 
indeed,  is  not  one  of  those  plays  in  which  toilettes  are 
an  important  item.  Less  masterful  works  leave  their  names 
— ephemeral  as  fashion  itself — to  someof  the  new  models. 
Thus  we  have  the  Petit  Due  hat  and  the  Niniche  capote. 

The  Petit  Due  hat  is  of  black  and  gold  straw.  It  is 
somewhat  Watteau  in  shape,  oval  crown,  and  slanted 
brim  turned  up  on  one  side,  with  a  large  cluster  of 
flowers  under  the  edge.  The  crown  is  generally 
trimmed  round  with  black  or  dark  velvet,  draped  in 
folds  forming  a  bow  at  the  side,  in  which  is  fastened 
a  curled  feather,  which  is  turned  up  over  the  crown. 

The  Niniehe  capote  is  very  small  and  close-fitting, 
of  chip  or  crinoline,  trimmed  all  round  with  a  volu¬ 
minous  wreath  of  small  flowers,  such  as  forget-me- 
nots,  buttercups,  daisies,  lilies  of  the  valley,  or  tiny 
pompon  roses,  mixed  with  moss  and  foliage.  The 
wreath  becomes  wider  at  the  top.  There  is  no  other 
trimming  but  a  cluster  of  flowing  loops  of  double- 
faced  satin  or  faille  ribbon  at  the  back. 

Besides  these  there  is  the  Breton  hat,  mushroom¬ 
shaped,  of  black  or  coloured  straw,  with  ribbons 
arranged  in  bows  on  the  top  and  at  the  back,  and 
continued  into  strings  tied  in  front.  A  cluster  of  varied 
flowers  is  placed  in  front. 

The  Norman  bonnet  of  black  straw,  with  somewhat 
peaked  crown  and  high  border,  quite  unique  in  shape, 
with  one  large  bow  in  front  and  another  at  the  back, 
to  both  of  which  is  added  a  spray  of  flowers  and  foliage. 
In  black  straw  this  looks  well  with  pale  blue  ribbons, 
crimson  poppies,  and  sprays  of  wild  oats. 

The  Sarah  Bernhardt  bonnet  has  a  double  border, 
and  is  trimmed  with  several  rows  of  loops  of  ribbon, 
double-faced,  of  two  colours,  and  a  cluster  of  flowers 
in  front.  It  has  double  strings  tied  together  in  a  double 
bow  in  front. 

As  a  rule  bonnets  are  small  this  spring,  close-fitting, 
and  very  much  trimmed  on  the  top. 

To  the  models  above  described  we  may  add  a  Croizette 
capote  of  moss-green  silk,  with  three  narrow  ruches  of 
three  shades  of  green  round  the  border.  In  front  cluster 
of  three  roses,  one  greenish  white,  one  blush  pink,  and 
one  crimson,  in  brown  tinted  foliage,  concealing  the 
stem  of  a  feather  which  is  curled  round  the  crown. 
The  feather  is  of  a  dark  shade  of  moss  green.  Narrow 
ruching  of  tulle  illusion  inside  the  edge.  Strings  of 
double-faced  ribbon  of  two  shades  of  green. 

A  diadem  capote  of  yellow  and  black  fancy  straw, 
edged  with  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  double-faced 
satin  ribbon,  black  and  yellow,  the  latter  showing  round 
the  edges.  This  ribbon  is  arranged  in  a  crown  of  loops, 
with  tips  of  black  feathers  tipped  with  gold.  The 
strings  are  tied  at  the  side. 


And  a  sporting  hat  of  maroon  straw,  bell-shaped, 
with  narrow  brim,  with  scarf  of  maroon  velvet  twisted 
round,  with  a  golden  pheasant’s  head  and  tail  at  the 
side. 

There  are  also  exquisitely  pretty  bonnets  with  border, 
cro  .vn,  and  curtain  entirely  composed  of  flowers  suitable 
to  wear  at  weddings,  summer  fetes,  and  concerts. 

Tne  extreme  simplicity  adopted  in  hairdressing  by 
English  ladies  has  not  been  altogether  followed  in  Paris, 
but  certain  it  is  that  coiffures  are  much  less  voluminous, 
and  that  much  less  artificial  hair  is  now  worn  by 
ladies. 

For  the  daytime  the  hair  is  worn  either  in  waved 
bandeaux  or  perfectly  smooth  ;  one,  a  Ij  jolie  femme,  a 
plaited  coronet  is  placed  very  far  back  upon  the  head, 
and  one  or  two  more  plaits  form  a  catogan  at  the  back. 
For  the  evening  light  puffs  superposed  are  more  elegant 
than  plaits. 

Ball  coiffures  are  a  perfect  feuillis  of  finger- puffs 
and  short  frizzed  curls  impossible  to  describe.  They 
differ  from  those  of  last  year  in  that  the  lung  anglaise 
curls  are  now  gone  out  of  fashion.  The  front  hair, 
waved  or  frizzed,  is  now  very  low  over  the  forehead. 
Detached  flowers  or  small  sprays  called  piquets,  are 
used  in  preference  to  wreaths  or  large  clusters.  Large 
tortoiseshell,  gold,  or  silver  headed  pins  are  added  here 
and  there  unsparingly.  Flowers  and  butterflies  of  gold 
or  silver  filigree  are  also  very  fashionable  for  evening 
coiffures,  and  appear  likewise  upon  very  dressy 
bonnets. 

Young  girls  frequently  adopt  the  Niuou  coiffure  of 
short  fluffy  curls,  fastened  with  bands  of  coloured 
ribbon,  of  gold  or  silver.  Others  prefer  the  very  short 
smooth  bandeau  and  heavy  plait  or  torsade.  A  mixed 
style  consists  of  frisure  in  front,  with  the  hair  brushed 
off  from  the  temples,  and  a  plaited  catogan  at  the 
back. 

Coiffures  in  pure  Grecian  style  are  adopted  by  those 
who  can  boast  of  a  perfectly-formed  classical  head — no 
others,  however,  should  attempt  so  trying  a  coiffure. 

In  hairdressing,  more  than  in  any  other  deparment  of 
la  toilette,  each  lady  should  consult  her  own  style  of 
face  and  figure,  her  age,  the  shape  of  her  head,  and  the 
tout  ensemble  of  her  toilette  and  surroundings. 

For  the  morning  a  simple  style  is  in  far  better  taste 
than  a  more  elaborate  one.  Very  coquettish  caps  have 
lately  become  fashionable  in  Paris.  A  small  Indian 
silk  kerchief  twisted  into  a  crown,  a  lace  border,  bow 
of  ribbon  or  spray  of  flowers,  make  up  dainty  coiffures, 
all  the  charm  of  which  consists  in  their  dainty  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Spring  costumes  offer  every  variety  of  the  Princess 
dress  ;  polonaise  and  coat  bodice  and  new  modifications 
of  the  same  appear  every  day. 

One  of  the  favourite  models  is  the  Dona  Sol  dress. 
There  is  an  under-skirt,  cut  round  without  any  train 
and  kilted  ;  an  upper-skirt  or  tunic  forms  a  train  behind  ; 
it  is  short  and  slashed  in  front,  forming  points  remain¬ 
ing  apart  about  four  inches  from  the  edge,  and  show¬ 
ing  the  kilted  under-skirt.  The  basque  bodice  is  of  the 
closely-clinging  style,  long-waisted,  with  the  basque 
long  and  round,  simply  piped  at  the  edges.  The  front 
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and  back  of  the  bodice,  the  facings  on  the  sleeves  and 
pockets,  are  trimmed  with  Breton  embroidery  or  braid. 
Aiguillette  bows  of  narrow  ribbon  are  added  down  the 
front.  This  dress  can  be  made  of  fancy  and  plain 
woollen  material,  or  of  wool  and  silk  combined.  The 
train  is  gathered  on  each  side  at  the  seams  so  as  to 
give  it  the  fulness  required  ;  the  fronts  of  the  tunic  are 
quite  plain. 

Another  is  the  bouillonne  dress,  which  is  suitable  for 
silk  materials  or  very  fine  cashmere.  The  front  part  is 
cut  Princess  fashion,  and  trimmed  all  the  way  down 
lengthways  with  small  bouillons  or  puffings.  There  are 
four  puffings  upon  the  bodice,  and  two  more  are  added 
on  either  side  upon  the  skirt,  making  eight  in  all.  The 
bodice,  plain  at  the  back  and  sidepieces,  is  cut  away 
over  the  hips,  coat  fashion,  and  continued  behind  into  a 
long  train,  pleated  across  and  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
with  two  flutings  and  a  double  pinked-out  ruche,  above 
which  again  comes  a  beaded  passementerie  ornament, 
which  is  continued  up  the  skirt  on  each  side  of  the 
puffings,  and  also  round  the  edge  of  the  plain  part  of 
the  bodice.  The  sleeves  are  long  and  tight,  the  upper 
part  puffed,  the  under  part  plain  ;  facings  trimmed  with 
beaded  passementerie.  Band  and  frill  round  the  throat. 

Again,  another  way  of  making  up  a  Princess  dress  is 
with  a  long  tablier  arranged  in  smooth  pleats  across, 
and  finished  at  the  bottom  with  two  closely-pleated 
flutings.  At  the  sides  wide  lappets  called  panneaux  are 
added  on,  and  form,  as  it  were,  facings  framing  in  the 
train,  which  is  very  long,  and  twice  caught  up  with 
invisible  stitches.  High  bodice  and  long  sleeves,  to  wear 
with  Louis  XIII.  collar  and  cuffs  of  old  point  or  guipure. 

For  indoor  costume  a  dress  of  cashmere  and  faille  is 
made  thus  :  in  front  plastron  and  tablier  formed  of 


crossway  bands  of  marine  blue  silk,  piped,  and  put  on 
over  cashmere  of  the  same  colour.  Small  turned-down 
collar  of  faille.  Round  the  foot  of  the  skirt  a  deep 
double  fluting  of  the  same.  The  cashmere  dress  opens 
to  show  this  tablier  and  plastron,  and  is  edged  round 
with  jet-beaded  passementerie.  The  back  of  the  bodice 
is  trimmed  in  the  same  way  as  the  front  down  to  about 
the  depth  of  an  ordinary  jacket  bodice  ;  from  this  point 
the  cashmere  is  draped  in  puffs  and  finished  in  a  long 
and  wide-spreading  train.  A  sash  of  wide  blue  faille  is 
fastened  over  the  train.  It  is  trimmed  round  the  edge 
with  two  flutings  of  cashmere,  headed  with  a  pinked- 
out  ruche  of  the  marine  blue  faille.  The  sleeves  are 
plain  on  the  outside,  and  striped  with  silk  upon  the  inside. 

On  the  right  side  there  is  a  pocket  trimmed  with 
flutings  and  ruches,  finished  with  flowing  loops  of  ribbon. 

A  simplemodel  for  a  home  toilette  is  the  open  cashmere 
dress  with  the  front  of  shirred  taffetas  or  foulard,  with 
no  trimming  beyond  flowing  loops  of  ribbon  upon  the 
pockets  and  at  the  throat  and  wrists. 

We  conclude  this  long  list  of  new  toilettes  for  the  month 
by  the  description  of  a  very  handsome  dinner  or  evening 
dress.  The  dress  itself,  cut  in  the  Princess  shape,  is  of 
black  grosgrain  silk,  with  a  plastron  tablier  of  pale 
salmon-coloured  satin,  covered  with  rich  silk  embroidery 
in  a  delicate  pattern  of  soft-hued  flowers,  relieved  by 
very  fine  outlines  of  crimson  and  gold.  The  plastron 
is  cut  low  and  square  at  the  top,  with  a  trimming  of 
white  crepe  lisse,  and  a  border  of  point  lace  turned  down 
over  the  black  grosgrain  silk.  A  turned-down  collar 
in  the  Mary  Stuart  shape  goes  round  the  neck,  and  the 
Duchess  sleeves  are  finished  from  the  elbow  with  revers 
of  embroidered  satin,  a  border  of  point  lace  and  frilling 
of  crepe  lisse. 


MORNING  SONG  IN  SPRING. 

'OW  beauteous,  how  lovely,  is  everything  here  ! 
j  The  sun  on  the  hill-side,  the  shade  on  the  weir ; 

_ I  Where  through  the  bright  crystal  the  fishes  are  seen. 

Where  wave  o’er  the  water  the  alder-trees  green. 

How  glow  the  bright  meadows  with  young  verdure  new  ! 
How  fresh  bloom  the  flow’rets  bespangled  with  dew  ! 

The  berry  already  is  blushing  in  red  ; 

The  wheat-ear  is  smiling  with  promise  of  bread. 

The  slender  birch  waves  in  the  whispering  grove ; 

The  blackberry  twineth  the  rockstone  above  ; 

The  honey-bee  hums  as  he  swiftly  speeds  on  ; 

The  frog’s  voice  is  drowned  in  the  lark’s  sweeter  tone. 

How  beauteous,  how  lovely  do  all  things  appear  ! 

The  waterfall’s  murmur,  the  shade  on  the  weir. 

On  all  sides  around  us  pure  joys  are  unfurled. 

To  light  with  their  radiance  our  path  through  the  world. 
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261. — UOBE  DE  ClIAMUBE. 

This  inodul  is  iu  grey  damasse'.  The  front  is  wide,  without  pleats  ; 
the  back  is  made  to  fit  tiglitly  to  the  figure.  A  very  wide  bias  of  blue 
velvet  trims  the  edge  of  the  skirt.  Two  siiuare  pockets,  with 
revers  of  blue  velvet.  Collar  and  deep  cufls  of  velvet  to  match. 
Frill  of  lace  round  neck  and  wrists . 

262. — Toilette  fob  Yopng  Lady. 

This  model  is  of  the  Princess  form,  opening  iu  front  iu  a  8<£uarc 
then  opening  all  the  way  down  over  a  plastron  of  the  same  stuff, 
with  revers  drawn  back  and  fastened  by  bows  on  the  train,  which 
is  covered  with  small  Hounees.  The  tablier  of  the  plastron  is  orna¬ 
mented  at  the  lower  edge  by  three  small  plisses  placed  one  above 
the  other,  the  upper  one  being  slightly  bias  and  headed  by  three 
small  bouillonnes.  The  sleeve  is  very  tight  and  bouillouno  length¬ 
wise,  with  double  cull'. 

263. — Flaxnel  I)k.\webs. 

This  model  is  fastened  round  the  knee  by  an  embroidered  band 
and  festooned  frill,  trimmed  with  torchon  lace. 

264. — Baby’s  Shoe. 

In  dimity,  with  rosettes  and  trimming  in  embroidered  nainsook. 

265. — Baby’s  Chemise. 

Baby’s  chemise  in  batiste.  The  opening  is  sipiare-cut,  and  trimmed 
with  Valenciennes  simulating  revers. 

266.— CE.IVAT. 

Cravat  of  blue  grosgrain  ribbon  six  inches  wide,  pointed  at  the 
ends,  and  edged  with  deep  lace.  Above  the  lace  a  sijuare  of  black 
net,  embroidered  with  blue  chenille  and  with  moonlight  beads. 

'  267. — New  Tie. 

Cravat  of  cream-coloured  grosgrain  ribbon,  edged  with  lace,  and 
trimmed  with  cardinal  red  plush,  lined  with  cream  colour. 

268.  — Moiixing  Cap. 

Morning  cap  of  organdi.  The  shape  is  round.  The  brim  is 
tight,  and  trimmed  with  a  double  frill  of  Valenciennes,  with  band  of 
blue  ribbon  in  the  centre.  This  trimming  forms  a  small  curtain  at 
the  back,  and  is  there  trimmed  with  bows  of  ribbon. 

269.  — New  Collab. 

Collar  of  fine  lawn,  with  open  hem  and  border  of  guipure  lace. 
Bound  the  neck  a  stand-up  frill  of  guipure.  Bows  and  ends  of 
dark  blue  grosgrain  ribbon  to  fasten  it. 

270.  — Lady’s  Boot. 

High  black  kid  boot,  bordereil  with  astrachan.  Double  row  of 
buttons  and  cords  down  the  front. 

271.  — Baby’s  Bib. 

This  model  is  in  the  form  of  a  pelerine,  and  is  fastened  round  the 
waist  by  a  baud  tied  behind.  The  whole  bib  and  band  are  braided 
and  festooned  with  embroidery. 

272.  — Baby’s  Boot. 

Baby’s  boot  in  puiui?,  with  embroidery,  and  bows  of  ribbon  to 
fasten  it. 

273. — Child’s  Chemise. 

Chemise  for  little  girl  in  fine  linen ;  the  sijuarc  opening  round  the 
shoulders  and  the  sleeves  are  ornamented  by  festoons  and  holes  of 
embroidery. 

274  and  275. — Collab  axd  Ccff. 

Collar  and  cuff  of  pleated  erepe  lisse,  trimmed  with  tlark  red 
satin  ribbon. 

276.  — Ball  Dbess. 

Ball  dress  of  green  faille,  covered  with  white  gauze;  the  front  is 
ornamented  witli  a  high  plisse ;  the  train  is  surrounded  by  two 
flounces  of  gauze,  pleated  and  headed  by  rich  embroidery.  Polo¬ 
naise  of  gauze  decollete  fastening  diagonally,  embroidered  trimming 
round  all  the  borders.  Short  puffed  sleeves,  finished  by  a  pliss^. 

277.  — New  Boot. 

High  double-soletl  boot  of  strong  black  leather,  scalloped  and 
buttoned  at  the  side. 

278. — Necklet. 

Necklet  and  pendant  of  black  ribbon  velvet,  with  rosette  and 
diamonds  of  fine  steel  beads. 

279. — Toilettes  de  Pbomenade. 

i .  Costume  Priucesse  in  lilac  silk.  The  front  is  buttoned  down 
to  meet  the  folds,  and  is  edged  with  lace  of  a  greyish  shade,  forming 


a  fichu,  and  terminating  at  right  side  of  waist.  Two  large  scarves 
trimmed  with  grey  lace,  are  placed  on  the  tablier  iu  bias  folds  one, 
above  the  other ;  they  both  proceed  from  the  seam  at  left  side,  and 
finish  off  at  opposite  side.  Double  plisse  of  silk  at  lower  edge 
of  front;  train  gathered  in  by  means  of  running  strings.  The 
sleeve  has  plisses  and  lace.  Puffing  of  silk  and  lace  at  elbow. 
Black  straw  bonnet;  diadem  of  violet  velvet  and  lilacs.  Black 
feathers. 

2.  Costume  of  rose-coloured  poplin,  for  a  little  girl  of  five.  Prin¬ 
cess  shape.  Scalloped  edge,  with  deep  llouiiee  of  rose-coloured 
cashmere.  The  scallojis  are  bound  with  white  galloon,  and  trimmed 
with  ivory  buttons.  Brandebourgs  of  white  galloon,  with  buttons. 
Sleeves  to  correspond.  Straw  hat,  rose-coloured  ribbon,  green 
wing. 

28c. — COXFIB-MATIOX  DBE33E3. 

1.  Costume  iu  fine  black  cloth,  for  little  boy.  White  waistcoat. 
Ojicn  jacket,  fastened  iu  the  centre  of  the  chest  by  a  double  button. 
White  cravat,  and  bow  of  ribbon  round  the  sleeve. 

2.  Costume  in  white  muslin,  for  little  girl.  Princess  robe,  trimmed 
with  groups  of  little  ple.its  ;  sash  of  ribbon  tieil  behind,  liuche  of 
white  crepe  lisse  round  neck  and  sleeves. 

3.  Costume  of  white  muslin.  Skirt,  with  short  train,  mounted 
with  hollow  pleats,  forming  a  fan  at  the  lower  edge.  Bodice,  with 
plain  shoulder-piece,  laced  up  the  back.  Sash  of  ribbon  tied  behind. 
Cap  of  white  net  with  full  soft  crown.  Veil  a  la  juive  of  muslin 
same  as  the  dress. 

4.  Costume  in  mastic  faille,  for  young  married  lady.  Skirt,  with 
train,  trimmed  with  pleated  fiounces ;  the  two  uiiper  ones  are  cut 
out  in  festoons.  These  are  headed  by  an  open  heading  of  passe¬ 
menterie.  Polonaise  trimmed  with  similar  passemeUberie.  This 
garment  is  tieil  back,  and  falls  on  the  skirt  in  a  long  train.  Bonnot 
of  grey  straw  ;  the  brim  is  lined  with  a  Ixmillounee  of  blue  silk. 
Grey  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  bonnet,  and  blue  ribbons  round  the 
crown,  tied  behind. 

281. — Lady’s  Cap. 

Cap  arranged  out  of  a  sipiare  of  mull  muslin,  edged  with  deep 
lace,  over  a  foundation  of  white  stilfened  net.  Bows  and  loops  of 
pale  tilleul  gi-osgrain  riblwn  above  the  lace  in  front  and  in  long 
ends  at  the  back. 

282. — Home  Dbes3E3. 

Fig.  I.  Costume  of  grey  wool  material  for  a  little  girl  of  five  years 
old.  The  lower  edge  of  the  I’riucess  dress  is  ornamented  with  a  Hounce 
put  on  in  large  pleats.  At  the  back  there  is  a  sash  of  caronbier 
silk.  The  pocket,  cull's,  &c.,  are  edged  with  a  piping  of  the 
same. 

Fig.  2.  Costume  of  light  grey  cloth.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with 
flounee  same  as  dress,  and  bias  of  navy  blue.  Polonaise,  with  strings 
of  blue  down  the  back,  and  edged  with  two  bands  of  blue  round  the 
tunic,  which  is  raised  in  a  pulf,  and  then  falls  in  a  sijuare  end  on 
the  train.  The  neck  is  trimmed  with  a  turned-down  collar  of  blue 
and  grey  alternately.  The  pocket  and  cull's  are  made  with  a  (inilliu"' 
of  grey  and  revers  of  blue. 

2S3. — Bow  FOB  THE  Neck. 

'riiis  model  is  of  green  satin  edged  with  Valenciennes.  A  buckle 
of  gold  with  fringe  of  seijuins  ornaments  this  bow  in  the  centre. 

284. — Mobniko  Cap  ix  Naixsook. 

The  sides  form  revers ;  the  crown  completely  covers  the  hair,  'fhe 
whole  cap  is  trimmed  round  with  fine  torchon  lace  and  bronze 
ribbon. 

•  284*. — Lady’s  Fichf. 

Plastron  fichu  of  moss.green  faille,  with  binding  of  pale  pink. 
A  handsome  white  blonde  edges  this  plastron.  A  rose  is  placed  on 
the  left  side ;  anil  another,  with  trail  of  foliage,  fastens  the  fichu  in 
front. 

285. — Home  Dress. 

Costume  of  bourrette  and  brown  faille.  Skirt  of  faille,  with  short 
train  surrounded  by  two  pleated  flounces  surmounted  by  bias  bands 
of  bourrette.  Polonaise  fastened  in  front  with  buttons  to  match, 
which  end  at  the  top  of  the  draperies  ornamenting  this  portion. 
The  back  at  the  lower  jiart  is  formed  in  two  poutt's  and  falls  on  the 
train;  a  narrow  bias  fold  of  faille  etlges  the  garment.  Plisses  of 
faille  at  the  bottom  of  the  sleeve,  with  double  culf  of  bourrette  and 
faille.  Lingerie,  plisses,  linen,  and  Valenciennes. 
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286. — Novelty  in  Stationery — Menu  Cards, 


•Penwiper 
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502. — Border  in  Cross  Stitch. 
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186. — XOVELTT  IN  StATIONEET. 

JIpeu  place  paper,  tinted  outside  with  blue  to  form  a  tent.  Inside 
lines  printed  for  the  bill  of  fare. 

187.— Coed  and  Tassels. 

Cord  and  tassels  in  ])asscmcntcrie  of  two  shades  of  brown  silk, 
with  dropiHTS  and  tassels. 

288.  — Detail  of  298. 

289.  — Detail  of  298. 

290. — Monogbam. 

To  be  embroidered  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch  with  white  and 
coloured  thread. 

291. — Papee-Baskf.t. 

Basket  of  black  polishcil  cane,  ornamented  with  gold  studs,  and 
lined  with  blue  taffetas.  In  front  is  a  medallion  of  cream-coloured 
moir^j  antique  embroidered  in  bright-coloured  silk.  This  can  be 
rcplace<l  by  cretonne  embroidery  if  desired.  Bows  of  blue  taffetas 
ribbon  are  then  tied  on  the  cane. 

292. — Monogbam. 

Monogram  worked  in  satin  and  plain  overcast  stitch,  with  white 
and  coloured  thread. 

293. — Detail  of  295. 

294. — New  Design  in  Ceoss  Stitch. 

Design  to  be  embroidered  over  canvas  in  cross  stitch  on  batiste  or 
lawn. 

295. — Penwipee. 

Penwiper  with  lambrequin  of  black  cloth  worked  with  double 
thread  of  maize  and  blue  silk  in  point  russe  and  buttonhole  stitch. 
The  penwiper  has  also  a  niching  of  black  cloth  worked  in  the  same 
colours,  and  studded  with  blue  silk  buttons. 

296. — Ball  Pbogbamme,  &c. 

Ball  programme  on  miniature  fan  of  white  glace  paper,  lined 
with  gold  arabesques. 

!Menu.  Banner- shaped  bill  of  fare,  with  transverse  space  for  the 
name  of  the  guest. 

Envelopes  painted  in  Chinese  and  other  styles,  on  pale  green  and 
fancy  paper. 

297. — Coed  and  Tassels  to  Loop  Back  Cuetains. 

Cord  and  tassels  in  passementerie  of  claret -coloured  silk,  with 
droppers  and  tassels  to  correspond. 

298.  — Teat  foe  Cigae-Ash. 

Tray  of  gold  bronze,  w  ith  lambrequin  of  blue  taffetas,  of  which 
the  pattern  is  given  in  illustration  289.  The  applique  design  is  cut 
out  of  brown  perforated  cardboard,  and  sewn  on  with  brown  and 
gold-coloured  silk.  Tlicre  is  also  a  feather  stitching  of  green,  and 
chain  stitching  of  blue  filoselle.  The  grelots  are  of  blue  spun  silk. 

299.  — Imitation  Old  Point. 

Transfer  on  to  fine  Brussels  net  the  design  given  in  illustration, 
and  go  over  the  outlines  with  fine  guipure  cord.  The  veinings  of 
the  leaves  are  also  put  in  with  fine  cord.  The  wheels  and  lace 
stitches  are  then  made  with  very  fine  lace  thread.  Thg  design  is 
copied  from  a  fine  siwcimcn  of  real  point  lace. 

300. — Baby’s  Shoe. 

Baby’s  shoe  of  pale-blue  grosgrain  silk,  lined  and  wadded.  The 
shoe  is  cut  in  square  tabs  at  the  side,  edged  with  flat  blue  silk 
braid,  and  fitted  with  buttons  to  fasten.  In  front  rosettes  and 
tassels  of  similar  braid.  A  pleated  frill  of  white  lace  round  the 
upper  edge  and  under  the  tabs. 

301. — Boedee  foe  Dbesses,  &c. 

Applique  and  Point  Busse. 

Ground  of  grey  cloth.  The  curved  lines  are  applied  with  black 
ribbon  velvet,  edged  with  gold  soutache  sewn  on  with  black  silk, 
the  leaves  with  olive-green  and  black  velvet,  veined  with  red  and 
olive-green  purse  silk. 

302. — Detail  op  295. 

303. — Bobdee  in  Cross  Stitch. 

Border  in  cross  stitch  with  coloured  and  white  wool. 

304.— Glove-Box. 

Box  of  cardboard  and  frame  of  gilt  bronze.  Tlie  inside  is  lined 

with  scented  wadding,  and  the  outside  covered  with  puffings  of  blue 


satin.  On  the  lid  is  a  medallion  embroidered  according  to  illustra¬ 
tion  307.  Tlie  medallion  is  cut  out  of  white  cloth,  lined  with  blue 
silk  brocade ;  the  design  is  cut  out  of  the  cloth,  and  the  outlines 
sewn  round  with  gold  cord  and  yellow  silk.  The  cross  stitch  and 
point  russe  is  embroidered  with  blue  silk.  The  rest  of  the  em¬ 
broidery  is  worked  in  satin,  overcast,  chain,  and  knotted  stitch  in 
blue,  olive-green,  and  yellow'  silk.  The  sewing  on  of  the  work  is 
hidden  by  the  silk  cord.  Fine  bronze  chains  and  halls  finish  off 
the  box. 

305, — Bow. 

Bow  arranged  with  pale  blue  satin  ribbon  and  an  olive-green  silk 
braid  with  flossed  edges,  and  embroidery  of  pale  blue. 

306. — Boeder  foe  Towels. 

'Tlie  design  is  intended  to  be  embroidered  over  canvas  in  cross 
stitch,  the  canvas  threads  being  afterwards  withdrawn. 

307. — Detail  of  304. 

308. — Bobdee  fob  Antimacassabs. 

Holbein  Stitch  and  Vienna  Cross  Stitch. 

This  design  is  worked  in  linen  Java  canvas  with  red  thread  and 
gold  spangles  sewn  on  with  black  thread. 

309. — Bow  foe  the  IIaib. 

Bow  of  pink  satin,  with  humming-bird  and  Brazilian  beetle. 
Spray  of  grasses  in  front. 

310. — Design  foe  Antimacassab. 

Ground  of  grey  linen  canvas,  embroidered  in  Vienna  cross  stitch 
with  blue  thread  of  two  shades  and  with  red  thread. 

31 1. — Design  foe  Embeoideet  on  Net. 

To  be  worked  with  glace'  thread  on  black  filoselle  and  white  or 
black  ground. 

312. — Necklet  and  Ceoss. 

Necklet  and  cross  in  alternate  leaf  and  rosette  pattern  of  brown 
enamel,  studded  with  sapphirine. 

313  to  315. — Needle-Book. 

Needle-book  of  pale  pink  jwrforatcd  cardboard  cut  out  in  the 
centre.  Illustration  315  shows  the  applique  design,  which  is  cut 
out  of  a  still  paler  shade,  and  sewn  on  in  plain,  cross,  and  Smyrna 
stitch  with  claret  and  coral  filoselle.  The  centre  is  underlaid  with 
black  satin,  on  which  the  design  given  in  illustration  314  has  been 
worked  in  cross  stitch  over  canvas  with  split  filoselle.  The  colours 
used  arc  2  shades  red,  2  shades  olive  and  white.  The  book  is  then 
fitted  with  flannel  leaves,  scalloped  and  edged  with  claret-coloured 
silk. 

314  and  315. — Details  of  313. 

316. — Toilette-Cushion. 

Embroidery. 

Oblong-shaped  cushion,  covered  with  alternate  graduated  sections 
of  blue  and  white  satin,  and  lined  with  blue  satin.  The  blue  satin 
is  arranged  in  folds,  bound  with  white  satin  and  white  silk  cord 
the  latter  being  twisted  into  a  rosette  in  the  centre.  The  white 
satin  is  embroidered  according  to  [design.  After  transferring  the 
pattern,  work  the  blossoms  in  chain  stitch  and  point  russe  with 
lilac,  cream,  and  2  shades  of  coral  floss  silk,  the  stamina  being 
embroidered  with  yellow  and  the  calices  with  olive  green.  Round 
the  outer  edge  a  border  of  white  ostrich  feather. 

317. — Detail  of  319. 

318.— Monogeam. 

Monogram  for  washing  materials,  to  be  worked  in  satin,  plain, 
and  overcast  stitch  with  white  and  coloured  threads. 

3 1 9. — Woek-Basket. 

Embroidery. 

Shallow  open  basket  of  wieker-work,  lacquered  in  grey  and  gold. 
In  each  corner  are  pockets  of  wicker-work  fitted  with  bags  of  blue 
satin.  A  leaf -patterned  niching  of  blue  satin  ribbon  is  sewm  round 
the  edge  of  the  basket.  Illustration  317  gives  the  design  for  the 
embroidery  of  the  strips  of  white  cloth  which  line  the  inside  of  the 
basket.  It  is  worked  with  blue  silk  in  satin  stitch  and  point  russe. 

320. — Monogeam. 
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But  who  can  paint 


Like  nature  ?'* 

fHO  can  they  be  who  use  the  numberless 
deceptions  provided  by  the  Rachels  of 
the  day  ?  "Who  has  time  in  these  ex¬ 
press-speed  days  to  spend  on  their 
appearance  so  many  hours  daily  as  such 
numerous  contrivances  must  necessitate  ? 
II  To  busy  people  who  find  the  day  too  short 
by  half,  or  more,  for  the  business  that  has 
Ig  to  be  compressed  into  its  twelve  hours,  it 
seems  impossible  that  any  thinking  being 
tan  be  found  who  devotes  the  precious 
morning  hours  to  the  (presumably)  laborious 
processes  of  transmuting  their  red  hair  into 
paly  gold,  turning  their  grey  whiskers  back  to  their 
original  colour,  covering  their  manufactured  golden  hair 
with  “  sunny  rays,’’  doctoring  their  already  medicated 
eyebrows,  and  in  other  ways  practising  the  art  of  getting 
up  the  countenance.  To  the  ordinary  vision,  even  the 
most  artful  of  these  artifices  is  patent  at  a  glance.  Thus 
the  labour  of  hours  is  ineffective  in  its  principal  aim. 
As  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  fact,  I  may  mention 
a  little  occurrence  that  took  place  in  London  last  week 
at  a  principal  theatre.  A  lady  who  was  seated  in  a 
private  box  attracted  much  attention,  occasioned  by  the 
extreme  beauty  of  her  hair  and  complexion.  A  group 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  an  opposite  box  were  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  artificiality  or  otherwise  of  these 
charms.  Those  who  believed  in  their  genuineness 
were  desillusiotmes  most  completely  when  they  met  the 
brilliant  lady  at  the  door  of  the  theatre  on  going  out. 
The  disgust  felt  by  those  who  had  admired  her  at  a 
distance  when  they  discovered  her  electro-plate  was 
far  more  enduring  than  the  fleeting  impression  made 
by  her  on  those  who  did  not  discover  the  imposture. 
Thus  her  triumph  was  short-lived,  and  what  had  it 
cost  ?  An  immensely  inadequate  expenditure  of  time, 
trouble,  and  thought ;  certain  injury,  more  or  less,  to 
her  health  ;  a  Nemesis  lurking  in  the  future  waiting  to 
claim  a  huge  percentage  from  those  same  good  looks 
that  had  been  diligently  enhanced  for  a  few  hours  ;  and 
worse  than  all,  a  most  deadly  injury  to  her  self-respect, 
and  consequently  her  whole  better  nature. 

Reflect,  young  ladies,  when  in  an  idle  hour  you  are 
tempted  to  try  the  effect  of  a  little  kohol  in  the  eye,  a 
little  gold-dust  on  the  hair,  a  little  patent  bloom  on  the 
cheek,  or  a  little  artificial  fire  in  the  glance — reflect 
that  these  things  grow  upon  us  unconsciously,  and  that 
we  soon  cease  to  see  ourselves,  even  in  the  usual  modi¬ 
fied  way,  as  we  are.  A  little  more  is  added  every  day, 
the  difference  imperceptible  to  ourselves  but  not  to 
others.  The  red  becomes  redder,  the  white  whiter. 


Tuomson. 

and  what  was  begun  in  half-jest  becomes  a  ghastly 
parody  of  Nature’s  softened  tint  and  graduated  effects, 
and  ends  in  too  real,  too  sad  earnest. 

I  was  in  the  Park  one  day  last  week,  and  was  struck 
by  the  number  of  girls  and  women  who  hoisted  false 
colours — colours  so  glaringly  unnatural  that  no  one  could 
mistake  them  for  Nature’s  soft  tints.  I  am  afraid  the 
poets  are  to  blame,  for  their  praise  of  red  and  white 
may  have  led  to  many  of  the  sins  perpetrated  in  this 
branch  of  most  inartistic  art.  The  Germans  compare 
(very  horribly)  a  good  complexion  to  a  mingling  of 
mtlch  und  bluty  but  any  face  in  which  red  and  white 
are  seen  mixed  in  so  vivid  a  style  as  to  be  compared  to 
milk  and  blood  would  look  terribly  unnatural.  This 
is  the  mistake  made  by  artists  who  work  on  their  own 
faces.  When  Tennyson  said — 

“  Cursed  bo  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the  living  truth,” 

he  may  or  may  not  have  had  paints  and  cosmetics  in 
his  mind,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even  since  the  line 
was  written  the  evil  practice  has  gained  ground  in  our 
bonnie  England. 

To  turn  to  fashions  of  a  less  reprehensible  kind.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  Worth  appears  to  have  decided 
to  abolish  the  Princess  dress,  and  I  suppose  it  is  vain 
to  hope  that  either  Englishwomen  or  Frenchwomen 
will  resist  his  decree.  It  is  certainly  humiliating  to 
reflect  that  the  women  of  two  nations — three,  includ¬ 
ing  America — are  submissive  to  the  nod  of  a  man- 
milliner.  The  Princess  dress  is  as  sensible  and  con¬ 
venient  as  it  is  artistic  and  pretty.  The  weight  being 
suspended  from  the  shoulders  is  in  accordance  with 
sanitary  laws,  and  it  is  too  bad  that  just  as  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  it  it  is  to  be  taken  from  us. 
The  remedy,  however,  is  in  our  own  hands.  The 
fashions  that  have  originated  in  England  have  been 
graceful  and  pretty.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  ordain  our  own  fashions,  and  when  we  find  a 
sensible  and  a  good  one  keep  to  it,  leaving  our  neigh¬ 
bours  on  the  other  side  of  the  “silver  streak’’  to  run 
after  Worth  ? 

The  new  models  shown  at  the  Mourning  Ware¬ 
house  of  Messrs.  W.  C.  Jay  and  Co.,  Regent- 
street,  are  not  so  tightly  tied  back  as  dresses  have 
been  hitherto.  In  good  society  the  tie-back  system  has 
ceased  to  find  favour.  It  is  no  longer  good  style. 
Dresses  are  still  cut  plain  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  but 
are  no  longer  dragged  back  with  strings  or  elastic 
bands.  I  noticed  a  pretty  dress  in  black  Radzmier  silk, 
a  texture  closely  resembling  satin,  but  wearing  much 
better  than  that  material,  which  is  only  suited  to  plain 
folds,  and  cuts  and  crushes  terribly  when  gathered  or 
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draped  in  any  way.  Another  very  pretty  dress  was 
composed  of  silk  covered  with  a  tablier  of  French  lace, 
very  gracefully  draped.  One  of  the  black  silk  costumes 
sold  at  6^  guineas  was  prettily  made,  with  the  sides 
opening  over  a  front  breadth  covered  with  small 
flounces.  Another,  with  a  scarf  trimmed  with  fringe 
draped  across  the  front,  was  also  pretty.  These  ready¬ 
made  costumes  are  in  very  fair  silk,  and  are  very 
convenient  for  those  living  in  the  country  who  want  a 
fashionably-made  dress  from  town.  There  are  endless 
varieties  of  material  to  be  seen  at  this  great  mourning 
warehouse — striped  and  figured  grenadines  for  making- 
up  in  combination  with  silk  or  satin  ;  figured  silk 
broches,  the  flowers  raised  on  a  plain  grenadine  ground. 
This  has  quite  the  effect  of  rich  lace,  the  price  from 
2s.  9d.  per  yard.  There  is  a  very  fair  canvas  grena¬ 
dine  at  Is.  qd.,  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  wool.  All 
wool  and  silk,  the  prices  begin  at  2s.  Zephyrine  is  a 
beautiful  black  material,  soft  and  light,  seventeen  yards 
for  a  guinea.  Double  barege  is  another  new  material, 
very  strong,  and  a  good  black,  sold  at  Is.  qd.  Ready¬ 
made  dresses  of  it  are  sold  at  2i  guineas,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  material  for  the  bodice.  Crepe  des  Indes  is  quite 
an  ideal  texture,  being  soft  and  light,  yet  substantial. 
A  widow  could  wear  this  in  her  earliest  mourning.  It 
is  6s.  a  yard,  wide  width.  Figured  crepe  de  chine  is 
more  expensive,  being  narrow  in  width,  and  6s.  6d. 
the  yard.  Silk  armure  is  both  serviceable  and  pretty. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Sicilienne,  very  fine  and 
soft,  at  qs.  6d.,  and  of  cashmere  serge,  a  good  mate¬ 
rial  for  travelling  costumes,  thirty  inches  wide,  at 
2S.  3d. 

I  have  received  a  packet  of  patterns  from  Messrs. 
Burton  and  Co.,  Wellington,  Somerset,  among 
which  are  several  new  and  pretty  materials.  The  new 
Persian  cashmere,  consisting  of  a  warp  of  bright- 
coloured  silks  on  a  weft  of  neutral-coloured  wool,  is 
particularly  pretty.  The  price  is  but  Is.  Il|d.,  the 
width  twenty-five  inches.  There  is  one  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  orange-red,  pale  blue  and  olive-green,  that  is 
quite  perfect,  the  colours  being  so  deftly  interwoven  as 
to  be  quite  harmonious,  and  not  in  the  least  loud.  The 
new  Wool  Bourrette  Cloth,  at  the  same  price,  is  also  a 
very  nice  material,  and  is  in  all  the  new  soft  colours. 
The  wool  crepena  cashmere  resembles  crepe  de  chine 
in  texture,  but  is  only  is.  8d.  a  yard.  The  colours  are 
beautiful — in  peacock  blues,  sage  greens,  and  bronzes. 
Fine  cashmeres  at  3s.  yd.  are  also  to  be  had  in  these 
colours,  as  w'ell  as  navy  blue,  prune,  pale  blue,  pale 
pink,  dove  colour,  and  myrtle  green.  The  homespuns 
and  tweeds  are  well  worth  examination ;  also  the 
Vienna  beges  and  the  Angora  cloths.  The  new  chintz 
Vienna  is  one  of  the  prettiest  materials  I  have  seen  for 
a  long  time,  consisting  of  a  neutral  ground  of  artistic 
colour,  strewed,  as  it  were,  with  small  dots  and  streaks 
of  colour.  The  effect  is  charming.  It  is  twenty-five 
inches  wide,  and  costs  Is.  3^d.  per  yard.  Messrs. 
Barton  and  Co.’s  new  summer  skirtings  are  also  in 
very  pretty  colours.  The  prettiest  has  a  greenish  grey 
ground,  with  very  narrow  stripes  of  amber  and  crimson. 
The  price  is  2s.  yd.,  and  the  width  forty  inches.  They 
would  make  very  pretty  dresses.  Those  who  like  to 


combine  taste  and  economy  should  send  for  a  pattern- 
book  before  they  choose  their  summer  dresses. 

So  much  for  materials..  As  to  trimmings,  their 
philosophy  is  more  studied  now  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  crinoline,  when,  however,  trimmings  were  more 
displayed  than  they  now  are.  At  that  time  it  was  a 
common  style  to  trim  the  skirt  with  three  rows  of 
fringe  sewed  straight  round  it.  Now,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  canon  of  good  taste  that  fringe  shall  only  be 
placed  where  it  appears  to  depend  from  something,  or 
to  finish  something  off.  Another  favourite  trimming 
in  the  days  of  voluminous  but  plain  skirts  consisted  of 
Vandykes  of  ruching  or  ribbon  stretching  up  and  down 
round  the  whole  dress.  Smaller  Vandykes  ornamented 
the  bodice  and  sleeves.  In  these  days  of  a  better 
“  feeling”  as  regards  dress,  Vandykes  would  be  im¬ 
possible  unless  cut  out  in  the  material  as  a  finish  to  a 
lower  or  upper  skirt.  Ruching,  too,  is  simply  a  head¬ 
ing,  and  would  now  be  considered  as  irrelevant  with¬ 
out  an  accompaniment  of  fringe  or  flouncing — as  a  hedge 
in  the  middle  of  a  field.  Ribbon  was  in  those  days  a 
most  popular  trimming,  sewed  flatly  round  a  skirt. 
The  effect  was  inartistic  in  the  extreme,  except  when, 
as  was  at  times  the  case,  there  was  a  raised  pattern 
upon  it.  The  effect  of  a  broad  green  ribbon  upon  a 
grey  or  white  dress,  or  of  a  blue  ribbon  upon  a  brown 
dress,  was  that  of  a  groove  in  a  straight  road,  and  the 
eye  longed  for  the  relief  of  a  bow  or  a  twist.  Ribbons 
are  now  worn  only  in  bows  or  twists,  or  ends,  which 
give  a  raised  look  that  trimmings  should  always  have, 
instead  of  appearing  to  sink  below  the  surface  of  the 
material  trimmed.  This  is  a  part  of  the  science  of 
ornamentation  that  was  not  recognised  by  dressmakers 
and  dress-wearers  of  fifteen  years  ago.  Yet  we  need 
not  say  “  What  could  be  expected  from  the  patronesses 
of  crinolines,”  for  those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should 
not  throw  stones  ?  and  our  own  tightly-tied  back  dresses 
sometimes  merit  even  a  harsher  word  than  “  inartistic.” 
Also,  the  long  waists  offend  the  artist’s  eye,  and  the 
immensely  long  dresses,  which  even  our  well-trained 
actresses  fail  to  manage  with  grace,  prove,  wherever 
seen,  that  they  were  devised  by  persons  interested  in 
the  consumption  of  material. 

A  train  of  moderate  length  is  very  graceful ;  but 
when  it  is  so  long  that  it  can  only  be  managed  (in  the 
absence  of  a  trainbearer)  by  surreptitious  sideway 
kicks  from  the  wearer,  it  becomes  a  parody  on  true 
grace. 

Even  in  these  days,  when  trimming  is  studied  as  an 
art,  the  mistake  is  made  of  loading  the  train  with 
ornamentation.  A  train  should  never  be  trimmed  but 
with  velvet  or  lace,  and  these  only  round  the  edge  and 
sides  whera  the  train  meets  the  skirt.  Now,  when  a 
girl  has  her  train  hung  on  her  arm  at  a  Drawing-room, 
the  finds  herself  encumbered  with  a  mass  of  pleats, 
frills,  and  folds  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  upper  part 
of  her  dress.  In  the  street  her  dress  is  less  elaborate ; 
but  even  then  she  has  to  seize  in  her  left  hand  a  heavy 
weight  of  trimmings  that  add  in  no  way  to  the  beauty 
of  her  dress,  but  much  to  its  inconvenience. 

The  elaboration  of  trimmings  of  every  kind  just  now 
is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  so  thoroughly 
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studied  the  art.  What  we  do  well  we  like  to  do  often. 
We  can  trim  well,  therefore  we  trim  wherever  we  can. 
But  the  excess  will  bring  with  it  its  own  cure.  The 
reaction  will  speedily  leave  us  shorn  of  flounce,  frill,  or 
furbelow.  They  have  already  disappeared  from  the 
bodices,  and  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  skirt.  Soon 
our  fear  will  be  that  Fashion  will  carry  us  off  into  the 
other  extreme,  and  scarcely  allow  us  a  frill  round  our 
throats  or  a  knot  of  ribbon  at  our  wrists. 

The  pretty  novelties  of  Messrs.  Asser  and 
Sherwxn,  81,  Strand,  will  well  repay  a  visit.  Their 
Guinea  Travelling  Clock,  in  ebonised  case,  is  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  a  present.  The  Blotting  Roller 
is  an  excellent  contrivance  for  rolling  the  blotring  paper 
over  the  paper  instead  of  pressing  it  into  it.  A  variety 
of  useful  articles  are  made  of  alligator  skin,  a  new 


material  pressed  into  the  service.  Their  new  Patent 
Acme  Travelling  Bag  is  made  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  fittings  can  be  removed  in  their  separate  stands  and 
placed  upright  on  a  dressing-table,  thus  leaving  the  bag 
available  for  use  as  an  ordinary  bag.  The  Mother  Ship- 
ton  Inkstand  or  Matchstand  in  olive-wood,  shaped  like  a 
Mother  Shipton  bonnet,  is  very  pretty.  Messrs.  Asser 
and  Sherwin’s  improved  Tennis  Court  Markers  will  be 
found  a  boon  to  lovers  of  that  delightful  game.  The 
Acme  Patent,  price  £l  Is.,  marks  the  courts  with  chalk, 
is  very  simple  and  easily  managed,  avoiding  the  risk  of 
splashing  the  operator  with  whitewash.  Hunt’s  Patent, 
price  I2S.  6d.,  produces  a  clear,  well-defined  lining  by 
running  the  liquid  well  into  the  turf,  so  that  the  marking 
lasts  well,  even  in  wet  weather. 

Humming-Bird. 
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RAISE  and  popularity — how  easily  these 
are  sometimes  given,  and  how  strangely 
they  are  withheld !  Lady  Morgan, 
tj  sprightly,  gay,  and  brilliant,  was  in  her 
itie  the  idol  of  many  a  coterie  and  the  lioness 
of  many  a  drawing-room.  She  and  her  short¬ 
lived  fame  are  almost  forgotten.  Jane  Austen, 
on  the  contrary,  was  never  “  high-placed  in 
hall,  a  welcome  guest.”  Her  life  was  prin¬ 
cipally  spent  in  the  cheerful  obscurity  of 
Steventon  or  Chawton.  During  her  brief  stay 
in  London,  shortly  before  her  death,  she  was 
never  persecuted  by  admirers  or  mobbed  by 
sightseers.  No  one  ever  sought  her  autograph  or  soli¬ 
cited  the  favour  of  painting  her  portrait.  At  the  time 
of  her  death,  the  profits  of  her  four  novels  then  pub¬ 
lished  had  not  amounted  to  seven  hundred  pounds. 
The  opinions  passed  on  her  writings,  which  she  col¬ 
lected  through  ^her  friends  for  her  own  amusement, 
show  plainly  the  low  value  in  which  the  best  story¬ 
teller  of  the  age  was  held  by  ordinary  j'udges.  One 
lady  contemptuously  remarked  that  Mansfield  Park  was 
a  mere  novel ;  another  considered  Sense  and  Sensibility 
and  Pride  and  Prejudice  downright  nonsense.  The 
same  discerning  reader  hoped  to  like  Mansfield  Park 
better ;  having  finished  the  first  volume,  she  hoped 
that  she  had  got  through  the  worst.  Another  did 
not  care  for  Mansfield  Park;  nothing  interesting  in 
the  characters,  language  poor.  One  gentleman  read 
the  first  and  last  chapters  of  Emma,  but  did  not  look 
at  the  rest,  because  he  had  been'  told  that  it  was  not 
interesting.  The  opinions  of  another  gentleman  about 
Emma  were  so  bad  that  they  could  not  be  reported  to 
the  author.  Miss  Austen  had  indeed  a  difficult  task — 
she  had  to  educate  the  public  taste.  Such  tales  of 
horror  as  The  Children  of  the  Abbey  or  The  Romance  of 
the  Forest  were  then  the  fashion,  and  she  had  to  bring 
her  readers  down  to  delicately-coloured  pictures  of 


ordinary  human  beings,  breathing  and  speaking  in 
everyday  life.  Two  articles  in  the  (Quarterly  Review 
show  how  the  judgment  about  her  novels  slowly  ad¬ 
vanced  as  years  went  on.  The  first  reviewer,  in  l8l5» 
found  fault  with  her  minute  detail,  and  declared  that 
such  characters  as  Old  Woodhouse  and  Miss  Bates, 
though  at  first  ridiculous,  soon  became  as  tiresome  in 
fiction  as  in  real  life. 

Six  years  passed ;  Jane  Austen  slept  in  her  quiet 
grave  at  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  now  a  second 
review  in  the  Qiiarterly,  this  time  by  Archbishop 
Whately,  gave  a  very  different  verdict  of  her  powers. 
Her  “  fools”  are  marked  out  for  special  praise.  In 
this  respect  she  is  said  to  show  a  regard  for  character 
hardly  exceeded  by  Shakspeare  himself.  “It  is  no  fool 
that  can  describe  fools  well,  and  those  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  higher  characters  have  often  failed  in  giving 
individuality  to  weaker  ones.”  Those  who  find  Miss 
Austen’s  “  fools”  tiresome  are  told  that  they  must  find 
Twelfth  Night  tiresome  ;  and  the  admirers  of  Wilkie’s 
pictures  or  those  of  the  Dutch  school  are  asked  if 
excellence  of  imitation  may  not  give  attraction  to  homely 
things.  As  to  the  minuteness  of  detail,  so  far  from 
being  a  fault,  it  is  declared  to  be  a  decided  excellence, 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  make  readers  interested  in 
the  characters  described. 

After  this  review  Miss  Austen’s  fame  went  on  in¬ 
creasing  more  and  more.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Diary 
for  1826,  wrote  that  she  had  a  talent  for  describing 
the  feelings  and  involvements  of  ordinary  life  which  is 
the  most  wonderful  he  ever  met  with.  “  The  big 
bow-wow  strain  I  can  do  myself  like  any  one  now 
going,  but  the  exquisite  touch  which  makes  common¬ 
place  things  and  characters  interesting  is  denied  me.” 
Coleridge,  Southey,  Sydney  Smith,  Whewell,  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh,  and  Holland  all  expressed  the  greatest 
admiration  for  Miss  Austen’s  novels.  Clever,  illustrious, 
thinking  men  prize  her  books  most ;  they  find  in  them 
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a  cheerful  repose,  a  freedom  from  effect,  from  violent 
passions,  which  interests  without  exciting.  Some  of 
her  own  sex  did  not  appreciate  her  so  much.  Charlotte 
Bronte  said  she  would  not  care  to  live  with  her  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  their  elegant  but  confined  houses,  and 
Madame  de  Stael,  when  she  was  lent  one  of  her  books, 
wrote  to  say  that  it  was  “  vulgaire,”  the  last  word  that 
could  be  rightly  applied  to  it.  Lord  Macaulay’s  enthusiasm 
about  Miss  Austen  knew  no  bounds.  He  calls  her  a 
womaa  of  whom  England  may  justly  be  proud.  “  All 
her  charaeters,  though  in  a  certain  sense  commonplace, 
are  as  perfectly  discriminated  from  each  other  as  it  they 
were  the  most  eccentric  of  human  beings.  There  are, 
for  example,  four  clergymen,  none  of  whom  we  should 
be  surprised  to  find  in  any  parsonage  in  the  kingdom — 
Mr.  Edward  Ferrars,  Mr.  Henry  Tilney,  Mr.  Edmund 
Bertram,  and  Mr.  Elton.  They  are  all  specimens  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  middle  class,  they  have  all  been 
liberally  educated,  they  are  all  young,  they  are  all  in 
love.  Not  one  of  them  has  a  hobby-horse,  not  one  of 
them  has  a  ruling  passion.  Who  would  not  have 
expected  them  to  be  all  insipid  likenesses  of  each  other  ? 
No  such  thing.  Harpagon  is  not  more  unlike  Jourdain, 
Joseph  Surface  is  not  more  unlike  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger, 
than  every  one  of  Miss  Austen’s  young  divines  to  all 
his  reverend  brethren.  And  this  is  done  by  touches  so 
delicate  as  to  elude  analysis.” 

Last  comes  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes.  In  a  letter  to  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte  he  tells  her  to  beware  of  melodrama,  to 
follow  the  counsel  which  shines  out  of  Miss  Austen’s 
mild  eyes,  and  adds  that  he  would  rather  have  written 
Pride  and  Prejudice  than  any  of  the  Waver  ley  novels. 
“  You  must  learn,”  he  says,  “  to  acknowledge  Miss 
Austen  as  one  of  the  greatest  artists,  one  of  the  greatest 
painters  of  human  character,  and  one  of  the  writers 
with  the  nicest  sense  of  means  to  an  end  that  has  ever 
lived.”  This  is  perhaps  the  deepest  truth  that  has 
ever  been  said  in  her  praise.  Miss  Austen  knew  exactly 
what  she  could  do.  In  vain  did  one  of  her  counsellors 
urge  her  to  write  an  historical  romance  founded  on  the 
House  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  or  to  describe  the  life  and 
character  of  a  clergyman  who  should  be,  like  Beattie’s 
Minstrel, 

“  Silent  when  glad,  affectionate  though  shy . 

And  now  he  laughed  aloud,  he  scarce  knew  why.” 

Jane  Austen  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  such  advice.  “  I 
could  no  more  write  an  historical  romance,”  she  replies, 
“  than  an  epic  poem.”  “  The  comic  part  of  the  clergy¬ 
man’s  character  I  might  be  equal  to,  but  not  the  good, 
the  enthusiastic,  the  literary.  I  may  boast  myself  to  be 
the  most  unlearned  and  uninformed  female  that  ever 
dared  to  be  an  authoress.”  Half-playfully,  half-satiri- 
cally,  she  drew  up  a  paper  headed  “  Plan  of  a  novel 
according  to  hints  from  various  quarters,”  but  all  the 
time  she  kept  steadily  to  her  own  plans.  She  never 
attempted  bursts  of  poetry,  fine  sentiments,  or  brilliant 
descriptions  of  scenery  ;  there  are  no  inequalities  in  her 
writings,  her  style  is  always  clear  and  to  the  point. 
She  is  never  pathetic,  never  pedantic,  and  never  dull. 
She  never  obtrudes  her  own  selfism  ;  she  is  solely  intent 
on  weaving  the  threads  of  her  different  characters.  She 
is,  therefore,  a  perfect  story-teller.  Not  one  of  her 


novels  could  possibly  be  dramatised  ;  there  are  no  tell¬ 
ing  situations  in  them  ;  the  characters  give  the  interest, 
and  the  sly,  delicate  touches  give  the  point,  and  yet  the 
portrait-gallery  which  was  before  Jane  Austen’s  eyes 
was  far  from  an  extensive  one.  Beyond  the  clergymen 
about  Steventon,  the  partners  and  dowagers  at  the  Bath 
balls,  and  the  squires  and  squiresses  about  Chawton, 
she  had  few  opportunities  of  studying  human  nature. 
Novelists  are  often  advised  to  travel,  to  see  life,  but 
Jane  Austen  never  travelled,  never  even  crossed  the 
Channel,  and  yet  her  quick,  observant  eyes  noted  down 
far  more  than  any  of  her  sisterhood  have  ever  done. 
So  true  it  is  “  that  what  we  find  in  life  depends  on  what 
we  bring  into  it.’’ 

More  than  half-a-century  had  passed  away  since  Jane 
Austen’s  death,  and  though  letters  and  biographies  of 
commonplace  scribblers  were  deluging  the  press,  no  life 
of  the  greatest  character-painter  of  the  age  had  appeared. 
At  last,  about  nine  years  ago,  a  short  memoir  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Austen  Leigh  gave  us  a  few  particulars  of  that 
“  dear  Aunt  Jane”  who  had  been  a  special  favourite 
with  all  her  nephews  and  nieces.  From  this  we  learn 
that  Jane  Austen  was  born  at  Steventon  Parsonage,  in 
Hampshire,  on  the  i6th  December,  1775.  Her  father, 
the  Rev.  George  Austen,  was  a  good  scholar,  and 
increased  his  income  by  taking  pupils,  among  whom  he 
once  had  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Warren  Hastings. 
Mr.  Austen  was  a  remarkably  good-looking  man,  and 
was  known  during  his  year  of  office  at  Oxford  as  “  the 
handsome  proctor.”  When  he  was  more  than  seventy 
years  old  he  attracted  attention  at  Bath  by  his  fine  features 
and  snow-white  hair.  The  Austens  had  been  originally 
clothiers,  but  Jane  inherited  some  aristocratic  blood 
through  her  mother,  who  had  been  a  Miss  Leigh,  and 
whose  paternal  grandmother  was  a  sister  of  the  first  Duke 
of  Chandos.  Of  Jane’s  three  elder  brothers,  two,  James 
and  Henry,  became  clergymen.  The  second,  Edward, 
was  adopted  by  his  cousin,  Mr.  Knight,  of  Godmersham 
Park,  in  Kent,  and  Chawton  House,  in  Hampshire,  and 
he  finally  came  into  possession  of  both  properties,  and 
took  the  name  of  Knight.  Jane  had  an  elder  sister, 
Cassandra,  for  whom  her  love  was  so  great  that  her 
mother  said,  “  If  Cassandra  was  going  to  have  her  head 
cut  off,  Jane  would  insist  on  sharing  her  fate.” 

When  Cassandra  was  sent  to  school  at  Reading,  Jane 
went  with  her,  not  because  she  was  old  enough  to  learn 
much,  but  because  she  would  have  been  miserable  with¬ 
out  her.  She  always  spoke  of  Cassandra  as  of  one  wiser 
and  better  than  herself.  The  two  sisters  lived  in  the  same 
home  and  shared  the  same  room  till  separated  by  death. 
Cassandra,  we  are  told,  was  colder  and  calmerthan  Jane — 
less  bright  and  demonstrative.  It  was  a  remark  in  the 
family  that  “  Cassandra  had  the  merit  of  having  her  temper 
always  under  command,  but  Jane  had  the  happiness  of  a 
temper  that  never  required  to  be  commanded.” 

Two  younger  brothers,  Francis  and  Charles,  brought 
a  lively  element  into  the  vicarage  party.  Both  went  into 
the  Navy,  and  Francis  lived  to  be  G.C.B.  and  Senior 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  The  comings  and  goings  of  these 
two  naval  brothers,  their  voyages,  their  prize  money,  the 
presents  they  brought  home  of  gold  chains  and  topaz 
crosses,  afforded  a  never-failing  topic  of  interest.  Jane 
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Austen  always  felt  herself  at  home  among  ships  and 
sailors,  and  in  William  Price  and  Admiral  Crofts  she  has 
given  us  two  genuine  sailor  portraits.  Steventon  is  a 
small  rural  village  upon  the  chalk  hills  of  Hampshire. 
The  living  was  in  the  gift  of  Mr.  Knight,  and  as  he  did 
not  reside  at  the  manor-house,  Mr.  Austen  was  a  sort 
of  deputy  squire. 

The  parsonage — since  pulled  down — stood,  says 
Mr.  Austen  Leigh,  “in  a  shallow  valley  surrounded 
by  sloping  meadows  well  sprinkled  with  elm-trees.” 
The  chief  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood  consisted  in  its 
hedgerows,  which  made  shady  rustic  shubberies  where 
early  primroses  and  anemones  carpeted  the  ground. 
One  of  these  was  called  “  The  Wood  Walk,”  another 
“  The  Church  Walk,”  leading  up  to  the  manor-house 
and  the  church,  which  was  seven  centuries  old,  and 
had  narrow  early  English  windows.  In  the  pleasant 
sociable  life  of  Sreventon  the  first  twenty-five  years  of 
Jane  Austen’s  life  was  spent.  Her  parents  were  comfort¬ 
ably  off;  they  had  neighbours  and  cousins  to  entertain 
and  to  visit  j  they  kept  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of  hor'^es, 
which  last  were  occasionally  used,  like  those  of  Mr. 
Bennett,  for  farm  work.  The  young  ladies  sometimes 
trudged  on  pattens  through  the  muddy  roads,  for  their 
great  friends,  the  Lefroys,  lived  in  the  adjoining  parish 
of  Ashe. 

Jane  Austen  began  to  write  at  a  very  early  age.  Her 
family  have  an  old  copy-book  containing  several  tales 
which  seem  to  have  been  written  when  she  was  almost 
a  child.  These  tales  are  intended  to  be  nonsensical, 
“  but  the  nonsense,”  says  Mr.  Austen  Leigh,  “  has 
spirit  in  it,  and  the  style  is  remarkably  pure,  quite  free 
from  those  unmeaning  ornaments  which  young  writers 
love  so  well.”  As  Jane  went  on  her  tales  became  bur¬ 
lesques,  ridiculing  the  improbable  adventures  then  to  be 
found  in  the  popular  romances  of  the  day.  She  seemed 
to  be  teaching  herself  how  not  to  write.  Her  contempt 
for  that  silly  high-flown  state  of  mind  which  expects  a 
mystery  in  everything  is  shown  by  an  incident  in  North- 
anger  Abbey,  when  Catherine  Morland,  fired  with 
curiosity,  pulls  out  a  bundle  of  dusty  papers  from  an 
ancient  cabinet  only  to  find  them  to  be  a  roll  of  old 
washing-bills  !  This  propensity  to  good  -humoured  satire 
is  remarkable  in  a  young  girl,  for  youth  is  generally  the  age 
for  enthusiasm  and  highly-wrought  expectations.  Satire 
usually  comes  later,  but  Jane  Austen’s  keen  insight  into 
the  ridiculous  was  too  strong  ever  to  have  been  kept 
down. 

Pride  and  Prejudice  was  the  first  novel  actually  finished. 
She  began  it  in  October,  1796,  when  she  was  twenty- 
one,  and  it  was  completed  in  about  ten  months — in 
August,  1797-  The  tone  of  sober  common  sense,  of 
perfect  freedom  from  all  xtravagance,  would  make 
any  one  imagine  that  such  a  book  must  have  been  written 
by  an  experienced  middle-aged  writer  who  had  mixed 
much  in  society,  and  was  looking  on  secretly  amused  at 
the  follies  of  his  neighbours.  And  yet  Jane  Austen 
was' scarcely  beyond  her  teens  when  the  first  copy  of 
the  MS.  was  put  aside.  The  reality  about  the  book  is 
so  strong  that  one  feels  convinced  that  the  five  Miss 
Bennetts  must  have  danced  at  the  Meryton  assemblies, 
that  Lydia  must  have  giggled  about  her  dear  Wickham, 


and  that  Mr.  Collins  must  have  gazed  with  deference  at 
Lady  Catherine  De  Burgh’s  equipage  as  it  passed  his 
humble  door. 

Pride  and  Prejudice  was,  however,  fated  not  to  be 
published  for  fifteen  long  years.  Jane  Austen’s  father 
wrote  to  offer  it  to  Dodsley,  then  an  eminent  London 
publisher,  and  received  a  curt  refusal  by  the  next  post. 
But  Jane’s  calm,  equable  disposition  was  proof  against  dis¬ 
appointment.  The  very  same  month  that  Dodsley’s 
epistle  arrived  at  Steventon  she  began  Sense  and  Sensi¬ 
bility.  Part  of  this  had  belonged  to  an  earlier  tale  called 
Elinor  and  Marianne.  Sense  and  Sensibility  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  first  creations  of  Jane  Austen’s  busy  brain. 
Northanger  Abbey  was  composed  the  following  year 
(1798),  and  it  completed  the  trio  of  novels  written  at 
Steventon. 

All  this  time  the  good  folks  in  the  neighbourhood 
little  guessed  that  there  was  “  a  chiel  amang  them 
takin’  notes,”  and  that  this  “  chiel”  was  bright,  lively  Jane 
Austen,  who  was  always  ready  for  a  game  of  commerce 
or  lottery,  for  an  occasional  dance,  or  a  visit  to  Bath  to 
her  cousins  the  Coopers.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  (who 
was  brother  to  Mrs.  Lefroy)  says  in  his  Autobiography — 
“  When  I  knew  Jane  Austen  I  never  suspected  that  she 
was  an  authoress,  but  my  eyes  told  me  that  she  was 
fair  and  handsome,  slight  and  elegant,  but  with  cheeks 
a  little  too  full.”  Her  nephew’s  recollections,  which  date 
from  a  later  period,  agree  with  this  account.  He  says 
that 

“  In  person  Jane  Austen  was  very  attractive ;  her  figure  was  rather 
tall  and  slender,  her  step  light  and  firm,  and  her  whole  appearance 
expressive  of  health  and  animation.  In  complexion  she  was  a  clear 
brunette  with  a  rich  colour ;  she  had  full  round  cheeks,  with  mouth 
and  nose  small  and  wcll-formeil,  bright  hazel  eyes  and  brown  hair 
forming  natural  curls  close  round  her  face.  If  not  so  regularly 
handsome  as  her  sister,  yet  her  countenance  had  a  peculiar  charm  o 
its  own.” 

She  soon  took  to  wearing  caps,  and  in  the  likeness 
drawn  by  her  sister  Cassandra  she  is  taken  with  one  of 
those  small  quilted  tulle  caps  which  are  now  coming  into 
fashion  again  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  In  this 
drawing  she  appears  to  be  under  thirty,  short  round 
curls  shade  her  forehead,  and  her  expression  is  peculiarly 
arch,  intelligent,  and  animated.  She  seems  to  be  amused 
and  wide-awake  to  everything  that  is  passing  around 
her.  No  tale  of  blighted  hopes  or  crushed  affections 
can  be  told  of  Jane  Austen.  Her  sister  had  a  sad 
ending  to  her  love  affairs,  for  the  young  clergyman  to 
whom  she  was  engaged  not  being  rich  enough  to  marry 
went  out  to  the  West  Indies  as  chaplain  to  a  regiment, 
caught  the  yellow  fever  on  his  arrival,  and^died  in  a  few 
days.  Jane’s  sympathy  for  her  sister  must  have  been 
greats  but  no  such  loss  came  to  her.  Many  may  have 
sighed  for  her,  but  her  own  family  declare  that  she 
remained  heart-whole.  Passing  fancies  she  had,  no 
doubt,  in  abundance.  Miss  Mitford’s  mother,  who  as 
Miss  Russell  lived  near  Steventon,  told  her  daughter  that 
“  Jane  Austen  was  the  prettiest,  silliest,  most  affected 
husband-hunting  butterfly  she  ever  remembers,”  but  as 
Jane  was  only  seven  years  old  when  Mrs.  Mitford  mar¬ 
ried,  such  evidence  must  rest  principally  on  hearsay,  and 
is  not  worth  much.  A  reputation  for  flirting  or  husband¬ 
hunting  is  set^fimes  very  easily  won. 
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Early  in  l8oI  Mr.  Austen  determined  on  resigning 
his  living  at  Steventon  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  and 
removing  to  Bath.  The  decision  was  made  when  Jane 
was  away  from  home,  and  it  was  soon  carried  out.  To 
Bath,  then,  the  Austen  family  went,  first  to  No.  4, 
Sidney-terrace,  and  afterwards  to  Green-park-build- 
ings.  Jane  was  now  twenty-six  ;  during  the  four  years’ 
life  at  Bath  she  put  away  her  pen,  kept  her  eyes  and  ears 
wide  open,  went  a  good  deal  into  society,  danced  at  the 
assemblies,  and  assisted  at  the  pump-room  promenades, 
which  were  then  crowded  with  gouty  admirals,  hypo¬ 
chondriac  countesses,  idle  clergymen,  and  young  ladies 
who  had  come  to  drink  the  waters,  to  stare  at  their 
friends,  to  amuse  and  to  be  amused.  Once  Jane  Austen 
went  with  her  parents  on  a  visit  to  Lyme  Regis  ;  here 
she  became  acquainted  with  the  Cobb,  which  she  after¬ 
wards  made  the  scene  of  Louisa  Musgrove’s  fall  in 
Persuasion. 

Some  of  her  chatty  letters  to  her  sister  during  this 
visit  afford  curious  peeps  into  her  pursuits,  and  are 
written  with  an  ease  not  common  in  those  days. 

“  The  ball,”  she  says,  “  last  'night  was  pleasant,  but  not  full  for 
Thursday.  My  father  stayed  eon tentedly  till  half-past  nine  (we  went 
a  little  after  eight)  and  then  walk^  home  with  a  lanthorii, 
though  I  believe  the  hiuthorn  was  not  lit  as  the  moon  was  up,  but 
sometimes  this  lanthorn  may  be  a  great  convenience  to  him.  My 
mother  and  I  stayed  about  an  hour  later.  Nobody  asktnl  me  the  two 
first  dances,  the  two  next  I  danced  with  Mr.  Crawford,  and  had  I 
chosen  to  stay  longer  might  have  danceil  with  Mr.  Granville’s  son, 
whom  my  friend  Miss  A.  introduced  me  to,  or  with  an  (xld-loukiug 
man  who  had  been  eyeing  me  for  some  time,  and  at  last,  without  any 
introduction,  asked  me  if  1  meant  to  dance  again.  1  think  he  must 
be  Irish  by  his  ease,  and  because  1  imagine  him  to  belong  to  the 

Hon. - ’s  bold  queer-looking  people,  just  fit  to  be  quality  at  Lyme. 

I  called  ycsterdiiy  morning  on  Miss  A.,  and  was  introduced  to  her 
father  and  mother.  Like  other  young  ladies,  she  is  considerably 
gcnteeler  than  her  parents.  Mrs.  A.  sat  darning  a  pair  of  stockings 
the  whole  of  my  visit.  Hut  do  not  mention  this,  lest  a  warning 
should  serve  as  an  example.  We  afterwards  walked  together  on  the 
Cobb.  She  is  very  conversable  iu  a  common  way  j  I  do  not  perceive 
wit  or  g^mius,  but  she  has  sense  and  some  degree  of  tiiste,  and  her 
manners  are  engaging.  She  seems  to  like  people  rather  too  easily.” 

Again,  in  a  letter  from  Gay-street,  Bath,  she  writes  to 
her  sister  with  keen  little  touches  of  observation  : — 

“Poor  Mrs.  Stent!  It  has  been  her  lot  to  be  always  in  the  way> 
but  one  must  be  merciful,  for  perhaps  in  time  we  may  come  to  la;  ^Irs. 
Stents  ourselves,  always  unequal  to  everything  aud  unwelcome  to 
everybody.  My  morning  engagement  was  with  Mr.  Cookes,  and  our 
party  consisted  of  George  and  Mary,  a  Mr.  L.,  Miss  B.,  who  had  been 
with  us  to  the  concert,  and  the  youngest  Miss  W. — not  Julia,  we 
have  done  with  her,  she  is  very  ill,  but  Mary — Mary  VV.’s  turn  is 
actually  come  to  be  grown-up  and  to  wear  great  square  muslin  shawls. 
I  have  not  expressly  euumeratetl  myself,  hut  there  I  was,  aud  my 
cousin  George  was  very  kind  and  talked  sense  to  me  every  now  and 
then  in  the  intervals  of  his  more  aniinateil  fooleries  with  Miss  B., 
who  is  very  young  aud  rather  handsome.  There  was  a  monstrous 
deal  of  stupid  quizzing  and  commonplace  nonsense  t;dke<l,  but  scarcely 
any  wit.  All  that  bordered  on  it  came  from  my  cousin  George,  whom 
altogether  I  like  very  much.  Mr.  B.  seems  nothing  more  than  a 
tall  young  man.” 

Cousin  George  was  the  Rev.  George  Leigh  Cooke, 
of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford,  and  he  afterwards 
became  tutor  to  Dr.  Arnold,  Keble,  and  Sir  J.  Coleridge. 
This  pleasant  social  life  at  Bath  was  cut  short  by  the 
death  of  Jane  Austen’s  father,  which  took  place  in  1805. 
He  was  buried  in  Walcot  Church,  and  the  widow  and 
her  two  daughters,  after  going  into  lodgings  for  a  few 
months,  removed  to  Castle-square,  Southampton,  where 
they  remained  for  four  years.  Little  record  of  what 


passed  there  exists.  In  1809  Mrs.  Austen  was  offered 
the  use  of  Chawton  Cottage  by  her  second  son,  Mr. 
Knight,  now  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  little  family  were  hardly  settled  at  Chawton  when 
Jane  again  thought  of  those  rolls  of  manuscript  which 
had  lain  by  so  long.  Since  1798,  when  Northanger 
Abbey  was  finished,  much  had,  no  doubt,  been  observed, 
but  nothing  had  been  written,  and  nothing  had  yet  been 
published.  Northanger  Abbey  had  been  sold  to  a  Bath 
publisher  for  ten  pounds,  but  so  little  value  did  he  put 
upon  it  that  he  left  it  to  lie  on  his  dusty  shelves,  atraid  of 
the  risk  of  bringing  it  out.  There  it  remained  till  it  was 
repurchased  by  Mr.  Henry  Austen,  and  it  was  not  printed 
till  after  Miss  Austen’s  death.  The  first  year  at  Chawton 
was  spent  revising  what  had  been  already  written,  and 
in  18 1 1  Sense  and  Sensibility  came  out.  Jane  Austen 
thought  the  ;^l5o  which  she  received  from  its  sale 
“a  prodigious  reward”  for  what  had  cost  her  nothing. 
No  record  is  left  of  her  hopes  aad  fears  while  this 
first  nursling  of  hers  was  making  its  way  in  the  world, 
but  when  Pride  and  Prejudice  was  published  two  years 
afterwards  we  get  some  curious  peeps  of  what  she 
felt  from  a  letter  to  her  sister  : — 

“  I  want  to  tell  you,”  she  says,  “  that  I  have  got  my  own  darling 
child  from  London.  Miss  B.  dined  with  us  on  the  very  day  of  the 
book’s  coming,  and  in  the  evening  we  fairly  set  at  it,  and  read  half 
the  first  vol.  to  her.  Slie  was  amused,  i)oor  soul !  'riiat  she  could 
not  help,  you  know,  with  two  such  people  to  lead  the  way,  but  she 
really  does  seem  to  like  Elizabeth.  I  must  confess  that  I  think  her 
as  delightful  a  creature  as  ever  appeared  in  print,  and  how  I  shall 
be  able  to  tolerate  those  who  do  not  like  llEE  at  least  I  do  not 
know.” 

She  had  taken  great  pains  with  Pride  and  Prejudice, 
she  had  “  lopt  and  cropt  it,”  and  though  she  had  fits 
of  disgust  during  the  reading  out,  and  thought  it  too 
light  and  bright  and  sparkling,  still  “  on  the  whole,” 
she  says  “she  was  quite  vain  enough.’’  She  was  never 
careless.  “  I  work,’’  she  writes  to  her  nephew,  “  on  a 
small  bit  of  ivory  with  so  fine  a  brush  as  produces  little 
or  no  effect  after  much  labour.” 

Mansfield  Park  was  begun  about  this  time ;  it  was 
the  first  of  the  three  novels  written  at  Chawton,  and  all 
three  show  Miss  Austen  at  her  very  best.  Twelve  years’ 
observation  had  brought  forth  abundant  fruit,  and  she 
had  gained  in  finish,  in  refinement,  and  variety.  The 
getting  up  of  the  private  theatricals  at  Mansfield  Park, 
the  hopes  and  doubts  of  the  whole  party,  with  Mrs. 
Norris  busy,  meddling,  and  bustling  about,  are  told  as 
only  Miss  Austen  could  tell  such  things,  while  easy¬ 
going,  languid  Lady  Bertram  is  one  of  those  common¬ 
place  people  that  ordinary  novelists  may  look  upon  with 
despair.  Fanny  Price,  the  humble  relation  in  a  great 
family,  is  a  far  more  interesting  heroine  than  Miss 
Austen’s  own  favourite,  Elizabeth. 

After  Mansfield  Park  was  published  she  began  to  be 
afraid  that  she  had  written  herself  out,  but  the  gallery 
of  portraits  in  Emma  shows  no  falling  off.  There  we 
have  simple-minded  Mr.  Woodhouse,  voluble  Miss 
Bates,  pleased  with  everything,  alike  delighted  at  the 
hind-quarter  of  pork,  at  her  niece  Jane,  and  at  the  rivet 
in  her  mother’s  spectacles ;  there,  too,  is  the  bride,  Mrs. 
Elton,  fresh  from  the  glories  of  Maple  Grove,  f^ull  of 
the  barouche-landau,  and  eager  to  patronise  every  one. 
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Emma’s  faults  as  a  spoilod  child,  her  wilfulness,  her  love 
of  managing  and  match-making,  her  obstinate  fancy  for 
pretty,  silly  Harriet  Smith,  who  really  was  in  love  three 
times  in  one  year,  show  the  wonderful  fineness  of  Jane 
Austen’s  touches. 

All  the  time  that  she  was  writing  her  three  best  novels 
she  had  no  private  study  :  she  wrote  in  the  general 
sitting-room  at  her  little  mahogany  desk,  and  when 
visitors  interrupted  a  handkerchief  or  a  newspaper  was 
thrown  over  the  tell-tale  MSS.  Very  often  her  nephews 
and  nieces  rushed  in,  and  she  was  always  ready  to 
break  off  from  her  writing  to  tell  them  long  delightful 
fairy  stories.  One  of  her  nieces  as  a  child  used  to  put 
by  things  in  her  mind  and  say  to  herself,  “  I  will  keep 
this  for  Aunt  Jane.”  “  Aunt  Jane”  was  as  willing  to 
nurse  the  sick  as  to  laugh  with  the  gay  or  comfort  the 
sorrowful.  She  was  essentially  a  womanly  woman. 
Everything  that  she  did  with  her  fingers  was  well  done. 
She  wrote  a  clear,  firm  hand,  as  easy  to  read  as  print. 
She  excelled  in  games  of  skill,  such  as  spillikins  and 
cup-and-ball,  and  was  able  to  catch  the  ball  on  the 
point  a  hundred  times  running.  But  fine  needlework 
was  an  especial  forte,  and  she  was  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  her  satin-stitch.  Her  family  still  have  a 
flowered  silk  housewife  delicately  worked  by  her  skilful 
hands.  It  was  done  for  her  sister-in-law,  and  contains 
fine  needles  and  thread.  In  the  pocket  is  a  slip  of 
paper  with  the  lines — 

“This  littlo  baf'  I  hope  will  prove 
To  be  not  vainly  made, 

For  should  you  throa<l  and  needle  want 
It  will  all'ord  you  aid. 

And  ns  we  are  about  to  part, 

’Twill  serve  another  end. 

For  when  you  look  upon  this  bag 
You’ll  recollect  your  friend.’’ 

Jane  Austen  had  a  taste  for  making  smart  verses 
Her  nephew  gives  a  few  specimens,  of  which  the 
following  is  one,  “  On  the  Marriage  of  a  Middle-aged 
Flirt  with  a  Mr.  Wake,’’  whom  it  was  supposed  she 
would  hardly  have  accepted  in  her  youth  : — 

“  Maria,  goo<l-humourod  and  tall. 

For  a  husband  was  at  her  last  stake. 

And  having  in  vain  danced  at  many  a  ball. 

Is  now  happy  to  jump  at  a  u'uke.” 

Another  is  even  better,  “  On  Reading  in  the  News¬ 
papers  the  Marriage  of  Mr.  Cell,  of  Eastbourne,  with 
Miss  Gill — 

“  Of  Eastbourne,  Mr.  Gell, 

From  being  j)erfeetly  well, 

Ilecame  dreadfidly  ill 
For  the  love  of  .Miss  Gill, 

So  he  said  with  some  sighs 
I’m  the  slave  of  your  eyes  (/’s). 

Oh  !  restore,  if  you  please. 

By  accepting  my  ease  (£'’3).’’ 

She  never  seems  to  have  shown  any  satire  in  her  personal 
relations  with  others.  None  of  her  acquaintances  ever 
accused  her  of  having  “  put  them  into  a  book.”  She 


told  a  friend  that  she  had  a  dread  of  what  she  called 
an  “  invasion  of  social  proprieties.”  She  thought  it  quite 
fair  to  note  peculiarities  and  weaknesses,  but  that  it  was 
her  desire  to  create,  not  to  reproduce,  “  besides,’’  she 
added,  “lam  too  proud  of  my  gentlemen  to  admit  that 
they  were  only  Mr.  A.  or  Colonel  B.”  Her  favourite 
heroes  were  Edmund  Bertram  and  Emma’s  Mr.  Knight- 
ley,  but  even  these  she  modestly  said  were  very  far 
from  being  what  she  knew  English  gentlemen  often  are. 

Persuasion,  the  last  novel  she  wrote,  was  finished  in 
August,  1816,  and  was  not  published  till  after  her 
death.  The  families  of  Elliots,  Musgroves,  and  Crofts, 
the  little  interests  of  Bath  life,  and  the  returning  affec¬ 
tion  of  Captain  Wentworth  for  his  former  love,  Anne 
Elliot,  are  touched  with  all  that  liveliness  and  delicate 
perception  of  character  which  makes  Miss  Austen’s 
books  models  of  art.  But  even  as  she  was  writing  the 
last  chapters  a  severe  illness  was  coming  on.  She 
gradually  grew  weaker.  The  sitting-roo.m  at  Chawton 
Cottage  had  only  one  sofa,  usually  reserved  for  Mrs. 
Austen,  who  was  over  seventy.  Jane,  afraid  that  it 
might  be  now  left  for  her,  contrived  a  couch  out  of 
two  chairs,  and  said  it  was  much  more  comfortable  than 
a  real  sofa.  As  spring  came  on  she  went  with  her 
sister  to  lodgings  in  Winchester,  that  she  might  be  near 
her  doctor ;  but  nothing  could  be  done  to  save  her  life. 
Her  sweetness  of  disposition  never  left  her.  Sometimes 
she  was  as  playful  as  ever,  and  amused  her  sister  and 
sister-in-law  in  their  sorrow.  To  the  last  she  seems  to 
have  thought  more  of  others  than  of  herself.  In  one  of 
her  letters  written  just  before  her  death  she  hopes  that 
her  dearest  sister,  her  tender,  watchful,  indefatigable 
nurse,  has  not  been  made  ill  by  her  exertions.  “  As  to 
what  I  owe  her,”  she  says,  “  and  the  anxious  affection 
of  all  my  beloved  family  on  this  occasion,  I  can  only  cry 
over  it  and  pray  God  to  bless  them  more  and  more.” 

On  the  1 8th  July,  1817,  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  she 
breathed  her  last.  When  she  was  asked  if  she  wanted 
anything  she  replied,  “  Nothing  but  death.”  She  was 
buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
beautiful  ch.antry  tomb  of  William  of  Wykeham.  Some 
years  ago,  when  a  gentleman  was  visiting  the  cathedral, 
he  asked  to  be  shown  Miss  Austen’s  tomb,  and  the 
verger  said,  “Pray,  sir,  can  you  tell  me  whether  there 
is  anything  remarkable  about  that  lady  so  many  people 
want  to  know  where  she  is  buried.”  Surely  a  prophet 
has  no  honour  in  his  own  country.  But  Jane  Austen’s 
fame  will  increase  rather  than  diminish.  One  of  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  unfulfilled  intentions  was  to  have  written  a 
memoir  of  her,  with  notices  of  her  works,  and  to  have 
devoted  the  profits  towards  building  a  monument  to 
her  in  Winchester  Cathedral ;  but  she  needs  no  such 
monument.  Her  best  monument  is  the  innocent  amuse¬ 
ment  which  she  has  given  to  thousands,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  place  which  her  name  must  always  take  in 
the  literature  of  her  country. 
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»RR1VED  at  your  destination,  you  will  have 
at  once  to  commence  house-hunting.  You 
will  very  likely  have  picked  up  one  if  not 
two  servants  on  your  journey  up  country, 
jjr.y  and  they  will  have  been  of  much  use  en 

route,  for  I  shall  conclude  that  you  do  not  remain 
in  Bombay  or  Calcutta,  but  have,  on  landing, 
JPi-  some  distance  yet  to  travel. 

' t '  If  you  are  not  sufficiently  fortunate  as  to 

^  get  put  up  by  friends  while  you  are  searching 
A'  for  a  bungalow — as  they  call  houses  in  India — 
you  must  go  to  the  Jai  bungalmv  (or  travellers’ 
resting-house)  provided  by  the  Government.  They 
are  found  in  every  station ;  and  in  former  days,  be¬ 
fore  railways  were  made,  they  were  much  frequented. 
Hotels  are  only  found  in  large  towns,  and  they 
are  so  expensive,  that  if  you  have  one  of  your  owu 
servants  with  you,  it  is  far  better  to  rough  it  at 
a  dak  bungalmv  for  a  day  or  two  than  incur  the  un¬ 
necessary  expense  of  an  exorbitant  hotel  bill.  Do  not 
unpack  more  than  you  really  require,  as  you  cannot 
remain  more  than  two  days  in  a  dak  bungalow.  Other 
travellers  coming  in  would  be  entitled  to  turn  you  out, 
unless,  of  course,  the  bungalow  was  a  large  one  and 
had  accommodation  for  you  all.  There  is  generally  a 
khansdman  (or  cook)  in  charge  of  these  resting-places, 
and  he  will  cater  for  you,  or  pretend  to.  If  you  have 
your  servants  with  you,  say  a  bearer  and  a  khitmutgar, 
and  the  latter  can  cook,  as  khitmutgars  generally  do, 
you  had  best  be  as  much  as  you  can  independent  of  the 
gentleman  in  charge.  If,  however,  you  are  obliged  to 
content  yourself  withhis  services,  this  will  be  the  result : — 
You  ask  him  what  he  can  get  you  for  dinner  ? 

He  puts  his  hands  together,  and  answers  as  if  he 
had  a  whole  batterie  de  cuisine  and  an  inexhaustible 
larder  at  hand,  “  Sab  chiz,  sahib" — everything,  sir.  But  on 
inquiry  everything  resolves  itself  into  either  tough  mutton- 
chops— and  you  must  have  eaten  an  Indian  “  muttony 
chop”  to  know  how  leathery  and  uninviting  a  substance 
that  particular  article  can  become — or  moor  ghee  (fowl), 
often  spoken  of  by  Anglo-Indians  as  “  sudden  death.” 
Most  likely  even  the  chops  cannot  be  procured,  and 
there  is  only  fowl  to  fall  foul  of  and  then  you  quickly 
learn  why  it  is  called  “  sudden  death.”  A  rush,  a 
scuffle  in  the  yard,  a  few  hopeless  cries,  and  all  is 
over,  the  unhappy  bird  captured  and  killed ;  and  in  a 
short  time — if  you  have  a  vestige  of  appetite  left — the 
man  will  appear  and  tell  you  your  khana  (dinner)  is 
ready ;  and  lo  !  your  fowl,  spatchcocked  most  likely, 
that  being  the  natives’  favourite  way  of  dressing  the 
tempting  dish,  and  if  you  can  find  anything  on  it  you 
will  be  lucky,  as  that  way  of  dressing  does  away  with 
most  of  the  breast,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
might  just  have  been  eatable. 

The  furniture  in  a  dak  bungal<nv  is  of  the  meanest 
description.  In  the  dining-room  a  large  bare  table, 
and  two  or  three  chairs  ;  in  the  bedroom  a  charpoy  or 


low  bed  of  sacking  and  rope  on  four  legs,  with  no 
bedding — you  are  supposed  to  carry  your  own  bedding 
with  you — no  washing  materials,  not  even  a  table  to 
put  anything  on,  and  one  chair ;  and  in  the  gust-khana 
or  bath-room,  which  opens  out  of  it,  you  will  find  a 
tub,  made  most  likely  out  of  half  a  beer-barrel ;  some¬ 
times  these  tubs  are  cut  lengthwise  instead  of  across  ; 
in  that  case  beware  and  prop  the  sides  with  bricks  or 
stones,  else  you  will  find  the  work  of  getting  in  and 
out  no  easy  one. 

The  charge  for  the  use  of  the  dak  bungalow,  not,  of 
course,  including  cooking,  is  one  rupee,  or  two  shillings, 
per  diem.  In  the  station  you  will  soon  find  an  empty 
bungalow,  unless  that  station  should  be  very  full.  The 
civil  and  military  lines  are  usually  some  distance  apart. 
Civilians  and  military  people  keep  very  much  to  their 
own  set,  and  very  often  do  not  get  on  very  well 
together.  It  is  a  pity  when  this  is  the  case. 

When  you  look  over  a  bungalow  be  sure  it  has  been 
recently  whitewashed,  newly  painted,  and  thoroughly 
done  up  inside  and  out ;  if  not,  do  not  take  it,  unless 
you  have  no  choice — if  you  do  you  will  I’repent  it, 
finding  many  other  inmates  you  certainly  did  not  bar¬ 
gain  for. 

Choose  a  bungalow  standing  on  highest  ground  and 
not  too  much  inclosed  by  trees  ;  a  few  you  will  find  a 
great  convenience,  from  the  shade  they  afford,  but 
many  would  tend  to  shut  off  air  and  make  your  house 
hot,  and  your  great  wish  is  to  keep  it  as  cool  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  also  see  that  there  are  not  other  houses  or  native 
huts  too  close.  Examine  the  walls  well  for  damp,  and 
the  beams  for  white  ants  and  be  sure  that  there  is  in 
the  compound  {Anglice,  grounds)  a  good  well,  for  that 
is  quite  indispensable  to  your  comfort,  especially  if  you 
are  fond  of  a  garden.  Even  if  you  do  not  cultivate 
your  compound,  you  will  require  in  the  hot  weather  a 
quantity  of  water  for  the  baths,  tatties,  filters,  &c. 
batisfy  yourself  that  the  well  is  in  good  repair,  that  it 
is  in  th  ./rough  working  order,  that  the  walls  are  firm, 
that  it  is  deep,  and  has  a  good  bottom. 

Rents  of  bungalows  vary  very  much,  the  variations 
depending  on  the  locality  and  size  of  the  house — from 
50  rupees,  ;^5  a  month,  for  a  small  bungalow,  to  500 
rupees,  ;^5o  a  month,  for  a  large  one.  The  usual 
rent  for  a  moderate-sized  house,  containing  eight  or 
ten  rooms,  would  be  80  rupees,  a  month,  or  £<)S 
a  year,  and  that  would  be  only  a  bare,  whitewashed, 
barrack-like  looking  edifice.  Furnished  houses  in  India 
are  not.  There  may  be  such  things  procurable  in  large 
towns,  but  they  have  not  come  under  my  experience. 
The  eight  rooms  would  be  divided  thus  :  dining  and 
drawing  rooms  in  the  centre,  and  on  each  side  of  them 
bedroom,  dressing-room,  and  gust-khana  (bath-room), 
all  opening  into  each  other. 

A  bungalow  has  usually  all  the  rooms  on  one  floor, 
no  upstairs  rooms,  the  ceilings  being  in  many  cases 
merely  the  rafters  suppo/ting  the  roof.  Myself  I  prefer 
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seeing  the  woodwork  to  having  canvas  stretched  across, 
as  some  people  have.  This  is  whitewashed,  and  when 
clean  may  look  tolerably  well,  but  it  soon  becomes 
dingy,  and  forms  a  grand  retreat  for  squirrels,  rats, 
janivars  (animals)  of  every  sort  and  kind  ;  and  the 
noise  they  make  scamperiiig  up  and  down  on  the  canvas, 
between  it  and  the  roof,  is  by  no  means  agreeable. 
Even  without  the  canvas,  only  the  bare  beams,  you 
cannot  whally  get  rid  of  squirrels,  but  you  at  least 
have  the  fun  of  dislodging  them,  and  the  sparrows, 
who  are  delighted  to  find  “  a  place  to  lay  their  young,” 
often  choosing  to  build  their  nest  directly  over  your 
dining-table;  this  is  no  exaggeration.  We  had  the 
greatest  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  a  pair  of  sparrows 
who  persistently  built,  or  rather  commenced,  a  nest 
day  after  day,  only  giving  up  at  last  in  sheer  despair. 

Before  you  take  final  possession  of  the  bungalow  you 
have  fixed  on  you  must  be  most  careful  in  observing  all 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  with  your  landlord  before 
signing  it.  Have  everything  clearly  stated,  the  amount 
of  rent,  when  it  is  to  be  paid,  and  to  whom.  The  re¬ 
pairs  are  done  by  the  landlord,  and  should  include 
painting  each  season,  and  not  only  putting  the  outside 
and  inside  of  the  bungalow  in  good  repair,  seeing  to  the 
well  and  outhouses  generally,  before  you  come  in,  but 
keeping  all  in  the  same  state.  Find  out  if  the  property 
is  in  any  way  mortgaged,  and  if  so,  who  holds  it,  or  you 
may  by  some  quibble  be  obliged,  unless  you  see  carefully 
to  it  beforehand,  to  pay  rent  not  only  to  your  landlord 
but  to  the  mortgagee  also. 

Never  be  weak  enough  to  pay  money  in  advance,  and 
keep  all  receipts  however  small  the  bills  may  be ;  to 
charge  an  account  twice  over  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
occurrence  amongst  natives.  To  any  legal  document 
you  should,  in  India,  have,  at  the  very  least,  two  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  climate  renders  such  a  precaution  quite 
necessary  ;  deaths  take  place  often  most  suddenly,  with 
hardly  any  warning. 

When  you  have  completed  all  these  preliminary 
arrangements,y«r«/j-A//;^  will  be  your  next  thought  and 
consideration — a  serious  business  too.  If  you  are  mili¬ 
tary  people  and  not  expecting  to  remain  more  than  two 
years  or  so  in  the  station,  you  will  do  as  well  not  only 
to  buy  with  a  view  to  future  sale,  but  not  to  buy  too 
much.  If  you  intend  remaining  a  long  time  you  may 
afford  to  enlarge  the  list  I  have  given,  but  even  then  it 
is  far  better  not  to  buy  too  hastily,  but  getting  together 
the  more  immediate  necessaries  pick  up  from  time  to 
time,  as  good  opportunities  occur,  such  things  as  take 
your  fancy. 

You  will  ascertain,  first  of  all,  if  there  are  any  people 
leaving  the  station  if  you  hear  of  any  going  away,  get 
their  bills  of  sale  to  look  at.  A  few  words  about  these 
bills  of  sale.  An  officer  or  civilian  on  leaving  one  station 
for  another  sells  all  his  worldly  goods  ;  he  writes  our  a 
list  of  all  the  articles  he  wishes  to  dispose  of  in  a  legible 
hand,  writing  opposite  the  article  the  price  he  fixes  as 
its  worth,  and  leaves  a  space  for  the  would-be  purchaser 
to  write  his  name,  thus  : —  ^ 

ABTICLi:,  n.  A.  P.  NAME  OF  PrRCHASEE. 

A  round  toou-wooil  table  .  18  0  0  ...  J.  Smitli. 

An  easy  chair,  toon- wood  .  10  0  0  ...  E.  Brown. 


And  so  on  with  all  other  articles  that  are  for  sale.  The 
list  is  endorsed  with  owner’s  name  and  address  and  then 
inclosed  in  an  envelope  with  the  names  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  is  to  be  taken  written  outside,  and  the  request, 
**  Please  ivrite  seen.”  Each  person  in  turn  writes after 
his  or  her  name,  having  marked  their  names  inside 
against  any  article  they  have  bought,  and  they  either 
send  for  the  articles  and  pay  for  them  when  delivered, 
or  else  a  man  is  sent  round  to  collect  the  money  before 
the  owner  leaves  the  station.  This  is  the  primitive 
method  pursued  by  most  people  when  they  wish  to  get 
rid  of  their  things  ;  and  is  generally,  if  the  prices  fixed 
be  not  to  high,  most  effectual.  You  can  in  this  way 
buy  many  things  far  more  cheaply  than  if  you  went  to  a 
dealer,  as  a  person  on  leaving  a  station  wishes  to  sell 
even  if  at  a  reduction  rather  than  have  the  articles  left 
on  his  hands. 

We  bought  most  of  our  things  in  this  way.  Furni¬ 
ture  so  purchased  bears  marks  of  work  and  age,  and 
will  be  old-fashioned,  but  people  are  not  so  particular 
out  there  about  having  the  very  last  shape  in  chairs  and 
sofas — at  least,  birds  of  passage  are  not ;  and  very  often 
you  have  no  choice  in  the  matter :  you  must  take  what 
is  for  sale  or  else  go  without. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  on  entering  a  bun¬ 
galow  is  to  have  the  verandah  fitted  with  chics,  as  the 
strong  bamboo  blinds  outside  a  house  are  called.  All 
bungalows  have  deep  verandahs  around  them ;  they 
assist  very  much  in  keeping  the  house  cool.  At  inter¬ 
vals  along  the  verandah  will  be  openings  or  arches,  and 
to  these  the  chics  are  fitted  ;  they  are  madi  to  roll  up  or 
let  down  at  pleasure,  and  are  not  very  expensive,  from 
8  annas  (l  shilling)  to  I  rupee,  8  annas  (3  shillings)  for 
the  larger  ones  ;  finer  chics  will  be  required  for  each 
door  inside  the  house,  as  doors  are  very  rarely  shut,  but 
kept  open,  and  the  chics  serve  as  screens  ;  only  those 
doors  which  open  into  the  drawing-room  and  dining¬ 
room  have  purdahs  (curtains)  instead,  as  they  have  a 
nicer  appearance.  These  chics  will  cost  from  6  to  lo 
annas  each. 

In  the  extremely  hot  weather  you  will  have  those 
doors  which  open  on  to  your  verandah  fitted  with 
mats  of  khus  thus  grass  stretched  on  a  framework; 
these  are  kept  constantly  wet,  and  being  placed  which¬ 
ever  side  of  the  house  the  wind  is,  they  cool  a  room  very 
much,  more  especially  if  you  have  a  ihermantidote,  but 
even  if  you  have  only  a  punkah  pulled  its  action  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  tatties  (as  these  grass  mats  are  called) 
has  a  very  refreshing  effect.  These  mats  are  rather 
more  expensive  than  the  chics,  costing  from  4  to  6  rupees 
each  according  to  size. 

Your  rooms  will  not  have  llooring — that  is  much  too 
expensive  a  luxury  in  the  land  of  white  ants  ;  the  floors 
of  both  rooms  and  verandahs  are  made  of  baked  mud  ; 
it  makes  a  fairly  hard  floor,  and  can  by  sweeping  be 
kept  clean.  On  this  you  have  matting  laid  ;  you  may  in 
your  two  living  rooms  have  over  this  again  a  coarse  sort 
of  carpet  put  down,  but  in  bed  and  dressing  rooms  it 
is  usual  to  have  only  matting.  The  carpets  you  buy  in 
India  are  mostly  made  by  the  prisoners  in  the  different 
gaols ;  they  are  by  no  means  pretty,  but  strong  and 
wear  well,  and  are  cheap.  They  will  cost — that  is,  a 
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good  sized  one — about  40  rupees,  and  are  made  in  cme 
large  square,  fringed  off  at  the  ends. 

The  matting  will  come  to  about  50  rupees  to  cover 
an  ordinary-sized  house.  It  should  be  china  matting, 
not  cocoanut  matting.  The  following  list  of  furniture 
is  copied  from  our  own  list  for  sale  when  we  left  India, 
a  copy  of  which  I  have  still  by  me.  If,  however,  yon 
buy  of  a  Parsee  instead  of  at  an  ordinary  sale,  the  prices 
will  be  nearly  double  those  I  have  set  down  ; — 


Deawing-Room. 


Around  toon  wood  drawinf^-taUe 

Two  easy  chairs,  with  cnshions,  ten  rnpecs  each 

Four  drawing-room  chairs,  four  rupees  each 

One  sofa . 

Two  small  easy  chairs,  five  rupees  each 
Two  deck  chairs  and  cushions,  brought  out  with 
you. 

Two  pairs  of  white  curtains,  long,  brought  out. 
Two  „  chintz  „  „  „  „ 

Tassels  and  cords  for  same. 

One  large  dhurrie  ...... 

One  folding  screen . 

One  writing-table,  with  drawers 
jac  „  smaller  .... 
Two  five  o’clock  tea-tables,  low,  covered  with 
cloth,  brought  out,  eight  rupees  each  . 

Four  common  stools,  covered  with  cliintz,  brought 

out,  eight  annas  each . 

One  English  hearthrug,  brought  out. 

One  mantelpiece  board,  covered  cloth,  brought  out. 
One  small  bookcase . 


B. 

to 

20 

16 

20 

10 


40 

so 

18 

15 

16 
2 


10 


Rupees  204 


DiXlXG-ROOM. 

One  dining-table . 18 

One  sidcbMrd,  with  drawers  and  cupboards  .  so 

One  side-table . 8 

Six  chairs  about,  four  rupees  each  .  .  .  s4 

One  dhurrie . 18 

Curtains,  Ac.,  brongbt  out. 


Rupees  88 
Bedroom. — No.  i. 

One  large  Newar  bed,  mosquito  curtains  and 


poles,  complete . 18 

Bedding  brought  out  with  you  in  valise. 

One  wasbstand,  with  crockery  .  .  .  .15 

One  large  almirah  (wardrobe)  .  .  .  .20 

One  dressing-table . lo 

One  large  glass . 8 

Two  cane  chairs,  three  rupees  each  ...  6 

One  towel  horse . . 


A. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 


o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


Rupees  79  o 
Deessikg-Room. — No.  i. 


One  washing-stand  and  crockery  .  .  .  12  o 

One  dressing-table . 80 

One  glass . 60 

One  small  almirah . jo  o 

Two  chairs  at  three  rupees  each  .  .  .60 


English 
money. 
£  «. 

—  20 
-  2  0 

—  I  12 

—  20 

—  10 


—  4  o 

—  20 

—  116 

—  *  4 

—  I  12 

—  04 


—  10 


— £20  8 


—  I  16 

—  20 

—  016 

—  2  12 

—  I  16 


—  £8  16 


—  1  16 

—  I  lO 

-  2  lO 

—  10 

—  o  16 
-  0  12 

—  04 


- £7  18 


—  o  14 

—  O  16 

—  I  o 

—  o  12 


Rupees  42  o  —  £4  4 
Batu-eoom. — No.  I. 


One  bath,  wooden 
One  commode  .... 
Two  large  water-jars,  or  gurraks 
One  mat  to  stand  on  ,  . 


10  o  ■—  I  o 
60  —  o  12 
10  —  02 
*0  —  04 


Rupees  19  o  — £1  18 
N.B. — Bedroom  and  dressing-room  No.  2  I  should  advise  not 
being  furnished  at  once  (unless  of  course  wanted),  but  gradually. 

Baxh-soom  No.  2  will  be  required,  and  should  be  furnished  same 
as  No.  I. 


KllCHEH.  English 

money. 
B.  A.  £  s. 

One  table . 50  —  o  10 

One  oven . 40  —  08 

One  spit . 08  —  01 

One  chopper . 08  —  01 

Six  decksies  and  covers,  Imught  by  weight,  about  20  o  —  20 

One  frying-pan . 20  —  04 

Two  spoons,  eight  annas  each  .  .  .  .10  —  02 

Two  knives,  one  rupee  each  .  .  .  .20  —  04 

One  kettle  .  . . 20  —  04 

One  pestle  and  mortar . 30  —  06 


Rupees  40  —  £4  o 


Extba  Requisites  eoe  House. 


Dhobies  table . 3  o 

Gauffring-irons . i  o 

Pantry  table . 3  o 

One  set  of  trays  .....50 

One  meat-safe . 60 

One  ice-box . 60 

One  hand  punkah . 30 

One  filter-stand . 2  o 

One  saddle- stand . 3  ° 

Two  half  tubs  for  tatties,  one  rupee  each  .  .20 


o  6 
o  2 
o  6 
o  10 
o  12 

O  12 

o  6 
o  4 
o  6 
o  4 


Rupees  34  o  —  £3  8 


Drawing-room  . 
Dining-room 
Bedrooms  .  . 

Dressing-rooms 

(1)  Bath-rooms 

(2)  Bath-rooms  . 

Kitchens  .  . 

Extras  for  house 
Chics,  outside  (about) 
Chics,  inside  (about)  . 
Matting  for  all  rooms 
Stable  requisites 
Punkah  fringes  . 


204 

0 

— 

20 

S 

88 

0 

— 

s 

16 

79 

0 

— 

7 

iS 

42 

0 

— 

4 

4 

19 

0 

— 

1 

iS 

>9 

0 

— 

1 

18 

40 

0 

— 

4 

0 

34 

0 

— 

3 

8 

30 

0 

— 

3 

0 

20 

0 

— 

3 

0 

SO 

0 

— 

5 

0 

20 

0 

— 

0 

20 

0 

— 

2 

0 

Rupees  665  o  — £66  10 


I  omitted  to  mention  the  punkahs.  As  the  hot  season 
comes  on  it  will  be  well  to  have  them  put  in  order,  so 
that  they  can  be  hung  directly  they  are  required. 

The  punkah  is  a  straight  board  some  two  feet  in 
width,  and  is  put  up  diagonally  across  the  centre  of  the 
room,  hung  from  the  ceiling  or  rafters  by  stout  ropes  ; 
to  the  board  is  attached  by  means  of  rings  a  deep  frill 
or  valance,  about  two  feet  in  depth.  This  valance  is 
put  on  full,  and  the  edge  bound  with  some  colour 
which  blends  with  the  general  harmony  and  tone  of  the 
room. 

The  punkah  boards  and  ropes  are  landlords’  pro¬ 
perty,  and  reckoned  among  the  “  fixtures”  of  a  bun¬ 
galow,  but  the  frills  you  will  have  to  provide  yourself. 
The  pulling-rope  is  passed  through  the  wall,  so  that 
the  punkah  coolie  can  sit  outside  in  your  verandah, 
unseen  by  you,  while  he  pulls  the  punkah  to  and  fro. 
Punkahs  are  very  hideous,  and  entirely  spoil  the  look  of 
any  room,  but  you  cannot  do  without  them,  and  forget 
their  ugliness  very  soon  in  the  relief  the  air  they  give 
affords.  They  are  taken  down  in  the  cold  season, 
boards  and  ropes  also. 

The  articles  you  bought  in  England,  and  brought 
out  with  you,  you  will  find  most  useful.  If  you  are 
handy  and  tasteful  yourself,  you  will,  with  the  help  of 
the  native  durzees  (tailors),  soon  make  your  rooms  look 
comfortable  and  cosy. 


INDIAN  HOUSES,  AND  HOfV  TO  FURNISH  THEM. 
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You  will  very  likely  have  brought  out  some  little 
ornamental  trifles — a  few  strong  china  vases,  cups,  &c., 
photograph-stands  and  frames,  albums,  books,  envelope- 
cases,  blotting-books,  inkstands,  trays,  candlesticks,  and 
odds  and  ends  of  various  kinds.  Pictures,  a  few,  even 
if  they  are  not  very  choice  works  of  art,  take  off  the 
bare  look  of  the  walls — which  are  stained,  not  papered — 
very  much,  only  they  must  be  hung,  not  straight  against 
the  walls,  but  hanging  out  from  them,  with  only  the 
lower  part  of  the  frames  touching,  or  else  the  white 
ants  will  quickly  attack  them. 

If  you  are  musical  you  can  hire  a  piano.  Mine  cost 
me  8  rupees  a  month.  Music  is  a  great  resource  in 
India,  and  if  you  are  a  musician  you  will  be  sure  to  be  a 
welcome  guest.  In  India  people  drop  their  music  very 
much,  and  it  does  require  a  certain  amount  of  strength 
of  will  to  sit  down  in  the  really  hot  weather  for  a 
practice  when  it  is  almost  too  great  an  exertion  to  walk 
across  the  room. 

Do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  overcrowding  your 
rooms  with  furniture.  The  list  I  have  given  hardly 
admits  of  that,  but  you  are  sure  to  add  to  it,  especially 
if  you  remain  stationary  for  some  years.  In  India  space 
is  a  great  desideratum.  You  want  room  to  breathe,  and 
the  less  your  rooms  are  choked  up  with  superfluous  fur¬ 
niture  and  useless  articles  the  better,  and  the  more  airy 
they  will  be. 

Your  bed  and  dressing  rooms  should  be  quite  free 
from  hangings  of  any  sort  beyond  mosquito  curtains, 
which  are  of  course  a  necessity.  Draperies  encourage 
insects  to  take  up  their  abode  in  them,  and  India  is  truly 
the  land  of  insects,  offensive  and  inoffensive,  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds.  Your  clothing — boots  and  shoes,  &c. — 
must  be  kept  in  tin  or  in  camphor-wood  wardrobes  for 
fear  of  ivhite  ants.  Your  beds  must  have  their  legs  stand¬ 
ing  in  saucers  of  water  to  prevent  the  black  ants  crawling 
up  and  on  to  you,  and  even  then  they  will  dodge  you  and 
crawl  down  the  punkah  ropes  and  drop  on  you  !  You 
must  look  carefully  into  the  water  you  wash  in  for  red 
ants ;  and  into  your  bath  and  under  the  matting  for  snakes, 
scorpions,  centipedes,  and  tarantulas.  The  lizards  are 
harmless  enough,  and  even  amusing  to  watch  as  they 
come  out  and  catch  flies  when  the  lamps  are  lighted.  The 
frogs  and  toads,  too,  beyond  their  discordant  croaking, 
one  does  not  mind.  The  white  ants  and  things  called  fish 
moths  are  really  the  most  to  be  feared.  They  are  harm¬ 
less  in  one  way — they  neither  bite  nor  sting,  but  they 
do  eat ! 

Clothing,  boots,  shoes,  leather  boxes,  woodwork, 
carpets,  matting,  books  and  music,  all  is  fish  that  comes 
into  a  white  ant’s  net,  and  their  perseverance  is  so 
astonishing.  You  may  destroy,  clean,  sweep  as  much 
as  you  like,  the  cry  is  “  Still  they  come !”  and  the 
damage  they  do  is  incredible.  The  natives  say  that  tteem 
leaves — the  leaves  of  a  tree  called  tteem — are  a  great 
preventive  against  them,  but  I  do  not  look  upon  this  as  a 
sovereign  remedy  myself.  They  certainly  drive  away 
fish  moths,  but  the  only  plan  to  pursue  with  white  ants  is 
to  be  always  on  the  watch  for  their  ravages.  Carpets  and 
matting  should  be  lifted  once  a  week  at  least ;  no  great 
trouble,  as  it  is  merely  laid  down,  not  nailed  ;  furniture 
and  books  frequently  moved ;  and  all  clothing,  boots 


and  shoes,  &c.,  kept  in  tin-lined  cases  or  else  camphor- 
wood  boxes. 

It  is  far  easier  to  take  such  precautions  against  their 
inroads  than  to  repair  the  damage  after  they  have 
committed  it. 

It  is  your  bearer’s  place  to  see  after  the  house  and 
furniture  thoroughly  ;  keep  him  well  up  to  his  work  by 
your  own  personal  supervision,  see  that  the  work  is  not 
slurred  over,  but  a  thorough  sweeping  and  dusting 
given  daily.  He  will  also  raise  and  lower  the  chics 
(blinds)  when  necessary,  open  and  shut  the  doors  of  the 
bungalow  at  the  proper  hours,  see  that  the  ice  is  put 
into  the  ice-box  on  its  arrival,  and  trim,  clean,  and  light 
the  lamps. 

Lamps  have,  generally  speaking,  punkah  fittings  to 
prevent  the  wind  caused  by  the  punkahs  making  the 
flame  flicker,  and  also  to  keep  off  the  flies  and  moths 
which  literally  swarm  in  the  evenings  after  the  lights  are 
brought  in.  Your  dinner-table  will  often  have  twenty 
or  thirty  different  kinds  of  insects  on  it  at  the  same  time, 
the  difficulty  being  to  keep  them  out  of  your  plate.  In 
the  hot  weather  the  flies  are  an  intolerable  nuisance,  as 
they  always  choose  your  face  to  repose  on  ;  it  is  the 
bearer’s  place  to  wave  them  off,  for  which  purpose  he 
is  armed  with  a  chororic  or  fly-whisk.  The  bearer  also 
takes  charge  of  all  the  empty  bottles,  whether  of  wine, 
brandy,  beer,  soda-water,  or  anything  else.  Bottles  are 
all  dear  in  India,  and  the  different  storekeepers  always 
allow  a  considerable  price  on  them  if  returned,  soda- 
water  bottles  in  particular ;  it  is  usual  to  send  back  empties 
of  this  article  when  ordering  a  fresh  supply  in. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  you  will  keep  your  accounts 
as  strictly  in  India  as  at  home,  if  possible  you  must  be 
more  particular.  Most  people  fancy  that  living  in  India 
can  be  done  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  This  is  a  decided 
fallacy. 

There  are  many  expensive  necessaries  in  India  which 
you  cannot  do  without,  though  in  England  they  would 
be  looked  on  in  the  light  of  luxuries.  The  pay  is  cer¬ 
tainly  greater,  but  not  adequate  to  the  increased  rate  of 
expenditure.  You  must  have  a  much  larger  establishment, 
keep  a  horse  or  horses,  entertain  more  than  you  would  at 
home — it  is  a  duty  out  there  for  married  people  to  do  so  ; 
and  the  money  runs  away  in  a  hundred  and  one  odd  ways, 
you  hardly  know  how.  Then  people  arrive  in  the  coun¬ 
try  with  such  an  over-estimated  idea  of  its  cheapness. 
“  Oh,  it’s  only  a  rupee,”  they  say  when  buying  any  small 
article,  forgetting  that  a  rupee  is  two  shillings  instead  of 
one,  and  does  not  go  so  far  either  as  the  one  shilling  does 
in  England  ;  often,  too,  the  first  outlay  on  settling  into 
your  bungalow,  buying  furniture,  horses,  &c.,  is  greater 
than  you  intended,  and  is  a  long  time  in  being  picked  up. 
When  you  first  go  out  fresh  to  the  country  and  the 
natives  your  ideas  respecting  the  style  of  living — so 
different  in  many  ways  from  that  to  which  you  are  accus¬ 
tomed — are  vague ;  you  find  a  difficulty  in  calculating 
the  different  expenses,  the  coinage  is  strange,  the  habits 
and  customs  even  more  so — in  fact,  all  at  first  puzzles  by 
its  very  novelty.  Caution,  therefore,  is  necessary  at  the 
very  outset  of  your  new  life. 

^gin  as  you  intend  to  go  on,  and  as  the  strangeness 
wears  off  and  you  really  are  beginning  to  feel  at  home 
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do  not  relax  your  efforts.  Home  can  be  made  home 
everywhere ;  it  is  a  woman's  ro/e  to  make  a  home  for  her¬ 
self,  her  husband,  and  family  if  she  has  one,  but  this 
duty  is  not  performed  by  idly  folding  hands  and  looking 
on,  sleeping  away  the  precious  hours.  No !  Work  is 
the  best  panacea  for  every  evil ;  in  India  it  is  not  only 
a  panacea  but  a  sort  of  s^ety-valve.  When  a  woman 
is  idle  she  is  the  victim  of  ennui,  and  when  she  becomes 
that  she  is,  to  speak  plainly,  a  nuisance  to  herself  and 


her  relations.  Do  not,  then,  because  you  are  in  a  hot  and 
trying  climate,  give  in  to  it. 

Perform  your  household  duties,  keep  as  nearly  as  you 
can  English  hours,  fill  up  your  time,  and  you  will  not 
find  it  so  hard  to  get  rid  of.  And  if  there  is  not  scope 
for  your  energies  in  your  own  house  and  its  various 
requirements,  look  afield  and  see  if  there  are  not  some 
who  would  be  glad  of  your  help,  or  at  all  events  of  your 
sympathy,  around  you. 


DESSniPTION  OF  OUR  OUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 

A  PRINCESS  POLONAISE. 


The  illustration  being  given,  very  little  description  is 
needed.  The  back  part  is  pleated  at  the  top,  and 
fastened  securely  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  basque. 

We  do  not  give  a  sleeve,  as  the  one  given  with 
the  March  number  is  quite  suitable.  Six  yards  of 
material  qy  inches  wide,  or  lo  yards  of  silk,  will 
cut  the  polonaise,  which  is  full-sized. 


We  give  for  this  month’s  cut-out  pattern  the  shape 
of  a  new  Princess  polonaioCi  It  is  in  five  pieces. 

Fig.  1 .  Half  of  front  and  side-piece. 

Fig.  2.  Upper  part  of  back. 

Fig.  3.  Lower  part  of  back. 

Fig.  4.  Collar. 

Fig.  5.  Pocket. 


DIAGRAM  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  CONVERSAZIONE. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds— excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to 
Humming-Bird,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Warwick  House, 
Salisbury-square,  Fleet-street. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  answer  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  number  must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month.  Letters 
cannot  be  answered  by  post. 


Our  Double  Acrostic. 

Our  third  series  of  Six  Double  Acrostics  began  in  the  December 
number.  A  copy  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  will 
be  sent  free  of  charge  for  twelve  months  to  the  lady  who  shall  guess 
accurately  the  g^reatest  number  of  the  series. 

The  result  will  be  published  in  our  June  number,  in  which  the  name 
and  address  of  the  successful  competitor  will  be  announced. 

Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  tenth  day  of  each  month.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Acrostic  that  appears  in  this  number  will  be  given  in 
June,  with  the  names  of  those  who  have  succeeded  in  guessing  all 
the  hghts. 

SOLUTION  OP  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XVII., 

1.  BulB. 

2.  ReconcileR.* 

3.  AcrE.t 

4.  IdeA.^ 

3.  New-fledg’D.§ 

•  Quotation  from  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
t  Winter's  Tale. 
t  Thomson’s  Seasons. 

§  Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village. 

Correct  solutions  have  been  received  from  A.  H.,  Amy  (who  is  re¬ 
quested  to  send  her  name  and  address),  and  N.  B. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XVIII., 

AND  LAST  OF  OUR  PRESENT  SERIES. 


I’m  here  beneath  your  eyes,  and  yet,  I  wis. 

Yon  first  will  guess  some  other  thing  than  this. 

1.  "  I  had  a  dream  which  was  not  all  a - ." 

2.  “  The  bitter  arrow  went  aside. 


3.  “  With - in  hand  to  wet  his  whistle.” 

4.  “  Comfort  thee,  O  thou  mourner,  yet  awhile ; 

Again  shall - ’s  smile 

Refresh  thy  heart  where  heart  can  ache  no  more. 

What  is  it  we  deplore  ?” 

5.  A  place  connected  with  the  name  of  a  celebrated  French 

engineer. 

6.  The  name  of  one  of  our  most  popular  singers. 

7.  “  This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show. 

For  man’s  illusion  given ; 

The  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears  of  woe, 

Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow. 

There’s  nothing  true  but  Heaven.” 

8.  “  He  that  will  have  a - of  the  wheat  must  needs 

tarry  the  grinding.” 

Allegra. 

Printing-Machine. 

Will  Humming-Bird  kindly  answer  A  Regular  Subscriber  the 
following  questions  in  her  valuable  Magazine: — i.  With  what  are 
types  cleaned,  and  how  ?  [Washed  with  a  solution  of  pearlash, 
forming  a  “  ley,”  applied  with  a  soft  long-haired  brush  ;  or,  when 
the  printing  is  on  a  small  and  amateur  scale,  with  turpentine.]  2.  Of 
what  is  the  roller  (used  for  putting  on  the  ink  on  the  types  with) 
made  P  [Of  a  composition  in  which  treacle  and  glue  are  the  principal 
materials,  somewhat  resembling  indiarubber  in  appearance.  A 
small  one  can  be  bought  for  28.  6d.,  and  renewed  for  is.] 
3.  Where  can  good  printing-ink  be  procured  ?  [From  Harrild, 
Farringdon-street,  E.C.]  A  Regular  Subscriber’s  son  (who  owns 
a  printing,  press)  is  very  anxious  to  have  the  information  as  soon  as 
possible. 


Spring  Dresses. 

Adele  writes — “  WiU  coloured  prints  bo  worn  in  the  mornings  this 
summer,  and  what  is  a  good  place  to  get  them  at  ?  I  sent  for  some 
of  the  longcloth  from  Mr.  Noble,  Manchester,  that  you  recommended, 


and  am  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  inexpensive,  and  at  the  same  time 
good.  [Coloured  calico  dresses  will  bo  worn.  They  are  sold  by  the 
same  manufacturer,  Mr.  John  Noble,  Victoria  Mills,  Manchester,  who 
sells  them  at  retail  price.  There  is  a  great  saving  in  purchasing  direct 
from  the  manufacturer.  The  coloured  calicoes  are  in  all  the  new 
colours  and  designs,  the  navy  blue  particularly  pretty,  some  having 
small  designs  in  bright  colours,  others  being  checked  with  scarlet  and 
pale  blue,  and  others  with  white.  Some  of  the  patterns  in  lighter 
colours  are  also  very  pretty,  the  shades  being  well[mixed  and' the 
colours  of  the  groundwork  artistic.] 

Knitting-Machines. 

J.  K.  writes — “I  noticed  in  your  issue  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  for  the  past  month  (No.  160,  Vol.  XXIV.)  your 
correspondent  Koh-i-stani  refers  to  my  letter,  in  No.  ISS  of  the  above 
Magazine  for  September  last,  on  Knitting-Machines.  On  perusing 
this  letter  little  more  is  to  be  said  regarding  these  hand-knitters  than 
is  to  be  gathered  therefrom  without  encroaching  too  much  on  the 
columns  of  your  periodical ;  but  if  Koh-i-stani  will  address  J.  K., 
care  of  General  Kilner,  Box  100,  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  British 
North  America,  she  will  receive  in  reply  that  that  will  satisfy  her  on 
every  point,  and  all  information  given  with  pleasure.  I  am  surprised 
only  one  person  has  been  interested  in  the  letter  alluded  to,  for  truly 
they  (knitters)  are  as  much  household  necessaries  as  sewing-machines. 
Young  ladies  of  leisure  and  fashion  must  find  in  their  use  a  never- 
failing  fountain  of  amusement  in  producing  something  both  useful  and 
ornamental ;  those  in  reduced  circumstances  or  with  scanty  means  a 
source  of  profit.  As  I  said  in  No.  155,  a  volume  could  be  written  on 
these  hand-knitters,  and  until  they  are  tried  no  one  can  be  aware  of 
their  great  capabilities,  limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator, 
who  is  frequently  surprised  at  the  development  of  some  new  and 
beautiful  stitch.  As  regard  wools,  worsteds,  or  other  materials  suited 
foi  these  knitters,  Kou-i-stani  would  experience  no  difliculty.  Mr- 
Bedford,  of  46,  Goodge-street,  Tottenham-conrt-rood,  can  famish  any¬ 
thing  and  everything.  A  few  samples  of  knitting,  done  on  a  '  Bich- 
ford’  machine,  are  inclosed.”  [These  samples  may  be  seen  at  30, 
Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.] 

Humming-Birds. 

We  insert  the  following  as  a  protest  against  the  crael  practice  of 
wearing  birds  as  an  ornamental  addition  to  dress : — “  Some  years  ago  a 
gentleman  who  had  occasion  to  visit  the  West  India  Islands  was  asked, 
on  his  return,  what  he  had  seen  there  most  worthy  of  notice.  Instead  of 
delivering  himself  of  an  essay  on  the  postal  arrangements  of  the  AntiRes, 
or  on  their  diplomatic  or  judicial  or  financial  organisation,  he  is  reported 
to  have  replied,  with  something  like  enthusiasm,  that  it  was  worth 
while  crossing  the  Atlantic  if  only  to  see  the  humming-bird.  The 
traveller  in  question  is  not  the  only  person  who  in  his  time  had  stood 
rapt  with  wonder  at  the  sight  of  a  humming-bird,  much  as  Linnsans, 
if  the  story  be  trae,  fell  on  his  knees  when  he  first  saw  a  heath  covered 
with  glorious  yellow  gorse.  The  appearance  of  the  humming-bird, 
as  Professor  Newton  reminds  us,  is  utterly  unlike  that  of  any  other 
living  creature.  We  are  admiring  some  brilliant  and  beautiful  flower, 
when  there  suddenly  appears  before  us  a  small  dark  object  suspended, 
as  it  were,  between  four  short  black  threads,  meeting  each  other  in  a 
cross.  For  an  instant  it  shows  in  front  of  the  flower ;  again  another 
instant,  and,  emitting  a  momentary  flash  of  emerald  and  sapphire 
light,  it  is  vanishing,  lessening  in  the  distance  as  it  shoots  away  to  a 
speck  that  the  eye  cannot  take  note  of.  Indeed,  the  little  atom  of 
life  comes  and  goes  with  the  rapidity  of  a  gnat  or  a  dragon-fly. 
Audubon  tells  us  that  the  small  size  of  the  ruby  humming-bird  renders 
it  impossible  to  follow  its  flight  with  the  eye  for  more  than  fifty  yards- 
A  person  standing  in  the  garden  will  hear  the  hamming  of  their 
wings  and  see  the  little  birds  themselves  within  a  few  feet  of  him  at 
one  moment ;  the  next  they  will  be  out  of  sight  and  hearing-  Gould 
tells  us  that  the  tiny  creature  lives  in  the  air  like  a  gnat  or  a  butterfly. 
It  often  mounts  up  the  towering  trees  and  then  shoots  off  like  a  little 
meteor  at  a  right  angle.  At  other  times  it  will  giently  buzz  among 
the  flowers  upon  the  ground.  The  next  moment  it  is  hovering  over  a 
diminutive  weed,  and  then  it  is  seen  at  a  distance  of  forty  yards, 
whither  it  has  vanished  with  the  quickness  of  thought.  In  England 
the  humming-bird  has  never  yet  been  seen  alive.  The  fairy-like  little 
being  lives  partly  on  insects  and  partly  on  the  honey  of  flowers. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  keep  it  alive  on  syrup  and  on  browj 
sugar  and  water,  but  they  have  all  failed ;  and  in  England  the  varietiei 
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of  the  humming-bird,  which  amount  to  about  four  hundred,  are  only 
known  from  the  fact  that  their  stuffed  plumage  is  largely  used  as  an 
ornament  for  ladies’  hots.  Tlie  demand  thus  created  for  stuffed 
humming-birds  has  led  to  a  sort  of  war  of  extermination,  and  in  the 
more  frequented  parts  of  our  West  Indian  colonies  the  humming-bird 
has  practically  become  as  extinct  as  in  England  are  the  raven,  the 
great  bustard,  the  hoopoe,  the  golden  eagle,  the  ring  ouzel,  and  the 
kite.  This  being  so,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  assured  that  some  of  our 
West  Indian  colonies  are  taking  steps  to  follow  the  example  set  by 
English  legislation  in  the  recent  Wild  Birds’  Protection  Act,  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  humming-birds  which 
has  of  late  years  been  ruthlessly  and  unsparingly  carried  on.  The 
island  of  Trinidad  has  passed  a  law  making  it  penal  either  to  take  or 
kill  the  less  common  sorts  of  wild  birds ;  and  British  Guiana  has  also 
enacted  a  statute  under  which  it  is  prohibited  to  kill,  sell,  or  export, 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  certain  birds,  numbering  forty,  which  are 
named  in  the  schedule,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty-four  dollars  to  each 
bird.  Among  the  more  curious  birds  enumerated  in  the  list  appended 
to  this  Act  are  the  campanero  (bell  bird),  hutu,  humming-bird, 
qu’est-ce-que-c’est-qu’il-dit,  umbird,  toucan,  jackamar,  and  carrion 
crow.  A  second  schedule  contains  the  names  of  nineteen  birds,  among 
which  are  the  douraguara,  plover,  parrot,  pigeon,  quail,  snipe,  trumpet 
bird,  and  wild  duck,  while  it  is  also  forbidden  to  kill  any  of  these 
birds  during  the  close  time,  which  lasts  from  the  ist  of  April  to  the 
1st  of  September.  There  is  consequently  some  hope  that  the  absolute 
warfare  of  extermination  which  has  been  carried  on  against  the  little 
humming-birds  may  at  last  bo  effectually  stopped.  It  is  certainly  an 
unwarrantable  extramgance  which  has  led  fashion  to  claim  these 
tiny  gems  of  the  air  as  its  prey.  Ten  years  ago  a  lady  appeared  at  a 
ball  in  Paris  with  a  dress  which  was  ornamented  with  the  stuffed 
skins  of  twelve  hundred  humming-birds.  Thus  more  than  a  thousand 
of  these  exquisite  little  living  things  had  been  sacrificed  to  deck  out  a 
handsome  woman  for  a  ball.  Surely  it  cannot  be  right  to  make  such 
a  nse  of  the  power  which  man  has  over  the  lives  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
all  to  gratify  a  woman’s  vanity.  When  a  humane  man  sees  a  farmer’s 
boy  with  a  bird’s  nest  in  his  hand,  and  notices  that  as  he  goes  along 
he  is  taking  the  young  birds  one  by  one  and  wringing  their  necks,  a 
wholesome  instinct  prompts  the  spectator  to  follow  him  up,  overtake 
him,  and  chastise  him  for  his  wanton  cruelty.  How  then  are  we  to 
regard  those  who  supply  a  woman  with  the  means  of  appearing  at  a 
ball  with  the  skins  of  twelve  hundred  humming-birds  sewn  to  her 
dress  ?  She  herself  may  not  be  directly  responsible,  it  is  true,  for 
the  acts  which  made  such  a  sacrifice  for  her  personal  adornment,  yet 
she  has  indirectly  encouraged  the  cruelty  and  mischief  by  which  she 
profits,  and  has  committed  an  extravagance  that  if  generally  indulged 
in  might  sooner  or  later  render  extinct  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
objects  in  animated  nature.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

Idleness  not  Happiness. 

The  most  common  error  of  men  and  women  is  that  of  looking  for 
hai^iiness  somewhere  outside  of  useful  work.  It  has  never  yet  been 
found  when  thus  sought,  and  never  will  be  while  the  world  stands ; 
and  the  sooner  the  truth  is  learned  the  better  for  every  one.  If  you 
doubt  the  proposition ,  go  around  among  your  friends  and  acquaintances 
and  select  those  who  have  the  most  aijoyment  through  life.  Are  they 
idlers  and  pleasure- seekers,  or  the  earnest  workers  ?  We  know  what 
your  answer  will  be.  Of  the  miserable  human  beings  it  has  been  our 
fortune  or  misfortune  to  know,  those  were  the  most  wretched  who 
had  retired  from  useful  employment  in  order  to  enjoy  themselves. 

Is  it  Pair? 

A  C0RBK8POMDENT  writes  to  Miss  Becker,  editress  of  The  Woman's 
Suffrage  Journal,  adducing  two  cases  in  which  the  leniency  of  punish¬ 
ment  awarded  to  a  wife-slayer  is  contrasted  with  that  inflicted  upon  a 
man  who  had  taken  his  son’s  life  under  similar  circumstances : — 
“  Madam, — The  extent  to  which  our  judges  hold  that  marital  rights 
cover  crimes  of  violence  is  well  illustrated  by  two  cases  reported  in 
the  Times,  Both  were  tried  by  Mr.  Justice  Brett  on  the  Northern 
Circuit.  Thomas  Tweedale,  a  mechanic,  was  charged  with  the  wilful 
murder  of  his  son,  he  having,  after  a  brief  altercation,  pulled  out  a 
knife  and  inflicted  a  fatal  stab.  The  jury  convicted  him  of  man¬ 
slaughter  ;  the  judge  characterised  the  sentence  as  a  ‘  most  indulgent 
one,’  and  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  In  the 
other  case,  John  Bums,  a  labourer,  ‘  bad  a  few  words’  with  his  wife 


on  account  of  his  bringing  home  no  wages,  seized  a  poker  and  struck 
her  in  the  throat,  thereby  causing  death.  For  this  he  is  also  con¬ 
victed  of  manslaughter,  and  the  same  judge  sentences  him  to  sic 
months’  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.” 

Little  Wanzer  Sewing-Machine. 

Erin  would  be  obUged  to  Humming-Bird  if  she  could  tell  her : — 

1.  The  price  of  a  ’Little  Wanzer  Sewing-Machine  (which  she  sees 
recommended  in  the  March  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Maga¬ 
zine)  without  stand  F  2.  Being  a  subscriber,  could  Madame  de  Tour 
get  it  at  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent.  ?  3.  Could  it  be  had  through 
Madame  de  Tour  from  a  Belfast  agent,  as  Erin  fears  the  carriage 
would  be  heavy  ?  4.  Could  Humming-Bird  give  Erin  any  directions 
for  painting  on  linen  ?  Answers  in  May  number  will  greatly  oblige. 
Erin  is  sorry  to  trouble  Humming-Bird  with  so  many  questions. 
Her  only  excuse  must  be  that  she  has  been  a  subscriber  to  the 
Englishwoman’s  Magazine  for  many  years,  and  that  she  finds  it 
invaluable  from  every  point  of  view.  [i.  Four  guineas  is  the  price. 

2.  Yes.  3.  The  carriage  by  Sutton’s  Parcel  Company  will  only  be  3*- 
4.  Some  of  our  correspondents  may  be  able  to  do  so.] 

Muscular  Maidens. 

The  Court  Circular  says  : — “  The  pleasant  writer  who  signs  himself 
‘The  Teetotum’  in  the  Pictorial  World  waxes  enthusiastic  this  week 
over  ‘  Muscular  Maidens.’  He  says  : — ‘  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
these  muscular  maidens  will  do  considerable  good  in  counteracting 
the  effect  of  such  a  large  proportion  of  over-educated  women  in  the 
present  day.  It  is  a  pity  but  what  we  could  bring  our  girls  up  with 
a  judicious  blending  of  the  old  school  and  the  new.  If  we  could 
combine  the  best  parts  of  both  plans  it  would  be  a  perfect  system  of 
education.’  Quite  so.  But,  failing  that,  I  am  in  favour  of  education 
rather  than  gymnastics,  though,  to  be  sure,  some  of  the  highly, 
educated  young  women  of  the  day  are  intolerable,  seeing  that  they 
have  not  learned  enough  to  perceive  how  little  they  do  know.  Let 
‘  The  Teetotum’  set  up  a  school  and  combine  his  plans  himself,  and 
when  he  has  'produced  his  perfect  pupil  she  should  be  painted  by 
Mr.  Millais.” 

Restoring  the  Colour  of  Lace. 

Lace  may  be  restored  to  its  original  whiteness  by  first  ironing  it 
slightly,  then  folding  it,  and  sewing  it  into  a  clean  linen  bag,  which  is 
placed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  pure  olive  oil.  Afterwards  the  bag  is 
to  be  boiled  in  a  solution  of  soap  and  water  for  fifteen  minutes,  then 
well  rinsed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  finally  dipped  into  water  con¬ 
taining  a  slight  proportion  of  starch.  The  lace  is  then  to  be  taken 
from  the  bag  and  stretched  on  pins  to  dry. 

Burano  Lace. 

Mr.  Smallwood,  the  British  consul  at  Venice,  reports  that  the 
school  of  lace-work  established  under  the  auspices  of  some  Italian 
ladies  a  few  years  since  on  the  island  of  Burano,  near  Venice,  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase.  This  manufacture,  for  which  Burano  was  once 
celebrated,  seemed  to  be  dying  out,  but  an  aged  woman  on  the  island 
who  remembered  the  craft  and  still  worked  the  lace  undertook  to 
instruct  the  school,  and  the  number  of  girls  in  it  has  increased  from 
only  twelve  in  1S71  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  1876,  as  many  as  one 
hundred  of  them  being  able  workwomen.  Several  English  ladies  are 
among  the  patronesses,  and  the  accounts  for  1876  show  a  profit. 

Torchon. 

Torchon  laces,  it  is  thought  at  Nottingham,  will  be  wanted  again 
during  the  present  spring  and  summer,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  these 
is  in  course  of  contemplation.  Large  quantities  also  of  the  cheap 
imitation  Valenciennes  edgings  it  is  thought  probable  may  sell,  and  a 
steady  demand  is  looked  for  in  the  different  kinds  of  thick  edgings 
and  laces  known  as  everlasting  trimmings,  which  are  very  useful  for 
children’s  wear  and  making-np  purposes.  But  for  the  ordinary  better 
class  run  of  lace  at  present  the  indication  of  a  future  demand  setting 
in  is  but  slight,  and  extremely  problematical. 

Tested  Recipes. 

Excellent  recipe  for  marmalade. — Take  any  quantity  of  Sevilla 
oranges,  remove  the  peels,  open  the  oranges  as  they  come  in  their 
own  quarters,  take  out  the  seeds  and  skin,  put  the  pulp  into  one 
basin,  the  seeds  and  skin  into  another,  with  about  one  pint  of  cold 
water,  set  on  the  peels  to  boil  until  perfectly  soft,  changing  the  water 
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three  or  four  times,  save  the  last  water,  and  add  of  it  three-quarters 
of  a  pint  to  each  dozen  oranges ;  add  this  water  gradually  to  the  seeds 
in  the  basin,  and  bruise  them  well  through  a  sieve,  so  as  to  get  all  the 
jelly,  and,  if  desirable,  add  a  little  more  water  for  syrnp,  add  this  to 
the  pnlp,  and  put  on  to  boil  for  about  ten  minutes,  then  the  peels, 
praviously  cut  fine,  and  boil  all  for  about  half  an  hour.  To  every 
pound  of  pulp  and  chips  allow  one  pound  of  sugar,  and  put  in  an 
extra  pound  or  half  pound  for  all. 

Extravagance  not  Confined  to  Women’s  Dress. 

Bygone  extravagances  of  fashion  were  surely  not  altogether  the 
fault  of  ladies ;  if  men  had  not  admired  them  they  certainly  would 
not  have  been  indulged ;  and  as  to  the  latter  sex,  surely  it  might  learu 
humility  from  the  following  comments  of  a  writer  on  the  “  delights  of 
finery — “  In  our  favoured  country,  at  least,  we  cannot  point  to  one 
single  excess  or  caprice  which  has  appeared  on  the  beautiful  person 
of  woman  that  has  not  had  its  counterpart  on  the  ugly  body  of  man. 
We  have  had  the  same  stuffs,  the  same  fine  laces,  the  same  rich  furs, 
the  same  costly  jewels.  We  have  had  as  much  gold  and  embroidery, 
and  more  tinsel.  We  have  worn  long  hair,  and  large  sleeves,  and 
tight  waists,  and  full  petticoats.  We  have  sported  stays  and  sto¬ 
machers,  muffs,  earrings,  and  love-locks.  W e  have  rouged  and  patched, 
and  padded  and  laced.  Where  they  have  indulged  a  little  excess  in 
one  part,  we  have  broken  out  teu  times  worse  in  another.  If  they 
have  had  headdresses  like  the  moon’s  crescent,  we  have  had  shoes 
like  a  ram’s  horn.  If  they  have  wreathed  lace  ruffs  round  their 
lovely  throats,  we  have  buttoned  them  about  our  clumsy  legs.  If  they 
carried  a  little  mirror  openly  on  their  fans,  we  have  concealed  one 
slyly  in  our  pockets.  In  short,  wherever  we  look  into  the  history  of 
m.uikind  we  find  two  animals  equally  fond  of  dress,  but  only  one 
worth  bestowing  it  on.”  In  the  play  of  the  Volunteers ;  or,  the 
Stock  Jobbers,  occurs  this  remarkable  passage:— “  Sir  Nicholas.  I 
must  make  great  haste ;  I  shall  ne’er  get  my  points  and  laces  done  up 
time  enough.  Major-Qeneral  B.  What  say’st,  young  fellow  ?  Points 
and  laces  for  camps  P  Sir  Nichola.s.  Yes ;  points  and  laces.  Why, 
I  carry  two  laundresses  on  purpose.  .  .  .  Would  you  have  a  gentle¬ 
man  go  undressed  in  a  camp  ?  Do  you  think  I  would  see  a  camp  if 
there  were  no  dressing  P  ^Vhy,  I  have  two  campaign  suits,  one 
trimmed  with  Flanders  lace,  and  the  other  with  rich  point.”  That 
ladies  themselves  appreciate  the  charms  of  costume  has  never,  we 
believe,  been  questioned,  for,  as  a  female  character  in  Gray’s  opera  of 
Achilles  sings : — 

“  Think  of  dress  in  every  light, 

’Tis  woman’s  chiefest  duty ; 

Neglecting  that,  themselves  they  slight 
^d  undervalue  beauty.” 

St.  Peter’s  Home. 

Miss  Julia  Erskine  writes—”  Madam, — Will  you  allow  me  to  say 
a  few  words  on  a  subject  which  must  interest  only  too  deeply  those 
who  really  care  for  news  about  women’s  work  P  The  subject  I  allude 
to  is  women’s  overwork.  How  to  help  those  who  break  down  under 
the  strain  of  work,  and  especially  of  brain-work,  is  a  question  which 
constantly  presents  itself.  Anxiety  about  the  future,  the  mental 
wear  and  tear  of  teaching,  and  the  physical  hardships  of  a  life 
without  sufficient  food,  clothing,  or  rest,  undermine  the  health  of 
comparatively  young  women,  and  make  some  interval  of  repose  with 
medical  care,  and  the  important  conditions  (to  persons  of  cultivation) 
of  cheerfulness  and  congenial  society,  necessary  to  avert  complete 
collapse  of  the  vital  and  nervous  powers.  I  wish  to  mention  to  your 
readers  a  place  where  this  can  be  found,  and  where  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  I  believe  there  are  at  this  moment  some  vacancies.  St.  Peter’s 
Home,  Kilbam,iB  indeed  a  home  in  a  true  sense  of  the  word,  not  only 
to  the  Mother  Superior  and  the  Sisters  who  are  its  constant  inmates, 
but  to  many  others,  some  of  whom  come  to  work  and  some  for  rest 
and  nursing  in  sickness :  a  few  to  await  in  the  Ward  for  Incurables 
that  happy  moment  in  which  they  will  pass,  as  we  trust,  into  the  land 
where  there  is  no  more  pain.  There  are  several  wards  in  the  Home, 
but  that  for  ladies  is  jierhaps  most  suitable  for  notice  in  this  letter. 
It  is  a  fine  room,  with  a  painted  window,  which  admits  light  and  adds 
colour  and  Ijeauty  to  the  comfort  around.  Ten  beds,  each  with 
toilette  apparatus,  capable  of  being  curtained  off  into  strict  privacy, 
easy  chairs  (one  of  which  enables  its  occupant  to  wheel  herself  about 
the  room),  constitute  the  principal  furniture.  Some  very  serious  cases 
have  beeu  treated  here,  as  well  as  many  slighter  ones.  Slight  opera¬ 


tions  also  have  been  successfully  performed,  and  one  case,  pronounced 
hopeless  by  an  eminent  surgeon,  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  recovery. 
The  nursing  is  carried  on  under  the  experienced  eye  of  the  Sister  in 
Charge,  usually  assisted  by  a  Lady  Visitor,  and  always  by  a  good 
servant,  or  ‘  Worker’  as  she  is  called.  The  patients  are  attended  almost 
daily  by  two  excellent  medical  men,  who  in  difficult  cases  call  to  their 
aid  the  most  experienced  surgeons  and  doctors.  The  kind  and  tender 
care  of  the  Sisters,  and  the  complete  rest  for  both  body  and  mind,  are 
very  soothing  and  refreshing  to  ladies  overtired  (as  so  many  arc)  with 
the  strain  of  a  governess’s  life,  but  who  are  here  able  to  give  themselves 
up  to  bo  cared  for,  instead  of  having  always  to  care  for  others.  Last, 
but  not  least,  these  ladies  have  great  religious  advantages.  Short 
services  are  read  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  at  noon.  They  are 
visited  by  the  Chaplain,  and  the  Holy  Communion  is  occasionally 
celebrated  in  the  ward  itself.  There  are,  moreover,  the  services  in  the 
lovely  chapel  attached  to  the  Home.  The  payment  is  14s.  a  week, 
the  only  extras  being  personal  washing,  and  wine  or  brandy  if  ordered 
by  the  doctor.  When  I  think  of  the  sad  condition  of  a  poor  lady  in  a 
small  London  lodging  needing  medical  care  and  good  food  and 
nursing,  and  not  knowing  how  to  find  the  money  for  either  doctor  or 
nurse,  I  cannot  but  think  you  will  bo  doing  a  kindness  to  many  by 
making  the  Ladies’  Ward  in  St.  Peter’s  Home  more  widely  known. 
Application  for  admission  should  bo  made  to  the  Mother  Superior, 
St.  Peter’s  Home,  Kilburn,  N.W. — 9,  Granville-place,  Portman-B<i.,  W.” 
“  Beautiful  for  Ever.” 

The  Medical  Press  and  Circular  has  the  following: — “  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  those  fair  dames  who  are  in  search  of  a  good  complexion,  or 
who  are  anxious  to  retain  their  good  looks,  should  not  take  more 
legitimate  means  of  doing  so  than  running  after  people  who  make  it 
their  business  to  prey  upon  the  credulity  and  frailty  of  human  nature. 
It  is  surprising  that  any  woman  of  ordinary  education  should  he 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  improvement  of  her  personal  attractions, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  improved,  depends  upon  conditions  respecting 
which  her  ordinary  medical  adviser  can  give  her  the  best  information. 
Those  little  freckles,  that  dreadful  eruption,  those  untimely  blushes 
and  that  sallow,  red,  or  jaundiced  tint  which  so  disfigure  her  face 
are,  as  she  should  be  told,  often  the  result  of  a  disordered  state  of  the 
system,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  may  be  remedied  by  a  judicious 
course  of  medical  and  hygienic  treatment.  Perhaps  we  are  not 
altogether  blameless  in  the  matter,  and  may,  through  our  indifference 
to  the  petty  but  excusable  complaints  of  our  fair  patients,  drive  them 
to  those  ignorant  and  unprincipled  charlatans  who  exaggerate  the 
gravity  of  their  symptoms,  and  frighten  them  into  adopting  measures 
which  do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good.  We  are  too  apt  to 
forget  that  it  is  quite  natural  for  a  woman  to  attach  too  much  im¬ 
portance  to  anything  that  disfigures  her,  and  that  the  physician  who 
will  seriously  treat  and  remove  some  slight  but  unsightly  eruption 
from  her  face  will  be  thought  more  of  than  if  he  had  cured  her  of  a 
pneumonia  or  pleurisy.  We  counsel,  therefore,  our  medical  brethren 
to  treat  the  little  complaints  and  foibles  of  the  fair  sex  with  more 
consideration  than  they  generally  do,  and  not  allow  them  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  those  anscmpnlons  persons  who  are  ever  ready  to  take, 
advantage  of  their  ignorance  or  credulity.” 

Miscellaneous. 

Gladys  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird,- Can  any  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  give  me  some  directions  for  making  a  slip-sheet,  as  I  think 
it  is  called  ?  I  believe  it  is  a  small,  narrow  sheet  for  taming  down 
over  the  top  of  the  quilt  in  the  daytime,  but  never  having  seen  one  I 
am  puzzled  about  it.  Should  it  be  embroidered  in  white  cotton  or  in 
fine  crewels,  and  how  deep  should  it  be  ?  Are  the  pillows  covered  by 
it  or  are  they  placed  at  the  top  ?  I  am  so  glad  to  see  a  series  of 
papers  on  ‘.Celebrated  Women’  in  your  Magazine,  and  shall  quite 
look  forward  to  them  in  future.  Furnishing  has  become  such  an  art 
of  late  years,  I  am  sure  a  few  papers  on  the  subject,  and  also  con¬ 
taining  practical  hints  about  the  minor  details  and  ornaments,  would 
be  Warmly  welcomed  by  all  your  subscribers.”  [Wo  shall  try  to 
comply  with  yoar  suggestion.  “Celebrated  Authoresses”  is  the  title 
of  the  series  of  articles.] 

The  Women’s  Suffrage  Journal  has  the  following : — “  The  remark¬ 
able  excess  of  severity  in  treating  offences  by  women  against  men, 
compared  to  that  exercised  towards  men  for  offences  against  women, 
is  manifested  in  the  different  treatment  of  assaults  upon  husbands 
and  upon  wives.  Violent  assaults  upon  wives  are  of  daily  occurrence, 
nd  they  ars  usually  dealt  with  summarily  by  the  magistrates.  A 
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man  may  kick  his  wife  well-nigh  to  death  with  hearily-ironed  clogs, 
and  he  is  either  simply  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  or  summarily 
sentenced  to  a  short  term  of  imprisonment.  But  when  a  wife  beats 
her  husband,  the  magistrates  mark  their  sense  of  the  enormity  of  the 
offence  by  committing  her  for  trial  at  the  sessions.  At  the  Salford 
Police-court,  on  February  23rd,  Anuie  S  enior  was  charged  with  having 
unlawfully  wounded  her  husband,  Joseph  Senior,  a  capstan  worker. 
The  complainant  stated  that  his  wife  had  struck  him  on  the  head 
with  a  brass  candlestick,  and  knocked  him  down  the  steps.  He 
received  a  wound  on  the  head  an  inch  long.  A  brass  candlestick  in  a 
woman’s  hand  is,  of  course,  a  weapon  formidable  enough  to  strike 
terror  into  the  heart  of  any  man,  and  Sir  John  Mantell  accordingly 
committed  the  woman  for  trial  at  the  sessions.  Such  a  dangerous 
character  is  too  desperate  to  be  dealt  with  summarily  !” 

F.  H.  R.  writes— “Dear  Humsci.vo-Bird, — I  should  feel  much 
obliged  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  answer  me  a  few  questions  in 
nert  month’s  Magazine.  Would  it  be  good  taste  to  trim  a  black  cash- 
mere  with  black  brocaded  silk,  and  would  an  outdoor  jacket  of  the 
same  materials  be  suitable?  [Yes.]  Is  it  possible  for  an  amateur 
dressmaker  to  make  a  dress  from  one  of  Madame  Letellier’s  flat 
patterns  without  also  having  the  made-up  pattern  ?  [Quite.]  How 
many  yards  is  required  for  a  plisse  dress  skirt  P  What  material  and 
what  style  of  waist  pattern  is  most  suitable  for  one  ?  [From  twelve, 
according  to  width.  A  pleated  bodice  should  accompany  it.]  Can 
any  one  tell  me  if  the  Roquefort  Cheese  is  made  of  sheep’s  milk,  and 
the  cause  of  its  being  so  green  inside  ?  and  iu  what  part  of  France  do 
they  make  the  Gmyere  cheese  ?’’ 

“A  New  Bonnet.” — Mrs.  Somerrille,  learned  as  she  was,  did  not 
disdain  female  occupations.  She  was  once  observed  to  be  in  a  fit  of 
deep  abstraction,  and  was  asked  by  a  gentleman  who  greatly  admired 
her  talents  what  was  the  subject  which  engaged  her,  to  which,  greatly 
to  his  disappointment,  she  replied,  speaking,  as  she  alwaj-s  did,  with 
a  broad  Scotch  accent,  “  I  was  just  thinking  about  a  new  bonnet.” 

Short  Dresses  for  Dancing. — Reform  in  the  length  of  ladies’ 
dresses  is  being  attempted  at  Vienna,  where  some  of  the  principal 
ladies  of  the  Court  recently  organised  a  ball  at  which  short  costumes 
were  compulsory.  Extravagance  being  another  object  of  reform,  all 
the  toilettes  were  of  calico,  and  the  ball  proved  the  most  successful 
of  the  season.  Calico  balls  are  familiar  features  in  England,  but  the 
innovation  of  short  dresses  fur  dancing  might  well  be  introduced  into 
our  ball-rooms,  where  the  absurdly  long  trains  of  the  present  day  are 
damaging  alike  to  tempers,  comfort,  and  pockets. 

NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  penny  per  word. 

Advertisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and 
fitting.  For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the 
Wanzer  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

Ready  for  Use,  our  gentlemen’s  fine  linen  cambric  pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs  at  8s.  I  id.  per  dozen,  and  our  gents’  hem-stitched  at  izs.  qd.  per 
dozen,  are  fifty  per  cent,  below  ordinary  prices.  Samples  post  free. — 
Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast. — Advt. 

To  Ladies. — Save  two  profits. — Calicoes,  long  cloths,  and  sheetings 
for  domestic  imd  charitable  purposes,  direct  from  the  bleach  works  at 
wholesale  prices.  Any  lengths  cut.  Send  for  patterns.  John 
Noble,  Victoria  Mills,  Manchester. — Advt. 

Every  Lady  should  see  a  Dress  Trunk  30  inches  long.  Most  useful 
size  for  long  or  short  journeys.  Handsomely  finished  movable  divisions 
for  bonnets,  hats,  Ac.  los.  fid.  Harron,  manufacturer,  2fii,  High 
Holborn  (5  doors  from  Inns  of  Court  Hotel).  Portmanteaus,  bags, 
and  every  article  for  travelling  equally  cheap.  “  Harkon’s  Trunks 
are  favourably  known  for  their  solid  workmanship,  combined  with 
cheapness.” — The  Queen.  Illustrated  list  free. — Advt. 

Less  than  Sixpence  Each  for  a  beautifully  fine  ladies’  real  Irish 
cambric  pocket-handkerchief.  Write  for  samples  at  58.  i  id.  per  dozen. 
— Rob'nson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast.— Advt. 


Gardener  has  a  surplus  stock  of  choice  greenhouse  and  bedding 
plants  to  dispose  of  cheaply.  For  list  and  prices  apply  to  Gardener, 
Fern  Hill,  Clonakilty. — Advt. 

Real  Irish  Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs  in  all  the  most  useful 
shapes.  Send  stamps  for  a  sample  (post  free)  of  our  ladies’  3-fold  fine 
linen  collars  at  48.  fid.  per  doz.,  and  cuffs  at  Ss.  fid.  per  doz.,  and  you 
will  save  fifty  per  cent.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast.— Advt. 

Ball  and  Evening  Dresses. — Haythorn’s  Wide  Nets  for  Ladies’ 
Dresses,  all  colours,  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  material  for  ball 
dresses.  Black  and  White  wide  Silk  Nets,  Ruches,  Tulle,  and  other 
Laces;  Braids  for  Point  and  Honiton  Lace  Work;  Point  Lace  Cords, 
Purls,  Ac.  Patterns  and  prices  free.  Address,  S.  A.  Sands,  20, 
Clumber-street,  Nottingham.  (Successor  to  J.  H.  Haythorn.) — Advt. 

Dessert  Doyleys  and  Antimacassars  in  old  china  and  comical 
figures.  Borders  for  dresses,  jackets,  &c.  Transfer  ing  cloth  to  mark 
on  light  and  dark  materials.  Send  for  descriptive  price  list  for  all 
kinds  of  fancy  work.  B.  Francis,  16,  Hanway-street,  Oxford-street, 
W.— Advt. 

Silk,  Spun  Silk,  Lisle  Thread,  Balbriggan  and  Woollen  Hosiery 
of  the  most  fashionable  makes,  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  War- 
ranted  the  best  Derbyshire  make,  and  surpassed  by  none  in  the  trade. 
Price  lists  and  samples  sent  on  application  to  Stephen  Elliott, 
Manufacturing  Hosier,  Swanwick,  Alfreton,  Derbyshire. — Advt. 

Finer  than  Ever,  their  ladies’  exquisitely  fine  hem-stitched  cam¬ 
bric  pocket-handkerchiefs,  at  half  a  guinea  per  dozen,  are  certainly 
unequalled  (vide  press).  Samples  post  free. — Robinson  and  Cleaver, 
Belfast. — Advt. 

Lavinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  not  drop.  Post  free, 
is.  lod.  Recommended  by  Humming-Bird.  Lavinia,  Scadding’s 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses, 
very  strong,  and  grreatly  admired ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral 
earrings,  massive,  or  light  tassel  pattern ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces 
in  five  rows ;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to 
centre;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qnalities;  infants’  handsome 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots  ;  handsome  massive  bracelets, 
with  two  tassels  on  each  ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  expen¬ 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 
loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  German 
onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  necklaces, 
crosses,  earrings,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  All  communications 
to  be  addressed  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico.  Lavinia  will  pack  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of 
parcels  over  £2  to  any  of  the  colonies.  Lavinia’s  price  list 
suitable  for  gifts. — Coral :  Massive  earrings,  3s.  4d. ;  tassel  ditto, 
48. ;  festoon  necklaces,  9s. ;  children’s  necklets,  5s.  fid. ;  infants’ 
ditto,  58.  fid. ;  shoulder-knots,  pair,  zs.  fid. ;  ditto,  48.  fid. ;  tassel 
bracelets,  pair,  i‘os.  fid. ;  ditto,  8s. ;  ditto,  58.  fid. ;  brooches,  los.  fid. ; 
coral  crosses,  is.  fid.  Onyx:  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  5s.  fid.  each; 
necklace  with  cross,  los.  fid.  each;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 
dants,  ifis.  ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shaped  pendants,  izs.  fid.;  earrings, 
48. ;  brooches,  Ss. ;  bracelets,  38.  fid.  each  ;  crosses,  zs. ;  ditto,  zs.  fid. ; 
red  ditto,  28.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  izs.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Mr.  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico,  S.W.— Advt. 

COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  ei^rience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  'Ad61e 
Letellier,  _  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requests  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  aiticles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent  abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 
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BY  MRS.  J.  K.  SPENDER, 

AUTHOR  OF  "HER  OWN  FAULT,"  "PARTED  LIVES,"  "JOCELYN'S  MISTAKE," 
"MARK  EYLMER'S  REVENGE,"  Ac. 


fBOOK  II.— CHAPTER  VIII. 

HE  boy  has  had  a  nice  sleep,  and  is  easier 
now.  He  raised  his  eyes  so  wistfully 
when  I  came  in  that  I  did  not  like  to  leave 
him  till  I  had  sat  with  him  a  little  while,” 
said  Godwyn,  in  anxious  apology,  as  she 
ne  in  late  for  luncheon  a  few  days  after- 
rds,  with  an  unwonted  flush  on  her  cheeks 
im  her  hasty  walk. 

Mrs.  Melksham  only  shrugged  her  shoul- 

“  It  did  not,”as  sheoften  explained,  “  signify 
much  to  her  now  whatever  freaks  her  brother’s 
ward  might  take  into  her  head,  as  her  visit  to  the  manor- 
house  could  not  be  prolonged  for  ever  and  she  had  a 
way  of  ignoring  the  stories  which  Godwyn  told,  and 
which  other  people  believed  to  be  true,  as  if  they  were 
apocryphal.  “  All  that  cant  about  patching  up  cottages 
and  taking  care  of  the  poor”  seemed  to  her  to  be  very 
far-fetched,  but  beyond  stinging  little  allusions,  properly 
sheathed  and  sugared,  she  no  longer  interfered  with 
Godwyn  as  she  had  been  wont  to  interfere. 

“  It  is  just  like  her  when  she  was  a  child,’’  she  had 
remarked  confldentially  to  her  brother  one  day.  “  She 
defies  all  womanly  restraints  and  restrictions.  If  she 
goes  to  such  places  she  should  not  be  allowed  to  come 
back  and  bring  infection  to  the  rest  of  us.” 

“  I  have  sent  for  Dr.  Bury  from  Knaresbury,  and  he 
tells  me  that  typhoid  is  not  infectious,”  answered  James 
Bardsley. 

What  else  the  doctor  might  have  said  concerning  the 
causes  which  had  developed  this  fresh  attack  of  typhoid, 
and  which  induced  it  so  often  to  linger  in  the  village, 
he  kept  to  himself.  But  he  no  longer  spoke  in  disapproval 
of  his  protegees  quiet  but  resolute  revolt ;  he  no  longer 
excused  himself  by  saying  it  was  useless  to  interfere 
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with  God’s  laws.  He  even  went  to  the  length  of 
sending  for  Hayden,  and  consulting  him  about  a  few 
mild  reforms  in  the  village,  whilst  for  the  first  time  he 
laughed  quietly  to  himself  as  his  sister  Laura  continued — 

“  What  with  the  rights  of  women,  the  rights  of 
labour,  and  all  the  diatribes  they  are  always  driving 
about  rights  this  and  rights  that,  the  very  foundations 
of  society  have  been  sapped  -,  and  Godwyn — if  you 
don’t  watch  her — is  just  the  sort  of  girl  to  take  part  in 
these  things.  She  always  was  odd  and  tiresome  to 
manage.” 

It  was  as  difficult  for  Mrs.  Melksham  to  find  a 
listener  in  Mrs.  Neale  when  she  lifted  her  hands  in 
deprecation  and  gentle  horror. 

“  She  is  a  very  pleasing,  womanly  girl,”  answered 
that  lady,  coming  boldly  to  the  defence,  the  good- 
humoured  disc  of  her  face  looking  more  pleasant  than 
ever.  “  All  she  wants  is  a  husband  to  keep  her  a  little 
in  control.” 

“  As  if  any  girl  with  a  morsel  of  spirit  cared  for  the 
snubbings  of  elderly  ladies  !”  cried  Olive,  who  was 
perfectly  aware  that  her  mother  wanted  good-naturedly 
to  take  possession  of  Godwyn’s  future.  The  plan  for 
a  match  between  Mr.  Bardsley’s  penniless  ward  and  the 
rich  and  prosperous  manager,  Mr.  Hayden,  seemed  to 
Olive  a  capital  one.  “  It  would  be  different  for  nous 
auires,  you  know,”  she  had  remarked  with  her  slightly 
French  accent,  when  the  scheme  was  propounded  to 
her,  being  perfectly  aware  that  Hayden  had  risen  from 
the  ranks ;  “  but  I  have  no  doubt,  as  you  say,  Mr. 
Bardsley  will  be  pleased  to  see  her  so  comfortably 
settled  before  he  dies.” 

“  And  Mr.  Hayden  evidently  admires  her  very  much, 
though  Miss  Rachel  does  declare  she  flirts  with  Mr. 
Bardsley’s  nephew,  and  that  he  likes  her  very  much,” 
and  here  Mrs.  Neale  lowered  her  voice  and  looked  a 
little  anxiously  at  her  daughter. 
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“  Oh,  a  detrimental  always  serves  to  get  the  hand 
in,”  answered  Olive  scornfully.  “  Her  flirtations  with 
Humphrey  are  very  mild  ones  indeed.  He  is  kind  to 
her,  of  course,  as  to  a  dependent  of  his  uncle’s,  but 
depend  upon  it  she  knows  just  what  his  kindness  means, 
and  keeps  her  scaling-ladders  for  walls  which  are  more 
accessible.” 

“And  if  you  have  remarked,  he  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  snub  her,  though  strong-minded  girls  have 
always  been  his  special  abhorrence.  Now,  if  he  snubbed 
her  it  would  be  a  very  bad  sign  indeed,”  continued  the 
elder  lady.  “  I  have  always  remarked,  in  the  course 
of  my  life,  that  no  man  takes  the  trouble  to  find  fault 
with  a  girl  unless  he  thinks  she  will  be  the  better  for 
the  correction.” 

All  this  was  intended  to  be  reassuring ;  but  Olive, 
though  she  carried  it  off  with  a  high  hand  in  the 
presence  of  her  mother,  was  not  in  her  heart  quite  at 
ease.  Though  Humphrey’s  face  was,  as  Mrs.  Neale 
said,  “quite  a  study”  when  any  one  tried  to  find  fault 
with  Godwyn,  she  was  not  quite  sure  what  the  “study” 
might  portend.  Perhaps  it  meant  that  Humphrey  was 
as  well  aware  as  she  was  herself  of  the  something  in 
her  rival,  which  she  was  made  to  feel  with  painful  envy, 
was  unapproachable  by  herself — a  dignity  which  caused 
her  a  pang  of  jealousy — a  simplicity  which  she  felt  her 
acting  could  not  equal  It  was  this  dignity  which  stood 
the  lonely  Godwyn  in  good  stead  when  Christine,  in 
her  mistaken  devotion,  insisted  on  repeating  to  her  some 
of  the  detracting  observations  which  she  had  heard 
made. 

“  I  don’t  think  it  makes  much  difference  if  we  are 
abused  behind  our  backs  if  people  are  pleasant  to  our 
faces,”  she  answered  with  a  ready  smile,  hushing  up 
the  child. 

“  But  they  say — my  mother  says — that  you  are  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  so  self-denying  and  good  just  because  you 
are  setting  your  cap  at  the  heir,”  cried  Christine  before 
she  could  be  silenced. 

“  Do  they — do  they  say  that  f”  she  answered  as 
readily  ;  “  do  they  wonder  because  I  have  talked  to 
Humphrey  ?  Perhaps  they  do  not  understand  the 
amount  of  friendship  there  was  between  us  from  the 
time  we  were  boy  and  girl.  Many  people  cannot 
understand  friendship  between  a  man  and  a  woman.” 

She  had  presence  of  mind  so  to  answer,  knowing 
that  her  explanation  would  probably  be  retailed,  but 
when  she  was  alone  she  shed  tears  over  the  words, 
feeling  as  if  there  were  something  vitriolic  in  them 
which  would  not  be  coaxed  by  any  philosophy  of  hers 
into  not  burning.  How  she  hated  herself  for  the  tears 
which  betrayed  her  to  herself !  How  it  seemed  to  her 
as  if  Heaven  had  been  kind  to  men  in  withholding  the 
painful  weakness  which  makes  it  easy  for  women  to 
flush  and  weep  under  the  sting  of  unmerited  accu¬ 
sation  ! 

She  felt  quite  shy  when  she  met  Mrs.  Melksham  again. 
The  curious  sort  of  nervous  dread  which  she  had 
exercised  over  her  in  childhood  seemed  to  return  to  her 
once  more. 

“  You  are  to  be  my  confidante  in  any  matter  which 
concerns  yourself,"  she  said  gently  to  Christine  the  next 


time  they  were  alone  together,  “but  do  not  tell  me 
anything  which  other  people  say  about  me.” 

“What  a  booby  yoii  must  think  me  to  have  been 
talking  such  twaddle  !”  sighed  Christine,  already  re¬ 
pentant.  “  If  you  had  been  like  any  one  else  you  would 
have  said  something  clever  and  biting  in  reply  to  them.” 

Till  she  met  Godwyn  there  had  been  no  deep  feeling 
at  work  in  her  heart,  no  appeals  made  to  her  affection, 
but  now  she  was  glad  enough  to  talk  about  all  sorts  of 
things,  for  the  uncomprehended  emotions  and  unmapped 
country  which  she  had  within  her  puzzled  her.  To 
Mrs.  Melksham,  whose  children  seemed  in  infancy  or 
be  like  “raw  material,”  ready  to  be  moulded  by  her 
skilful,  motherly  fingers  into  artistic  form,  Christine 
had  hitherto  appeared  to  be  a  disappointing  failure,  a 
white  image  of  helplessness,  a  creature  the  texture 
of  whose  nerves  and  the  palpitations  of  whose 
heart  were  utterly  unaccountable.  Christine’s  elder 
sister  had  done  so  well  for  herself  that  all  her  sisters 
were  expected  to  follow  her  example,  so  at  least 
the  girl  morbidly  complained,  saying,  “  Mamma  will 
never  be  contented  with  me.  She  has  formed  her 
own  ideal,  and  I  shall  never  come  up  to  it.’’  And 
Godwyn,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pitying  herself 
for  having  lost  her  mother  so  early  in  life,  was  soon 
too  ready  to  believe  that  her  orphaned  condition  was 
better  than  having  such  an  injudicious,  worldly  mother. 
Christine  engrossed  a  good  deal  of  her  time.  Her  little 
fingers  often  came  tapping  at  the  door  of  Godwyn’s  bed¬ 
room,  and  she  would  apologise  for  her  intrusion  and  for 
making  her  talk,  and  yet  valued  these  intervals  of  conver¬ 
sation,  and  drank  in  encouraging  words  as  if  she  were 
athirst.  Her  poor  little  mind  was  like  an  unstocked 
garden,  ready  for  any  seed  that  might  be  dropped  into  it ; 
but  though  she  was  somewhat  childish  and  tautological 
in  her  praises  of  the  stronger  Godwyn,  yet  the  friendship 
was  doing  her  good.  The  diseased  mood  which  had 
made  everything  seem  dull  toher  wasalreadv  giving  way 
to  a  healthier  condition,  and  even  Mrs.  Melksham  was 
pleased  when  it  transpired  that  her  daughter  was,  under 
her  new  friend’s  surveillance,  taking  readily  to  her  music. 
The  difficulty  of  learning  to  be  content  with  her  own 
inability  to  excel,  and  of  persevering  with  an  art  which 
Godwyn  assured  her  ought  to  be  worth  while  in  private 
for  its  own  delight,  was  at  last  conquered  by  the  girl. 
A  bone  of  contention  was  done  away  with  between 
herself  and  the  mother  ;  while  as  for  Godwyn,  if  she 
had  had  her  hours  of  sadness  because  the  home  which 
she  had  returned  to  seemed  to  be  such  a  loveless  one, 
perhaps  the  yearning  affection  of  this  delicate  girl  was 
God’s  way  of  keeping  her  from  becoming  cold  herself. 
Olive’s  demonstrations  of  affection  never  deceived  her. 
Real  life,  with  its  simplicity  and  monotony,  was  weary¬ 
ing  to  Olive.  Having  always  read  novels  from  the 
circulating  library,  she  created  for  herself  an  imaginary 
world,  in  which  she  would  continue  to  be  surrounded 
by  luxury  and  excitement.  And  yet  Mrs.  Neale  had 
been  unfortunate  in  some  of  her  investments,  and  Olive 
had  been  speculatively  injudicious  in  discouraging  some 
of  her  former  suitors.  It  was  desirable  that  the  heir  of 
the  Dornton  property  should  be  brought  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  an  avowal. 
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“  She  knows  that  I  have  never  had  practice  in  riding, 
and  that  I  shall  look  to  very  bad  advantage  beside  her 
on  horseback,”  thought  Godwyn,  seeing  through  the 
motive  directly  when  she  heard  Olive  entreating  Mr. 
Bardsley  to  use  his  authority  and  get  his  ward  to  join 
her  in  one  of  the  expeditions  which  she  and  Humphrey 
had  been  planning  to  the  neighbouring  country. 

“You  learnt  a  little  at  school,  my  dear,  and  Miss 
Neale  is  quite  right — you  will  never  have  a  good  seat  if 
you  don’t  keep  up  the  habit  of  riding.  I  wish  you  to 
do  like  the  rest,”  the  old  man  had  said  when  she  objected. 
And  Godwyn,  who  had  nothing  of  the  coward  in  her, 
consented. 

“  Now  for  our  trial  of  strength,"  thought  Olive 
triumphantly  to  herself  as  both  girls  came  out  equipped 
for  the  ride,  the  dress  suiting  her  beautiful  figure  to  per¬ 
fection,  whilst  the  costume  placed  her  younger  rival  at 
a  decided  disadvantage. 

“  Why  should  I  always  send  him  away  from  me  to 
please  her  ?”  thought  Godwyn  a  minute  afterwards, 
with  a  dash  of  impatience,  as  Olive  beckoned  Humphrey 
just  when  he  appeared  to  mount  her.  “  1  have  played 
too  much  perhaps  into  her  hands  already,  and  what  is 
the  consequence  ?  She  is  so  restlessly  jealous  that  she 
grudges  me  even  an  act  of  the  barest  politeness.  His 
coldness  to  me  may  be  only  apparent.  Why  should  I 
trouble  myself  to  take  any  notice  of  Mrs.  Melksham’s 
inuendoes  ?  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  them.” 

“Up  with  you,  dear!”  cried  a  cheery  voice  at  the 
same  moment  breaking  in  upon  her  reverie,  and,  looking 
round,  she  saw  her  uncle  smiling  encouragingly  to  her 
from  the  doorway. 

There  was  no  time  to  hesitate,  and  after  all  it  was 
officious  Mr.Hayden  who  assisted  her,  whilst  Humphrey, 
from  the  force  of  habit,  obeyed  the  visitor’s  behest. 
Godwyn’s  heart  swelled  a  little.  For  a  minute  she  was 
ashamed  of  feeling  that  she  would  willingly  have  been 
a  few  years  older  to  possess  as  perfectly  modelled  a 
figure,  and  to  sit  her  horse  with  as  queenly  a  grace,  as 
Olive.  It  was  only  for  a  minute.  Jealousy  was  not  one 
of  her  faults,  and  at  the  next  she  had  dismissed  the 
thought  as  unworthy  of  her.  She  recovered  her  self- 
possession  as  Humphrey  swung  himself  lightly  into  the 
saddle,  and  reined  up  his  horse  as  usual  by  the  side  of 
Olive’s  chestnut  mare.  It  seemed  to  be  the  understood 
arrangement,  and  if  Godwyn’s  heart  sank  a  little  with 
irrepressible  mortification  as  she  saw  that  Mr.  Hayden 
had  been  invited  to  accompany  her,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  submit  herself  to  the  inevitable.  Latterly 
he  had  not  been  quite  so  persistent  in  the  attentions  which 
she  discouraged,  as  if  he  had  taken  a  sudden  terror  of 
her  bright  young  face  and  truth-telling  tongue,  and  as 
if  her  cold  manner  had  proved  very  refrigerating  to  his 
ardour.  But  to-day  he  assumed  the  familiar  attitude 
which  had  been  so  disagreeable  to  her.  The  mare  which 
had  been  assigned  to  her  proved  to  be  slightly  restive 
for  so  young  a  rider,  and  inclined  to  take  Light  at  the 
smallest  causes  ;  this  gave  Ha}  den  the  excuse  for  keep¬ 
ing  closely  by  her,  and  occasionally  placing  a  hand  on  her 
reins. 

“  You  should  practise  a  little  more,”  he  said,  after 
they  had  ridden  for  some  time  in  silence,  her  kindly 


nature  making  her  dread  to  seem  unfriendly ;  “  the  mare 
is  quiet  enough,  and  I  know  my  friend  Bardsley  pur¬ 
chased  her  partly  for  your  use.  You  have  kept  so  aloof 
from  all  the  fun  hitherto  that  the  animal  is  too  fresh  ; 
but  it  is  quite  a  lady’s  horse — fit  even  for  you”  he  added, 
rolling  out  his  words  with  that  way  of  speaking  which 
so  often  annoyed  and  yet  amused  her. 

“  I  have  been  so  busy,”  murmured  Godwin  in  excuse. 
“  I  have  had  other  things  to  do,  and  till  lately  they  have 
not  seemed  to  miss  me  from  the  riding  parties.” 

“  Th<y !  no,  very  likely  not,”  be  answered  with  a 
pointed  allusion  to  the  couple  who  had  fallen  behind 
them.  “  But  on  Saturdays  I  am  often  free,  and  shall 
be  always  ready  to  accompany  you.” 

“  Saturdays  are  about  the  worst  days  for  me,”  she 
said,  privately  determining  to  be  always  engaged  on 
future  Saturdays. 

“  You  give  up  your  time  too  much  for  other  people. 
I’m  sure  it’s  the  most  laudable  resolution,”  he  continued, 
“  bur  allow  me  to  say  that  the  time  is  worse  than  wasted 
which  is  spent  on  these  creatures,  who  have  already  up¬ 
start  notions.” 

She  swirled  her  horse  rapidly  out  of  his  way,  forget¬ 
ting  her  lack  of  horsemanship  in  her  indignation  at  his 
words  and  her  hope  of  clearing  her  difficulties  by  bound¬ 
ing  out  of  his  reach.  They  were  by  this  time  more  than 
a  mile  from  Dornton,  and  the  road  lay  between  a  preci¬ 
pitous  gorge  to  the  left  and  the  new  line  of  railway  to 
the  right.  Anything  seemed  to  be  better  than  the 
companionship  of  the  man  who  was  so  repulsive  to  her, 
and  though  the  animal  had  set  off  at  a  rapid  canter  she 
was  for  tfie  time  quite  unconscious  of  danger,  delighted 
with  the  air  and  the  invigorating  exercise,  and  admiring 
the  fine  outline  of  the  rocks  which  bounded  the  gorge. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Hayden  followed  her  at  a  little  distance, 
afraid  of  alarming  the  mare  by  too  dose  a  pursuit,  but 
getting  a  most  uncomfortable  minute.  He  knew  that 
Godwyn  was  fast  losing  all  command  over  the  mare;  the 
canter  was  merging  into  a  gallop,  and  the  whole  position 
became  the  more  alarming  as  he  descried  the  smoke  of 
a  distant  train  coming  on  in  the  opposite  direction. 

“  The  up  express  I”  he  said  in  a  tone  of  horror  to 
himself.  “  The  worst  thing  which  could  possibly  have 
happened  I” 

He  cried  to  her,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  him  ; 
the  horse  only  quickened  its  pace.  A  moment  later  and 
it  took  a  fresh  Light,  as  he  had  expected,  at  the  train. 
The  rider  gave  a  sudden  twitch  to  the  reins  which  irri¬ 
tated  it  anew,  and  with  quivering  nostrils  and  a  sudden 
snort  it  leaped  the  little  fence  which  divided  the  road  from 
ihe  line  of  rail.  Mr,  Hayden  felt  the  drops  of  moisture 
break  out  on  his  forehead  as  he  pulled  up  transfixed 
with  horror,  believing  that  nothing  could  now  save  the 
woman  whom  he  so  admired  from  the  most  terrible  fate. 
It  would  be  too  late  for  the  engine-driver  to  avert  the 
catastrophe,  for  the  engine  was  advancing  at  full  speed 
on  the  same  line  of  rail.  He  closed  his  eyes  that  he 
might  not  see  what  must  inevitably  follow,  when  at 
the  same  instant  a  wild-looking,  athletic  young  man, 
tall,  lithe,  and  mobile,  with  a  swarthy  face,  in  which  the 
features  of  a  sturdy  type  were  rendered  pleasanter  by 
their  natural  adorument  of  light  thick  curly  hair,  and 
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whose  workman’s  shirt,  slightly  open,  displayed  the 
throat  of  a  gladiator,  started  from  the  furze-bushes  and 
underwood,  which  had  hitherto  concealed  him,  and 
taking  in  the  whole  danger  at  a  glance,  cleared  the  road 
and  the  fence  with  two  bounds,  seizing  the  horse’s  rein 
with  his  sinewy  arm  and  forcing  it  off  on  the  other  side 
of  the  line  of  rail,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  own  life. 
All  was  over  in  a  few  seconds ;  the  train  had  rushed 
past,  but  Godwyn  was  safe ;  and  in  her  rescuer, 
who  had  received  some  bruises  from  his  sudden  en¬ 
counter,  and  who  stood  by  her  covered  with  dust, 
pale  and  exhausted,  but  still  holding  the  panting  horse, 
she  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  Ned  Carslake. 

“  These  are  the  men  you  call  ungrateful.  It  is  the 
second  time  this  man  has  saved  my  life,”  she  said,  still 
keeping  her  seat  unshaken,  as  Hayden,  crossing  the  line, 
came  up  to  her,  controlling  and  calming  himself  as  best 
he  could,  while  his  face  was  still  pale  from  agitation. 
She  was  moved,  and  her  voice,  always  rich  and  pathe¬ 
tic,  reflected  the  emotion  which  she  felt,  not  for  herself, 
hut  for  the  man  who  had  rescued  her. 

“  I  will  speak  to  my  uncle ;  he  must  be  handsomely 
rewarded,”  she  said,  ignoring  the  dead  hare,  the  head 
of  which  was  hanging  out  of  the  young  workman’s 
pocket,  and  the  look  of  enmity  with  which  he  con¬ 
fronted  the  manager. 

“You  have  been  poaching  on  your  half-holiday.  I 
have  always  suspected  it.  You  threw  down  some  of 
your  game  when  you  started  from  your  hiding-place ; 
but  your  offence  may  be  forgiven  on  account  of  the 
service  you  have  rendered  this  young  lady,”  said  Hayden, 
speaking  coldly,  as  he  turned  to  the  poacher.  “  Take 
your  booty  and  be  off  with  it,  though  you  have  no 
possible  right  to  it.” 

He  did  not  see  the  look  of  defiance  nor  notice  the 
cool  nerve  with  which  the  man  obeyed  him,  for  his 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  Godwyn. 

“  How  can  you  do  such  mad  things  ?”  he  asked,  as 
soon  as  they  were  alone,  mastering  his  strong  emotion 
as  he  attempted  to  take  her  hand  and  kiss  it.  But  she 
wrenched  it  away  from  him,  and  cried,  in  a  tone  of 
abhorrence — 

“  Will  you  force  me  to  do  mad  things  again  ?” 

What  could  the  girl  mean  ?  Why  such  resentment 
in  her  eyes  ?  He  guessed  nothing  of  the  bitterness 
which  swelled  through  her  heart,  nothing  of  the  pain, 
almost  like  physical  torture,  which  caused  her  to  dread 
being  left  alone  with  him,  and  made  her  wrench  her 
hand  from  him  in  a  way  which  he  had  not  antici¬ 
pated. 

“  Why  did  you  ride  in  such  a  harum-scarum  way  ?” 
he  asked  in  a  wheedling  tone.  “  You  have  no  idea 
how  unhappy  you  made  me.” 

“  When  you  value  my  life  a  little  better  than  that  of 
a  hare  !”  she  answered,  in  the  same  tone  of  utter  scorn. 

“  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,”  he  stammered 
with  profuse  apology.  “  The  fellow  who  was  so  for¬ 
tunately  here  just  in  the  nick  of  time  shall  be  rewarded. 
But  it  was  an  odd  coincidence  that  one  of  the  worst 
poachers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  most  insub¬ 
ordinate  of  all  the  fellows  we  have  to  deal  with,  should 
be  the  one  to  render  us  such  a  service.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Olive  and  Humphrey  had  been  so  far  distanced  by 
the  terrified  horse  that  they  never  heard  the  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  danger  to  which  Godwyn  had  been 
exposed,  for  the  hurried  explanations  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  when  they  came  up  to  her  conveyed  but  a  faint 
idea  of  her  own  risk  or  the  workman’s  bravery. 

“  How  could  you  let  the  creature  lead  you  such  a 
dance  ?  It  was  not  like  your  usual  pluck,  my  dear,” 
was  Olive’s  ready  comment. 

And  Godwyn  was  again  vexed  with  Humphrey 
when,  urged  on  by  her  scornful  rival,  he  made  an 
allusion  to  the  poaching  propensities  of  the  rascal  who 
had  stopped  the  horse. 

“  As  for  his  mettle,”  he  said  detractingly,  “  courage 
is  cheap  in  England,  you  know.” 

To  be  sure  there  was  a  comical  side  to  the  adven¬ 
ture,  but  it  was  difficult  for  the  girl  to  help  feeling  a 
little  angry  as  they  rode  home  more  silently  than  they 
had  come. 

“  It  would  be  useless  to  appeal  to  any  one  here 
to  protect  me  from  Mr.  Hayden,”  she  thought, 
beginning  for  the  first  time  to  be  discontented  with  her 
surroundings,  and  to  reflect  that  the  only  good  which 
could  result  from  a  disagreeable  experience  would  be 
that  her  tormentor  might  have  the  grace  to  keep  away 
from  her  in  future. 

But  in  this  hope  she  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed, 
for  on  the  following  day,  just  as  business  hours  were 
over,  she  met  the  man  whom  she  would  have  walked 
miles  to  avoid  near  the  house,  and  found  that  he  seemed 
only  to  have  taken  courage  from  her  attempts  to  snub  him. 

“  I  hope  you  are  no  worse  for  the  fright  of  yesterday,” 
he  said.  “  I  assure  you  I  never  spent  such  an  unpleasant 
time  in  my  life.  Why  you  should  risk  a  life  so  pre¬ 
cious  by  such  carelessness  I  can’t  think.’’ 

He  attempted  to  throw  immense  respect  into  his 
manner  as  he  made  this  speech,  and  was  neither  intimi¬ 
dated  nor  disconcerted  by  her  look  of  repugnance. 

“  What  am  I  to  do  if  he  will  put  himself  into  such  an 
absurd  attitude  ?"  thought  Godwyn  in  desperation. 

But  before  she  could  answer  him  a  crowd  of  men 
who  were  returning  from  the  works  came  tramping  past 
them,  fine  fellows  some  of  them,  with  powerful,  well- 
knit  frames,  whilst  others  were  bent  or  gaunt — the 
victims  of  low  diet  and  strong  water — and  most  of  them 
had  features  hardly  handsome,  if  judged  by  the  strict 
laws  of  symmetry,  yet  not  unpicturesque  in  spite  of  their 
dust-discoloured  garments,  with  their  manly  bronze. 
Among  them  came  Ned  Carslake,  with  a  more  defiant 
look  than  usual  on  his  parted  lips. 

“Look  out!”  cried  Mr.  Hayden  sternly;  “can’t 
yon  see  you  are  covering  the  lady  with  a  cloud  of  dust  ?” 

'“The  lady  does  not  mind  it  in  the  least ;  and  the 
dust  must  be  in  Mr.  Hayden’s  imagination,”  laughed 
Godwyn  merrily,  nodding  to  Carslake  as  they  passed, 
with  a  brighter  smile  than  she  had  ever  accorded  to  the 
manager,  and  a  look  which  said,  “  I  have  not  forgotten 
what  you  did  for  me  yesterday.” 

Mr.  Hayden  knit  his  brows,  and  said,  as  the  men 
passed — 

“  That  fellow’s  manner  is  most  distasteful.  He  is  not 
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ashamed  of  himself  in  the  least.  I  believe  he  actually 
pretends  he  has  a  right  to  the  game  he  shoots  on  Mr. 
Bardsley’s  preserves,  just  as  his  old  mother  used  to  steal 
the  wood,  and  maintain  that  the  Almighty  made  the 
timber  grow  for  them.  He’s  a  sort  of  stump  orator, 
but  a  very  inferior  workman.” 

“  It  seems  to  be  your  way  to  complain  of  the  general 
incapacity  of  your  subordinates,  and  yet  not  to  give  them 
pay  enough  to  keep  their  families,”  she  said,  quickening 
her  pace.  “  It  seems  to  me  that  poor  Ned  Carslake 
should  not  be  so  severely  blamed  for  having  hazy  notions 
about  the  strictly-guarded  preserves  where  the  pheasants 
and  partridges  fare  more  sumptuously  than  himself.” 

“  Don’t  be  so  bitter,”  he  remonstrated,  noticing  that 
her  hands  were  clenched,  and  that  her  soft  eyes  flashed 
defiance  in  a  way  that  was  decidedly  unpleasant. 
“  There  ought  to  be  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  prevent 
men  with  small  incomes  from  burdening  themselves 
with  families.” 

She  still  walked  on  with  quickened  pace,  obliging 
him  to  follow  her,  as  he  said — 

“  You  are  not  going  again  to  that  miserable  cottage  ? 
You  risked  the  infection  therewith  your  usual  reckless¬ 
ness.  But  your  health  is  too  valuable  to  be  perilled  by 
constantly  coming  in  contact  with  what  must  be  so  loath¬ 
some  and  offensive  to  you.” 

“Anything  which  God  made  can  never  be  loath¬ 
some,”  she  said,  stopping  in  her  rapid  walk  and  facing 
him.  “  But  He  did  not  make  disease,  and  I  mean  to 
battle  with  it.  I  warn  you  that  in  future  I  mean  to 
attack  the  cause,  instead  of  tinkering  away  at  mere 
results.  Look  to  it,  Mr.  Hayden,  if  you  are  not  doing 
your  best !” 

In  another  moment  she  had  fled  from  him,  leaving 
him  not  so  indifferent  to  her  brusque,  plain  speaking  as 
he  affected  to  be.  The  false  ring  of  his  voice  was  still 
in  her  ears  ;  his  familiar  and  flattering  language  had 
become  more  and  more  offensive  to  her,  but  the  poor 
girl,  who  had  no  mother,  kept  her  own  counsel,  little 
guessing  that  Mrs.  Neale  was  making  herself  merry 
over  her  supposed  liking  for  the  prosperous  manager, 
and  that  Mrs.  Melksham  was  remarking  that  very 
morning  on  the  fact  that  there  “was  no  difficulty  in 
penetrating  the  thin  pretences  with  which  Wynnie  tried 
to  veil  her  little  love  affair.” 

Godwyn  was  resolute  on  one  point,  that  something 
must  be  done  for  the  poor  neglected  souls  who  had 
hitherto  been  left  to  struggle  to  the  light  as  best  they 
could.  It  was  true,  as  she  had  hinted  to  Mr.  Hayden, 
that  all  humanity  was  sacred  to  her ;  nothing  was 
common  or  unclean  to  her  amongst  her  fellow-creatures. 
She  had  hope  of  reaching  the  Dornton  heathen  through 
attention  to  their  bodily  comforts,  and  had  already  proved 
herself  of  sterling  metal  wherever  there  was  woe  or 
suffering.  But  when  she  appealed  to  the  good-natured 
clergyman,  whose  admirers  said  that  he  was  many- 
sided,  but  whose  enemies  declared  that  he  had  no  deep 
spiritual  convictions,  and  that  his  “  moderation”  was 
only  another  name  for  neutrality  of  feeling,  he 
answered — 

“  It  is  a  pity  ;  but  you  see  this  is  only  an  outlying 
suburb.  We  do  everything  that  is  possible,  but  my 


own  health  has  failed,  and  I  cannot  afford  to  keep  a 
curate.” 

“  Cannot  J  do  something  ?”  she  asked  a  little  despe¬ 
rately,  thinking  of  the  thriftless  human  beings  whose 
brains  were  sometimes  clouded  with  strong  drink  as 
well  as  with  care,  and  whose  lives  had  become  occa¬ 
sionally  almost  too  hard  for  them  to  bear. 

“  We  cannot  all  have  our  mission,”  he  answered  a 
little  uncertainly,  thinking  hopelessly  of  the  attempt  to 
let  in  Gospel  truth  to  those  cabins  in  which  hinds 
pigged,  with  their  wives  and  families.  “  I  am  afraid, 
my  dear,  it  would  not  be  quite  the  thing  for  a  young 
lady.” 

She  looked  at  him  archly,  and  said — 

“  A  placid,  inactive  pussy-cat  sort  of  existence — is 
that  supposed  to  be  solely  womanly  ?” 

“  Don’t  let  us  argue,”  he  said.  “  The  weather  is  hot, 
and  there  is  something  very  heating,  literal'v,  in  argu¬ 
ment.  I  always  avoid  argument.  It  is  my  experience 
that  neither  disputant  gains  an  inch  more  of  the  ground.” 

“  I  didn’t  argue.  I  merely  asked  if  I  could  do  any¬ 
thing.” 

“  You  can’t  be  a  clergyman.” 

“  Nor  a  clergywoman,”  she  answered,  smiling,  yet 
feeling  as  if  she  had  wasted  some  precious  hours  in  an 
imaginary  difficulty.  “  But  I  can  work  for  all  that, 
and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  I  can’t  let  this  state  of 
things  go  on.” 

“lam  afraid  you  have  rather  an  undisciplined  mind,” 
said  Mrs.  Melksham  when  she  made  the  same  remark 
to  her. 

“  It’s  a  rum  lot  you  are  going  among,”  said  the  old 
gardener  at  the  manor-house,  dissuasively,  when  she 
asked  him  to  help  her  to  make  arrangements  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  men  on  the  following  Sunday  afternoon. 

Nevertheless  a  vacant  cottage  was  engaged,  and 
thirteen  recruits  presented  themselves  on  the  first  occa¬ 
sion.  Godwyn  led  a  little  service  for  them  with 
blushing  cheeks,  but  she  gained  courage  as  she  pro¬ 
ceeded.  Her  woman’s  voice,  with  its  tender  home- 
tones,  gained  cn  them,  and  on  the  following  Sunday 
she  found  the  room  filled  to  overflowing.  Her  music 
proved  to  be  a  great  assistance  whenever  her  nervous¬ 
ness  got  the  better  of  her.  On  such  occasions  she  sang 
simple  hymns  to  her  congregation,  and  delighted  the 
men  by  teaching  them  to  sing  themselves.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  service  she  would  “  talk  to  them,”  as 
she  called  it.  No  one  hurt  her  feelings  by  calling  the 
talking  “  preaching,”  but  somehow,  when  she  finished 
what  she  had  to  say,  there  would  be  scarcely  a  dry  eye 
in  the  room. 

The  work  on  the  Sunday  was  followed  up  by  a 
night-school  for  the  men  and  boys  who  wished  for  it, 
in  which  Godwyn  set  herself  to  teach  the  adults  as  well 
as  the  children  to  read  and  write,  and  by  fresh  attempts 
to  brighten  up  the  houses  and  help  in  turns  the  wives 
and  little  ones.  Her  sympathies  were  so  fine  and  her 
nerves  so  firm  that  they  learnt  to  depend  upon  her 
wherever  there  was  sickness  or  distress,  and  where  her 
presence  could  control  the  useless  clamour  of  untutored 
grief.  No  wonder  that  Godwyn’s  hands  were  soon 
full  enough,  but  somehow  she  seemed  to  thrive  on  it. 
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That  which  might  have  overworked  a  more  feeble  frame 
proved  only  a  healthy  exercise  to  her. 

Meanwhile  her  constant  absences  from  the  house, 
and  the  little  which  his  heir  saw  of  his  ward,  began  to 
worry  old  Mr.  Baidsley. 

“  If  you  want  to  secure  a  treasure  you  should  be 
more  diligent  in  the  wooing,”  he  said,  speaking  plainly 
to  his  nephew  one  evening.  There  is  much  in  that 
girl.  You  have  never  guessed  it,  but  /  have  always 
known  it.  She  has  nothing  in  common  with  mediocre 
people.  Don’t  listen  to  your  aunt  Laura  if  she  advises 
you  to  slight  Godwyn.” 

“  If  she  gives  me  bad  advice,  does  it  follow  that  I 
must  take  it  ?”  answered  the  young  man  with  a  grim 
smile  which  was  not  devoid  of  humour.  He  could 
not  endure  to  be  thus  addressed  on  this  sacred  sub¬ 
ject. 

His  apparent  coolness  nettled  Mr.  Bardsley,  who  con¬ 
tinued,  in  an  offended  tone — 

“  Young  girls  take  fancies  into  their  heads.  Godwyn 
is  good  and  beautiful,  like  her  mother.  But  take  my 
word  for  it,  she  will  be  difficult  to  win,  and  she  will 
never  marry  without  her  guardian’s  consent.” 

“  I  daresay  not.  She  is  unlike  other  girls.” 

All  the  better.  It  will  be  a  variety.” 

**  But  a  fellow  may  not  be  prepared  for  the  risk  of  a 
refusal.” 

It  so  happened  that  Godwyn,  tripping  to  her  uncle’s 
sanctum  to  say  “  good  night”  to  him  as  usual,  the 
door  being  ajar,  overheard,  most  unintentionally,  a  part 
of  this  conversation. 

At  the  first  sentence  of  the  dialogue  which  reached 
her  ears  she  was  struck  dumb,  and  felt  as  if  she  were 
powerless  to  move,  whilst  an  idea  flashed  through  her 
brain  which  made  her  grow  suddenly  faint.  At  the 
thought  that  Humphrey  really  loved  her,  and  that 


Mr.  Bardsley  knew  it,  her  heart  had  leapt  up  in  her 
breast,  but  at  the  answer  which  the  young  man  made, 
before  she  could  recollect  herself  and  have  time  to 
retire,  this  first  idea  was  corrected  by  the  horrible  sur¬ 
mise  that  her  guardian  was  trying  to  force  her  on  his 
reluctant  relative.  The  coarse  directness  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Humphrey  should  exert  himself  to  win  her 
for  his  wife  seemed  not  only  to  be  incongruous  with 
what  she  knew  of  Mr.  Bardsley’s  character,  but  vibrated 
on  a  sensitive  chord  that  had  hitherto  lain  hidden  and 
unsuspected  in  her  nature.  There  was  a  big  remon¬ 
strance  surging  up  in  her  soul,  and  almost  tempting  her 
to  sacrifice  conventionalities  and  confront  the  two  men, 
telling  them  indignantly  what  she  had  overheard. 

“  O  that  he  would  hold  his  tongue  !  He  does  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  of !  Is  he  blind  or  deaf,  that 
he  does  not  notice  the  things  which  are  passing  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes  ?”  she  said  to  herself,  with  a  heart  that 
still  beat  as  if  it  would  force  its  way  through  the  flesh 
as  with  an  effort  at  self-control  she  escaped  to  her  own 
bedroom.  “  I  used  to  think  that  Humphrey  cared  for 
me,  but  now  I  know  that  he  will  marry  Olive.  As  if 
it  mattered  half  so  much  whom  he  marries  as  his  re¬ 
jecting  the  task  which  would  have  made  him  rise  to 
things  higher  and  nobler  !  As  if  it  mattered  what  be¬ 
comes  of  me!  He  was  to  be  more  diligent  in  the 
wooing,”  she  repeated  after  a  few  moments,  breaking 
into  a  half-humorous  sob  of  wonder  and  pain  as  the 
stupid  words,  which  had  been  torn  from  their  context, 
kept  buzzing  in  her  ears,  like  flies  on  a  window-pane. 
“  I  wonder  if  he  will  be  docile  and  do  what  he  is  told. 
He  used  not  to  be  obedient  when  he  was  a  boy.  Poor 
Humphrey  !  he  need  not  be  diligent ;  I  will  save  him 
the  trouble.  But  they  might  have  saved  me  the  insult. 
I  am  wicked  to  think  like  that.  But  my  work  is  cut 
out  for  me — I  shall  never  marry.” 


A  SONG  OF  SPRING. 


OMING,  coming,  coming !” 

The  Spring’s  dear  voice  is  heard 
From  upland,  vale,  and  wild  wood. 
In  thrill  of  happy  bird. 

Coming,  coming,  coming !” 

She  whispers  from  the  hills. 

And  sings  it  to  the  flowers 
Asleep  by  tripping  rills. 

In  haloed  grace  she  cometh 

With  smiles  and  frowns  to-day. 

But  wooing,  golden  sunbeams 
Kiss  all  her  tears  away. 

Lo !  answering  her  greeting. 

Each  with  a  rmnbowed  crown. 

In  crowds  the  grasses  gather 
And  hide  the  meadows’  brown. 


Soft  listening,  half-way  dreaming. 
Their  feet  the  flowers  stir  ; 
Impatient  for  their  robing. 

Reach  loyal  trees  to  her. 

The  hooded  ferns  are  waking. 
The  sweet-brier  reddens  nigh, 
And  violet  and  pansy 
As  rival  comers  vie. 

The  willow  s  beads  are  glistening, 
A  bee  on  idle  wing 
His  busy  time  is  humming 
In  welcome  to  the  Spring. 

And  listening,  waiting,  listening. 
For  each  cadence  of  her  voice. 
How  every  heart  with  Nature 
Doth  gratefully  rejoice ! 
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'N  India  it  is  not  possible  to  exercise  your 
'«  housekeeping  qualities  to  the  full.  True 

•1  y|jH!||^  that  you  hold  the  reins  of  government  in 
your  own  hands,  but  you  cannot  inquire 
too  closely  into  minute  details, or  personally 
^  supervise.  Why  ?  you  naturally  ask.  For  many 
reasons,  the  first  and  foremost  being  that  the 
^1^'  kitchen  is  not  in  the  bungalow,  but  outside  in 
/ly  the  compound  (or  grounds),  some  hundred  yards 
I  or  more  from  the  house.  Under  a  burning 
JL  Indian  sun  it  would  be  impossible  to  rush  out 
^  now  and  again  in  housewifely  importance  with 
extra  orders  to  your  khansaman  about  some  little 
forgotten  trifle  you  had  allowed  to  pass  in  your  morning 
interview  with  him,  maybe  an  additional  ingredient  in 
a  pet  sauce. 

Then,  again,  though  the  “  natives”  are  born  cooks, 
still  in  many  little  ways  they  are  not  over-nice,  at  least 
to  fastidious  English  tastes ;  they  have  a  strong  pre¬ 
dilection  for  the  use  of  “  feet  v.  hands,”  and  will  hold 
a  joint  deftly  between  the  former  members  while  cutting 
it  up  ;  and  they  do  not  wear  shoes  while  at  work,  eveh 
if  that  was  an  advantage.  But  I  spare  your  feelings, 
though  I  could  relate  instances  which  would  both 
astonish  and  disgust  you.  The  advice  sometimes  given 
to  inquisitive  people  applies  here  very  well — “  Ask  no 
questions  and  you  will  be  told  no  untruths.” 

You  will  require  to  pay  one  visit  a  day  to  your 
bawarchi-khana  (kitchen),  and  you  had  best  make  it  in 
the  early  morning,  just  to  see  that  things  are  en  regie; 
that  the  place  has  been  well  swept  out,  the  table  scoured, 
and  the  dechsies  (cooking  utensils)  thoroughly  cleaned  ; 
these  will  want  tinning  at  least  once  every  three 
weeks,  because  they  get  foul ;  and  as  they  are  made  of 
copper,  when  dirty  and  corroded  they  are  poisonous, 
and  quickly  cause  those  who  eat  off  them  when  in  this 
state  to  become  very  ill.  It  is  further  necessary,  when 
you  order  dechsies  to  be  tinned,  that  you  inspect  them 
when  done,  or  else  you  will  pay  and  be  told  they  are 
done,  while  in  reality  they  are  in  precisely  the  same 
state. 

The  charge  for  tinning  is  of  course  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  articles  you  have  done.  For  uur  set,  which 
was  the  ordinary  quantity  a  small  family  w,uld  have  in 
use,  we  paid  about  2  rupees  (4  shillings  English  money) 
each  time. 

I  enumerated  in  a  former  paper  the  articles  you  would 
want  in  your  kitchen  ;  they  are  not  many  ;  indeed,  it  is 
quite  surprising  how  very  few  things  a  native  cook  uses, 
yet  he  will  send  up  a  thoroughly  good  dinner,  with  only 
one  or  two  copper  pots  to  cook  it  in,  and  an  oven  of 
the  smallest  dimensions — very  often  only  a  mud  oven 
dug  in  the  ground,  with  bricks  for  the  vessels  to  stand  on. 
The  way  they  manage  on  the  march  is  worthy  of  all 
praise  :  where  an  English  cook  would  stand  aghast  at 
the  lack  of  everything,  an  Indian  khansaman  soon  pro¬ 
duces  some  really  tasty  and  eatable  dishes. 


Directly  you  have  had  your  breakfast  your  khansaman 
appears,  robed  in  spotless  white;  if  he  is  not  looking 
clean  send  him  out  at  once  to  change  his  garments  before 
your  interview  proceeds,  it  being  almost  an  insult  for  a 
native  to  enter  your  presence  with  soiled  kapras  (clothes) 
He  will  salaam  profoundly,  and  present  you  with  his. 
bill  of  the  things  he  bought  for  the  previous  day’s  con¬ 
sumption.  It  will  be  quite  necessary,  on  your  part,  that 
you  should  understand  the  proper  Hindustani  names  of 
the  various  articles  of  food.  Your  cook  may  speak 
English,  or — which  is  far  more  likely — not ;  but  if  you 
learn  the  names,  and  how  to  pronounce  them  properly, 
and  the  Indian  silver  and  copper  currency,  you  will  have 
an  immense  hold  over  him,  and  be  able  to  circumvent 
his  little  attempts  at  cheating,  which  he,  if  he  fancies  you 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  language,  will  be  sure  to 
try  on. 

The  silver  coins  are — 

1  rupee  =  i6  annas  —  or  2  shillings. 

J  rupee  =-  8  annas  —  or  i  shilling, 

i  rupee  =  4  annas  —  or  6  penee. 

The  copper  coins  are — 

I  anna  =  4  pice. 

4  pice  =  3  pie. 

My  plan  was  to  let  my  khansaman  pay  for  what  I 
had  ordered  in  the  Bazaar  with  his  own  money.  Each 
morning  he  brought  his  bill  of  the  articles  he  had 
bought  for  the  day  before,  and  I  paid  him,  first  looking 
over  the  items  to  see  that  they  were  correct.  Then  in 
the  evening  I  gave  him  his  orders  for  the  next  day’s 
breakfasts,  lunch  and  dinner,  but  did  not  give  him  any 
money  ;  had  I  done  so,  he  would  have  either  spent  it 
all,  or  pretended  he  had,  even  if  the  articles  bought 
had  not  nearly  come  up  to  the  sum  given. 

Making  your  khansaman  pay  himself,  and  then  re¬ 
paying  him,  is  the  best  way,  I  found,  to  keep  a  check 
on  the  household  expenditure.  Many  people,  how¬ 
ever,  give  him  the  money  instead,  but  I  cannot  think 
such  a  plan  as  economical  as  the  one  I  adopted.  The 
daily  adding  up  the  bill  and  paying  it  is  some  trouble, 

I  allow  ;  but,  if  done  daily  and  systematically,  the  gene 
is  felt  but  little. 

If  the  man  has  his  orders  overnight,  he  can  then  go 
to  the  Bazaar  as  early  as  he  likes,  and  the  earlier  he 
goes  the  better  choice  of  articles  he  will  get. 

There  is  a  Bazaar  tariff  of  the  proper  prices  of  all 
articles  in  ordinary  use  for  food,  fixed  and  regulated  by 
the  Bazdar  master  and  the  cantonment  magistrate,  and 
these  prices  are  quoted  monthly.  It  is  therefore  im¬ 
possible  for  your  khansaman  to  cheat  you — that  is, 
you  rake  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  Bazaar  list. 

The  best  bread  is  usually  to  be  obtained  at  the  com¬ 
missariat,  and  very  often  the  meat  that  is  issued  there  Is 
better  than  any  you  can  get  unless  you  belong  to  a  club. 

Very  likely  your  cook  will  be  able  to  talk  a  little 
broken  English  ;  if  he  can,  your  task  will  be  an  easier 
one.  At  first  the  names  of  the  various  items  in  your 
daily  bills  will  puzzle  you  greatly,  and  even  broken 
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English  will  not  materially  assist  you  until  you  begin  to 
understand  the  language  a  little.  Each  day  learn  a  few 
words  and  your  hkatisanian  s  way  of  pronouncing  them — 
that  is,  if  your  husband  or  friends  cannot  assist  you — 
and  you  will  be  astonished  when  you  find  how  quickly 
you"  pick  up  all  that  is  necessary  for  you  to  know'. 

Your  expenditure  should  net  exceed  3  rupees  a  day  ; 
in  fact,  you  may  take  that  sum  as  an  average.  Some 
days  y  our  bill  will  be  under  this  amount,  and  on  days 
on  which  you  entertain  your  friends,  over. 

I  find,  on  looking  over  my  old  Indian  accounts,  that, 
unless  I  had  friends  to  dinner,  my  bill  was  generally 
under  3  rupees,  of  course  not  including  wine,  bet-r, 
soda-water,  &c.  The  follow  ing  small  table  may  be  of 
use  as  an  example  of  one  ordinary  day’s  bill  : — 


B.  A. 

Hump  of  beef  .  .  .  .  .10 

(If  no  garden.)  Vegetables  06 

Teal . 04 

Limes  .  .  .  .  .  .  .01 

JIangoes  .  .  .  .  .  .02 

liiee . or 

Butter . 03 

Bread  .  .  .  .  .  .  .02 

Milk  .......02 

(For  kitchen  fire.)  Charcoal . 04 


2  9 

It  is  not  in  the  eating  department  that  you  feel  the 
expense  of  housekeeping  in  India  fall  heavily,  but  in 
the  drinking. 

Wine  and  brandy  you  will — if  you  belong  to  the 
army — get  from  your  mess,  as  you  also  can  soda-water, 
sehzer-w'ater,  or  whatever  beverage  you  may  prefer 
with  which  to  dilute  your  drink.  The  natives  call  all 
aerated  waters  Belatec-pane  (English  water).  And  here 
I  would  observe  that,  thirsty  climate  as  India  is,  the 
less  you  drink  the  better — that  is,  any  drink  of  a  stimu¬ 
lating  nature.  In  cases  of  illness  brandy  is  often  neces¬ 
sary,  but  the  familiar  Indian  “  peg”  (brandy  and  soda) 
is  a  grand  mistake.  Soda-water  itself  is  a  lowering 
drink,  and,  combined  with  brandy,  is  not  only  lowering, 
but  positively  hurtful  when  taken  in  excess.  Draught 
beer  is  hard  to  get  and  expensive,  but  it  suits  some 
people  very  well.  Limejuice  and  iced  water  and  iced 
tea  are  both  very  refreshing,  but  should  not  be  taken 
when  overheated.  By  limejuice  I  do  not  mean  the 
limejuice  you  buy  and  have  served  out  on  board  ship, 
but  the  juice  squeezed  from  fresh  limes  and  mixed 
with  iced  water. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  good  water  in  India,  and 
however  carefully  you  may  filter  it,  it  is  often  highly 
injurious.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  purify  it  of  organic 
life.  Boiling  the  water  first,  and  then  filtering  it,  is 
perhaps  the  wisest  course  to  pursue,  though  that  entails 
a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Where  health  is  concerned 
trouble  must  not,  however,  be  considered.  Indian 
water  swarms  with  animalculae.  The  introduction  of 
this  bad  water  unpurified  into  the  system  results  in 
many  varieties  of  disease.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
guarded  too  strongly  against. 

To  keep  your  health  in  India  depends  a  good  deal 
on  yourself. 

Such  evils  as  sunstroke,  heat-apoplexy,  &c.,  depend 


on  the  climate  alone,  but  even  they  can  be  in  a  measure 
guarded  against  by  not  venturing  out  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  not  travelling  in  the  hot  weather  unless  obliged, 
wealing  suitable  clothes,  and  taking  the  advice  of  old 
Indians.  Cholera,  fever,  dysentery,  are  often  clearly 
traceable  to  some  excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  some 
want  of  care  and  departure  from  the  strictly  temperate 
rules  which  should  be  laid  down  on  going  to  India,  and 
rigidly  kept.  Temperance  there  means  health.  I  den’t 
by  this  intend  to  advocate  total  abstinence,  but  merely 
such  due  precautions  in  living,  such  proper  avoidance 
of  excess  and  self-indulgence,  as  every  man  or  woman 
has  it  in  his  or  her  power  to  exercise. 

The  folly  of  taking  “  pegs”  at  all  hours,  after  the 
least  extra  exertion  or  unwonted  exercise,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  pointed  out.  This  habit  is  the  ruin  of 
many  young  men’s  health.  It  may  give  them  what  they 
term  a  “  fillip”  at  the  time,  but  at  the  expense  of  their 
health  in  after  years,  and  then,  when  ill-health  does 
ensue — as  it  is  sure  to  sooner  or  later  if  the  habit  is 
indulged  in — it  is  all  set  down  to  “  that  dreadful 
climate,”  while  in  reality  they  have  only  themselves  to 
thank  for  it. 

It  may  be  thought  that  in  a  magazine  devoted  to  ladies 
these  observations  are  de  irop,  but  ladies  have  influence — 
it  is  not  for  an  instant  to  be  supposed  that  they  will 
acquire  such  habits — and  their  influence  properly  exerted, 
not  in  an  ill-judged  moment,  but  at  a  well-chosen  time, 
may  do  much,  very  much,  to  check  the  evil.  That  the 
climate  induces  thirst  no  one  will  deny,  as  also  that  the 
degree  of  moral  courage  to  resist  such  temptation  must 
be  more  frequently  and  more  powerfully  tried  than  it 
would  be  in  a  cool  climate,  but  then  ail  the  greater 
triumph  over  self  for  those  who  resist  it,  and  kind 
advice,  sympathy,  and  gentle  womanly  ways  will  do 
much  to  help  in  the  work  of  resistance  against  such  an 
insidious  foe. 

The  daily  routine  in  India  need  differ  but  little  from 
the  same  course  you  pursue  at  home,  only  the  heat  of 
the  day  obliges  people  to  rise  very  much  earlier  in  order 
to  inhale  the  morning  breezes.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
very  much  in  the  open  air,  or  take  as  much  exercise  as 
in  England,  and  therefore  it  is  quite  necessary  to  health 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  those  early  morning 
hours  which  seem  to  invigorate  and  better  prepare 
people  for  the  long  day  of  weary  confinement  in  a  hot 
bungalow. 

The  morning  air — if  you  get  up  early  enough — is 
always  fresh  and  pleasant,  and  a  drive  or  ride  in  the 
first  cool  hours  is  quite  essential  to  health.  Say  you 
get  up  at  5  a.m.,  or  even  earlier,  have  a  slight  break¬ 
fast — a  cup  of  tea  and  a  poached  egg,  or  a  glass  of  milk 
and  a  few  biscuits — then  get  on  your  horse,  and  ride 
entirely  away  from  the  station,  or  else  on  to  the  parade- 
ground.  I  prefer  the  former  plan  myself,  and  many  are 
the  quiet  rides  I  have  had  almost  in  solitude  among  the 
fresh,  still  fields  in  the  calm  silence,  unbroken  except 
by  the  sounds  of  slowly-awakening  country  life,  the 
natives  going  forth  to  their  daily  duties.  It  is  such  a 
relief  to  get  away  from  the  too  familiar  sights  and 
scenes  of  the  ordinary  station  routine,  to  see  fresh 
faces,  even  if  they  only  belong  to  natives  ;  to  watch  less 
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familiar  sights,  and  hear  strange  sounds  of  birds  and 
cattle,  interesting  yourself  not  in  man  but  in  Nature. 
Your  jyce  (grcom)  is  a  patient  creature,  and  even  if  you 
muse  for  an  hour,  tr}ing  to  impress  some  scene  on  your 
mind’s  eye,  he  will  sit  down  quite  quietly  and  watch 
you,  unless  he  fancies  you  will  not  allow  yourself  time 
to  return  home  before  the  sun  gets  up  and  it  is  too 
hot  to  be  pleasant,  and  then  perhaps  he  will  venture  to 
break  in  on  your  reverie.  These  morning  hours  are 
worth  a  good  deal  to  weary,  often  home-sick,  Anglo- 
Indians.  Their  solitude  calms  and  soothes,  and  they 
leave  their  impress  on  the  coming  day. 

When  you  return  you  probably  have  a  bath,  dress, 
and  are  ready  by  about  half-past  eight  or  nine  o’clock 
for  the  regular  breakfast,  when  your  husband  is  free 
from  his  duties  and  able  to  partake  of  it  with  you. 

Indian  cooks  are  especially  clever  in  their  method  of 
cooking  eggs,  dressing  them  in  many  different  and 
equally  appetising  ways.  “  Mumbled  eggs,”  or  “  rumble- 
tumble,"  as  natives  call  it,  is  an  excellent  dish,  especially 
when  prepared  with  green  chilis  cut  up  very  fine  indeed. 
I  purpose  at  the  end  of  this  paper  giving  a  few  recipes 
for  dishes  in  which  Indian  cooks  excel.  Meat  in  India 
is  not  good,  and  the  longing  for  a  cut  out  of  a  good 
English  joint  is  great. 

Beef  is  coarse  in  fibre,  tough,  sinewy,  and  com¬ 
paratively  tasteless. 

Gutni-beef,  the  flesh  of  sacred  bullocks,  is  the  best, 
but  it  is  hard  to  procure.  A  hump  of  beef  is,  if 
well  cooked,  a  dish  by  no  means  to  be  refused.  It  is 
best  spiced  and  cured,  as  hunter’s  beef  is  done  at 
home. 

Mutton  is,  unless  grain  (corn)  fed,  almost  uneatable. 
You  should,  if  there  is  a  “  mutton  club”  in  your  station, 
belong  to  it,  as  by  so  doing  you  will  get  the  best  mutton 
it  is  possible  to  procure  in  India.  A  certain  number  of 
people  subscribe  together,  paying  a  monthly  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  perhaps  $  or  6  rupees,  or  else  pay  an  entrance 
fee  and  pay  for  the  meat  as  they  have  it.  There  are 
managers  of  the  club  among  the  subscribers,  and  they 
choose  and  buy  up  the  sheep,  feed  them  on  grain,  and 
see  that  they  are  in  every  way  properly  fed  and  cared 
for.  Each  week  some  sheep  so  fatted  up  are  killed,  a 
paper  is  sent  round  to  the  subscribers  with  a  list  of  the 
joints  for  sale,  and  you  either  write  your  name  against 
the  part  you  wish,  or  else  the  best  joints  are  taken  in 
turn  by  the  subscribers,  and  you  send  your  khansaman 
to  fetch  it,  taking  good  care  that  he  does  not  take  the 
opportunity  of  exchanging  it  in  the  Bazaar  for  some 
inferior  mutton,  of  course  pocketing  the  difference 
himself.  This  is  an  old  Indian  trick,  and  one  that — if 
your  khansaman  is  dishonest — he  will  not  hesitate  to 
practise  on  you. 

Pork  is  never  eaten  in  India.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  is  an  English  ham,  but  country  pork  is  held  in  the 
greatest  abhorrence,  not  only  by  the  natives,  to  whom 
a  p'g  is  a  most  unclean  animal,  but  to  the  English  also. 
If  by  chance  you  do  have  pork  placed  before  you  do 
not  eat  it,  or  you  will  mortally  offend  your  servants, 
and — curiously  enough — lower  yourselves  in  their  esti¬ 
mation.  To  eat  pork  even  in  England  one  requires  to 
know  a  little  about  Mr.  Piggy’s  antecedents  and  how 


he  has  been  fed.  Much  more  is  such  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  in  India. 

Goat  {bakra)  you  may,  perhaps,  have  given  you  by 
your  cook — that  is,  if  he  fancies  he  can  cheat  you  into 
not  knowing  what  it  is  ;  it  is  cheaply  bought,  and  he, 
by  making  jou  pay  the  price  of  mutton  for  it,  feathers 
his  own  nest,  as  he  will  on  no  account  allow  that  it  is 
bakra.  If  you  have  once  tasted  it  you  are  not  likely  to 
be  so  deceived  again,  as  the  taste  and  smell  will  be  quite 
enough. 

Meat  in  India  is  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  being 
so  quickly  eaten  after  it  is  killed — often  the  same  day ; 
this  in  itself  renders  it  flabby  and  disagreeable  to  the 
taste ;  and  in  the  hot  season  it  is  often  positively  revolt¬ 
ing,  and  to  make  up  one’s  mind  to  eat  it  almost  an 
impossibility. 

Birds,  however,  of  different  sorts  you  can  easily  get. 
First  and  foremost,  I  suppose,  I  must  rank  the  veritable 
muorghee  (fowl)  I  have  before  exclaimed  against.  But 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  fat,  plump  bird, 
such  as  your  khansaman  will  choose  for  your  table,  and 
the  wretched  creature  obtainable  at  a  dak  bungaloiu, 
where  the  first  bird  that  comes  to  h-ind  is  run  down 
and  killed,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex. 

Do  not  keep  fowls  yourselves,  even  if  fond  of  poultry ; 
they  do  not  pay  in  India,  though  they  undoubtedly  do 
at  home.  If  you  keep  them  in  your  compound,  by  a 
curious  combination  of  circumstances  your  fowls  will 
never  lay — at  least,  so  you  will  be  told ;  you  are,  of 
course,  entirely  free  to  question  the  statement,  but,  ques¬ 
tion  or  not,  you  will  have  to  buy  eggs,  and  very  likely 
buy  of  your  servants  those  your  own  fowls  have  laid  ! 
It  is  best  not  even  to  allow  your  khansaman  to  keep 
them,  as  he  is  sure  to  feed  them  at  your  expense. 

Quails  are  most  delicious  eating — fat,  plump  little 
fellows  always  ;  but  when  kept  in  your  own  quail-pit, 
even  plumper  than  those  bought  and  eaten  at  once. 
When  stuffed  with  green  chilis,  roasted  on  sticks,  and 
served  with  fresh  green  limes,  they  are  truly  a  dish  to 
make  an  epicure’s  mouth  water ;  in  the  hottest  weather 
they  never  seem  to  lose  their  relish. 

You  can  always  provide  yourself,  too,  with  a  constant 
supply  by  keeping  a  quail-pit ;  about  four  rupees,  or 
even  three  rupees,  a  hundred  is  the  price  for  quails. 
They  have  to  be  kept  in  a  dark  pit  because  they  are  so 
pugnacious,  and  fight  so  dreadfully  if  in  a  light  place 
that  they  resemble  those  Kilkenny  cats  of  widely-spread 
fame. 

Teal  are  also  excellent  eating ;  they  should  be  stuffed 
with  nearly  ripe  tamarinds — that  is,  if  the  acid  flavour 
is  liked — and  served  with  cayenne,  lemon,  and  good 
gravy,  with  either  a  tablespoonful  of  claret  or  Burgundy 
in  it.  I  may  here  mention  that  tamarind  sauce  is  a  very 
good  one  to  serve  with  the  ordinary  duck.  You  can 
keep  teal  also  in  pits  in  your  compound,  but  not  so  many 
at  a  time  as  quail. 

Sand  grouse  are  very  good  indeed,  but  not  always  to  be 
had  ;  they  are  dressed  as  ordinary  grouse  are. 

Partridges,  pheasants,  and  snipe  you  can  get,  but  the 
two  former  are  very  different  to  their  English  namesakes, 
being  generally  wanting  in  taste  and  true  gamy  flavour 
The  snipe,  however,  are  very  good. 
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Rabbits  also  can  be  kept  ia  the  compound,  but  they 
are  apt  to  burrow  and  become  troublesome  if  kept  in 
any  quantity.  They  form  a  change  of  diet,  though,  and 
in  India  change  is  everything.  They  make  good  soup 
and  curry,  and  in  the  hot  weather,  when  meat  is  un¬ 
pleasant  to  eat,  you  can  vary  your  menu  a  little  by  a  visit 
to  your  improvised  warren. 

These  rabbits  are  not  the  ordinary  grey  rabbit  in¬ 
digenous  with  us,  but  the  spotted,  semi-domesticated 
animal.  Before  I  knew  what  they  were  like  I  was 
much  astonished  at  my  khansaman,  on  my  ordering  a 
rabbit,  bringing  into  the  drawing-room  a  huge  black 
and  white  lop-eared  creature,  calmly  setting  poor  bunnie 
down  on  the  carpet,  pointing  to  it  while  it  was  hopping 
contentedly  about,  and  asking,  in  a  native’s  usual 
imperturbable  manner,  “  If  that  was  what  the  mem- 
sahib  wanted  ?” 

Needless  to  say  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to 
have  the  handsome  rabbit  killed,  it  looked  so  like  a 
child’s  pet.  Afterwards  I  got  quite  hardened  though, 
and  ceased  to  think  of  their  appearance  until  they  were 
set  on  the  table. 

Fruit  in  India  is  abundant,  such  as  it  is.  I  do  not 
myself  think  much  of  it  as  to  its  quality,  however  great 
the  quantity  may  be. 

Many  people  are  passionately  fond  of  mangoes,  but 
the  taste  is  usually  an  acquired  one  ;  to  me  even  the 
finest  and  best — those  which  come  from  Bombay — 
have  such  a  decided  flavour  of  turpentine  that  I  cannot 
eat  them  except  in  mango-fool,  and  then  they  are  really 
very  nice  and  refreshing. 

Mangostans,  on  the  contrary,  are  most  delicious.  The 
fruit  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  mango-tree,  and 
round  in  shape,  and  the  flavour  resembles  that  of  a 
strawberry.  The  skin  of  a  mangostan  is  at  first  green, 
but  as  it  ripens  changes  to  brown  with  yellow  spots. 
The  pulpy  interior  is  very  j  uicy. 

Peaches,  excepting  those  which  come  from  Saharun- 
pore,  are  poor,  and  nearly  always  become  rotten  in  the 
middle  before  they  really  ripen.  The  Saharunpore 
peaches  must  be  peeled  with  caution,  as  they  are  covered 
with  a  coarse  down  which,  if  touched,  irritates  the 
skin  of  the  fingers,  stinging  as  nettles  do  when  softly 
touched. 

Apples  come  chiefly  from  the  Hills  and  from  Caubul, 
and  the  grapes  from  the  latter  place  are  very  good,  only 
they  are  all  picked  singly  and  packed  in  cotton  wool. 
Their  skins  are  tough,  and  they  have  a  strong  muscat 
flavour. 

Plantains,  though  very  much  liked  by  some  people, 
are  decidedly  insipid. 

Guavas  are  only  eatable  when  preserved  or  in  jellies. 
A  ripe  guava  in  the  house  will  speedily  drive  you  out 
of  it. 

Dates — especially  in  the  station  where  we  were, 
Mooltan,  which  is  famed  for  its  date-palms — are  one 
of  the  nicest  fruits  you  can  procure.  When  Just  ripe, 
and  picked  fresh  from  the  tree,  they  are  excellent — a 
very  different  article  from  those  dried-up  specimens 
which  are  bought  at  home  under  the  same  name. 

Melons  are  largely  grown  in  India.  The  ordinary 
green-fleshed  water-melon  is  perhaps  the  most  culti¬ 


vated,  the  natives  in  particular  using  them  very  much 
as  an  article  of  diet. 

Oranges  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  and  of 
various  kinds,  the  nicest,  perhaps,  being  the  tiny  man¬ 
darin  oranges. 

Lemons,  limes  or  sour  lemons,  loquats,  tamarinds, 
custard  apples,  suchees,  nectarines  and  plums,  are  all 
more  or  less  grown.  The  tamarind  is  the  fruit  of  a 
large  tree,  with  leaves  rather  like  those  of  the  mountain 
ash.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  sauces,  as  the  seeds  of  the 
pods  have  a  pleasant  acid  flavour,  which  is  to  some 
palates  very  agreeable. 

Bananas  are  very  pleasant  and  tasty,  particularly  the 
smallest  sort  of  banana.  This  fruit  grows  in  large 
clusters,  and  is  oblong  in  shape.  It  is  very  sweet,  and 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  a  native’s  food,  as  it  is  not 
only  satisfying  but  very  nutritious  also,  and  is  not  nearly 
so  insipid  as  a  plantain. 

Cocoanuts  need  no  description.  The  graceful  cocoa- 
palm  forms  a  striking  feature  in  many  an  Indian  land¬ 
scape.  The  best  arrack  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the 
cocoa-tree.  The  natives  often  drink  arrack  until  they 
become  for  the  time  perfectly  mad,  or  else  stupid. 

All  English  vegetables  flourish  well  with  proper  atten¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  native  sorts  the  name  is  legion — brin- 
gals,  country  beans  {saem)  of  all  kinds,  kukree,  turrace, 
skirret,  red  and  green  sang,  gourds,  cucumbers,  chilis, 
capsicum,  tomatoes  or  love-apples,  jams,  arrowroot, 
ginger,  turmeric,  Indian  corn,  country  radish,  cabbage, 
lettuce,  onion,  and  endive,  putiva,  or  sorrel,  okroo,  or 
bhindee,  pulwub,  Scc.  I  cannot  enter  into  any  description 
of  the  various  vegetables  mentioned,  as  space  fails  me, 
but  I  have  given  a  few  recipes  for  dressing  Indian  corn, 
&c.,  with  the  other  recipes  which  close  this  paper. 

Any  of  the  particular  dishes  which  may  have  been 
your  favourites  at  home — that  is,  in  the  way  of  jellies, 
creams,  ices,  meringues,  puddings,  and  pies — your  khdn- 
sdmdn  will  make  for  you  admirably,  provided  he  can 
get  the  proper  ingredients,  and  you  can  give  him  some 
idea  how  to  proceed.  Cakes  and  pastry  I  should  advise 
your  making  yourself  if  cooking  is  at  all  in  your  line, 
and  it  certainly  should  be,  for  every  wife  and  mother — 
yes,  and  young  girl  too — should  know  how  to  cook 
plain  simple  nourishing  dishes.  She  should  know 
how  to  do  such  things,  even  though  she  may  not 
have  really  to  do  them.  Superintending  requires  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  and  practising 
all  accomplishments,  even  those  of  the  more  homely 
order,  should  not,  even  in  India,  be  neglected.  Cakes 
and  pastry,  biscuits,  &c.,  require  more  dabbling  with 
the  fingers  than  many  other  things  do,  therefore  let 
your  hands  do  the  work.  A  little  amateur  cooking 
done  in  your  bungalow — you  would  certainly  not  go 
out  into  the  bdnvarchi  khdna  to  cook — will  prove  a 
pleasant  way  of  spending  a  morning.  I  often  used  to 
spend  a  few  hours  so.  Indian  cooks  are  not  so  touchy 
on  these  points  as  English  servants  often  are ;  they 
rather  enjoy  helping  the  mem-sahib  cook  ;  though  they 
may  smile  inwardly  at  your  ways,  being  so  different  to 
theirs,  they  will  never  allow  the  smile  to  be  outwardly 
seen. 

You  will  have  somewhere  in  your  bungalow,  per- 
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haps  in  a  corner  of  the  verandah,  a  store-room  called 
by  natives  a. go-down.  Here  you  will  keep  your  groceries, 
and  all  the  odds  and  ends  you  like  to  have,  under  lock 
and  key  and  your  especial  eye.  Each  morning  after 
breakfast  you  will  go  there  and  give  out,  as  you  do  from 
your  store-closet  at  home,  the  various  necessaries  re¬ 
quired  for  the  day.  Always — that  is,  unless  unavoid¬ 
ably  prevented — go  down  to  your  go-down  at  the  same 
time  in  the  morning ;  this  makes  your  servants  more 
punctual.  A  native  has  no  idea  of  time,  and  will  dawdle 
away  the  hours  unless  he  sees  that  you  have  your  own 
time  for  doing  certain  things,  and,  what  is  more,  you 
mean  your  time  to  be  his  also.  They  readily  fall  into 
your  ways  when  they  find  out  that  they  are  part  of  your 
method  and  routine,  and  not  mere  caprice,  one  day  done, 
the  next  left  undone. 

If  you  co-operate  at  home  co-operate  in  India,  unless 
you  are  so  far  up  country  that  the  extra  expense  of 
carriage  runs  away  with  the  profits.  But  the  absurd 
prices  all  groceries  are  in  India,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
fancy,  would  even  then  compensate,  or,  I  should  rather 
say,  be  a  set-off  against  the  additional  trouble  and 
expense.  However,  these  are  matters  for  individual 
consideration.  I  should  myself,  provided  I  was  on  the 
line  of  rail,  not  in  “  the  hills,”  which  would  necessitate 
coolie  labour,  co-operate,  as  I  am  convinced  the  expenses 
of  carriage  would  be  amply  repaid,  and  even  after  that 
your  groceries  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  would 
be  possible  to  procure  them  in  India. 

By  two,  three,  or  more  persons  joining  together  in  a 
station,  and  having  a  box  or  boxes  out  from  England, 
sharing  the  contents  between  them,  and  the  expenses  of 
carriage,  the  outlay  would  be  still  further  reduced,  and 
a  very  considerable  saving  be  insured  to  all. 

Cake. — Ingredients  ;  4  eggs,  ^Ib.  of  butter,  white 
sugar  same  weight  as  eggs,  flour  same  weight  also,  the 
juice  of  3  limes,  2  oz.  of  lemon-peel,  \  wineglass  of 
brandy. 

Press  all  the  water  out  of  the  butter,  then  turn  the 
butter  back  to  cream.  Add,by  degrees  the  eggs — having 
previously  well  beaten  them — flour,  sugar,  limejuice, 
and  lemon-peel ;  stir  all  these  ingredients  together  until 
thoroughly  mixed  ;  the  brandy  should  be  added  last  of 
all.  Then  pour  into  a  tin  well  lined  with  buttered 
paper.  This  cake  costs  about  l  rupee. 

Rice  is  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  in  many  Indian 
dishes.  Natives  dress  it  admirably.  They  boil  it  to 
perfection,  with  every  grain  separate  and  distinct.  The 
following  is  a  good  method : — 

Wash  ^Ib.  of  Patna  rice  well  in  several  changes  of 
water,  then  let  it  stand  in  cold  water  for  half  an  hour  ; 
next  pour  the  water  off  and  put  the  rice  into  a  saucepan, 
with  water  enough  to  cover  it  by  about  two  inches ; 
the  water  should  have  salt  in  it.  Place  on  a  brisk  fire ; 
the  rice,  when  boiled,  will  be  quite  soft ;  then  take  it 
off  the  fire  while  boiling,  and  dash  a  cup  of  cold  water 
iuto  the  saucepan,  which  will  at  once  stop  the  boiling. 
Shake  it  well,  strain  it,  and  let  it  stand  back  from  the 
fire,  with  a  dry  cloth  over  the  top  instead  of  the  lid. 
Sometimes  the  natives  toss  it  lightly  with  a  fork. 

Mango-fool. — Choose  some  fine  ripe  mangoes,  remove 
the  rind  and  stone,  soak  the  mangoes  for  a  few  minutes 


in  water — the  harder  portions  of  them,  not  the  more 
pulpy  part — then  beat  all  to  a  pulp  ;  work  this  pulp 
through  a  colander,  and  stir  in  the  milk  and  cream.  To 
every  pint  of  pulp  add  I  pint  of  milk  or  ^  pint  of  cream 
and  h  pint  of  milk ;  put  in  sugar  to  taste,  and  some 
people  add  just  a  soup(;on  of  brandy.  Pour  the  mixture 
into  wide-mouthed  pickle-bottles,  and  place  in  ice  until 
required. 

Fresh  dates  with  custard. — Procure  some  perfectly 
fresh  ripe  dates,  stone  them  and  wash  them,  but  they 
must  not  remain  in  water  to  get  sodden ;  then  bruise 
into  a  pulpy  mass,  and  place  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass 
dish  or  a  pie-dish.  Prepare  a  good  thick  custard  and 
pour  on  top  of  the  dates.  This  dish  is  of  course  eaten 
quite  cold. 

Pomegranate  water. — This  is  an  agreeably  cooling 
drink  in  the  hot  weather,  and  is  made  thus  : — Choose 
6  ripe  pomegranates,  remove  the  red  pips  of  the  fruit 
into  a  basin,  add  l2oz.  of  sugar  roughly  pounded, 
bruise  all  together ;  add  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water, 
and  the  juice  of  2  or  3  lemons.  Strain  two  or  three 
times  through  fine  muslin. 

Tamarind  sauce. — Choose  quite  ripe  tamarinds,  put 
them  in  a  stone  jar,  and  stand  them  in  a  cool  oven 
until  quite  tender,  then  rub  them  through  a  sieve. 
Sugar  can  be  added  while  they  are  stewing  in  the  jar 
if  they  are  found  too  acid,  but  it  takes  off  from  the 
delicate  flavour. 

Indian  corn  or  maize  can  be  dressed  in  many  ways, 
before  it  is  ripe  and  after  it  has  attained  its  full  per¬ 
fection.  Unripe. — The  tender  green  ears  are  stripped 
of  their  leaves  and  roasted  by  a  quick  fire  till  the  grain 
is  brown,  and  eaten  with  butter  and  salt ;  or  the  ears 
can  be  boiled  in  their  leaves  and  eaten  with  melted 
butter  ;  or  leaves  stripped  off,  well  drained,  and  served 
on  toast,  with  butter.  Green  ears  are  also  picked, 
the  grains  separated,  dried,  and  kept.  When  required 
for  use  they  are  soaked  some  hours  in  water,  and  then 
boiled. 

Soup  can  be  made  of  them  when  in  this  state,  in  the 
same  way  pea  soup  is  made,  only  with  the  addition  of 
some  white  stock  and  extra  flavouring. 

When  the  grain  is  ripe  and  hard  there  are  many  ways 
of  using  it.  One  way  is  to  soak  it  all  night,  and  then 
pound  it  in  a  wooden  mortar  with  a  wooden  pestle. 
This  strips  over  the  skin  of  the  grain,  and  leaves  the 
farinaceous  part  whole.  This  when  boiled  swells 
very  much,  and  becomes  a  soft  white  pulp.  Mixed 
with  milk  and  sugar  this  forms  a  nourishing  and 
delicious  food. 

The  hard  grain  is  also  ground  into  a  fine  meal  and 
made  into  puddings,  and  some  sorts  of  bread  and 
biscuits  are  made  with  it. 

Tomatoes  the  natives  dress  very  well  in  various 
manners,  baked  and  stuffed,  scalloped  in  shells,  stewed 
and  served  with  rice.  They  make  also  good  soup  and 
sauce,  just  as  it  is  made  in  England. 

Chitchkee  curry  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  previously 
dressed  vegetables.  The  greater  the  mixture  the  better 
the  dish.  Spinach  generally  predominates.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  thus  : — Fry  some  onions  brown  in  butter ;  add  a 
dessert  spoonful  of  curry  powder  and  a  small  quantity 
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of  gravy.  Chop  up  all  the  cold  vegetables  very  fine. 
Mix  all  these  ingredients  together,  and  simmer  the  whole 
gently  in  the  fryingpan  until  thoroughly  done.  Serve 
very  hot,  wiih  boiled  rice  in  a  separate  dish. 

Kitcheree  is  made  of  any  remains  of  cold  fish,  and  is 
usually  a  breakfast  dish.  The  fish  is  carefully  picked 
from  the  bones  and  mixed  with  the  following  ingre¬ 
dients  : — A  teacupful  of  boiled  rice,  l  oz.  of  butter, 
^  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  2  soft-boiled  eggs,  salt  and 
cayenne  to  taste.  The  whole  is  made  very  hot  and 
served  quickly. 

Mumbled  eggs,  or  “  rumble-tumble'^ — Break  four  eggs 
on  2  oz.  of  butter  which  has  been  put  in  a  lined  sauce¬ 
pan  over  the  fire  ;  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Stir 
this  mixture  one  way  until  you  see  a  change  in  it  and  it 
begins  to  thicken.  When  thick  enough  take  it  off  the 
fire  and  spread  it  on  bits  of  buttered  toast  which  have 
been  previously  prepared,  and  are  before  the  fire  keeping 
hot.  The  butter  must  be  thoroughly  melted  before  the 
eggs  are  broken  on  it.  Native  cooks  also  add  green 
chilis  finely  chopped  up  to  this  dish,  which  is  a  great 
improvement. 

Fried  eggs,  curried  eggs,  buttered  eggs  are  all  suc¬ 
cessful  dishes  with  natives. 

Kouftas  are  made  of  remains  of  cold  meat  finely 
minced,  mixed  with  yolk  of  egg  and  butter,  cut  into 
small  round  rather  thick  cakes,  and  fried.  They  have 
a  good  deal  of  spice  mixed  with  them,  and  rather 
resemble  our  rissoles. 

Indian  rissoles  are  unlike  those  made  in  England. 
They  resemble  pancakes,  and  are  rolled  up  with  minced 
meat  inside  them. 

Broiled  foivl  is  the  dak  bungalo^v  favourite  dish.  A  fowl 
is  caught,  its  head  is  cut  off,  and  after  it  is  drawn  it  is 
plunged  into  boiling  water.  This  causes  the  feathers 
and  skin  to  come  off  all  together  easily.  The  bird  is 
then  split  in  half,  and  put,  inside  downwards,  on  a 
gridiron  over  a  bright  clear  fire.  It  is  turned  frequently 
until  cooked,  which  will  be  in  about  twenty  minutes, 
peppered  each  time  it  is  turned,  but  not  salted  till  the 
last  turn,  then  taken  off  the  gridiron,  rubbed  over 
with  butter,  and  sent  to  table  very  hot,  with  liver  sauce 
and  a  cut  lime. 

Dumpcke  is  a  boned  chicken,  its  form  preserved, only 
all  the  bones  extracted  ;  it  is  stuffed  with  a  rich  force¬ 


meat,  and  you  cut  it  through  in  slices.  It  is  excellent 
eaten  either  hot  or  cold. 

Hashed  Fowl. — Remains  of  cold  roast  fowl,  3  sliced 
onions,  I  large  apple,  2  oz.  of  butter,  2  green  chilis, 
pepper,  salt,  and  pounded  mace  to  taste,  l  tablespoonful 
of  vinegar,  I  tablespoonful  of  curry-powder,  I  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour,  I  teaspoonful  of  pounded  sugar,  I  pint 
of  good  gravy  made  from  the  trimmings  of  the  fowl. 

Cut  the  onions  into  slices,  mince  the  apple  and  chilis, 
and  fry  these  in  the  butter ;  add  the  pepper,  salt,  flour, 
vinegar,  curry-powder,  mace,  and  sugar,  but  do  not  add 
the  gravy  till  the  onions  are  quite  brown.  Stew  all 
these  ingredients  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
then  add  the  fowl  cut  into  nice  joints ;  let  it  warm 
thoroughly,  and  when  quite  tender  serve.  Boiled  rice 
is  served  with  this  dish  also. 

Pilaw. — Peel  and  chop  six  large  onions,  put  them  in 
a  stewpan  with  4  oz.  of  butter,  and  the  mangoes  cut  up 
in  very  fine  slices.  Have  ready  some  joints  of  chicken 
just  fried  in  butter,  place  them  in  the  stewpan  on  the 
top  of  the  other  ingredients,  and  let  the  whole  stew 
very  gently  for  about  an  hour.  Place  some  well-boiled 
rice  in  a  hot  dish,  arrange  the  chicken  joints  on  it,  and 
pour  the  sauce  over  the  pilaw.  This  dish  should  be 
served  on  a  hot-water  dish. 

Cbilwars  are  very  small  fish  of  a  silvery  colour  resem¬ 
bling  our  whitebait,  only  a  little  larger.  They  are  strung 
on  thin  sticks  about  a  dozen  on  one  stick,  which  is 
passed  through  their  heads.  They  are  then  fried  verv 
delicately,  being  previously  well  sprinkled  with  flour  and 
a  little  salt.  They  are  sent  to  table  on  the  sticks,  and 
fresh-cut  limes  (green)  are  served  with  them ;  they 
should  be  as  crisp  as  whitebait,  and  are  usually  very 
well  dressed  by  native  cooks. 

Kulleah  Tekhunee. — Mutton,  2lb.  of  lean  ;  4  onions  ; 
^  oz.  ginger ;  ^  oz.  cloves  ;  sugar,  tablespoonful ;  lime- 
juice,  2  tablespoonfuls  ;  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste.  Cut 
the  meat  into  slices  as  for  a  paste ;  put  it  into  a  sauce¬ 
pan  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  ;  add  the  ginger, 
salt,  and  cloves,  and  stew  until  the  meat  is  quite  tender. 
Strain  the  gravy  into  another  saucepan,  make  the  sugar 
and  limejuice  into  a  syrup  with  a  little  water,  and  stir 
into  it  a  dessert-spoonful  of  curry-powder.  Mix  this 
with  the  gravy,  and  then  pour  it  back  on  the  meat. 
Stew  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  and  serve. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

COSTUMES  DE  PROMENADE. 


1.  Costume  of  mastic  faille  and  mohair.  Polonaise 
of  mohair.  The  front  is  in  the  cuirass  form,  the  back 
Princess.  Tablier  trimmed  with  red  embroideries  down 
the  centre  and  round  the  sides.  Corsage  simulating  a 
gilet,  fastened  by  red  buttons.  Princess  train  formed 
by  the  back,  embroidered  down  the  sides.  Plisse  of 
faille  round  the  sleeves.  The  edge  of  the  train  is  orna¬ 
mented  by  a  balayeuse  of  red.  Italian  straw  bonnet 
with  diadem  brim,  with  red  ribbon  and  plume  of 
feathers. 

2.  Princess  costume  in  grey  faille  and  moss  cloth. 
Pleated  plastron  of  faille.  The  middle  of  the  back  is 


also  in  faille,  forming  a  detached  flap  on  the  skirt. 
The  sides  of  the  bodice  are  cut  as  a  long  basque,  the 
edges  being  cut  out  in  tabs.  A  similar  style  is  used  on 
the  sides  of  the  skirt.  At  the  back  a  false  train  with 
gathered  flounce,  on  which  the  real  skirt  falls  in  drapery. 
Bonnet  of  rice  straw.  The  brim  is  lined  with  butter¬ 
cup-coloured  satin,  the  front  trimmed  with  wings  of 
varied  colours. 

Price  of  made-up  pattern  of  either  of  these,  6s.  6d. ; 
flat  pattern,  4s. — Madame  Letellier,  30,Henrietta-street, 
Covent  Garden. 


ALMOST  A  QUIXOTE: 


«  CHAPTER  I. 

A  HAPPY  PAIR. 

O  begin  in  the  good  old  style. 

Once  upon  a  time,  before  snowy  Christ- 
mases  had  gone  out  of  fashion,  two  gen- 

wBW  tlemen  were  sitting  talking  by  a  certain 
fireside — a  comfortable  fireside  in  an  old 
^  library.  Brown  oak.  and  red  hangings  gave 
^  out  all  the  tints  of  autumn,  as  the  twilight 
gathered  outside  and  let  the  fire  have  its  own 
^  way  in  the  colouring  of  the  room. 

TIf  The  gentlemen  were  engaged  in  a  discussion 
A  which  appeared  to  excite  the  one  and  leave 
the  other  only  languidly  interested. 

The  excited  talker  was  middle-aged,  small,  round, 
and  plump,  with  a  very  pink  and  white  complexion  ; 
the  other  was  still  young,  tall,  handsome,  and  fair,  with 
a  general  air  of  lazy  grace  about  him  that  was  not  with¬ 
out  its  fascination.  He  did  not  look  like  a  man  hearing 
of  his  own  troubles,  and  yet  such  was  actually  the 
subject  of  their  talk. 

“  Sir  Harry,  you  will  not  understand  me  !”  exclaimed 
the  little  man  with  increasing  eagerness.  “  I  must  get 
you  to  understand  one  thing — just  one  thing.  I  simply 
cannot  raise  the  money  you  want ;  it  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible.” 

“  I  am  sure  there  are  no  impossibilities  for  your 
ingenuity,  Adamson.” 

“  It’s  enough  to  drive  your  man  of  business  mad ; 
you’ll  be  ruined.” 

“  You’re  a  wideawake  prophet,”  laughed  the  other  ; 
“  you  foretell  a  thing  after  it  has  happened.  Why, 
my  good  fellow,  I’ve  been  ruined  these  six  months. 
King  Pop’s  break-down  finished  me  off.” 

“And  you  laugh  at  that.  Sir  Harry;  you’ll  find 
nothing  to  laugh  at,  I  assure  you — it’s  heart-breaking,” 
responded  the  other. 

“  If  it  were  only  a  matter  of  hearts  I  wouldn’t  trouble 
myself  much  about  it ;  but  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence 
are  rather  more  difficult  things  to  deal  with.  I  lost  a 
good  deal  of  money  over  that  horse,  Adamson.” 

“  Don’t  talk  of  it  *,  it’s  enough  to  make  a  man 
swear.” 

“  Oh,  I  did  that,  I  assure  you  ;  but  I  didn’t  perceive 
that  it  did  any  good.” 

“And  what  is  to  do  any  good,  I  ask  you  ?”  and  Mr. 
Adamson  seized  the  arms  of  his  chair  in  both  hands, 
trying  to  speak  calmly.  “  I  only  want  to  ask  you 
quietly  and  deliberately  where  you  think  I  can  get  money 
from  ?  Can  I  go  out  and  pick  it  up  in  the  snow  ? — that’s 
what  I  wish  to  know — only  that.” 

“  Be  reasonable,  Adamson.  How  is  your  concern  ; 
you  must  scrape  it  together  somehow.” 

“  Scrape  it  together  !”  the  man  of  business  started  up 
with  a  sort  of  screech  in  his  voice.  “  Scrape  it  together  ! 
What  have  I  got  to  scrape,  sir  ?  Scrape  together  five 


thousand  pounds  when  I  don’t  know  where  to  go  for 
five  thousand  shillings — no,  nor  five  thousand  pence] 
And  you  tell  me  that,  knowing  the  state  of  your  affairs, 
knowing - ” 

“  Knowing  nothing  about  it ;  it’s  not  my  business. 

I  leave  it  all  to  you.  If  you  can’t  borrow  you  must  sell 
something ;  those  Tampleton  lands  are  not  entailed.” 

“  There  !  there  !”  and  Mr.  Adamson’s  voice  sank 
as  he  sank  into  the  chair  again  ;  “  that’s  all  you  say  to 
me  after  the  years  I  have  toiled  to  keep  the  estate 
together — the  anxious  days,  the  sleepless  nights.” 

“  Then  how  precious  glad  you  ought  to  be  to  get  a 
little  of  it  off  your  mind  !  I  only  wonder  how  you’ve 
kept  it  together  so  long.” 

“And  have  you  no  feeling  for  a  fine  fortune  kicked 
down  by  a  few  years’  follies,  not  even  when  it’s  your 
own  ?” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake  don’t  be  moral,  Adamson  !  Be 
anything  but  moral ;  a  man  never  knows  how  disagree¬ 
able  he  can  make  himself  until  he  tries  that.  Follies, 
indeed !  Talking  of  that,  though,  I’ve  some  news 
for  you — wonderful  news  :  there’s  one  folly  I’m  going 
to  perpetrate  for  the  first  time.” 

“  Impossible,  sir !”  and  Sir  Harry  began  to  laugh 
again  in  his  lazy  way. 

“  Thanks  for  your  good  opinion.  You  think  if  it  is 
a  ‘  folly’  I  must  have  committed  it  already.  But  it  really 
is  a  bran-new  one.  I’m — be  astonished,  Adamson — 
I’m  going  to  be  married  !” 

Adamson  gazed  with  a  sort  of  incredulous  horror  in 
his  face,  exclaiming  piteously — 

“  Oh,  Sir  Harry,  consider  the  poor  young  lady  !” 

Sir  Harry  only  laughed  more  loudly. 

“  Why,  you  don’t  suppose  I  am  going  to  marry  her 
without  her  consent,  do  you  ?  Why,  that  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  (or  pleasure)  which  brings  me  here  at  this  festive 
season.  Mrs.  Grant,  my  hospitable  entertainer,  has  a 
charming  daughter  whom  I  hope  to  persuade  to  become 
my  wife.” 

“  But  you  are  not  engaged  ?  I  don’t  mind  your  love 
affairs — I’m  used  to  them  ;  but  a  marriage  is  a  serious 
thing.” 

“  Dreadfully  serious ;  worse  than  a  funeral,  if  you 
have  to  be  married  yourself,  and  only  have  to  bury — a 
friend.” 

“  Don’t  talk  of  marriage.  An  engagement  may  be 
broken  off.” 

“  My  good  friend,  you  would  step  in  between  me 
and  beauty,  virtue,  love,  happiness  and  three  thousand 

?)9 

“  Three  thousand  a  year  !” 

“  Ah,  mercenary  wretch !  so  that  strikes  you  more 
than  beauty — virtue — happiness  ?” 

“  I  think  you  want  it  more,”  said  Adamson. 

“  Possessing  the  other  qualities  so  richly  already  ? 
You  are  right ;  but,  Adamson,  they  rather  alter  your 
views  about  the  marriage  ?” 
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“  I  can’t  tell  if  you  mean  it  really ;  if  you  can  be 
constant  to  the  notion,  you - " 

“lam  not  famed  for  constancy.  My  dear  Adamson, 
behold  me  in  a  new  light  you  don’t  know  how  constant 
I  can  be.  I  have  only  eyes  for  my  fiancee^  though,  by 
Jove !  or  rather  by  Venus  !  there  is  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  village  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.” 

“And  you  have  no  eyes  for  her?”  asked  the  other 
drily. 

“  Only  half  an  eye  ;  you  can  see  her  prettiness  with 
half  an  eye,  I  assure  you.  Do  you  know,  Adamson, 
there’s  a  little  place  in  the  Riviera  where  there’s  a  tiny 
hut  of  a  church  with  such  a  picture  in  it !  I  don’t  know 
the  painter,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  angels  in  it,  and  a 
wonderful  early  morning  sky ;  and  there’s  one  young 
angel  looking  up  at  the  clouds  with  a  face  that  seems 
regularly  to  have  come  alive  out  of  the  dawn — a  face  of 
young  tenderness  and  happiness,  with  cheeks  just  like 
morning  clouds,  and  eyes  of  blue  sky,  and  sunlight  hair. 
I’ve  often  thought  of  the  face — it  perfectly  haunted  me  ; 
and  this  girl  that  I’m  telling  you  about  has  exactly  that 
face  ;  the  picture  might  be  her  faithful  portrait.  It  quite 
astonished  me  when  I  saw  her.” 

“  Though  only  with  half  an  eye,’’  Adamson  answered. 

Sir  Harry  laughed  again. 

“  It’s  a  loveliness  that  would  make  even  you  enthu¬ 
siastic.  She  is  as  exquisite  as  Helen  of  Troy,  and  would 
make  as  much  stir  in  the  world  if  beauty  were  wor¬ 
shipped  as  it  ought  to  be.” 

“  And  what  is  this  paragon  ?” 

“  Only  the  daughter  of  a  ‘  small  shopkeeper’  here, 
and  I  believe  the  fiancee  of  a  farmer.” 

Mr.  Adamson  began  to  look  a  little  restless.  The 
conversation  did  not  interest  him  greatly  now,  and  his 
train  was  on  his  mind.  After  several  abortive  attempts 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  his  client  by  letter, 
he  had  to-day  adopted  what  he  considered  the  extreme 
measure  of  presenting  himself  at  Mrs.  Grant’s  for  an 
interview. 

And  he  was  not  allowed  to  depart. 

“  Nonsense,  Adamson,”  was  Sir  Harry’s  response  to 
the  move.  “  Mrs.  Grant  said  particularly  I  was  to 
keep  you  here  to-night.” 

“  But  to-morrow  will  be  Sunday.” 

“  I  know  it.  Stay  and  be  ediBed — you  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  me  go  to  church.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  ?  And  I  will  introduce  you  to  Miss 
Grant  and  show  you  the  other  angel.” 

Mr.  Adamson  was  at  an  age  when  a  good  dinner  and 
comfortable  fire  in  the  present  look  a  great  deal  plea¬ 
santer  than  a  cold  drive  in  the  future ;  besides,  he 
wanted  to  see  Miss  Grant  and  make  up  his  mind  about 
her,  so  he  accepted,  and  was  presently  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Grant,  a  widow  lady  of  great  good-nature  and 
stoutness  and  a  generally  vague  mental  attitude.  Miss 
Grant  was  not  visible  till  just  before  dinner.  Her 
mother.  Sir  Harry  Saltire,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
many-daughtered  vicar,  and  the  gentle  old  vicar  himself, 
were  all  assembled  when  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  the  important  young  lady  at  last  appeared. 

“  A  tall  girl,  with  a  fine  figure,  brown  hair,  good 
teeth,  eyes,  and  complexion,”  thought  Mr.  Adamson, 


“  and  yet  not  altogether  pleasing.  Her  nose  is  too  big. 
That  big  sort  of  nose  gives  a  woman  a  commanding  air 
which  is  alarming.  What  chance  would  a  man  who 
likes  his  own  way  have  with  a  lady  who  brought  him 
so  large  a  fortune  and  so  pronounced  a  nose  ?  Besides, 
she  looks  full  of  herself ;  comes  in  with  an  air  of 
conferring  a  favour  on  us  by  appearing.  Saltire  will 
never  really  care  for  her.  The  thing  will  never  come 
to  good.” 

So  thinks  the  little  man,  who  is  the  best-hearted  ot 
little  men,  but  a  great  intriguer  for  his  friend’s  good, 
and  shrewd  and  sharp  as  only  a  thorough  lawyer  can  be. 

Meanwhile  he  is  presented  to  Miss  Grant,  who  gives 
him  a  patronising  bow,  and  addresses  him  with  a 
civility  he  does  not  care  for. 

Sir  Harry  has  his  eyes  on  them  while  he  lazily  makes 
himself  pleasant  to  the  clergyman’s  daughter,  who  is  of 
the  useful,  not  ornamental,  order  of  human  beings.  The 
vicar  gently  relates  to  Mrs.  Grant  all  about  the  people 
who  are  to  have  her  fiannels  and  blankets  this  Christ¬ 
mas  time,  and  then  they  go  down  to  dinner. 

It  was  a  good  plain  country  dinner,  Mr.  Adamson 
saw,  but  there  was  something  about  the  soup  which 
made  him  suspect  either  Miss  Grant  or  the  fortune  had 
produced  a  considerable  impression  on  Saltire  to  keep 
him  in  the  same  house  with  such  a  cook. 

“  I  believe  it’s  the  money,”  he  thought.  “  He  sees 
at  last  what  a  strait  he’s  in  with  his  recklessness,  and 
means  to  try  and  get  out  of  it.  But  there’s  no  counting 
upon  him.  He  would  carry  a  bag  of  gold  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  home,  and  then  throw  it  away  if  it 
tired  him.  Miss  Grant  must  not  be  too  sure  of  her 
lover.” 

Miss  Grant  seemed  sure  enough.  She  appealed  to 
him ;  she  exacted  the  homage  of  his  constant  attention 
with  the  cool  directness  of  one  teaching  a  dog  to  fetch 
and  carry,  a  proceeding  which  excited  more  appre¬ 
hension  in  the  mind  of  the  careful  observer,  who  knew 
it  was  no  tame  dog  but  something  wilder  than  a  hawk, 
and  less  to  be  depended  on  than  a  tiger,  that  she  was 
toying  with. 

“  No,  it  can’t  come  to  good  ;  it  can’t  come  to  good,” 
concluded  Mr.  Adamson,  not  because  he  wished  for 
misfortunes,  but  because  he  sorrowfully  perceived  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  He  had  no  malice  in  his  clear¬ 
sightedness  any  more  than  Dr.  Watts  had  a  cruel  love 
for  dog-fighting  when  he  said 

“  Let  dogs  dcliglit  to  bark  and  bite.” 

The  poet  only  acquiesced  in  a  fact  there  was  no  re¬ 
sisting,  and  so  did  “  the  man  of  business.” 

He  repeated  to  himself,  as  he  blandly  conversed  and 
took  his  dinner,  “  It  will  not  be  such  a  very  great  loss 
to  her,  but  Miss  Grant  must  not  make  too  sure  of  her 
lever.” 

How  should  any  doubt  reach  the  young  lady,  how¬ 
ever  ?  Surely  no  man  was  more  fortunate  in  her  eyes 
than  the  favoured  suitor  of  Horatia  Grant.  She  had 
been  the  centre  of  her  little  world  too  long  not  to 
believe  herself  the  sun.  The  vicar’s  daughter  had  had 
little  pleasure  these  twenty  years  except  what  she  had 
found  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Grant,  the  “  lady  of  the 
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manor.”  Mrs.  Grant’s  only  daughter  had  been  in  turns 
the  most  wonderful  baby,  child,  and  girl  ever  beheld — 
in  her  mother’s  eyes,  and  almost  equally  in  those  of  the 
vicar’s  daughter.  That  good,  unselfish  creature,  amidst 
her  round  of  district-visiting,  superintending  coal  and 
clothing  clubs,  and  looking  after  younger  sisters,  centred 
all  her  notions  of  romance,  beauty,  wonderful  happi¬ 
ness,  in  Horatia  Grant.  If  some  faults,  some  selfish¬ 
ness  or  vanity,  appeared  in  this  idol  they  were  excusable 
enough,  thought  the  vicar’s  daughter,  in  one  in  her 
position.  When  lovers  came  to  Horatia  it  was  no 
wonder,  thought  her  friend,  and  now  this  accepted 
suitor  was  a  greater  hero  in  her  eyes  than  in  Miss 
Grant’s  own.  Like  many  another  gentle,  unappre¬ 
ciated  creature,  the  vicar’s  daughter  was  quite  satisfied 
to  get  the  poetry  of  her  life  at  second-hand  from  this 
friend.  It  was  wonderful  enough  to  look  on  while 
Horatia  was  courted  and  worshipped,  and  to  hear  her 
confidences.  To  be  sure  papa  feared  that  Sir  Harry 
Saltire  was  a  worldly  man,  and  sometimes  he  wished 
dear  Horatia  would  be  a  little  more  interested  in  the 
church  and  in  the  poor,  but  what  could  you  expect 
from  gay  young  creatures  in  their  dazzling  position  ? 
And  the  vicar’s  daughter  found  the  most  real  and  deep 
enjoyment  in  observing  these  luminaries.  Surely  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  these  second¬ 
hand  ecstasies  ?  They  give  real  pleasure,  though  not 
of  an  exhaustive  kind  ;  they  do  not  fill  your  hands  with 
one  great  treasure  of  joy,  but  leave  them  free  to  glean 
the  fragments  of  happiness  that  lie  almost  everywhere 
along  the  pathway  of  life.  The  vicar’s  daughter  was 
quite  content  to  do  so ;  was  prepared  to  glean  humbly 
that  very  evening  as  she  went  into  the  drawing-room 
with  Horatia  and  Mrs.  Grant.  Was  it  not  well  to  be 
thus  satisfied  ?  Shall  not  some  reap  freely  the  great 
golden  harvest  ?  some  stoop  with  a  continual  tiny 
triumph  as  they  find  ear  after  ear  ?  Still  it  was  her 
duty  to  try  and  interest  Horatia  in  those  humbler  cares 
of  which  the  vicar  thought  her  too  regardless,  so  when 
they  were  cosily  settled  by  the  drawing-room  fire,  and 
Mrs.  Grant  was  dozing,  the  humble  friend  began  to 
speak  of  humble  things — of  the  coal  club,  of  the 
blanket  distribution  to  take  place  on  Monday,  being 
Christmas-eve — but  Horatia  was  not  inclined  to  listen, 
and,  as  usual,  the  young  queen  left  no  doubt  about  her 
inclinations. 

“  My  dear  Adelaide,  excuse  me,  but  I  really  cannot 
let  you  ‘  talk  shop’  in  this  alarming  way.  Don’t  you 
know  I  never  enter  into  these  matters  ?  They  are  really 
not  in  my  line.’’ 

“  No,  dear  Horatia,  indeed  I  know  you  are  suited 
to  brighter  and  loftier  things,  but  in  the  way  of 
duty - ’’ 

“  Gjme,  come,  preaching  is  worse  still.  You  must 
please  to  leave  that  to  your  papa.  Tell  me  what  you 
think  of  Sir  Harry  Saltire’s  charge  d’affaires.” 

“  He  seems  very  nice,  I  am  sure.” 

“  He  is  an  excellent  man  of  business,  I  am  told,  and 
a  gentleman,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Sir  Harry  is 
quite  his  friend,  you  know.’’ 

“  Yes,  I  saw.” 

“  You  could  not  see  exactly,  I  think.  Sir  Harry  has 


that  happy,  easy  sort  of  manner,  you  would  think  he 
was  friendly  with  everybody,  and  yet  there  never  was 
anybody  so  particular ;  hardly  any  one  satisfies  him, 
hardly  any  one  is  really  admitted  to  his  friendship,  but 
they  do  not  find  it  out.  /  know,  of  course,  his  taste  is 
so  very  refined.” 

“  Certainly  he  has  a  right  to  be  fastidious  if  anybody 
has,”  murmured  the  confidante  in  all  sincerity. 

“  Fastidious  !  Yes,  that  just  describes  him.  He 
told  me  the  other  day  he  always  thought  he  never 
should  be  married,  he  was  so  very  hard  to  please.” 

“  But  pleased  at  last.” 

Horatia  drew  herself  up  with  a  little  air  of  serious 
consideration. 

“  I  think  he  never  would  have  been  pleased  with 
anybody  who  tried  to  please  him,  but  you  know,  I  dare 
say,  that  is  not  at  all  in  my  way.  I  am  always 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  whether  people  like  me  or 
not.  I  never  give  myself  any  trouble  about  it.” 

“  Why  should  you  ?  You  are  sure  to  be  liked.” 

“  Not  at  all  sure.  A  great  many  people  do  not  like 
me  at  all,  do  not  understand  me,  but  that  is  quite 
immaterial  to  me.  I  have  often  been  told  that  I  am 
very  difficult  to  understand.  Poor  Mr.  Marston  used 
to  call  me  the  enigma.  Do  you  remember  ?” 

“  I  remember  it  very  well.” 

“  And  my  maid  Travers  often  says  to  me,  ‘  You  are 
a  wonderful  lady,  ma’am.  There  is  no  calculating  on 
what  will  please  you.’  She  has  lived  with  me  a  long 
time,  and  says  what  she  likes,  so  far  as  I  should  ever 
allow  a  servant  to  say  to  me.  ‘  There  really  is  no 
calculating,’  she  says.  ‘  I  don’t  choose  there  should 
be,’  I  always  say,  and  poor  Travers  is  quite  puzzled. 
But  I  tell  her  one  thing  never  pleases  me,  and  that  is 
flattery.  I  tell  Sir  Harry  so  too  sometimes,  and  he 
says  I  am  only  forbidding  the  impossible.” 

“  He  does  say  things  in  such  an  elegant  way.” 

“  It  is  a  good  thing  for  him.  I  never  could  bear  a 
clumsy  man,  a  man  who  did  not  know  how  to  show 
his  homage  to  a  lady  without  telling  her  what  he  meant 
in  plain  terms.  If  a  man  told  me  I  was  lovely  I  should 
order  him  out  of  the  room  at  once.” 

“It  is  not  every  one  who  is  so  inaccessible.” 

“  No,  I  am  not  exactly  like  every  one  else,  I  dare 
say,  and  Sir  Harry  says  he  cannot  like  commonplace 
people.  He  admires  the  peculiar.” 

“  Yes,  and  the  beautiful,  I  am  sure.” 

“  He  does,  certainly.  He  is  quite  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  the  village  beauty  Milly  Fielding.  He 
was  talking  about  her  the  other  day  to  me,  and  saying 
she  was  so  like  some  Italian  picture  he  knows.  He 
says  I  am  the  only  woman  he  has  met  to  whom  he 
could  praise  the  beauty  of  another  woman  in  peace.  In 
fact,  you  know  I  have  no  idea  of  jealousy.  I  should 
not  know  how  to  manage  it.’’ 

“You  know  you  could  never  have  any  occasion  to 
be  jealous,”  said  the  friend,  and  the  lady  who  did  not 
like  flattery  smiled  calmly. 

So  the  conversation  proceeded  till  the  gentlemen 
appeared,  and  Sir  Harry  was  made  to  go  through  his 
tricks  again. 

Did  he  look  bored  ?  Mr.  Adamson  could  not  find 
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it  out,  though  he  watched  keenly  enough  while  he 
talked  blandly  to  Mrs.  Grant  or  the  vicar,  and  listened 
while  the  vicar’s  daughter,  who  played  well,  gave  them 
some  music. 

“  How  beautiful  is  friendship  !”  murmured  Sir  Harry 
to  his  betrothed  when  Adelaide  had  bidden  an  affec¬ 
tionate  “  Good-night”  and  gone  home  with  her  father. 

“Poor  Adelaide!  she  is  very  fond  of  me,”  said 
Horatia,  with  a  kind  toleration.  “  You  must  like  her, 
poor  thing  1” 

“  Of  course  if  you  command  me,  otherwise  I  should 
say  she  reminded  me  too  much  of  the  tea  she  was  giving 
the  school-children  the  other  day,  that  was  so  very 
weak  and  so  very  sweet.” 

Horatia  laughed,  but  told  him  he  was  not  to  laugh  at 
her  friends.  Evidently  it  was  not  so  much  her  friends 
as  her  regard  for  them  that  was  to  be  respected. 

And  Saltire  made  answer  in  effect  if  not  in  word, 
“  To  hear  is  to  obey.” 

“  I  can’t  reckon  on  it ;  I  can’t  feel  satisfied,”  thought 
Mr.  Adamson,  sitting  over  his  fire  and  listening  to  the 
wind  that  night.  “  Some  women  might  bind  him  with 
a  cord  of  silk — for  a  month  or  two — but  much  as  he 
wants  gold,  a  gold  chain  can  never  be  expected  to  hold 
him.  He  has  not  virtue  enough  to  be  consistently 
vicious.’’ 

And  Mr.  Adamson  shook  his  head  and  looked  for  a 
dark  future  in  the  fire. 


CHAPTER  ir. 

A  COUNTRY  SUNDAY. 

A  SUNNY  winter  morning  was  sparkling  over  the  snow, 
and  the  bells  were  sounding  crisply  through  the  air, 
when  Mr.  Adamson,  declining  a  seat  in  Mrs.  Grant’s 
close  carriage,  walked  out  boldly  on  his  way  to  church. 
He  arrived  there  early,  and  felt  a  little  bit  amused  at 
the  majestic  air  with  which  Miss  Grant  sailed  up  the 
aisle,  followed  by  the  tall  figure  of  that  doubtful  captive 
of  hers.  Then  by-and-by  he  saw  the  face  of  which 
Saltire  had  spoken.  Even  if  that  gentleman’s  wander¬ 
ing  eyes  had  not  told  the  secret,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  the  village  was  not  likely  to  possess  another  face 
so  beautiful  as  this,  like  the  dawn,  indeed,  in  the  tender 
flush  of  its  young  loveliness. 

Other  eyes  besides  Saltire’s  had  strayed  to  her.  A 
pair  of  fine  brown  eyes  looked  very  eagerly  in  that 
direction,  Mr.  Adamson  noticed.  The  owner  must  be 
the  young  farmer  of  whom  Saltire  had  spoken,  and  Mr. 
Adamson,  quite  touched  by  the  radiant  little  beauty,  felt 
glad  to  observe  an  air  of  mingled  strength  and  kindness 
in  this  her  supposed  protector.  Indeed,  the  wandeiing 
brown  eyes  lighted  up  a  good  face — thoughtful,  tender, 
a  little  whimsical  withal. 

After  looking  at  him  you  would  not  be  surprised  to 
find  out  that  he  was  a  man  of  special  refinement  and 
education  for  his  position,  even  in  enlightened  days  ;  a 
good  man  every  one  said,  though  some  called  him 
visionary.  He  was  a  little  too  philanthropic  to  please 
his  neighbours  at  times.  He  was  the  originator  of  a 
hundred  schemes  for  helping  men  to  help  themselves. 


schemes  which  the  older  portion  of  the  community 
were  bound  in  self-respect  to  cry  down  a  little  ;  for,  if 
the  plans  were  so  excellent,  so  necessary  as  he  made 
out,  would  they  not  have  thought  of  them  long  before 
Yes  I  Mark  Vernon  was  a  man  of  crotchets  according 
to  his  neighbours,  yet  nobody  could  help  liking  him, 
they  said,  and  he  looked  the  character  as  he  sat  in 
his  pew. 

And  now  the  organ  sounded  under  Adelaide’s  skilful 
fingers,  and  the  vicar  appeared  and  service  began. 

What  becomes  of  the  lost  prayers  ? 

Look  round  on  an  ordinary  congregation,  on  the 
indifferent,  the  languid,  the  world-mastered  faces  ;  dues 
it  seem  possible  that  the  great,  ennobling  mystery  of 
devotion  is  stirring  these  souls  ?  You  wonder  what 
becomes  of  the  lost  prayers,  and  while  you  wonder 
yours  too  are  lost. 

It  is  well  for  us,  no  doubt,  that  some  actions  may 
be  mechanical,  or  the  inner  man  would  be  exhausted 
with  following  and  directing  the  outer  ;  but  mechanical 
devotion  is  a  curious  thing  !  What  is  the  matter  with 
us  that  it  is  a  possibility  ? 

The  service  seemed  to  weary  Horatia.  She  leaned 
back  when  the  sermon  began  and  refreshed  herself  with 
her  smelling-bottle.  She  took  the  liberty  of  showing 
her  feelings  more  openly  than  most  people  do ;  perhaps 
Saltire  hid  as  much  fatigue  under  that  air  of  perfect 
resignation. 

The  vicar’s  voice  ceased  at  last  the  organ  sounded, 
Mrs.  Grant’s  carriage,  the  only  on  •  in  the  village,  was 
heard  at  the  door ;  the  congregation  poured  out  into 
the  frosty  air. 

That  effort  of  piety  sufficed  for  great  people  at 
the  manor,  but  most  of  the  churv  goers  assembled 
again  in  the  afternoon.  Milly  Field'ng  was  there  with 
her  father  and  mother,  a  red-faced,  respectable,  stout 
couple,  who  looked  as  if  she  could  not  possibly  belong 
to  them. 

And  there  was  Mark  Vernon,  escorting  the  amiable 
aunt  who  kept  house  for  him,  and  there  were  all  the 
vicar’s  daughters,  and  plenty  of  villagers  besides.  The 
vicar  had  a  just  and  gentle  pride  in  his  afternoon  con¬ 
gregations. 

When  they  came  out  of  church  Mark  took  his  aunt 
home,  and  then  prepared  to  go  to  the  Fieldings’.  He 
had  a  standing  invitation  to  drink  tea  with  them  on 
Sunday,  and  he  often  enough  availed  himself  of  it ;  for 
he  was  “  courting”  Milly  in  a  slow,  orthodox  fashion, 
though  the  great  people  at  the  manor  were  much  mis¬ 
taken  in  supposing  this  pair  to  be  engaged  already.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  much  in  Mark’s  nature  to  be  very  slow 
or  very  orthodox  about  anything,  but  he  pursued  his 
courtship  after  this  manner  because  Milly  was  only 
seventeen,  and  he  held  that  it  was  hard  to  hurry  a  girl 
and  ask  her  to  bind  herself  by  a  promise  while  she  wrs 
too  young  really  to  know  her  own  mind. 

Milly  walked  home  demurely  by  her  mother’s  side, 
not  hearing  a  word  of  the  good  woman’s  observations 
respecting  the  extravagance  of  a  neighb-ftr  who  had 
indulged  in  a  new  winter  shawl  “  two  years  running, 
and  putting  it  on  before  Christmas  too  !  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing.’’ 
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Mr.  Fielding  usudly  answered  his  wife’s  tirades  with 
an  assenting  grunt.  He  was  a  miser  in  the  matter  of 
speech,  and  loved  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  opening 
his  lips.  This  habit  convinced  everybody  that  he  could 
utter  much  wisdom  if  he  chose.  Mrs.  Fielding  de¬ 
manded  no  more  open  expression  of  sympathy  from 
him.  She  could  talk  on  with  very  little  encouragement, 
and  was  too  thoroughly  assured  of  the  convincing 
nature  of  all  her  arguments  to  want  much  support 
from  other  minds. 

Milly  was  walking  in  a  dream.  She  had  left  a  most 
charming  hero  and  heroine  in  a  favourite  magazine,  on 
the  brink  of  some  romantic  distresses,  and  she  was 
longing  to  finish  the  tale.  Whether  Isabel  met  Alfonso 
in  time  was  much  more  important  than  Mrs.  Beaver’s 
new  shawl. 

When  they  reached  home  she  ran  upstairs,  threw  off 
her  bonnet  and  paletot,  without  her  usual  respect  for 
her  “  Sunday  things,’’  and  ran  down  again.  Her  mother 
had  set  the  tea-things  before  she  went  to  church,  and 
the  fire  was  burning  brightly  in  the  little  sitting-room, 
so,  with  household  cares  quiteofF  her  mind,  Miliy  seized 
her  book  and  sat  down  by  the  fender  to  read  in  the 
firelight. 

At  once  she  was  far  away  in  the  “  sunny  land”  of 
which  the  story  gave  such  glowing  descriptions.  She 
saw  Isabel  in  her  “  queenlike  beauty,  urging  her  milk- 
white  palfrey  to  its  utmost  speed”  that  she  might  reach 
Alfonso  in  time  to  warn  him  of  the  dark  plot  that 
threatened  his  life.  Milly  did  not  read  of  it,  she  saw 
it — the  rocky  way,  the  purple  grapes,  the  lovely  lady, 
and  by-and-by  the  “  grand  form”  of  Alfonso  himself 
appearing  behind  a  dark  grey  crag.  The  pretty  child 
lived  far  more  in  charming  unreality  than  in  the  scenes 
about  her ;  those  flimsy  imaginings,  which  never  could 
find  a  realisation  anywhere,  held  a  strange  power  over 
her  half-awakened  nature.  She  had  the  dangerous 
faculty  of  making  dreams  look  so  real  that  realities 
looked  dreamlike,  and  in  her  shadow  world,  when  real 
folks  came  and  went,  it  was  as  shadows  too. 

Indeed  a  dangerous  gift  !  A  rough  awakening  may 
be  feared  for  those  who  can  so  dream  at  dawn. 

“  Milly,  child  !  what  are  you  doing  there  ?  Why 
don’t  you  put  the  kettle  on  and  light  the  lamp  ?”  cried 
her  mother,  bustling  in.  “  What  are  you  thinking 
about  ?” 

“  I  was  reading,  mother,”  and  she  rose  slowly  to 
obey. 

“  Reading  !  Always  some  nonsense  of  story-books 
in  your  hand,  and  no  good  to  be  got  out  of  you  one 
way  or  another.  What  sort  of  a  farmer’s  wife  would 
you  make,  I  wonder  ?” 

Milly  blushed  slightly,  and  murmured  something 
about  not  being  a  farmer’s  wife  at  all. 

Her  mother  watched  her  with  a  mixture  of  shame 
and  pride.  Her  other  children,  Mrs.  Fielding  felt,  had 
been  like  herself.  They  had  been  all  alive  to  what 
was  going  on,  respectably  and  honestly  determined  to 
“  get  their  penny’s  worth  for  their  penny.”  They 
had  married  and  settled  comfortably,  and  grown  into 
stout,  hearty,  busy,  slightly  selfish  people — people  she 
could  understand.  But  the  last  one — so  much  the 


youngest  and  the  fairest — was  a  perplexing  contrast  to 
her  brothers  and  sisters.  Mrs.  Fielding  had  the  not 
uncommon  pride  in  health  and  prosperity  which  comes 
from  the  firm  belief  that  we  deserve  them.  She  was 
healthy  and  prosperous ;  so  was  her  family.  This 
seemed  the  proper  result  of  their  own  good  sense  ;  but 
she  had  had  a  sister,  beautiful  and  weak,  who  never 
could  see  when  she  was  well  off,  and  had  pined  herself 
into  a  consumption  for  the  loss  of  a  worthless  lover. 

This  little  Milly  was  too  much  like  that  “  poor 
Mary”  of  whom  Mrs.  Fielding  always  thought  with  a 
mingled  pity  and  contempt.  Could  there  be  the  same 
weakness  in  the  girl  ?  Some  vague  dread  of  the  kind 
haunted  the  mother  often — vague,  because  time  and 
culture  were  both  lacking  to  make  her  reflections  defi¬ 
nite,  and  yet  persistent  and  solid  enough,  because  it 
came  from  an  instinct  that  would  be  attended  to. 

Milly  lit  the  lamp,  and  her  lovely  head  shone  out  in 
the  little  circle  of  light  like  a  new  revelation  ;  and  then 
a  knock  came  at  the  door,  and  Mark  Vernon  entered 
briskly,  stopping  short  to  look  at  Milly  before  he  spoke. 
Then  he  shook  hands  with  her  mother,  and  stepped 
forward  to  greet  the  girl  with  a  sort  of  homage  that 
was  involuntary  and  graceful  enough  in  its  way. 

Mark  Vernon  never  could  be  awkward.  It  was  not 
in  him,  he  was  too  light  and  active.  Besides,  he  was  in 
the  Yeomanry  and  good  at  his  drill,  and  he  walked  like 
a  soldier.  His  fellow-men  called  him  “  very  plucky,” 
and  said  he  was  the  boldest  rider  in  the  county  ;  but, 
with  all  these  “perfections  on  his  head,”  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  little  embarrassed  in  Milly’s  presence.  There 
was  a  wistful  timidity  in  his  eyes  as  they  turned  to  her, 
something  that  seemed  to  tell  of  an  unconditional 
surrender  to  her  power.  Probably  he  would  fully  have 
subscribed  to  the  knight’s  words — 

“  Lot  my  lady  bind  me  au’  she  will. 

And  let  my  lady  beat  me  an’  she  will,” 

feeling  them  no  exaggeration. 

The  little  lady  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  this 
homage,  though  she  knew  as  little  of  the  real  Mark 
Vernon  as  of  the  other  human  beings  around ;  there 
was  a  vision  that  did  duty  for  him  playing  a  very  pro¬ 
minent  part  in  her  shadow  world. 

As  to  Mrs.  Fielding,  it  was  her  greatest  comfort 
and  delight  that  Mr.  Vernon  should  come  courting 
Milly.  He  was  a  whole  step  above  them  in  the  social 
scale,  though  Mr.  Fielding  was  a  highly-respected 
member  of  the  community,  farming  some  land  as  well 
as  keeping  shop,  and  delightfully  conscious  of  having 
“  saved  money.”  To  be  sure  Mark  Vernon  had  new¬ 
fangled  notions  which  would  have  astonished  the  good 
old  farmer  his  father  ;  but  they  would  suit  Milly,  who 
had  brought  home  such  romantic  ideas  from  the  “  young 
ladies’  seminary”  in  the  neighbouring  town,  where  she 
had  been  “  finished,”  rather  against  her  mother’s  better 
j  udgment. 

The  little  party  sat  down  to  tea.  The  small  parlour, 
with  its  queer-coloured  prints  and  violent  paper,  forcing 
itself  upon  the  public  notice,  seemed  a  paradise  to  Mark. 
At  home,  indeed,  he  showed  some  taste  in  engravings 
and  in  harmonious  backgrounds  on  his  walls ;  but  what 
harmony  could  he  invent  like  that  enchanting  head 
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before  him  ?  Milly  caught  the  worshipping  glance,  and 
looked  down  at  the  teapit  blushing.  Mrs.  Fielding 
offered  him  hot  buttered  toast ;  Mr.  Fielding,  who 
could  not  get  over  his  early  prejudice  in  favour  of 
“  Tories,”  renewed  a  political  discussion  with  his  guest 
for  the  hundred-and-fiftieth  time.  Mark  Vernon,  who 
knew  it  was  vain  to  try  and  convince  his  host  that  this 
celebrated  race  of  politicians  was  extinct  as  the  ple¬ 
siosaurus,  made  pleasant  answers,  suggestive  of  his 
preferring  living  principles  of  his  own  to  the  fossil 
remains  of  other  people’s,  and  that  a  m  in  might  be  a 
Radical  and  yet  not  want  to  marry  his  grandmother, 
or  break  any  other  law  and  regulation  contained  in  the 
Prayer-book. 

The  conversation  did  not  interest  Milly ;  she  went 
off  into  a  dream  of  the  fate  of  Isabel  and  Alfonso. 

As  soon  as  tea  was  over  and  cleared  away  she  cast 
a  sly  glance  at  the  biography  of  those  fascinating  crea¬ 
tures,  while  her  mother,  as  usual,  took  out  the  Pilgrims 
Progress. 

At  last  from  public  matters  Mr.  Fielding  proceeded 
to  private  ones,  saying — 

“  To-morrow  is  the  day  for  giving  away  the  flannel 
and  things  up  at  the  manor.  I  had  to  get  a  lot  of 
goods  down  for  them  in  the  way  of  tea  and  so  on. 
Milly  is  going  to  ’■elp  at  giving  them  out.” 

An  odd  twist  came  over  Mark’s  lips. 

“  I  should  have  thought  they  had  people  enough  at 
the  manor  to  deal  out  their  own  doles,”  he  remarked, 
**  without  giving  Miss  Milly  the  trouble  of  going  up 
there.” 

“  Milly  won’t  think  it  a  trouble,  and  there’s  a  good 
deal  to  be  done.  Mrs.  Grant  is  very  liberal  to  the 
poor.” 

“  Oh  yes — it  will  be  a  case  of 

“  ‘  Bless  the  sijaire  and  his  relations, 

And  always  love  your  occupations,’ 

and  other  little  moral  lessons  of  the  same  order.’’ 

“  It’s  a  very  good  thing  for  the  parish  having  these 
Christmas  gifts,”  said  Mr.  Fielding  dogmatically,  but 
looking  a  little  puzzled. 

“  That  it  doesn’t  do  as  much  harm  as  might  be 
expected  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  logic  in  the 
world.  It’s  a  great  blessing  in  some  ways  that  we 
reasonable  creatures  reason  so  little.’’ 

“  That’s  some  of  your  new  notions,”  growled  Mr. 
Fielding. 

“  Old  enough — that  ‘  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.’  If  hard  work  all  a  man’s  days  is  not  enough  to 
keep  him  and  his  warm  and  fed  without  depending  on 
idle  people’s  gifts,  there’s  something  wroig  somewherj ; 
and  if  the  scales  don’t  weigh  even.  I’d  rather  people 
reasoned  and  saw  it.  Instead  of  putting  their  charitable 
fingers  in  the  light  scale  to  balance  it  artificially.  Of 
all  the  humbugs  in  the  world,  I  hate  most  this  charity.” 

Mr.  Vernon  was  a  little  carried  away  by  his  hobby, 
as  the  best  of  us  are  apt  to  be. 

“  However,”  he  added,  “  things  being  as  they  are, 
it’s  best  the  people  should  not  be  logical  in  looking  the 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  We  might  hear  some  odd 
expressions  of  their  gratitude  if  they  did.” 


“  You’re  helping  a  nice  grateful  one  yourself,” 
retorted  Mr.  Fielding,  who  was  not  great  at  argument. 
He  always  knew  for  certain  that  he  was  right,  but  he 
could  not  show  you  why  if  you  were  too  stupid  to  see 
it  for  yourself.  “  A  nice  grateful  one  that  scamp  Will 
Beans  !  He’s  just  served  his  time  for  poaching,  and 
now  you  take  him  on  to  work  again.” 

Mark  Vernon  laughed  a  little. 

“  How  should  I  know  he’s  worse  than  the  rest  of  us 
because  he’s  gone  through  a  little  finding  out  ?  I  don’t 
expect  to  meet  many  saints  about,  and  perhaps  should 
not  be  good  company  for  them  if  I  did.” 

Mr.  Fielding  shook  his  head  and  began  to  smoke  his 
pipe. 

Milly  looked  up  from  her  reading. 

“  You  don’t  like  Will  Beans,  Mr.  Vernon  ?” 

“  Not  so  very  particularly,”  and  the  softened  tone 
and  smile  bore  witness  to  his  delight  at  being  ad¬ 
dressed  by  her  ;  “  but  there  must  be  work  for  him  to 
do  as  he  is  alive,  so  I  will  not  hinder  his  doing  some 
of  mine.” 

Milly  looked  with  a  further  question  in  her  eyes. 

“  Old  Mrs.  Beans,  his  mother,  is  to  have  one  of  the 
red  cloaks  from  the  hall  to-mortow.  Shall  you  not 
like  that  ?” 

“  In  detail,  I  am  sure  I  should  like  all  I  was  told  to 
like,  but  as  a  system  I  can’t  like  charity.  People  tell  me 
sometimes  I  remind  them  of  the  dear  old  knight 
tilting  at  windmills,  but  then  I  know,  or  think  I  know, 
my  windmills  are  set  to  work  to  ‘  grind  men’s  bones  to 
make  them  bread.’  ” 

And  Milly  laughed,  wondering  a  little  what  he  meant 
and  what  was  the  matter  with  charity.  She  arrived  at 
no  conclusion  which  hindered  her  going  up  to  the  minor 
next  day,  however.  Dressed  in  all  her  best,  she  came 
tripping  along  the  snow-bordered  paths,  and,  blushing 
very  much,  was  shown  into  the  inner  hall  of  the  manor- 
house,  which  seemed  to  her  at  first  sight  full  of  people. 
Mrs.  Giant  was  sitting  in  an  armchair,  with  a  table  on 
which  parcels  were  placed  at  her  side.  Around  her 
were  grouped  Adelaide  and  various  younger  sisters  and 
two  or  three  maids.  Near  the  window  Miss  Grant  and 
Sir  Harry  stood  apart.  Mr.  Adamson  had  taken  his 
departure,  much  discontented  and  almost  persuaded 
that  some  land  must  be  sold.  He  was  more  doubtful 
than  ever  about  the  marriage,  for  he  had  heard  that 
Miss  G'-ant’s  guardians,  knowing  something  of  Saltire’s 
repute,  refused  their  consent,  and  the  lovers  would  be 
obliged  to  wait  a  year  till  Miss  Grant  should  be  of  age. 
The  idea  did  not  seem  to  disconcert  them  in  the  least 
degree,  but  it  added  to  the  forebodings  of  the  “  man  of 
business.” 

As  Milly  came  in  so  timidly  Saltire's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her.  He  stopped  short  in  what  he  was  saying 
and  forgot  it. 

“  Wnat  a  graceful  little  picture  it  is  !”  he  murmured. 

Miss  Grant  fully  agreed  with  him. 

Milly  seemed  to  feel  the  scrutiny.  She  busied  herself 
at  the  table  putting  names  on  parcels,  with  her  back 
towards  the  two. 

Soon  the  door  opened,  and  the  poor  villagers  begin 
to  appear  to  receive  their  presents.  Old  ladies  who  had 
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been  here  every  Christmas  for  a  long  term  of  years 
advanced  briskly,  took  their  gifts  with  ready  thanks,  and 
retired ;  younger  ones,  with  children  in  their  arms  or 
clinging  to  their  skirts,  came  forward  more  slowly  and 
awkwardly,  but  with  smiling  gratitude. 

It  was  quite  a  picture  of  “  a  Christmas  in  the  olden 
time,”  the  lady  of  the  manor  sitting  there  distributing 
her  bounty,  the  active  attendants,  the  grateful  peasants, 
the  happy  pair  speaking  softly  by  the  window. 

And  Mark  wanted  to  destroy  this  touching  tableau  ! 
The  stream  was  a  long  one.  Horatia  began  to  get  tired 
of  watching. 

“  Is  there  much  more  to  do  she  asked  Adelaide, 
coming  up  to  the  table. 

“  No,  not  very  much.” 

“  I  fear  the  work  is  very  fatiguing,”  said  Saltire  to 
Milly  in  the  gentlest,  sweetest  tone. 

she  blushed  again. 

“  Oh  no,  not  at  all,  thank  you.” 

“  Do  allow  me.  That  is  much  too  heavy  for  you,” 
as  she  was  trying  in  her  confusion  to  re-arrange  the 
bundles. 

Again  she  half  whispered,  “  No,  thank  you.” 

More  people  came  in.  A  baby  began  to  cry. 

Saltire  looked  frightened.  Then  the  last  parcels 
were  distributed,  the  last  thanks  spoken,  and  the  vicar’s 
third  daughter,  who  was  a  poetess,  concluded  the 


proceedings  by  placing  a  paper  of  verses  in  Mrs.  Grant’s 
hand. 

“  Oh,  thank  you,  my  dear.  Is  it  a  bill  said  that 
amiable  wido  v,  bat  she  saw  her  miitake.  “  O'.i,  think 
you,  my  dear,”  Mrs.  Grant  repeated,  looking  at  the 
paper.  “  Very  pretty.  Wnat  does  it  say  ?  It  is  getting 
dark.  Read  it  to  me,  my  dear.” 

But  the  poetess  was  too  modest,  and  begged  Milly 
to  read  it  for  her.  The  poor  child  crimsoned  and 
faltered,  but,  without  courage  to  excuse  herself,  began 
to  read  in  a  soft,  pathetic  voice  some  sweetly  moral 
lines  “  To  Our  Benefactress.” 

The  pretty  child  ended  her  reading  quite  tremulously, 
for  the  grand  gentleman.  Miss  Grant’s  lover,  had  put 
a  chair  for  the  little  reader  and  stood  looking  at  her  so 
attentively.  She  was  more  frightened  than  she  had  ever 
felt  in  her  life. 

And  yet  how  gentle  and  kind  he  was !  She  heard 
his  low  “  Thank  you”  through  all  the  others  ;  and 
when  the  servants  just  then  appeared  with  tea  and  cake 
for  the  workers  how  anxious  he  was  to  get  Milly  all 
she  wanted,  how  particular  he  was  in  waiting  on  her ! 

She  walked  back  through  the  park  with  the  vicar’s 
daughters,  hardly  speaking  all  the  way,  she  was  so 
absorbed  in  a  vision  of  Montrose,  but  she  besto  ved 
upon  that  hero  the  very  form  and  features  of  Sir  Harry 
Saltire. 


BABIES,  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE  CABE  OF  THEM. 


BY  JULIA 

x.^children’s  clothing  {continued). 

HE  baby’s  bib  is  very  simple  in  cut  and 
make,  and  if  you  get  the  neck  part 
well-fitting  you  can  make  the  bottom 
part  of  almost  any  pattern  you  can  devise. 
It  must  be  lined  with  a  very  thin  layer  of 
cotton  wool,  be  of  double  material,  and 
stitched  to  and  fro  prettily.  We  have  gene¬ 
rally  in  our  scrap-bag  plenty  of  pieces  to 
make  bibs  with.  To  make  (buying  some¬ 
thing  on  purpose,  pique,  &c.)  they  will  cost 
about  6d.  each,  2s.  for  the  four.  They  must 
be  edged  with  narrow  lace  of  some  kind. 

A  hood  comes  next  for  baby.  Very  beautiful  ones 
are  to  be  bought  at  from  15s.  6d.  to  l8s.  6J.  hoods 
are  always,  of  whatever  material  they  are  composed, 
rather  dear.  But  we  must  make  ours  ourselves.  I  have 
not  space  enough  to  give  a  diagram  of  one,  so  please 
buy  a  paper  pattern*  if  you  cannot  help  me  here.  A 
white  corded  silk  will  look  very  pretty,  or,  if  you  prefer 
it,  of  whatever  colour  your  cloak  is.  Get  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  yard  on  the  cross  at  4s. — you  will,  doubtless, 
have  some  thin,  soft  muslin  lining  by  you — and  half  a 
sheet  of  white  wool  or  wadding,  3d.  After  cutting  the 
silk  to  your  pattern  tack  the  wadding  to  it  and  quilt 
with  your  machine,  then  put  in  the  lining,  make  the 
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curtain,  withaut  wool  between  and  with  a  little  stiffer 
lining.  Pat  a  pretty  little  cap  in  the  front  of  the  hood, 
9d.,  and  three  yards  of  white  corded  silk  ribbon,  or  satin 
if  preferred  (is.  6d.),  will  be  sutfi:ient  for  strings  and 
prettily-m  ide  bo  ws  to  dec  arate  the  ou:side  ;  cost  65.  6  i. 
I  have  omitted  to  mention  baby  will  want  two  or  three 
long  tacked  petticoats  to  wear  with  his  robes.  Tnese 
can  be  of  the  same  kind  of  longcloth  as  his  night¬ 
gowns.  Two  will  take  foar  yards,  2s.  8d.  (if  of  the 
cloth  at  8d.) 

We  will  no  w  see  what  our  layette  has  cost  us 
altogether. 

€  a.  d. 


6  Nif^lit^owiis . 080 

6  Fill  ■  litu'ii  shirts,  trimin 'd  witli  pati'iit  ValL-ncii-unt's  o  6  10 
3  IJ'ilk'rs  (or  swathes)  .  .  .  .  .  .020 

3  (t  lod  day  lilaukets .  .  .  .  .  .  .  o  10  lo 

3  ,,  iii^lit  ditto  .  .  .  .  .  .  .066 

3  l.'iuMi  hinds  .  .  .  .  '  .  .  .  .02 

4  Ktaiiiiel  (lilehos  .  .  .  .  .  .  .04 

2  11  'ad  llaiiiuds  .  .  .  .  .  .  .046 

4  Monthly  gowns  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  i  z  6 

2  H  ibi's . lOO 

i  Flannel  apron  (largi') . o  6 

I  Waterproof  ditto,  eovi'red  with  alpaca  .  .  .046 

3  I’ieces  of  diaper  at  8/6  .  .  .  .  .  .156 

3  Fair  W(X)1  boots  .  .  .  .  .  .  .020 

I  Baby’s  cloak  .  .  .  .  .  .  .110 

4  Bibs . 020 

1  Silk  hood  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .066 

2  Longcloth  pettieo.ats . 028 


*  Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta. street,  Covent-gardeii, 
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Of  course  a  layette  can  be  got  together  for  a  much 
less  sum  than  the  above,  but  we  are  keeping  in  view 
this  object,  that  our  baby’s  clothes  shall  be,  both  in 
material  and  the  making,  little  gems  of  their  kind. 
When  we  consider  also  that  these  garments  are  not 
only  made  for  the  Alpha  of  the  family,  but  most  likely 
for  the  Omega  as  well,  I  think  we  are,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  exceedingly  moderate  in  our  expenditure.  Kindly 
also  recollect  that  we  have  the  medium  infant  in  view. 
A  very  magnificent  set  of  clothes  for  our  rich  baby 
would  come  to  at  least  £S0. 

I  shall  not  go  much  further  into  the  subject  of  baby’s 
clothes,  the  “  Home-Help  Series”*  of  handy  books 
having  left  me  really  so  little  to  tell.  I  have  already, 
I  am  much  afraid,  been  carrying  more  “  coals  to  New¬ 
castle”  than  I  ought. 

Baby  will  be  “  shorted,”  let  us  say  at  three  months, 
most  likely  before  if  the  weather  be  very  sultry,  and 
you  will,  I  know,  be  glad  to  get  him  out  of  his  long 
clothes,  although  at  first  I  confess  one  hardly  knows 
how  to  hold  him  now  that  these  lengthy  garments  are 
gone  from  him  for  ever.  He  will  want  more  clothes, 
more  little  shirts,  and  of  a  more  “  advanced”  shaj>e,f 
flannel  petticoats,  stays,  and  frocks  of  course.  Get 
them  all  good — as  good  as  you  can.  In  winter,  and, 
indeed,  for  a  great  portion  of  our  queer  English  year, 
flannel  is  the  very  best  material  to  make  his  frocks  of. 
Pink,  blue,  scarlet,  with  white  wool  feather  stitching, 
are  always  pretty  colours  for  them. 

Baby  is  usually  accounted  famous  for  wearing  out 
boots  and  shoes  (wool  ones  lasting  him,  every  mother 
knows,  literally  “  no  time”).  Strap  shoes  he  cannot 
keep  on  his  restless  little  feet,  and  when  he  crawls  he 
manages  to  make  the  toes  of  otherwise  really  respect¬ 
able  coverings  for  them  quite  disgraceful.  I  give, 
therefore,  the  following  full  directions  for  making  a 
little  shoe  and  also  a  little  boot  that  I  have  always  found 
very  comfortable  and  appropriate  for  then:.  And  this 
time  comfort  can  be  combined  with  beauty,  for  these 
little  affairs  are  pronounced  by  all  mothers  seeing  them 
to  be  really  elegant. 

They  cost  almost  nothing — another  word  in  their 
favour.  In  yoar  scrap-bag  you  have  some  cloth  ;  grey 
is  pretty  for  the  purpose,  but  black  and  other  colours 
will  do.  If  you  have  no  cloth  a  tailor  will  sell  you 
enough  for  a  pair  for  gd.  or  4d.  Cut  two  soles  out  of 
almost  any  rather  thick  material  you  chance  to  possess 
thus  : — 

From  your  grey  cloth  doubled  cut  two  pieces  thus  : — 
This  is  for  a  shoe,  so  from  X  to  X  in  pattern  cut  a  slit ; 
there  must  be  no  seam  there ;  cut  all  in  one  piece. 
Now  sew  the  upper  on  to  the  sole,  the  cloth  being 
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turned  inside  out ;  close  up  the  back  seam  neatly. 
You  will  get  it  even  by  commencing  from  the  middle 
of  the  toe,  taking  care  to  get  the  two  centres  exactly 
together.  Have  a  small  iron  heated,  spread  your  seams 
open,  damp  and  press  well,  so  that  there  shall  be 
nothing  inside  the  shoe  to  hurt  the  little  foot  it  is  meant 
for.  Now  fit  it  upon  baby.  If  too  large  round  the 
top,  slope  from  X  ko  X  as  much  as  needed.  We  want 
next  yards  ribbon  (sarcenet)  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  wide  to  bind  with,  stitching  it  on  very  nicely,  and 
for  strings  to  tie.  A  scarlet  flannel  inner  sole  tacked 
in  lightly  with  scarlet  cotton  makes  a  finish,  and  a  few 
stars  made  of  beads  look  pretty  upon  the  toe.  The 
soles  may  be  made  of  thin  leather — scraps  can  be 
bought  at  any  leather-seller’s — if  preferred. 

For  a  boot  make  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  only 
do  not  make  any  slit  from  X  to*X.  and  sew  the  top 
piece  shown  in  next  diagram  on  to  the  shoe,  pressing 
the  seam  inside  as  before,  stitching  a  band  of  ribbon 
outside  to  conceal  the  join,  and  placing  a  bow  of  the 
same  just  above  the  instep.  These  boots  can  be  but¬ 
toned  or  tied  with  ribbon.  They  can  be  made  and  are 
very  beautiful  in  silk,  satin,  and  velvet,  cashmere,  and, 
indeed,  from  almost  any  pieces  you  may  chance  to  have 
by  you. 

Having  supplied  baby  with  plenty  of  good  useful 
clothes  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  him  to  look  dirty 
and  be  uncomfortable.  But  with  mother’s  bugbear  in 
view — washing — we  must  so  arrange  that  he  do  not 
add  more  to  this  terrible  household  item  than  can  be 
avoided.  His  nightdress  ought  to  last  two  nights,  and 
it  will  three  very  often  if  the  skirt  and  front  of  neck  be 
rinsed  carefully  in  clean  warm  water.  If  you  have  not 
a  press  or  a  mangle  it  must  be  rolled  up  tightly,  pinned, 
and  put  away  tidily  with  his  bed  (also  rinsed  at  the 
skirt),  and  the  little  shirt  which  might  be  completely 
washed  in  about  three  minutes,  and  the  rest  of  his 
nightclothes. 

Of  course  no  mother  (having  sufficient  baby  clothes) 
will  allow  her  infant  to  wear  the  same  shirt,  &c.,  in 
the  daytime  that  he  has  worn  the  previous  night.  If 
he  is  to  be  healthy  he  must  wear  clean  fresh  linen  as 
often  as  you  can  allow  it,  and  see  for  yourself  that  his 
clothes  just  taken  off  him  are  not  dried  ivithout  being 
wrung  through  fresh  water.  This  is  a  dreadful  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  a  very  universal  fault  among  mothers,  I  fear, 
and  in  consequence  baby  gets  punished  unmercifully. 
No  amount  of  careful  washing  and  careful  powdering 
will  avail  if  garments  merely  wetted  are  dried  as  they 
are  and  put  on  again.  Not  a  particle  of  soda  must  be 
used  in  water  for  them.  Let  them  be  well  rubbed 
between  the  hands  when  they  can  be  used  thus  a  second 
time  without  boiling.  But  if  baby  is  instructed  to  be 
clean  he  will  not  make  much  work  in  this  way. 
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*0W  I  will  revert  to  Fig.  6,  which  col¬ 
lectively  represents  in  an  ideal  or  supposi¬ 
titious  manner  an  aquarium  consisting  of  a 
tank  containing  animals,  with  a  reservoir, 
and  pipes  leading  into  and  out  of  them. 
Everything,  such  as  the  motive  power  used 
in  circulating  the  water,  is  omitted  which  would 
take  away  from  the  clear  simplicity  of  the  whole 
thing.  A  is  the  tank  in  light,  with  animals, 

!  plants,  rock-work,  sand,  and  shingle.  B  is  the 
reservoir,  containing  only  water  in  darkness. 
C  and  D  are  pipes  leading  from  B  to  A  and 
from  A  to  B  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  and 
other  arrows  show  the  flow  of  water  in  A  and  B. 
E  is  a  pipe  supplying  distilled  water  to  compensate 
for  evaporation,  exactly  as  clouds  and  rivers,  being 
nearly  fresh  water,  run  into  the  salt  sea. 

Now  let  me  suppose  A  and  B  to  be  charged  with 
sea-water  after  all  being  carefully  cleaned  and  pre¬ 
pared  as  described.  We  will  suppose  the  weather 
to  be  hot,  and  that  no  circulation  of  water  is  maintained 
between  A  and  B.  A  would  in  that  case  gradually 
acquire  the  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  apartment  con¬ 
taining  it,  which  might  be  70  F.  in  the  shade,  which 
would  be  too  high.  B,  however,  might  be  at  50  F. 
Therefore,  on  taking  some  of  the  water  from  B  and 
putting  it  into  A,  the  temperature  of  A  would  be 
desirably  and  immediately  reduced,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  water  exchanged  or  circulated.  Similarly, 
if  in  cold  wea'her  A  would  be  too  cold,  then  B  might 
be  placed  in  a  position  where  its  somewhat  warmer 
water  would  counteract  the  too  lo\r  temperature  of  A. 
In  doing  all  this  we  imitate  what  is  done  in  the  sea,  as 
far  as  temperature  and  light  are  concerned.  Supposing, 
then,  that  at  last  water,  sea  or  fresh,  is  in  the  tank  and 
reservoir.  It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  arrange¬ 
ment  be  that  of  Fig.  6,  or  whether  it  be  any  other,  such 
as  a  vase,  a  globe,  a  jar,  &c.,  with  a  store-vessel  of  .any 
kind.  It  is  all  the  same  whether  the  arrangement  be  .an 
elaborate  one  of  machinery  costing  thousands  of  pounds, 
or  a  store-jar  and  a  couple  of  jugs  carried  by  hand  and 
costing  only  a  few  shillings.  Supposing  also  that  the 
water  has  become  quite  clear,  as  it  may  not  have  been 
when  first  obtained.  The  temptation  then  is  generally 
to  introduce  animals  in  the  absence  of  vegetation  by 
way  of  “  seeing  something  .alive”  in  the  newly-got 
aquarium.  This  is  done  to  the  extent,  say,  of  the  three 
fishes  shown  in  the  illustr.ation.  Fig.  6.  Gradually, 
however,  the  wMter  becomes  less  clear  than  it  was,  and 
in  a  day  or  tw'o  it  has  got  decidedly  turbid.  Some  is 
drawn  off  and  transferred  to  the  store-jar,  which  im¬ 
proves  matters  for  a  time,  but  again  it  becomes  thick, 
and  again  there  is  a  partial  or  entire  renewal  from  the 
store-jar.  The  turbidness,  however,  comes  on  faster 
than  the  store-jar  can  restore  clearness,  and  the  fishes 
have  become  so  unhealthy  that  they  have  to  be  removed. 
Here  we  see  that  no  amount  of  aeration  which  the  water 


has  received  in  these  frequent  transfers  can  give  health 
and  clearness.  There  is  then  usually  a  temptation  to 
throw  away  this  water  and  procure  more.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  a  very  wasteful  proceeding,  because  it 
would  amount  to  cause  its  purification  to  be  done  in 
the  earth,  in  a  brook,  or  pond,  or  river,  or  sea,  outside 
the  aquarium,  whereas  we  wish  to  purify  it  within  the 
aquarium.  This  water  that  we  have  taken  from  the 
sea  is  as  old  as  the  world  is.  It  is  very  many  millions 
of  years  old,  and  it  has  been  made  dirty  and  clean,  and 
been  made  sea-water  and  fresh  water  alternately,  for 
ages  upon  ages,  so  many  times  that  the  mind  of  man 
can  not  only  not  count  the  number  of  times,  but  cannot 
even  conceive  them.  Therefore,  to  pour  it  forth  once 
again,  that  whatever  it  contains  foreign  to  itself  shall  be 
removed  from  it  by  its  being  diffused  in  the  world  at 
large,  instead  of  cleansing  it  in  the  aquarium,  is  about 
as  reasonable  a  thing  to  do  as  to  throw  away  one’s 
plates,  cups,  saucers,  knives,  forks,  &c.,  after  once 
using  them  !  It  cannot  be  too  frequently  iterated  and 
reiterated  that  water  cin  never  become  stale,  never 
putrid,  never  contaminated,  never  deteriorated,  in  any 
sense  or  in  any  way.  Something  may  be  in  the  water — 
;.f.,  diffused  among  its  particles — and  that  something 
may  be  stale,  or  putrid,  or  contaminated,  or  deteriorated, 
but  this  something  may,  however,  always  be  readily 
removed,  and  the  water  be  obtained  again  quite  pure  and 
free  from  whatever  was  mingled  with  it,  exactly  the 
same,  for  example  (only  chemically  and  mechanically), 
as  if  two  kinds  of  seeds,  or  pulse,  as  beans  and  peas, 
had  become  mixed.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  remove 
what  we  vaguely  term  “  dirt”  from  any  water  as  it  is 
to  remove  a  pint  of  pease  from  a  pint  of  beans  if  they 
had  become  mixed.  And  the  removal  of  “  dirt”  from 
the  water  would  leave  the  water  quite  as  much  unim¬ 
paired  as  both  these  kinds  of  pulse  would  be  after 
mechanical  separation. 

y  Dirt”  in  aquaria  (I  use  the  word  with  much  reluc¬ 
tance  because  it  is  such  a  very  open  and  unprecise  ex¬ 
pression  for  what  means  so  much)  chiefly  proceeds  from 
the  food  which  the  animals  eat.  For  example,  I  have  in 
an  aquarium  some  sea-anemones  and  corals,  and  to 
each  I  administer,  with  a  pair  of  spring  wooden 
forceps  or  tongs,  a  morsel  of  the  flesh  of  an  oyster  or 
mussel,  or  in  the  absence  of  them  a  little  portion  of 
fish,  or,  less  acceptable,  a  small  piece  of  beef  or  mutton 
without  fat,  and  in  each  case  raw.  The  food  is  passed 
down  to  the  creatures,  to  be  placed  within  the  grasp  of 
their  tentacles,  which  in  a  well-maintained  aquarium  are 
always  outspread  to  receive  such  food,  unless  they  have 
just  closed  on  some,  or  have  been  disturbed  by  a  touch, 
or  are  not  submerged  by  the  water.  In  the  act  of 
being  so  passed  down,  a  little  of  it,  or  of  the  juices  of 
it,  may  escape  into  the  surrounding  water,  and  may 
make  it  cloudy  to  a  slight  degree,  but  perhaps  only 
locally.  The  creature  in  grasping  it  may  also  let  fall  a 
little,  or  may  press  some  more  of  the  moister  part  into 
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the  water.  If  the  animal  be  a  fish  or  a  crab,  such  food 
may  be  carried  about  the  aquarium  still  more,  and, 
indeed,  when  the  crustaceans  feed,  especially  those  of 
the  least  swimming  habits,  as  shore  crabs,  edible 
crabs,  lobsters,  &c.,  they,  by  a  fanning  motion  of  the 
apparatus  around  their  jaws,  send  a  stream  of  water, 
carrying  with  it  a  cloud  of  little  morsels  of  comminuted 
food  to  a  considerable  distance.  Then  ,  again,  some 
creatures  leave  their  food,  either  because  they  do  not 
like  it,  or  because  they  have  had  enough,  and  can  eat 
no  more.  Occasionally,  but  not  too  often,  human  beings 
then  also  leave  off  eating  and  drinking.  But  with  all  aqua¬ 
rium  creatures  the  amount  of  excreta  is  singularly 
small,  especially  when  they  are  exclusively  carnivorous. 
Some  animals,  as  sea-anemones,  occasionally  re-gorge 
food  in  the  shape  of  small,  soft,  rounded  balls  enveloped 
in  a  glairy  or  mucous  fluid.  In  a  large  aquarium,  where 
the  aeration  is  continuous  and  very  perfect,  as  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  these  are  usually  left  alone  and  not 
removed  or  cared  for,  because  the  enormous  quantity 
of  air  driven  into  the  water  by  the  incessantly-work¬ 
ing  machinery  burns  up  or  dissipates  such  remains 
of  food  harmlessly  before  it  can  do  any  ill.  But 
in  small  domestic  aquaria  it  might  do  mishief  if  not 
taken  away,  and  therefore  it  should  be  removed  ;  and 
the  best  mode  of  doing  so,  in  the  case  of  this  and 
of  all  semi-fluid  matters,  is  by  a  glass  tube,  from 
ten  to  thirty  inches  long,  and  from  one-quarter  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  bore,  open  at  both 
ends,  which  are  made  flat  and  smooth.  Grasp 
the  upper  end  of  the  tube  with  the  thumb  and 
second  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  with  the  first 
or  index  finger  of  the  same  hand  quite  close  the 
pipe  by  gentle  pressure.  Slantingly  lower  the  tube, 
still  so  closed,  into  the  water,  till  its  lower  end  is  just 
over  the  substance  to  be  removed,  and  nearly  touching 
it.  The  left  hand  may  partly  support  the  tube  if  the 
latter  be  long  and  too  heavy  for  one  hand.  Then 
suddenly  remove  the  stopping  finger,  when  water 
will,  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  fluid, 
rush  up  the  tube,  and  carry  with  it  the  matter  desired 
to  be  taken  out.  The  top  of  the  tube  must  then  be 
instantly  closed  again,  and  the  tube  taken  out,  not 
slantingly  as  it  was  inserted,  but  with  a  sharp,  but  not 
too  quick,  cuived  motion  upwards,  thus  reversing  the 
position  of  the  tube,  end  for  end.  Then  lower  the  free 
end  of  the  tube,  letting  the  water  in  it,  and  what 
it  contains,  run  back  into  the  tank,  through  a  fine 
hair-sieve,  which  will  arrest  the  substance  needing 
removal,  and  which  may  then  be  thrown  away.  If  it 
be  deemed  best,  the  water  in  the  tube  need  not  be 
allowed  to  run  back  directly  into  the  tank,  but  may  go 
through  the  sieve  first  into  a  jug  or  other  vessel,  which 
preferably  should  be  white,  and  glazed  inside  and  out. 
It  may  then  be  poured  back  into  the  reservoir  or  store- 
jar  (Fig.  5),  which  will  give  more  time  for  the  matter 
to  be  decomposed  if  any  remains  small  enough  to  pass 
through  both  sieves.  And  if  the  water  in  the  tank  seems 
still  a  little  cloudy,  take  out  as  much  with  a  syphon 
into  a  great  jug  as  seems  necessary  -,  fill  another  similar 
jug  from  the  reservoir,  and  pour  the  latter  into  the 
tank,  and  the  former  into  the  reservoir.  The  best  small 


syphon  is  made  of  a  couple  of  yards  of  gutta-percha 
tube  of  half  or  a  quarter  inch  bore.  With  the  left 
hand  hold  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  immersed  in  the 
tank,  where  no  animal,  &c.,  can  be  drawn  into  it. 
With  the  right  hand  place  the  other  end  in  the  mouth, 
and  holding  the  head  low  down,  give  a  suck.  One 
suck  will  usually  do,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  felt  by  the 
cessation  of  any  force  needed  for  suction  that  the  water 
has  been  drawn  over  the  bend  thus  formed  in  the  tube, 
remove  the  mouth  before  the  water  has  time  to  enter 
it,  and  hold  down  the  lower  end  into  the  jug,  placed 
on  the  floor  in  readiness  to  receive  the  water,  which 
will  then  issue,  and  which  will  continue  to  flow  as  long 
as  the  upper  end  of  the  syphon  is  immersed  in  the 
water  in  the  tank.  Remove  the  upper  end  a  little  before 
the  jug  is  full,  when  whatever  water  is  in  the  tube  will 
rush  into  the  jug  with  accelerated  force,  and  will  then 
stop.  Hold  the  tube  in  the  same  position  for  a  moment 
or  two,  so  that  no  drops  may  fall  on  the  carpet,  floor,  &c. 
A  little  habit  will  enable  the  dipping-tube  and  syphon 
to  be  used  so  adroitly  that  no  water  whatever  need  be 
spilt  in  months  or  years  in  any  way.  The  gutta-percha 
tube  need  not  be  purchased  bent,  as  a  straight  piece 
will  bend  in  using,  and  so  gradually  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  curvature.  It  is  possible  to  cause  a  syphon  to  act 
automatically,  without  any  suction  by  the  mouth  or 
otherwise,  thus  :  Take  a  piece  of  glass,  metal,  or 
vulcanite  tubing,  and  bend  it  into  a  syphon  form,  with 
a  long  and  a  short  leg.  Close  the  latter  with  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  second  finger,  and  immerse  the 
shorter  leg,  upright,  into  the  tank.  Then  suddenly 
unstop  it,  when  the  water  will  rush  up  the  short  leg 
with  sufficient  force  to  carry  it  over  the  bend  of  the 
syphon  and  below  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tank, 
and  then  all  the  water  will  follow,  as  before.  But  this 
requires  the  water-level  in  the  tank  to  be  very  high,  so 
that  there  is  only  an  inch  or  so  (not  more)  between 
that  level  and  the  top  of  the  bend  of  the  syphon,  other¬ 
wise  the  impetus  will  not  carry  the  water  over.  Gutta¬ 
percha  is  not  so  good  for  this  form  of  the  instrument, 
as  it  does  not  retain  its  shape  so  well  as  a  more 
rigid  material  will. 

These  various  operations,  with  an  occasional  use  of 
the  syringe,  as  described,  regularly  performed,  and 
costing  not  more  than  five  minutes’  work  daily,  or 
say  five  minutes  every  morning  and  evening,  will  keep 
all  in  good  order,  and  every  disturbance  of  the  water, 
no  matter  how  slight,  will  tend  to  the  clearness  of  it. 
If  such  a  thing  could  be  managed  as  a  constant  stream 
by  means  of  a  second  store-jar  above  the  tank,  or  even 
if  it  could  be  made  partly  continuous,  for  a  dozen  hours 
or  less  daily,  so  much  the  better,  as  then  there  would 
be,  in  effect,  not  an  intermittent  syringing,  as  by  hand, 
but  one  lasting  as  long  as  the  current  continues. 
Another  mode  of  aeration  is  by  the  blowing  in  of  a  stream 
of  air-bubbles  by  means  of  a  tube  passing  over  the 
edge  of  the  tank,  and  having  its  termination  near  its 
interior  base.  The  air  may  be  supplied  from  a  gasometer¬ 
like  arrangement,  where  two  cylinders  (telescope 
fashion,  one  smaller  than  the  other)  are  used,  the  latter 
being  inverted  in  the  larger  one  filled  with  water. 
The  water  thus  makes  an  air-tight  joint,  and  the  lesser 
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cylinder  being  maintained  in  an  upright  position  by 
guides,  and  loaded  with  weights  to  make  it  sink,  the 
air,  controlled  by  a  stop-cock  and  conveyed  to  the 
aquarium  by  a  small  pipe,  can  be  caused  to  bubble  up 
in  the  tank  at  any  required  rate  of  speed,  and  for  a 
space  of  time  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  cylinders. 
When  the  top  cylinder  has  sunk  as  far  as  it  will  go 
it  may  be  elevated  by  some  suitable  arrangement,  and 
the  process  recommenced.  Or,  instead  of  cylinders,  a 
loaded  wedge-shaped  or  bellows-like  bag  may  be  used, 
such  as  the  bags  used  to  convey  oxygen  gas  to  the 
limelight  employed  in  London  theatres  and  elsewhere. 
Or  air  may  be  displaced  and  driven  out  of  a  vessel 
into  an  aquarium  by  means  of  a  stream  of  fresh  water, 
and  such  water  need  not  be  wasted,  but  can  be  used 
for  any  household  purpose  afterwards.  But,  even  for 
small  aquaria,  such  a  current  of  air  only,  while  better 
than  nothing  at  all,  and  while  it  may  be  employed  in 
conjunction  with  exchanges  of  water  between  the 
reservoir  or  store-jar  and  the  aquarium,  is  not  nearly 
so  efficient  as  a  current  of  water,  because  the  air  which 
the  latter  carries  down  into  the  water  in  very  minute 
bubbles  is  so  enormous  in  surface  exposure  by  reason 
of  their  minuteness.  Persons  who  are  not  daily  con¬ 
versant  with  this  increase  of  surface,  whether  for 
aeration  or  other  purposes,  can  scarcely  realise  what 
is  meant  by  it,  or  what  advantage  is  gained  from  it. 
Thus,  I  take  13^  grains’  weight  of  ivory  in  the  form 
of  very  fine  dust,  and  in  a  glass  vessel  I  maintain  it 
at  boiling  temperature  with  distilled  water  for  fifty 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  short  time  it  has  dis¬ 
appeared  as  ivory  and  has  become  converted  into  a 
jelly  because  of  the  enormously  large  surfaces  of  ivory 
the  water  had  to  act  upon  simultaneously.  But  13^ 
grains’  weight  of  ivory  as  a  ball  would  not  be  so 
converted  for  I  do  not  know  how  many  months  or 
years  of  maceration  in  boiling  water.  This  ex¬ 
periment,  like  all  others  I  record,  I  have  tried. 
Therefore,  and  by  parity  of  reasoning,  this  plan  of 
driving  only  air-bubbles  through  water  in  an  aquarium 
cannot  be  so  excellent  as  the  other  mode,  because  of 
the  infinitely  more  enormous  exposure  of  air  to  water 
given  by  say  1,000  minute  air-bubbles  than  if  they 
were  contained  in  one  bubble  of  say  a  quarter,  or  a 
half  an  inch,  in  diameter.  See  what  I  have  said  of 
Liebig  and  the  cube  of  charcoal.  Certainly  such  a 
plan  as  the  sole  air-bubble  one  may  be  advantageously 
used  in  some  exceptional  circumstances,  as  when  it  is 
wished  to  investigate  the  gradual  changes  of  minute 
eggs  or  of  embrjos  of  creatures,  where  it  is  very 
important  that  they  should  not  be  washed  away  by 
a  current  of  water  running  into  a  reservoir.  And  in 
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a  small  arrangement  this  waste  of  power  is  not  of  so 
much  apparent  consequence,  nor  is  it  seen  so  much  as 
in  large  ones.  But  in  a  great  place,  with  enormous 
tanks,  as  at  the  public  aquaria  of  Brighton  and  Scar¬ 
borough,  where  this  air-bubble  system  is  employed,  its 
comparative  inutility  is  at  once  seen  in  the  turbidness 
of  the  water,  and  the  fewness  as  to  number  and  variety, 
compared  to  the  dimensions  of  these  establishments 
and  their  cost,  of  the  animals,  and  their  general  not 
good  health.  In  fact,  the  water  in  both  of  these  large 
aquaria  has  to  be  changed,  frequently  in  some  tanks, 
and  less  often  in  others,  according  to  the  amoimt  of 
organic  matter  which  has  to  be  decomposed,  and  the 
means  employed  to  decompose  it.  Then,  this  air- 
bubble  plan  being  quite  insufficient  for  the  purpose 
when  the  organic  matter  is  considerable  in  amount — as, 
for  instance,  where  several  specimens  of  Octopus  are  in 
one  tank — the  water  is  changed  ;  that  is  to  say,  instead 
of  the  decaying  organic  substances  being  decomposed 
or  resolved  into  harmlessness  luithin  the  tank  where 
the  Octopus  are,  as  such  substances  should  be  resolved, 
they  are  got  rid  of  by  the  infinitely  more  clumsy  and 
unsdentific  mode  of  being  thrown  away,  and  the  water 
with  them.  This  heavy  water,  costing  so  much  precious 
money  to  lift  it  to  a  given  height,  is  thus  let  run  away, 
and  the  operation  of  raising  more  is  incurred  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  needless  and  extravagant  mode,  while  there  is  a 
tacit  confession  of  want  of  skill  to  separate  in  an  econo¬ 
mical  manner  that  which  is  wished  to  be  kept  from  that 
which  is  wanted  not  to  remain.  Therefore,  in  any 
aquarium,  large  or  small,  when  this  change  of  water  is 
resorted  to,  from  any  cause,  that  is  a  sign  that  there  is, 
and  must  be,  something  radically  wrong  in  the  entire 
mede  of  procedure,  and  in  the  whole  system.  But 
whatever  be  the  mode  adopted,  whether  that  of  a  stream 
of  water  and  air,  or  a  current  of  air  only,  or  a  mere 
passive  surface,  absorbing  air  without  any  stream  of 
any  kind,  and  where  there  is  no  other  motion  given  to 
the  water  than  that  which  is  imparted  by  the  animals 
in  it,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  and 
that  work  is  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  in 
such  manner  that  its  change  shall  be  effected  or  resolved 
into  harmlessness  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  may 
mechanically  remove  as  much  as  we  can  by  sieves, 
dipping-tubes,  forceps,  and  what  not,  but  still  there  is 
much  more  left  finely  comminated  which  no  such 
mechanical  means  can  remove.  The  animals  certainly 
eat  much  of  the  food,  and  build  it  up  into  their  own 
tissues,  as  flesh,  scales,  shell,  &c. ;  but  some  is  cer¬ 
tainly  voided  as  excrement,  in  addition  to  what  escapes 
otherwise,  and  which,  floating  in  the  water  in  a  state 
of  very  minute  division,  causes  what  we  call  turbidness. 

William  Alford  Lloyd. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER  OF 


FASHfOI^S  AI^D  GOSSIP. 


ARIS  is  certainly  a  formidable  rival  to  Lx>ndon  as 
,  , ,  far  as  the  entertainments  of  the  season  are  con- 
IS  cerned.  What  numberless  attractions  our  city  is 
putting  forth  this  month  of  May  with  its  Grand 
Exhibition  and  the  numerous  fetes  of  which  it  is  the 
occasion  !  Who  could  prefer  Ixtndon  with  its  stately 
drawing-rooms  and  weary  rounds  of  never-changing 
gaieties  to  this  merry  city  of  ours  ?  Not  the  English, 


ternity  to  compare  notes  and  emulate  each  other  in  arts, 
sciences,  and  commerce. 

There  are  two  distinct  parts  iu  the  Exhibition — the 
Palace  of  the  Trocadero  and  the  great  Rotonde  with 
its  vast  galleries  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Seine. 

The  former  is  a  noble  building  which  is  to  be  per¬ 
manent,  and  is  devoted  to  purposes  of  pleasure,  its 
central  pa*t  consisting  of  a  music-hall  of  lofty  propor- 


321. — Morning  Cap. 


it  would  certainly  seem  from  the  crowds  of  Britishers 
which  daily  land  on  our  shores.  There  are  thousands 
of  foreigners  in  Paris,  but  among  these  our  neighbours 
across  the  Channel  are  by  far  the  more  numerous,  and 
after  them  come  their  cousins  from  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean,  so  that  one  hears  almost  as  much  English 
spoken  as  French  in  certain  of  our  streets. 

Of  the  Exhibition  itself  we  shall  not  attempt  a 
description.  The  new’spapers  have  given  it  in  full  and 
repeatedly ;  we  shall  only  say  the  first  impression  it 
gives  is  one  of  unheard-of  grandeur.  It  is  worthy  an 
assembly  of  nations  meeting  together  in  peace  and  fra- 


tions.  From  the  height  upon  which  this  palace  is  built 
lovely  gardens  sloping  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
are  filled  with  gay  parterres,  lawns  smooth  as  velvet, 
and  sparkling  fountains. 

The  Exhibition  proprenient  dite  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  communicates  with  the  Trocadero  by  a 
bridge.  The  tout  ensemble  is  imposing  from  its  enormous 
size  and  beautifully  symmetrical  proportions.  The 
different  sections  are  each  arranged  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  people  it  is  meant  to  represent.  The  British 
section  with  its  wonderful  collection  of  Indian  treasures 
brought  back  from  his  travels  in  the  East  by  the  Prince 
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of  Wales,  and  its  splendid  show  of  diamonds,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  most  attractive.  The  French  is 
scarcely  complete  as  yet. 

The  spacious  gallery,  in  which  various  kinds  of 
machinery  arc  constantly  in  motion  and  work  under  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  is  a  favourite  resort,  and  always 
thronged  with  visitors.  Here  paper  flowers  and  medals, 
toys,  and  even  bits  of  ribbon  and  various  kinds  of 
materials,  are  manufactured  a  la  minute,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  crowds  of  lookers-on.  The  articles 


and  keep  it,  paying  for  it  at  the  rate  of  five  francs  an 
hour,  you  run  a  great  risk  of  either  going  home  on 
foot  or  waiting  a  very  long  time  before  you  get  home 
at  all,  as  all  fiacres,  omnibuses,  and  tramways  are  in¬ 
variably  au  complet.  The  most  practical  if  rather  round¬ 
about  way  is  to  go  by  rail.  There  is  a  station  just 
opposite  the  Palace. 

Since  Easter  balls  and  fetes  have  been  rapidly  suc¬ 
ceeding  each  other  in  our  Parisian  beau-monde.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  a  great  favourite  in  Paris,  has 


322. — Morning  Dress. 

{^Made-up  Pattern,  5/.  6d.;  Flat  Pattern,  2s,  gd. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office',  King-street,  Covtnt  Garden.) 


been  warmly  received  and  entertained  at  many  a  grand 
dinner  and  soiree.  In  spite  of  our  Republican  govern¬ 
ment,  many  a  Royal  Highness  has  been  a  visitor  within 
our  walls  this  month,  and  the  receptions  at  the  Elysee 
have  been  graced  with  a  larger  number  of  high  dig 
nitaries  than  it  had  often  been  its  lot  to  see  even  in  its 
grandest  days  of  imperial  splendour. 

One  of  the  prettiest  fetes  given  this  month  in  Paris 
was  that  of  the  Baroness  de  H.  All  the  Princes  of 


produced  are  sold  then  and  there,  and  most  visitors 
like  to  buy  some  little  souvenir  of  the  Exhibition  that 
has  been  made  under  their  very  eyes.  The  idea  is  a 
very  good  one,  and  has  met  with  great  success. 

The  one  drawback  in  visits  to  the  Exhibition  is  the 
lack  of  vehicles.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to 
get  one  for  going  to  the  Trocadero,  but  far  more  diffi¬ 
cult  still  to  obtain  a  conveyance  of  any  kind  for  going 
home  again.  Indeed,  unless  you  choose  to  take  a  fiacre 
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{Made-up  Pattern,  dr. ;  Flat  Pattern,  3/.  6d. — Madame  A.  Lbtellier,  30.  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Carden^ 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

transformed  into  greenhouses,  so  great  was  the  profu-  truffles  prepared  with  champagne,  strawberries  in  pro- 

sion  of  flowers  and  shrubs  with  which  they  were  fusion,  forced  delicacies  of  all  kinds,  and  exquisite  wines, 

decorated.  There  was  a  musical  inter mede,  in  which  Young  ladies  dancing  the  cotillon  appreciated  a  great 

M.  Diaz  de  Soria  was  heard,  with  other  excellent  deal  more  the  pretty  Easter  eggs,  each  containing  some 
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Orleans,  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  were  present,  artists,  and  a  comedietta  was  played  by  Mdlle.  R^ichem- 

and  there  were,  in  all,  above  seven  hundred  people.  berg  and  M.  Regnier. 

The  drawing-rooms  and  grand  gallery  seemed  literally  Gourmands  were  treated  at  supper  with  excellent 
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sure.  This  has  been  decidedly  the  grandest  of  private 
balls  of  the  season. 

All  these  fetes  and  entertainments  have  been  the 
occasion  of  new  and  elegant  toilettes.  Great  variety 


elegant  trifle,  with  which  they  were  presented  in  one  of 
the  figures. 

The  Princess  de  S.  gave  on  the  8th  a  splendid  ball, 
specially  in  honour  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 


324. — Home  Dress. 

(f/Iade-up  Pattern,  6t.;  Flat  Pattern,  31.  6d. — Madame  A.  LeTelukr,  30,  Henrietta^.,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  m^e  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  Kiag-street,  Covent  Carden.) 


All  the  elite  of  Parisian  society  were  present.  The  very  prevails  in  the  latest  models.  A  struggle  for  pre¬ 
large  balconies  which  run  all  round  the  house,  and  the  eminence  is  going  on  between  the  long  clinging  dress 

pretty  conservatory  on  the  first  floor,  were  so  many  and  the  short  dress,  rather  full  at  the  hips.  We  trust 

bowers  where  the  dancers  might  sit  and  rest  at  plea-  the  reign  of  draperies  arranged  upon  and  according  to 
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of  tournures  and  ciinoline,  especially  with  long  dresses  ; 
but,  after  all,  we  shall  have  to  submit  to  the  orders  of 


the  figure  of  the  wearer  will  not  as  yet  be  given  up. 
We  will  protest  as  much  as  we  can  against  the  return 
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^31. — Baby’s  Jacket. 

J Price  of  Pattern,  is. 

(jrAPAME  A.  Letellier,  30,  Heiirietta-sti  e« 
Cover. t.  (inrdeii.) 


332. — Infant’s  Frock. 

Price  of  Pattern,  2s. 

(Madajie  a.  Letellier,  30,  Heni-ietta-strcet, 
Covent  Gartien.) 


330. — Child’s  Pinafore, 

Price  of  Pattern,  is. 

(Madame  Letellier,  30,  Heurietta-strccl 
Covent  Garden.) 


336. — Dressing  Jacket. 

Price  of  Pattern,  is.  6d. 

(Madahe  a.  Letellier,  30,  Heurietta-st.,  Covent  Garden.) 


Chemisette. 


Embroidery. 


xu^ 
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Madame  la  Mode,  that  despot  par  exce!/efiLr,a.]l  the  more 
a  despot  because  it  is  the  representative  of  the  fairest 
but  weakest  half  of  humanity. 

Just  now  the  short  costume  is  extremely  popular,  and 
this  new  fashion  brings  necessarily  with  it  an  increase  of 
elegance  in  chaussure.  Stockings  with  embroidered 
clocks,  coming  up  well  over  the  instep,  dainty  bottmes 
cut  low  in  front,  with  stripes  across ;  shoes  trimmed 
with  rosettes  and  coquettish  bows,  either  semi-high  or 
quite  low  on  the  instep  ;  Japanese  slippers  and  Norman 
sabots  of  silk  or  satin,  with  embroidered  strap,  form  a 
charming  finish  to  costumes  which  allow  of  the  ankle 
being  seen  pretty  freely. 

Each  lady  may  select  for  herself  and  according  to 
her  own  taste,  but  we  must  repeat  apropos  of  this  a  little 
bit  of  advice,  of  which  we  are  very  sure  our  intelligent 
lady  readers  will  certainly  understand  the  spirit.  Just  in 
the  same  way  as  the  bonnet  or  the  mangle,  the  chaussure 
must  be  in  harmony  with  the  costume  and  with  the 
occasion  upon  which  it  is  meant  to  be  worn.  In  a 
word,  just  as  one  would  not  put  on  a  new  and  fresh 
bonnet  all  wreathed  with  flowers  with  a  neglige  dress, 
one  should  not  put  on  light-coloured  stockings ,  and  very 
much  ornamented  low  shoes  for  walking  about  the 
streets  of  a  morning.  The  high  black  boot,  or  black 
shoe,  coming  well  up  over  the  instep,  is  alone  worn 
by  ladies  of  taste  in  the  street.  The  other  day,  in  a 
sudden  shower,  we  saw  more  than  one  pair  of  pale  blue 
stockings  and  dainty  kid  shoes  pattering  in  the  mud  and 
water.  Nothing  could  have  looked  more  pitiable  ;  it 
reminded  one  of  a  poodle  just  coming  out  of  a  pond. 

The  great  art  of  the  toilette  consists  in  knowing  how 
to  harmonise  one’s  dress  with  the  time  and  place  it  is  to 
be  worn  in,  as  well  as  to  one’s  own  age  and  style. 

Another  change  is  taking  place  in  a  different  part  of 
the  toilette.  OaifFures  are  becoming  much  lower  ;  the 
chignon  is  making  its  re-appearance ;  we  mean  by 
chignon  a  mass  of  hair  placed,  not  upon  the  head,  but 
at  the  back  of  it.  With  this  style  of  coiffure  combs  are 
worn  with  gold- beaded  edging,  rows  of  gold,  white  or 
tortoise  beads,  and  round  or  oval-headed  pins,  which 
are  put  on  so  as  to  stick  out  just  over  the  ear.  There 
are  diadem  combs  to  place  right  in  the  middle  in  front, 
Metternich  combs  of  dead  gold,  and  circlets  of  gold 
beads  of  a  lighter  model  to  place  either  in  treble  rows 
or  anyhow,  according  to  the  style  of  the  coiffure. 
The  set  of  combs  comprises  that  for  the  middle  and 
those  for  the  sides.  There  are  also  pins  to  match 
and  long  narrow  brooches  for  the  catogan  at  the  back. 
In  front  the  hair  is  still  worn  low  over  the  brow,  either 
in  waves  or  short  frizzed  curls. 

Dresses  are  more  elaborate  in  make  than  ever.  A 
polonaise  of  one  material  over  a  skirt  of  another  is 
now  considered  the  very  simplest  of  all  toilettes.  Now- 
a-days  far  more  complicated  combinations  are  intro¬ 
duced  :  one  scarcely  knows  where  the  polonaise  ends 
or  the  skirt  begins,  whence  commence  the  trimmings  or 
how  they  are  finished. 

Certain  rules  must  absolutely  be  followed  to  make  up 
a  costume  h  la  mode.  Let  us  briefly  repeat  these  rules. 

If  there  is  a  combination  of  silk  and  woollen  material, 
silk  must  be  employed  for  the  under-part 


Silk  should  never  be  put  on  over  a  woollen  fabric, 
or  any  woollen  fabric  under  silk. 

When  there  is  a  self-coloured  and  a  figured  material , 
the  self-coloured  must  always  be  placed  under  the 
figured.  No  figured,  or  striped,  or  checked  material 
should  ever  be  used  as  a  skirt  under  a  self-coloured 
fabric.  The  reverse  is  invariably  correct. 

A  light,  transparent  tissue  must  never  be  used  for  a 
skirt  under  a  polonaise,  or  tunic  of  a  thicker  material. 

Silk  may  be  used  for  trimming  woollen  fabrics,  but 
these  are  never  used  for  trimming  silk. 

Transparent  tissues,  such  as  barege,  grenadine,  gauze, 
and  all  open-work  fancy  materials  are  now  worn  ex¬ 
clusively  over  under-slips  of  silk,  faille,  or  foulard  at 
pleasure. 

The  material  employed  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
dress  does  not  always  comprise  the  whole  of  a  polo¬ 
naise.  Sometimes  only  the  front  part,  or  the  front  and 
middle  of  the  back,  and  sometimes  only  facings, 
epaulettes,  and  re  vers  are  made  of  this  material. 

The  polonaise,  properly  so  called,  is  now  rarely 
made  ;  when  long  they  are  slashed  in  front,  at  the  sides, 
or  back,  and  twisted  and  turned  up  so  as  to  show  the 
under-skirt,  or  else  the  polonaise  becomes  a  real 
Princess  dress,  with  a  bas  de  jupe,  or  simulated  skiit, 
tacked  on  inside,  and  trimmed  with  flounces,  plisses, 
&c.  This  bas  de  jupe  is  most  generally  of  self-coloured 
material,  and  mostly  of  silk.  The  trimmings,  facings, 
and  all  accessories  of  the  dress  are  bround  to  be  of  the 
same  material  as  this  simulated  skirt. 

When  a  toilette — as  does  sometimes  happen — is 
entirely  of  one  material,  the  polonaise  is  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  deep  cuirass  bodice  in  front,  long  and  draped 
behind  ;  the  skirt  is  trimmed  in  front  en  tablier. 

Among  the  costumes  of  the  month  we  may  mention 
a  Princess  dress  of  light  self-coloured  fancy  woollen 
material,  made  long  and  clinging,  but  slightly  pleated 
across  the  lower  part  in  front,  with  pleats  gathered 
very  low  into  a  short  train  at  the  back.  This  dress  is 
trimmed  all  down  the  middle  of  the  front  and  round 
the  bottom  with  white  Renaissance  lace  ;  it  is  finished 
at  the  foot  with  a  fine  fluting  of  the  material ;  tight 
sleeves,  with  deep  lace  cuffs.  There  is  a  paletot  of  the 
same  tissue,  trimmed  with  lace  to  match  down  the 
middle  of  the  back  and  round  the  bottom.  It  has  no 
sleeves. 

A  costume  of  light  beige  material ;  semi-trained  skirt, 
with  a  pleated  flounce,  put  on  with  a  fluted  heading 
round  the  bottom  ;  second  skirt  folded  across  the  front 
and  draped  at  the  back ;  deep  basqued  bodice,  tight-fitting 
at  the  back,  and  with  waistband  in  front  only ;  em¬ 
broidered  collar  and  cuffs. 

A  costume  of  light-coloured  bengaline  and  faille  to 
match.  The  skirt  is  of  faille,  trimmed  in  front  to  about 
half-way  up  with  fine  flutings  and  rows  of  pretty  fringe 
with  satin  balls.  The  polonaise,  of  bengaline,  is  turned 
up  in  front  in  three  deep  upward  folds,  and  draped  at 
the  back,  falling  in  a  cluster  of  pleats  over  the  train, 
and  fastened  up  with  a  cord  and  tassel  ornament  in  the 
same  style  as  the  fringe  upon  the  skirt.  The  polonaise 
is  fastened  down  the  front  with  invisible  buttons,  and 
ornamented  wi»h  flowing  bows  of  ribbon.  At  the  side 
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there  is  a  square  pocket  trimmed  with  similar  bows, 
and  on  the  sleeves  revers,  edged  at  the  side  with  fringe. 

A  dress  of  dark  blue  linen  with  Algerian  stripes,  in 
white,  crimson,  and  yellow,  has  a  long  skirt,  trimmed 
with  four  bands  of  Algerian  embroidery  of  all  the  colours 
of  the  stripes  over  cross  strips  of  plain  blue  linen,  closely 
draped  in  upward  folds  over  an  under-dress,  only  the 
box  pleating  of  which  is  visible,  and  which  is  of  plain 
blue  linen.  The  cuirass  bodice  has  the  narrow  back 
part  of  striped  linen,  the  side  pieces  and  fronts  plain  blue, 
with  embroidered  revers.  Embroidered  collar,  cuffs, 
and  pockets,  with  buttons  of  dark  blue  corozo. 

The  same  pattern  is  made  of  two  kinds  of  fancy 
woollen  material,  one  figured,  one  plain,  and  the  em¬ 
broidery  can  be  omitted  by  making  the  revers,  collar, 
cuffs,  and  pockets  of  the  figured  material,  and  ex¬ 
changing  the  embroidered  bands  by  cross  strips  of  the 
same. 

Silk  dresses  are  made  very  prettily  with  shirred 
plastron  and  tablier  of  some  figured  silk,  while  the  rest 
is  plain.  The  bodice,  with  waistband  in  front,  forms  a 
new  variety,  suitable  to  some  few  figures,  but  is  no 
more  likely  to  supersede  the  Princess  than  is  the  blouse 
bodice,  with  gathered  front  fastened  on  to  a  plain 
shoulder-piece,  which  is  so  trying  to  any  but  extremely 
thin  women.  All  these  models  exist,  but  none  exclu¬ 
sively  prevail,  so  that  each  lady  may  choose  for  herself. 

In  bonnets  there  is  less  variety,  the  small  capote 
being  almost  universally  adopted,  but  in  hats  the  greatest 
differences  again  occur,  some  models  being  almost 
brimless,  and  others  have  very  broad  more  or  less 
turned-up  brims.  We  will  give  a  few  specimens. 

A  capote  of  white  rice  straw,  trimmed  round  the 
crown  with  wide  white  satin  ribbon,  forming  a  cluster 
of  loops  in  front,  and  also  the  strings,  which  are  tied 
at  the  side.  A  semi-wreath  of  double  white  daisies 
and  a  small  curtain  of  Valenciennes  lace  complete  the 
trimming. 

A  capote  of  black  chip  has  one  row  of  gold  beads 
round  the  edge,  and  is  trimmed  with  loops  of  black 
satin,  short  curled  black  feathers,  and  a  cluster  of  golden 
thistles,  with  satin  and  velvet  foliage.  Small  curtain  of 
black  chip,  edged  with  gold  beads.  Wide  strings  of 
black  satin. 

A  capote  of  fine  black  straw,  the  border  bound  with 
maize  satin  ;  ruche  of  crepe  lisse  and  Valenciennes  lace 
inside.  Trimming  of  double-faced  black  and  maize 
satin  ribbon,  edged  with  maize  and  with  a  pretty  bouquet 
of  roses,  forget-me-nots,  and  mignonette.  The  flowers 
are  disposed  with  loops  of  ribbon  upon  the  front  part  of 
the  crown  ;  at  the  back  there  is  another  cluster  of  loops, 
and  from  thence  proceed  the  strings,  which  are  tied  at 
the  side. 

And  a  capote  of  white  chip,  with  border  of  shirred 
bronze  silk,  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  cream-coloured 
anemones  and  tinted  foliage.  Bow  and  strings  of  bronze 
ribbon.  The  wreath  goes  quite  round  the  crown.  There 
is  a  tiny  lace  curtain  behind. 

In  hats  there  is  the  Louvre,  of  black  straw,  with 


brim  deeply  turned  up  with  black  velvet  on  one  side, 
and  edged  with  one  row  of  gold  beads,  torsade  of  black 
faille  and  satin  round  the  crown,  tea  and  maize  roses, 
without  foliage,  put  on  in  a  coronet  at  the  top. 

The  Niniche  of  brown  satin,  trimmed  with  a  torsade 
of  double-faced  brown  faille  and  old  gold  satin  ribbon, 
fastened  with  large  gold-headed  pins.  A  curled  brown 
feather  is  laid  across  the  front.  This  hat  is  bell¬ 
shaped. 

The  Excursion  of  grey  fancy  straw ;  the  brim,  lowered 
over  the  eyes,  is  bound  with  navy  blue  ribbon  ;  torsade 
and  bow  of  the  same,  and  bird’s  wing  put  on  as  an 
aigrette  at  the  side. 

And  the  Trouville,  a  small  round  hat  of  black  straw, 
bound  with  black  velvet,  with  scarf  of  striped  gauze 
twisted  round  the  crown,  and  large  fluffy  feathers  of 
the  same  colour,  put  on  at  the  back  and  drooping  for¬ 
ward  over  the  crown. 

For  the  country  and  garden,  Leghorn  hats  with  wide 
flapping  brim,  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  field  flowers, 
are  also  very  fashionable. 

It  is  an  established  rule  that  no  lady  is  now  to  appear 
in  the  streets  without  some  sort  of  mantle,  generally  of 
the  same  material  as  the  toilette,  or  perfectly  matched  to 
it.  This  is  a  somewhat  inconvenient  and  certainly  not 
an  economical  plan.  There  are,  however,  not  many 
ways  of  escaping  from  it,  since  the  once  so  useful  black 
mantle  is  decidedly  more  slow  in  coming  back  to  favour. 
The  only  style  of  mantles  which  are  both  fashionable 
and  pretty  with  different  dresses  are  white  muslin  fichus, 
which  young  ladies  may  wear  upon  all  light-coloured 
dresses  ;  crepe  de  chine  fichus,  which  need  not  be  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  costume,  but  white  with  all  light 
and  black  with  all  dark-coloured  ones,  and  fichus  or 
mantillas  of  thick  white  or  black  Spanish  lace,  follow¬ 
ing  the  same  rule.  All  ladies  possessing  either  black 
or  white  lace  treasures  will  do  well  to  have  them  made 
up  into  fichus.  With  the  addition  of  a  little  tulle  and 
ribbon,  extremely  pretty  models  are  made  up  either  in 
the  Marie  Antoinette  or  Lamballe  fashion. 

We  conclude  with  a  few  words  which  may  not  come 
amiss  on  the  subject  of  gloves.  For  morning  walks, 
early  church,  the  garden,  and  country  rambles.  Lisle 
gloves  may  be  adopted  in  summer ;  they  are  made  with 
three  or  four  buttons.  For  the  town,  visits  to  the 
Exhibition,  travelling  by  rail  or  tramway,  and  visiting 
in  the  country,  all  gloves  should  be  of  unglazed  kid, 
also  with  three  or  four  buttons.  The  skating  gauntlet 
glove  is  a  great  favourite.  Glazed  kid  gloves  are  worn 
of  an  evening  only,  and  then  not  exclusively,  for  light- 
coloured  Swedish  gloves — unglazed — are  fashionable 
even  with  ball-dresses  this  summer. 

Besides  this,  open  sleeves,  now  fashionable  for  demi- 
toilette,  have  brought  back  with  them  the  fashion  ol 
long  mittens.  These  are  worn  at  home,  and  for  dinner 
and  small  evening  parties — never  in  the  streets.  There 
are  mittens  of  white,  black,  or  coloured  silk  network, 
and  others  are  of  black  or  white  lace,  with  bows  on  the 
wrists. 
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More  such  days  as  these  to 


UCH  glorious  May  days  !  We  can  under¬ 
stand  now  why  the  poets  of  all  ages  have 
sung  the  praises  of  the  lovely  month  that 
too  often  hides  her  beauty  in  clouds  tnd 
tears,  and  summons  the  east  wind  to  chill 
her  adorers.  We  may  then,  all  of  us,  echo 
Shakspeare’s  words,  and  wish  for  many  more 
^  such  days. 

'  The  bazaar  season  has  already  begun,  and  will 

be  on  in  full  fury  in  a  very  few  weeks,  so  that  I 
am  glad  to  notice  the  very  pretty  needle  and  pin 
'  cases  manufactured  by  W.  Avery  'and  Sons, 
Redditch.  They  are  made  in  sixty  or  seventy  varieties, 
all  of  them  pretty  and  ingenious.  One  of  the  newest 
of  these  is  in  the  form  of  an  easel,  with  the  needle-case 
resting  upon  it  like  a  picture.  The  cover,  opening  out, 
forms  a  little  stand,  on  which  pins  may  be  laid. 

Another  is  a  beautifully-formed  golden  wheelbarrow, 
admirably  modelled  in  every  part,  and  apparently  filled 
to  the  top  with  a  load  of  flowers.  These  flowers, 
which  form  the  lid,  lift  up  and  disclose  in  the  inside 
a  goodly  stock  of  pins  and  some  packets  of  needles.  It 
is  elegant  as  an  ornament  and  useful  as  a  toilette  com¬ 
panion.  Another  is  a  boat,  about  four  inches  and  a 
half  long,  charmingly  modelled  and  massively  electro¬ 
gilt,  which,  opening  in  one  part,  is  found  to  contain  a 
cargo  of  pins,  and  in  another  to  be  freighted  with  those 
necessary  adjuncts  to  the  toilette-table,  hairpins. 

One  of  the  cleverest  in  mechanical  arrangement,  as 
well  as  most  elegant  as  an  ornament,  is  a  tiny  gold 
windmill,  of  faultless  execution,  whose  roof,  opening 
with  hinges,  displays  an  assemblage  of  packets  of 
needles.  These,  by  turning  round  the  sails,  are  lifted  up 
as  if  by  magic,  so  as  to  be  brought  ready  for  the  fair 
fingers  of  the  owner.  The  arrangement  by  which  the 
needles  are  lifted  is  a  clever  but  simple  piece  of 
mechanism.  Another  needle-case  is  a  pair  of  scallop 
shells,  and  by  turning  the  hinge  a  plate  slides  out  from 
die  inside,  on  which  the  packets  of  needles  are  ranged 
ready  for  use.  Another  is  a  horseshoe  and  hcxif,  beau¬ 
tifully  modelled ;  another  a  butterfly — true  to  the  life 
in  form  and  position — carrying  needles  beneath  its 
wings. 

A  strikingly  novel  design  is  a  shield  bordered  with 
gold,  bearing  a  stag’s  head  of  silver  on  an  azure  ground. 
In  this  the  stag’s  head  lifts  up,  the  azure  cloth  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  discloses  a  selection  of  needles,  in  charming 
little  packets,  ready  for  use.  This  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  all  the  pretty  designs  issued  by  this  firm.  Another 
d>rf-d' oeuvre  of  simple  mechanical  skill  wedded  to  pure 
art  is  the  “  Quadruple  Golden  Casket,”  in  which  by  a 


us  befall !” — Shakspeaee. 

touch  only  the  needles  are  raised  up  to  the  hand  without 
the  slightest  trouble.  It  is  a  charming  arrangement. 

Nor  are  these  cases  merely  flimsy  toys.  They  are 
thoroughly  well  made,  and  in  good  and  careful  hands 
last  a  long  time.  I  quote  the  following  from  the  reports 
of  the  Vienna  and  Paris  Exhibitions  to  the  Birmingham 
Chamber  of  Commerce  : — 

“  The  nearest  approximation  to  the  lightness  of  small 
ornamental  work  in  metal,  as  made  in  Austria,  Germany, 
and  France,  will  be  fv-und  in  the  brilliant  little  needle- 
cases  sent  by  a  needle-manufacturer  at  Redditch  (Messrs* 
W.  Avery  and  Sons).  They  present  a  very  considerable 
approximation  to  the  light,  elegant  sparkling  things 
which  foreigners  are  so  successful  in  producing,  but 
the  dies  in  which  these  are  produced,  it  is  evident,  are 
very  superior  in  sharpness,  the  fitting  better,  the  finish 
very  brilliant,  and  the  ‘  cam’  or  other  motion  which  on 
opening  the  case  elevates  the  needles,  is  in  such  cheap 
work  exceedingly  ingenious  and  well  worked,  better 
than  such  work  would  be  if  produced  by  Continental 
workmen.” 

I  extract  the  following  pretty  description  of  a  coral 
reef  from  the  Sunday  School  Times: — “  Between  New 
Holland  and  New  Guinea  is  a  line  of  coral  reef 
700  miles  in  length,  upon  which  grow  cocoanut  and 
bread-fruit  trees,  that  furnish  food  for  the  people  who 
have  made  their  homes  on  this  reef.  Along  the  edge 
of  this  reef,  just  under  the  water,  are  elegant  varieties 
of  coral  of  various  shapes  and  of  almost  every  shade  of 
colour.  Many  of  these  are  shaped  like  cabbage-leaves, 
and  are  as  large  as  small  bushes  ;  some  are  fan-shaped, 
or  branched,  like  trees  ;  others  rise  up  slender  and  tall, 
like  grass,  or  hang  over,  like  delicate  feathers.  They 
are  of  every  shade  of  colour — black,  green,  red,  pink, 
white,  and  yellow ;  while  among  the  stony  groves, 
darting  in  and  out,  are  thousands  of  brilliantly-coloured 
fish,  feeding  upon  the  food  found  upon  the  branches  of 
the  coral,  making  altogether  a  picture  rivalling  in  form 
and  colour  the  most  beautiful  flower-garden.  It  seems 
wonderful  that  such  vast  and  beautiful  works  are  made 
by  little  insects.  They  may  have  been  ages  in  con¬ 
structing  them,  but  this  we  cannot  certainly  tell  because 
their  work  is  all  done  in  secret.  They  appear  to  have 
existed  from  all  ages,  for  coral  is  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  and  we  read  of  it  in  the  book  of  Job  and  in 
Ezekiel.” 

Those  who  wear  coral  may  think  sometimes  of  the 
wonderful  little  creatures  whose  labour  has  resulted  in 
such  pretty  ornaments  as  those  made  by  “  Lavlnia,’’ 
whose  work  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  mention 
with  praise  in  this  column.  Now  that  coral  is  again 


Two  black  ostrich-tips  and  a  bunch  of  pink  roses  form 
the  rest  of  the  trimming.  The  strings  are  of  satin 
reversed  with  silk,  and  are  fastened  on  by  three  buckles 
of  old  gold.  The  brim  is  bordered  by  a  row  of  pearls 
and  a  gold-coloured  ribbon.  A  similar  row  of  pearls 
rests  on  the  hair,  and  supports  a  ruche  of  tulle  illusion. 

The  Knitting  and  Embroidery  Silks  manufactured 
by  W.  Hawkesworth,  Bank  Low  Mills,  Leeds,  are 
very  excellent  in  quality,  and  may  be  had  in  all  colours. 

The  Imperial  Knitting  Silk  is  very  smooth  and  easy 
to  knit  with.  It  is  in  three  sizes,  an  ounce  ball  in  the 
first  size  containing  2oo  yards,  in  the  second  300,  and 
in  the  third  500.  The  colours  are — Lily  white,  cream, 
flesh,  straw,  ecru,  gold,  rose,  cerise,  cardinal,  scarlet, 
ruby,  claret,  lavender,  dove,  violet,  purple,  plum,  pale 
blue,  sky  blue,  mid.  blue,  royal  blue,  navy  blue,  bottle 
green,  fawn,  brown,  maroon,  pearl  grey,  steel  grey, 
slate  grey,  slate,  light  drab,  dark  drab,  and  black,  all  of 
the  best  colours  that  can  be  dyed,  and,  with  ordinary 
care,  may  be  washed  without  fear  of  running. 

The  Speckled  Imperial  Knitting  Silks  can  be  entwined 


wrung  if  this  can  be  avoided.  In  drying  off,  spread  each 
article  in  its  proper  shape  upon  a  clean,  dry  cloth  ;  fold 
both  together  and  hang  in  a  warm  place.  Instead  of 
ironing  it  is  preferable  to  mangle. 

Among  the  other  varieties  of  silks  are  the  sewing 
silks  in  reels  or  skeins  ;  crewel  embroidery  silks,  is.Sd. 
and  Is.  led.  per  oz. ;  filoselle  at  is.  lod.  and  2S.  2d.  per 
oz. ;  and  marking  filoselle — a  silk  that  will  be  found 
valuable  by  housewives — specially  prepared  for  marking 
handkerchiefs  and  house  linen,  fast  in  colour — black, 
brown,  navy  blue,  light  blue,  orange,  gold,  scarlet,  and 
white.  These  are  sold  at  2s.  the  ounce,  or  qd.  the  single 
skein.  When  two  or  more  are  bought  they  cost  3d. 
each.  These  silks  are  all  post  free  at  the  prices  quoted. 

The  simplicity  and  economy  of  the  Transferring 
Papers  made  by  Briggs  and  Co.  commends  them  to 
all  who  wish  to  have  designs  for  braiding  and  em¬ 
broidery  quickly,  inexpensively,  and  clearly  traced 
upon  any  material.  The  design,  which  is  all  ready 
traced  on  paper,  is  laid  upon  the  material.  A  hot 
iron  is  passed  over  it,  and  the  design  is  then  trans- 
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so  fashionable,  her  orders,  she  tells  me,  are  becoming 
very  numerous,  and  intending  purchasers  should  lose  no 
time  in  sending  to  her  for  what  they  want.  Her  ad¬ 
vertisement  appears  on  another  page. 

I  give  the  illustrations  of  a  bonnet  for  visiting  dress  a 
place  here,  as  they  have  only  to-day  come  from  Paris,  and 
our  pages  of  engravings  are  very  full.  The  bonnet  is 
copied  from  one  worn  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  on  the  open¬ 
ing  day.  The  shape  is  covered  with  black  silk.  A  row  of 
curled  black  ostrichfeather  trimming  surrounds  the  crown. 


of  any  combinrtioa  of  colours,  as  ordered  to  suit  the 
purchaser.  This  is  very  canvenient  to  those  who  are 
particular  as  to  what  colours  they  use.  Tne  firm  issues 
the  following  valuable  directions  for  washing  knitted 
silks  : — Steep  the  articles  for  an  hour  in  a  warm  lather  of 
curd  or  other  mild  soap,  and  afterwards  squeeze  or  press 
them  through  rollers  ;  repeat  the  process  two  or  three 
times,  then  rinse  in  clean,  warm  water,  and  press  as  dry 
as  possible.  On  no  account  use  washing-po  vders  or 
dry  soaps,  neither  should  the  articlei  be  rubbed  nor 
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ferred  to  the  material.  The  papers  are  very  mode¬ 
rate  in  price.  The  iron  used  must  be  warm,  not 
hot,  otherwise  the  pattern  when  transferred  is  not 
distinct.  For  flannels  there  are  several  designs  in 
plain  and  fancy  scallops  in  embroidery  stitch.  There 
are  designs  for  crew'els  and  braiding  in  running  borders  ; 
small  sprays  for  corners  of  small  shawls,  tablecloths, 
&c. ;  and  larger  sprays  for  antimacassars,  cushions,  and 
d’oyleys.  Designs  for  slippers  and  smoking-caps  are  in 
abundance,  and  there  are  also  initial  letters  in  italics  and 
Old  English  for  embroidery  stitch.  These  papers  may 
be  had  at  any  fancy-work  shop. 

Miss  Mather,  37,  Wigmore- street,  has  brought  some 


very  pretty  bonnets  home  from  Paris  this  season.  One 
of  the  prettiest  is  of  brow  n  chip  trimmed  with  brown 
silk,  and  a  fringe  of  daisies  with  leaves  all  round  the 
brim.  It  is  “  baby”  shape,  very  small  and  becoming. 
The  “  Langtry”  hat  is  quite  bewitching.  It  is  of  black 
straw  turned  up  at  one  side  with  a  bunch  of  crimson 
roses.  The  brim  is  lined  with  black  velvet,  and  the 
trimming  consists  entirely  of  black  ostrich  feathers.  The 
“  Langtry”  is  equally  becoming,  and  of  course  very 
much  handsomer,  in  white.  Miss  Mather’s  bonnets  are 
remarkable  for  their  lightness  as  well  as  for  their  mode¬ 
rate  price,  her  guinea  bonnets  being  very  pretty,  made 
of  the  best  materials,  and  the  flowers  specially  good. 

HumminoBijid. 
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'L  CHAPTER  XXIII. — KNITTING  STOCKINGS. 

^  ( Conti  fitted.) 

ABLE  showing  ditferent  sorts  of  measure- 


GkNEKAL  I’EOroETIOXS. 

Xo.  1.— PAETS 

OF  A  STOCKING- 

—SQUARES. 

Edge  or  top. 

Half  a  suuare. 

•BT 

Knee. 

I  ditto. 

Calf. 

I  ditto. 

ir, 

Ankle. 

Half  a  ditto. 

Heel. 

Half  a  ditto. 

W 

Foot 

Twiee  the  size  of  the  half 

X 

eqaare 

of  the  ankle. 

m 

Special 

Propoetiohs. 

tiV 

Phalanx. 

Sj)an. 

Wriat. 

Edge  or  top. 

Two. 

One  span. 

Three-quarters  of 

the  wrist. 

Knee. 

Three. 

Calf. 

Six. 

li  of  ditto. 

The  wrist. 

Ankle. 

Two. 

Ilalf  of  ditto. 

A  quarter. 

Heel. 

Two. 

Thumb. 

Foot. 

Six. 

I  span  and  a 

Wrist. 

tliuinb. 


COUNTING  STITCHES. 

First  method  established  upon  the  theory  of  the  square 
stitch. — The  stitches  taken  singly  are  almost  as  long  as 
wide,  and  therefore  square,  but  in  the  finished  (knitted) 
work  they  lose  this  form.  Thus  a  square  of  ten  stitches 
in  height  and  as  many  in  width  will  be  wider  than  high, 
because  the  stitches  in  width  being  side  by  side  have 
even  a  small  distance  between  them,  whilst  the  stitches 
in  height  being  interwoven  are  thus  shortened.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  the  plan  of  counting  the  stitches 
or  rows,  although  based  upon  a  good  idea,  nevertheless 
does  not  obtain  the  right  proportion,  the  length  being 
less  than  the  width.  This,  thanks  to  certain  combina¬ 
tions,  is  scarcely  to  be  observed  except  for  the  square 
of  the  knee,  it  being  precisely  the  difference  in  the  length 
ot  the  knee,  which  will  perhaps  be  an  advantage  in 
following  the  plan.  Some  people  may  appreciate  the 
small  economy  in  the  thread  thus  obtained,  and  others 
who,  while  fastening  the  garter  below  the  knee,  would 
otherwise  have  a  stocking  too  long  for  them  ;  this  will 


be  an  economical  plan  of  abridging  proportions  if  de¬ 
sired,  but  not  giving  such  an  elegant  form. 

Top  of  Stocking. — The  stitches  being  formed,  the 
number  must  be  counted  and  equalised  upon  four  needles. 
Let  us  suppose,  in  order  clearly  to  explain,  125  stitches 
is  the  size  for  the  top  or  edge  of  the  stocking,  the  125th 
stitch  for  the  seam  to  remain  over  and  above  the  follow¬ 
ing  calculation  : — The  edge  is  to  b  ;  knitted  to  a  depth 
of  3 1  rows,  a  number  which  is  equal  to  the  stitches  con¬ 
tained  in  half  the  width  of  the  stocking. 

Knee. — A  space,  even  and  straight,  is  made  of  as 
many  rows  as  there  are  stitches  in  the  width  of  the 
stocking — say  62  rows. 

Calf. — This  will  be  double  the  height  of  the  knee, 
which  having  62  rows,  the  latter  will  require  1 24,  and 
must  be  reduced  to  three-quarters  the  size  of  the 
stocking,  near  the  ankle. 

Ankle. — After  having  diminished  the  size  of  the 
stocking  three-quarters  of  its  size,  the  stitches  must  be 
equalised  upon  the  needle,  and  as  many  rows  knitted  as 
there  are  stitches  in  the  new  width — say  for  a  given 
number  47  rows. 

Heel. — This  is  formed  of  the  half  of  the  whole 
number  of  stitches,  of  which  the  seam  is  the  centre.  As 
many  rows  as  there  are  stitches  in  the  half  of  the  width 
are  to  be  knitted  off  and  placed  on  one  needle.  Our 
supposed  size  shows  47  stitches  for  the  heel,  and  will 
therefore  have  23  rows  for  the  height.  For  the  small 
heel  any  plan  whatever  can  be  pursued.  The  splitting  or 
separation  of  the  stitches  will  be  done  in  the  usual  way. 

The  narrow  part  of  the  foot. — This  is  a  knitted  and 
straight  piece,  larger  or  shorter  according  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  foot ;  this  length  is  equal  to  twice  the  size 
of  the  ankle.  If  the  latter  be  47  stitches,  94  rows  from 
the  comer  of  the  heel  must  be  knitted.  Up  to  this  point 
only  three-quarters  of  the  length  of  the  foot  will  have 
been  done,  and  the  size  has  now  to  be  diminished  for 
the  point  of  toe. 

Toe  of  the  stocking. — This  will  be  composed  of  3 1  rows, 
forming  the  last  quarter  of  the  stocking. 

Second  method. — This  is  to  knit  at  the  top  as  mar  y 
rows  as  a  quarter  of  the  stitches.  Beginning  from  the 
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commencement  of  the  stocking,  as  many  rows  are  to  be 
knitted  to  where  the  stocking  is  first  diminished  as  there 
are  stitches  around  the  stocking.  A  quarter  of  the 
stitches  have  to  be  diminished,  and  for  a  medium-sized 
leg  five  rows  to  be  knitted  between  each  decrease.  Six 
rows  to  be  knitted  if  the  leg  be  long.  After  the  decrease 
as  many  rows  as  the  half  of  the  stitches  which  remain 
are  to  be  knitted.  For  the  heel  8  or  10  stitches  over 
for  the  lower  part  of  foot.  Two  long  stitches  less  than 
half  the  stitches  in  the  heel  are  to  be  knitted. 

Both  the  two  rows  have  to  be  decreased  until  as 
many  stitches  remain  as  there  are  in  front  of  the  heel. 
Starting  from  the  heel  to  where  the  stocking  decreases, 
as  many  rows  are  to  be  knitted  as  there  are  stitches 
around  the  stocking,  starting  from  where  it  decreases, 
so  begin  by  decreasing  nine  times,  and  knitting  (if  the 
foot  is  a  medium  size)  each  time  as  many  rows  between 
the  sizes.  If  the  foot  be  long  a  row  more  must  be 
added. 

Third  method. — For  stockings  or  for  all-round  articles 
four  needles  are  necessary — that  is  to  say,  three  needles 
are  required  to  hold  the  meshes,  and  one  to  knit  off 
the  stitches.  An  equal  number  of  stitches  are  always 
made,  and  one  over  for  the  seam. 

The  first  row  is  always  knitted  to  the  right,  and  then 
for  some  rows,  two  are  knitted  on  the  right,  and  two 
on  the  reverse  side,  until  the  desired  length  is  obtained. 
We  cannot  exactly  specify  the  precise  number  of  stitches, 
because  that  must  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  thread 
and  also  that  of  the  stocking. 

Eidge. — For  children’s  stockings  the  edges  are  made 
ribbed  because  that  gives  elasticity,  and  also  obviates  the 
stocking  falling.  Stockings  are  sometimes  knitted  on 
the  right  and  wrong  sides.  It  is  a  general  rule  not  to 
commence  forming  the  stocking  until  a  length  equal  to 
twice  the  size  of  the  top  has  been  formed.  For  the 
calf  the  size  is  diminished  by  a  stitch  at  each  side  of  the 
seam,  as  follows  :  Three  stitches  before  the  seam  are 
to  be  knitted  in  order  to  contract  the  stocking,  one  on 
the  right,  one  on  the  wrong  side,  one  to  the  right,  one 
overcast.  Five  rows  above  each  are  to  be  made.  In 
order  to  give  a  good  form  to  the  stocking  in  some  cases 
only  three  rows  are  made  above  each  contraction.  On 
arriving  at  the  heel  the  stitches  are  counted  and  divided 
into  four  equal  parts,  of  which  two  parts  are  upon  the 
same  needle,  with  the  seam  in  the  centre.  There  are 
several  ways  in  which  to  twist  the  heel.  The  plan  most 
generally  adopted  is  that  of  knitting  alternately  one 
needle  the  right  and  one  to  the  reverse  side.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  work  is  turned  after  each  row, 
and  that  the  two  other  needles  are  not  knitted. 

Another  class  of  heel  is  that  for  which  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  stitches  are  required  on  each  side  of  the  seam, 
whether  in  enlarging  or  decreasing  a  stitch.  The  rows 
on  the  right  are  knitted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  heel 
described  above  ;  the  rows  on  the  wrong  side,  on  the 
contrary,  are  thus  knitted  ;  one  stitch  without  knitting 
one  on  the  wrong  side,  and  thus  until  the  needle  is 
finished.  The  following  row  is  knitted  on  the  right, 
and  in  the  row  at  the  back  which  follows  the  knitted 
stitch  is  taken  without  being  knitted. 

In  the  heel,  as  in  all  work  which  is  turned  after  each 


row,  the  first  stitch  is  never  knitted,  but  taken  without 
being  knitted,  because  it  is  necessary  that  the  border  be 
firm  and  equal. 

To  form  a  heel  after  having  several  times  decreased 
each  side  of  the  seam,  it  is  divided  on  to  two  needles. 
The  two  parts  are  then  to  be  knitted  together.  The 
seam  at  the  centre  is  to  be  knitted  separately ;  then  the 
stitches  are  turned  down.  Also  there  is  another  method 
of  forming  a  heel,  a  plan  which  is  considered  by  far  the 
best.  This  is  to  knit  the  last  row  at  the  back  of  the 
heel  as  fat  as  three  stitches  after  the  middle  seam ;  the 
work  turned  and  knitted  as  far  as  three  stitches  on  the 
other  side  of  the  seam.  This  is  repeated  as  far  as  each 
end  of  the  needle,  always  taking  a  stitch  more.  For 
the  foot,  which  is  now  commenced,  the  stitches  at  the 
edge  of  the  heel  are  again  now  taken  upon  the  needle. 
The  two  needles  left  at  the  heel  are  placed  upon  one 
needle.  The  remaining  stitches  are  divided  upon  two 
needles.  Thus  two  little  and  one  large  needle  will 
be  required. 

The  large  needle  is  begun  with  one  to  the  right,  one 
to  the  wrong  side  ;  knit  on  the  upper  side  until  two 
stitches  remain  on  the  left  needle,  one  at  the  back,  one 
on  the  right.  The  second  needle  is  thus  commenced 
one  stitch  on  the  right,  one  overcast,  and  the  needle  is 
finished  on  the  right.  The  third  needle  is  knitted  off 
until  three  stitches  remain  upon  the  left  needle.  To 
decrease — one  to  the  right.  This  forms  a  row,  and 
each  row  begins  on  the  large  needle.  The  following 
row  is  entirely  on  the  right.  These  two  rows  are 
repeated  until  the  foot  is  the  same  size  as  the  leg  to  the 
height  of  the  calf.  This  done,  it  is  not  further  de¬ 
creased.  The  two  seams  must  not  be  neglected.  These 
ought  to  be  knit  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  sides. 
Sometimes  a  length  is  given  to  the  foot  equal  to  the 
size  of  the  commencement  of  the  stocking,  and  then 
the  following  is  done: — ist  row.  To  narrow:  5  all 
round,  and  3,  4,  5,  6  rows  on  to  the  right  side.  This 
is  repeated,  knitting  always  a  stitch  less  between  each 
contraction.  For  example : — 7th  row.  To  contract : 
four  on  the  right  side  all  round,  and  above  four  rows 
to  the  right.  When  knitted  contract  one  to  the  right. 
All  the  stitches  are  to  be  decreased,  and  they  are  to  be 
knit  on  to  the  two  needles  placed  one  above  the  other. 
Then,  with  a  third  needle,  a  stitch  is  taken  from  each 
needle  and  knitted  as  one.  It  is  understood  that  the 
number  of  the  stitches  ought  to  be  equal.  The  stitches 
are  turned  off  and  the  stocking  is  finished.  Sometimes 
the  stocking  is  finished  on  the  wrong  side  and  done  in 
the  following  manner  : — When  the  stitches  are  knitted 
upon  two  needles,  the  ends  of  the  two  needles  are  made 
to  go  into  the  opening  at  the  end,  the  stocking  is  turned, 
and  the  other  end  of  the  needle  drawn.  This  ought  to 
be  done  with  care,  so  that  none  of  the  stitches  escape. 
As  to  the  stitches,  they  are  knitted  together  and  turned 
down  as  above.  Long  points  can  be  made  to  the 
stocking  in  the  following  manner : — The  foot  must  be 
decreased  at  each  corner  of  the  large  needle,  same  at 
each  little  needle,  and  then  one  row  to  the  right. 

These  two  rows  are  repeated  until  there  may  be  six 
stitches  upon  the  large  needle,  and  upon  each  of  the 
two  others  three  stitches. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


321. — Morxing  Cap. 

Tlio  brim  of  tliis  model  is  trimmed  with  a  band  of  muslin,  edjied 
with  lace.  Coquille  at  the  sides  and  falling  over  the  hair  at  the 
back.  The  front  is  uairly  plain,  and  is  ornamented  by  a  straw- 
coloured  satin  bow. 

3*2. — Mohnino  Dbess. 

Princess  dress  This  model  is  in  a  fancy  woollen  stutl’  of  various 
colours.  The  corsage  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  a  jacket  of  otter- 
brown  velvet.  The  width  of  the  skirt  is  confined  by  a  baud  of  the 
same  velvet.  Turned-down  collar,  and  cull'  of  velvet  to  match. 

323.  — Home  Dress. 

Half-trainee!  skirt  of  grey  beige',  with  deep  pleated  flounce  of  the 
same  material.  Tight-fitting  jacket  bexliee,  arraeigtd  in  front  in 
vertical  folds.  The  trimming  consists  of  Iiands  of  edive-green  wexdleu 
material,  edged  with  an  embroidery  of  briKht-coloured  silks  on  a 
ground  of  pale  olive-green  e-le)th  in  the  design  given  in  illustration 
335.  A  le>ng  seiuare-cnt  echarj)e,  trimmed  to  corresjwnel,  falls  from 
beneath  the  jacket.  Waistband  of  olive-green  cloth,  with  silver 
agrafe. 

324.  — Home  Dress. 

Trained  skirt  of  brown  grosgrain  arranged  in  puffings,  anti  ending 
in  fan-sha}>cel  flounce,  with  narrow  puffings  and  flounce  at  the  lower 
etlge.  The  side  piece's  of  the  jacket  and  skirt  are  of  pale  brown  silk 
damask,  having,  where  tht'y  meet  the  ]iufled  brown  silk  of  the  front 
breadths,  bows  and  enels  of  pale  brown  grosgrain. 

325. — Hiding  Habits. 

I.  Riding  habit  of  black  cloth,  with  tight-fitting  jacket  long  at 
the  back.  Tall  hat  and  veil  of  blue  silk  gauze. 

*.  I’rinee'ss  riding  habit  of  grey  cloth,  o])euing  en  revers  over 
necktie  of  cardinal  or  navy  blue  silk.  Hat  of  grey  silk  beaver,  with 
cord  and  rosette  of  grey  silk. 

326. — Back  View  of  Fig.  s  (3*9)- 
317. — Child’s  Dress. 

Dress  for  children  from  i  to  *  years  old.  Dress  of  white  i^ambric, 
trimmed  with  an  embroidery  of  red  thread,  worked  in  cross  stitch 
over  canvas,  which  is  then  drawn  out.  The  bodice  is  slightly  square 
cut,  and  trimmed  with  a  strip  of  cambric. 

318. — Back  V'iew  of  Fig.  6  (3*9). 

329. — Children’s  Outdoor  Costumes. 

1.  Costume  for  boys  from  4  to  6  years  old.  Dress  of  brown 
Genoa  velvet,  buttoiud  aslant  with  small  gold  buttons  arranged 
between  square-cut  tabs,  bound  with  silk  braid  of  the  same  colour. 
Deep  sailor  collar  and  straj)  of  velvet  at  the  back  above  square-cut 
tabs,  bound  with  braid,  and  relieved  by  gold  buttons. 

».  Paletot  for  girls  from  6  to  8  years  old.  Paletot  of  grey  velvet 
cloth,  piped  with  silk  of  the  same  colour,  anel  fastened  with  small 
pearl  buttons. 

3.  Paletot  for  girls  from  7  to  9  years  old.  Long  paletot  of  grey 
drap  grenu.  The  trimming  eousists  of  a  narrow  silk  braid  of  the 
same  shade,  and  with  a  broad  figured  braid  worked  in  grey  and 
white,  and  arrangi-d  on  the  collar,  cufls,  and  pix-kets. 

4.  Costume  for  boys  from  5  to  7  years  old.  Short  trousers  and 
blouse  of  dark  blue  cioth,  fastened  aslant,  and  trimmed  with  straps 
and  buttons.  Sash  of  same  material. 

5.  Costume  for  boys  from  *  to  4  years  old.  Costume  of  dark 
blue  silk  pique,  trimmed  with  bands  and  bows  of  blue  grosgrain 
ribbon  and  with  jiearl  buttons. 

6.  Paletot  for  girls  from  S  to  7  years  old.  Paletot  of  grey  velvet 
cloth,  ])iped  with  silk  of  the  same  shade,  and  fastened  with  pearl 
buttons. 

7.  Mantle  for  girls  from  4  to  6  j'ears  old.  Mantle  and  pelerine 
of  pale  blue  cashmere,  wadded  and  lined  with  white.  A  niching  of 
blue  cashmere  is  arranged  round  the  pelerine  above  a  fall  of  Spanish 
laoe.  Pearl  buttons  down  the  front. 

330. — Child’s  Pinafore. 

Rnafore  in  percale.  This  model  has  the  front  plain,  with  plc'ats 
at  each  side.  The  corsage  is  decollete,  and  trimmed  with  a  band 
of  small  pleats  and  embroidery. 

331.— Baby’s  Jacket. 

Short  jacket  of  chintz.  This  model  is  made  with  a  plastron  of 
small  folds  and  insertion.  Collar  and  cuflT  trimmed  with  insertion 
and  edging  of  embroidery. 


332. — Infant’s  Dress. 

Tins  model  is  in  iiainstHik,  with  pleated  corsage,  trimmed  with 
insertion  of  guipura  laid  over  blue  ribbon.  Skirt  trimmed  with  the 
same  and  small  tucks.  .\  sash  of  wide  blue  ribbon  tied  at  the  back, 
with  long  flowing  ends. 

333-— Baby’s  Bib. 

Baby’s  bib  of  fine  batisti-,  ipiilted  and  trimmed  with  embroidery. 

334. — Chemisette  and  Cuff. 

Chemisette  and  culf  of  fine  lawn,  trimmed  with  bauds  of  inser¬ 
tion,  with  edgings  of  lace. 

335. — Design  in  Embroidery  foe  Trimming  Home 
Dress  (323). 

336.— Dressing  Jacket. 

Dressing  jacket  of  percale  embroidered  on  all  the  edges.  Turned- 
down  collar  and  loose  hanging  sleeves. 

337-— Lingerie. 

1.  Blue  satin  gilet,  cut  square  in  front  and  forming  small  pelerine 
ut  the  back.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  insertion  of  Pomparlour  em¬ 
broidery,  terminating  at  cacb  side  by  loops  of  blue  ribbon.  Barrettes 
of  the  same  ribbon  ornament  the  plastron,  and  are  united  in  the 
centre  by  a  bow  and  a  gold  buckle.  Ruebe  of  crepe  lisse  round  the 
opening.  A  bomjuet  composed  of  a  ruse  and  luiguouettc  at  one 
side. 

2.  Gilet  of  gold-coloured  satin  of  the  same  shape  as  the  preceding 
one,  with  puffings  of  gauze  and  insertion  of  pale  blue  and  brown 
embroidery.  The  plastron  is  ornamented  with  puffings  of  pale  blue 
gauze  lace  to  correspond  with  the  insertion  disposetl  in  barrettes. 
Ruche  of  crepe  lisse  round  the  interior. 

3.  “Marion  Delorme’’  collar  of  linen  and  Pompadour  lace. 
Double  ruche  of  fine  linen  round  the  neck.  This  ruche  is  finished 
by  a  cord  of  pink  ribbon  ending  in  a  bow. 

4.  Cuff"  to  correspond  with  No.  3. 

5.  “  Lamballe’’  fichu  of  white  crepe  lisse,  trimmed  all  round  w  ith 
white  lace.  The  ends  of  the  fichu  arc  knotted  loosely  and  finished 
off  with  silk  fringe. 

6.  Open  collar  in  white  lace,  with  band  of  caroubier  ribbon, 
terminating  in  a  bow  with  long  loops. 

7.  Cuff  to  match  No.  6. 

8.  Fichu  composed  of  a  band  of  black  velvet,  embroidered  with 
beads  of  various  colours,  and  (■dginl  with  gold  or  silver  lace. 

9.  Fichu  in  lilac  faille  and  black  lace,  embroidered  with  violet 
silk.  A  bow  of  lilac  ribbon  and  bouquet  of  primroses. 

10.  Sleeve  to  coiTcspond  with  No.  9. 

338. — Detail  of  346. 

339.  — Folio  for  Papers. 

Folio  of  black  morocco,  with  silver  tablet  engraveil  with  mono¬ 
gram.  The  pockets  have  an  embroidery  of  cretonne  on  a  ground  of 
black  satin. 

340.  — Sketching  Tablet. 

Tablet  of  ground  glass  in  frame  of  navy  blue  leather,  embroidered 
with  blue  silk.  The  outlines  are  gone  over  with  gold  cord,  sewn  on 
with  black  silk.  Our  illustration  shows  the  monogram,  which  is 
worked  in  satin  stitch  with  blue  silk  and  gold  thread. 

341. — Bow  FOE  THE  Hair. 

Small  wreath  of  forget-me-nots  and  pale  blue  corded  ribbon  fitted 
with  a  hairpin. 

34*.— Detail  of  339. 

343  and  345. — Irish  Lace  Collar  and  Cuff. 

Deep  collar  and  cuff  of  Irish  crochet.  The  cuff  is  intended  to 
be  worn  over  the  sleeve  of  the  dress. 

344. — New  Pan. 

Fan  of  dove’s  feathers,  with  centre  butterfly  of  bright  green,  brown, 
and  gold  feathers.  Handle  of  ivory. 

346. — Ball  Case. 

Knitted  Work. 

Mi.tcrials  :  Fine  Thread  and  Blue  Silk  Cord. 

Close  a  double  foundation  thread  into  a  circle,  1 8  times  alternately 
knot  on  *  strands  of  thread  and  3  of  blue  silk  cord,  ist  round :  * 
With  6  strands  (the  centre  4  of  sdk  and  the  outer  ones  of  thread), 
I  double  knot  with  the  *nd  and  5th  over  the  3rd  and  4th ;  then 
with  the  1st  and  6th  over  the  *  centre  ones  i  double  knot,  and  then 
1  double  knot  with  the  first  4  strands ;  repeat  from  *.  Then  repeat 
this  round  in  reversed  |>oeition  according  to  illustration,  keeping 
the  4  blue  strands  in  the  centre ;  then  tie  round  the  ends  so  as  to 
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form  a  tusscl,  aud  thread  two  strands  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
work. 

347. — Corner-Pieces  for  Antimacassars. 

Holbein  work. 

To  be  embroidered  in  Java  eanvas  with  coloured  thread. 

348. — Detail  of  365. 

349. — Birdcage. 

Birdeage  with  embroidery.  The  border  round  the  eage  has  a 
design  iinhroidered  on  red  eloth  over  eanvas,  w  ith  two  shades  of 
brown  filoselle,  according  to  illustration.  Tassels,  cords,  aud  balls 
of  red  wool. 

350. — Waste-Paper  Basket. 

Basket  of  black  jjolished  osier,  ornamented  with  gilt  canes.  The 
vaudyked  lambreiiuin  is  of  claret-coloured  satin,  lined  with  stiffened 
muslin,  and  having  round  the  lower  edge  Vandykes  of  white  cloth. 
The  star  patterns  of  white  eloth  are  sewn  on  with  claret-coloured 
silk,  and  worked  with  knotted  stiteh.  Bound  the  ai)pli<iue  design 
is  a  pattern  embroidered  with  white  silk  in  feather  stitch,  chain 
stitch,  and  point  russe.  The  Vandykes  of  white  cloth  are  embroi¬ 
dered  with  claret-coloured  silk  in  satin,  chain,  and  feather  stitch, 
and  with  gold  cord  sewn  on  w  ith  blaek  silk,  aud  with  knotted  and 
Smyrna  stitch  of  claret-coloured  silk.  Bound  the  basket  is  a  box- 
])h'ut<d  ruching  of  claret-coloured  ribbon,  and  on  the  lid  is  a  bow  of 
the  same  colour. 

351. — Book-Marker. 

Satin  and  Overcast  Stitch. 

Ground  of  blue  velvet.  The  eross  is  worked  in  satin  stitch  with 
black  purse  silk,  edged  with  silver  eord.  The  crown  of  rays  is 
enibioidered  in  jioint  rnsse  with  gold  cord.  The  anchor  is  traced 
with  silver  cantille,  atid  the  passion  flowers  with  silver  thread. 
The  marker  is  then  linid  with  white  lutestring,  sewn  on  with 
buttonhole  stitch  of  silver  cord,  and  tinished  off  at  the  lower  edge 
with  a  silver  fringe. 

35*.— Bodice  for  Ladies. 

Crochet  and  Cross  Stitch. 

Sleeve-less  jacket  bodice  of  black  single  Berlin  wool  crocheted  in 
Victoria  stitch.  The  hack  is  first  crocheted ;  it  is  begun  at  the 
lower  edge  and  eontiuued  to  the  waist  in  three  separate  parts ; 
above  the  waist  it  is  eroehetid  all  in  one  piece.  The  centre  part 
has  53  stitehes,  and  the  side-jiieces  46  stitches  each.  The  front 
jiieces  are  begun  from  the  lower  edge  along  60  stitches,  making  9 
buttonholes  on  the  right  side.  Bound  the  neek  crochet  6  pattern 
rows  when  the  separate  parts  have  been  sewn  together,  and  make 
one  buttonhole  on  the  right  side.  Then  crochet  round  the  armholes, 
aud  to  form  the  stripe  on  the  front  of  the  bodice  6  pattern  rows.  A 
vandyked  ])attern  is  then  added  to  the  stripe  and  armholes,  the 
centre  of  the  back  and  all  round  the  bodice,  ist  round:  Double 
crochet.  2ud  round :  (Crochet  always  in  both  parts  of  the  stiteh). 

5  double  drawn  out  twice  as  long  as  usual  in  every  5th  stiteh. 
3rd  round:  With  double  thread  of  white  silk,  i  double  in  each  of 
the  first  3  double  of  ist  round,  i  chain,  5  times  alternately  1  slip 
stitch  in  next  loop,  i  chain ;  repeat  fnnn  *. 

353- — Detail  of  362. 

354. — Hat-Tray. 

Tray  of  carved  stained  wood,  with  embroidered  border  worked 
over  canvas  with  yellow  floss  silk  in  cross  stitch  according  to  illus¬ 
tration. 

3SS. — Cuff  of  Brussels  Lace. 

356. — Design  for  Antimacassar. 

Corner-piece  for  antimacassar,  Holbein  work,  embroidered  on  Java 
canvas  with  coloured  thread. 

357. — Watch-Stand. 

Watch-stand  of  oxidised  silver,  with  folio-shaped  top,  covcrwl  with 
black  satin  and  fitted  with  a  recess  lined  with  velvet  to  hold  the 
watch.  The  satin  is  embroidered  with  the  design  given  in  illus- 
tnition  360  in  satin,  overcast,  and  knotted  stitch.  The  jaip- 
pics  are  worked  with  coral  and  cardinal  purse  silk,  the  small 
flowers  with  silver-grey,  and  the  foliage  with  various  shades  of  green 
aud  brown 

358.— Design  in  Satin  Stitch  for  Cigar-Cases. 

The  pattern  is  worked  on  a  ground  of  grey  corded  silk  with 
coloure'd  purse  silks  in  satin,  overcast,  and  knotted  stitch.  The 
monogram  is  worked  with  black  silk  and  silver  thread. 

359- — Key- Basket. 

Low  open  basket  of  black  polished  cane  studded  with  gold  bead¬ 
ing,  and  lined  with  rose-coloured  cordeil  silk.  Itound  the  upper 
edge  is  a  vaudyked  lambrequin  of  white  cloth  embroidered  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  design  shown  in  illustration  in  satin  stiteh  and  i)oint 
russe.  The  forget-me-nots  are  worked  with  blue  and  gold,  the 
rosebuds  and  foliage  with  jiink  and  olive-green  filoselle.  The 
sewing-on  of  the  lambreiiuin  is  hidden  by  a  box-pleated  ruehing  of 
rose-eoloured  ribbon  sewn  on  with  sm:dl  red  buttons.  Bows  of 
rose-coloured  corded  riblam  on  the  handle. 

360.  — Detail  of  357. 

361.  — Book-Marker. 

Ground  of  grey  cordenl  silk.  The  cross  is  emhi-oidered  with  black 
silk  edged  witli  silver  cantille,  and  the  crown  with  dark  olive-given 
silk.  The  wheatears  and  hemes  are  worked  with  gold  cantille, 
and  the  leaves  with  pale  grey  silk.  The  marker  is  lined  with  grey 
lutc'string  sewn  on  with  grey  purse  silk,  and  finishiHl  ott’ with  gold 
fringe. 

362. — Lace  for  Undeblinen. 

Crochet. 

Along  34  stitches.  1st  row  :  Miss  5,  1  treble,  3  times  alternately 
I  chain,  miss  i,  i  treble,  then  li  chain,  miss  1 3,  i  treble,  4  times 
alternately  i  chain,  miss  i,  i  treble,  and  row:  4  chain,  the  first  3 
to  form  1  treble,  4  treble  with  1  ehain  between  each  in  the  separate 
chain  stitehes,  ii  chain,  1  treble  in  last  of  ii  chain,  4  timers  alter¬ 
nately  I  chain,  i  treble  in  next  chain  stitch.  3rd  row  :  4  chain,  the 
first  3  to  form  i  treble,  4  treble  with  i  chain  between  each  in  the 
separated  chain  stitches,  6  ehain,  i  double  in  centre  of  3  rows  of 
chain  (underneath),  6  ehain,  i  treble  before  next  treble,  4  times 
alternately  i  ehain,  i  treble  in  next  ehain  stitch.  4th  row :  Like 
the  2nd,  but  crochet  13  chain  instead  of  il,  aud  miss  13  instead  of 
II.  5th  to  7th  rows:  Like  the  ist  to  3rd,  but  at  the  end  con¬ 
tinue  for  the  7th  row  7  chain,  1  double  in  vertical  jiart  of  last 
treble  in  5th  row,  3  chain,  1  double  in  centre  of  3  clniin  which 
formed  i  treble  in  4th  n>w.  8th  row :  5  times  alternately  4  chain, 
3  long  treble  drawn  up  together  in  7  ehain,  4  chain,  4  treble  with 
I  chain  between  each  in  next  4  separate  chain  stitches,  1 3  chain, 
miss  13,  i  treble,  4  times  alternately  i  ehain,  i  treble  in  next  ehain 
stitch.  9th  to  nth  row:  Like  ist  to  3rd,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
nth  row  crochet  6  times  alternately  9  chain,  3  long  treble  drawn 
up  together  in  4  chain  of  8th  row,  then  4  chain,  i  treble  in  3  ehain 
which  formed  i  treble  of  ind  row.  12th  row  :  6  double  in  3  chain, 
5  times  I*  double  in  9  chain,  then  7  double  in  7  chain,  4  chain,  4 
treble  with  i  chain  between  each  in  next  4  separate  chain  stitches, 
13  chain,  miss  13,  i  treble,  4  times  alternately  i  chain,  1  treble  in 
separate  chain  stitch ;  repeat  ist  to  12th  row,  but  in  every  repetition 
crochet  instead  of  the  6th  of  the  ist  11  double  of  the  12th  row,  i 
long  treble  in  the  7th  of  the  last  12  double  of  the  izth  row  of  the 
previous  pattern. 

363.  — Crochet  for  Undeblinen. 

1st  round:  •  1*  chain,  close  the  last  8  into  a  circle,  12  double  in 
circle,  i  slip  stitch  in  ist  of  12  double,  7  chain,  5  long  treble  with 
3  chain  between  each  in  the  next  double  stitehes,  7  chain,  i  double 
in  next  stitcb,  twice  alternately  5  chain,  i  double  in  every  second 
stitch,  then  5  chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  last  slip  stitch,  2  double,  i 
treble,  2  long  treble  in  next  7  chain,  3  chain,  2  long  treble,  i  treble, 
i  double  in  same  chain,  4  times  alternately  i  double,  i  treble,  2  long 
treble  with  3  chain  between,  i  treble  in  i  double  in  3  chain,  then 
I  double,  I  treble,  i  long  treble  in  7  ebain,  3  chain,  l  long  treble,  i 
treble,  2  double  in  same  7  chain ;  repeat  from  *,  joining  as  shown 
by  illustration.  2nd  round:  *  i  treble  in  centre  of  5  chain  scallops, 
9  ehain,  i  treble  in  centre  of  13  chain,  9  chain;  repeat  from  *.  3rd 
round:  *  i  long  treble,  i  chain,  miss  i,  i  long  treble,  joining  the 
centre  stiteh  to  centre  of  last  long  treble,  3  chain,  miss  3 ;  repeat 
from  *. 

364.  — Insertion  fob  Underlineb. 

Mignardise  and  Crochet. 

1st  round:  Miss  i  loop,  3  treble;  repeat.  2nd  row:  i  treble 
between  the  2  three  trebles,  3  chain ;  repeat.  Repeat  these  two 
rows  along  the  other  side  of  the  mignardise. 

365.  — Sofa  Cushion. 

Embroidery. 

Square  cushion  covered  with  claret-coloured  satin,  and  quilted 
with  small  buttons  round  the  edge.  In  the  centre  is  embroidered 
a  monogram.  Tlie  blossoms  are  worked  with  filoselle  in  pale  shades 
of  blue,  pink,  and  yellow,  the  stamina  in  yellow  silk,  and  the  foliage 
in  various  shades  of  green.  The  stitehes  ustsl  are  satin,  knotted, 
overcast,  and  feather  stitch.  The  outer  edge  of  the  cushion  has  a 
thick  silk  cord  and  tassels,  and  round  the  cmbinidery  is  a  ruching 
of  claret-coloured  satin. 

366.  — New  Cravat. 

This  cravat  is  made  of  cream-colouretl  silk,  embroidered  in 
diflFerent  coloured  silks,  for  which  designs  are  given  in  illustnitions 
367  aud  368. 
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THE  ‘‘ SHOP-WIHDOWS.*’ 


Madahe  de  Toub  undertakes  to  execute  orders  for  any  article  mentioned  in  these  or  former  Notes  for  those 
subscribers  who  live  in  the  country  or  abroad,  and  who  have  little  opportunity  of  procuring,  or  even  hearing  of,  the 
numerous  novelties  to  which  each  week  adds  a  reinforcement.  Madame  de  Tour  answers  all  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
various  articles  she  mentions,  and  is  always  glad  to  share  with  her  readers  the  benefit  of  the  experience  she  inevitably 
gains  in  her  constant  search  aJtcr  what  is  new,  useful,  or  otherwise  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation.  It  is  not  possible 
in  every  case  to  execute  commissions  by  return  of  post,  as  the  various  articles  have  to  be  procured  from  different  establish¬ 
ments,  and  have  in  some  cases  to  be  made  to  order.  Every  possible  despatch  is  used,  however,  and  the  letters  are  answered 
in  n^ular  rotation.  The  directions  sent  with  commission  should  be  as  precise  as  possible,  and  each  order  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  remittance.  Post-office  orders  may  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  all  letters  should  be 
addressed  to  Madame  de  Tour,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 


ft  RECIAN  history  reports  there  was  a  man 
once  named  Diogenes,  who  desired  nothing 
f  of  Alexander  the  Great  but  that  he  would 
F  stand  out  of  his  light.  How  fortunate  for 
*  Madame  de  Tour  that  the  Diogenes  class 
do  not  make  up  the  staple  of  the  world,  and 
that  a  female  Diogenes  is,  shall  I  say,  altogether 
^  ^  unknown  or  only  appears  once  in  a  century !  It 
therebe  one  such  scantily-desiring  personagein 
this  century,  I  can  tell  her  that  these  pages  are 
'-I  not  meant  for  her,  but  for  the  anti-Diogenes 
set  who  have  many  wants,  many  wishes,  and 
so  much  genuine  insight  as  to  know  Madame  de 
Tour  is  capable  of  supplying  them  all.  After  consulting 
with  her  gay  and  bright  friends  the  “  Shop-Windows,” 
I  fear  the  Paris  Exhibition  may  divert  some  from  gazing 
at  our  shop- windows,  but  I  appeal  to  a  patriotic  remnant 
to  support  mein  myramblesby  Regentand  Oxford  streets. 

First  of  all  I  see  some  pretty  specimens  of  jewellery. 
To  observe  the  quantity  of  silver  ornaments  one  would 
think  that  human  beings,  despairing  of  the  golden  age, 
had  inaugurated  a  silver  one  as  the  next  best  thing, 
choosing,  like  all  wise  folk,  the  second  best  when  unable 
to  get  the  first.  Of  this  silver  world  I  would  select 
specimens  for  my  readers.  In  it  there  are  very  hand¬ 
some  filigree  sets  in  various  new  patterns  for  3  s.  6d. 
each ;  necklets,  dog-collar  shape,  of  silver  daisies,  2s. 
each  ;  a  filigree  silver  brooch,  bee-shaped,  2s.  Why 
are  bees  to  be  always  thus  honoured  as  the  favourites  of 
jewellers  ?  One  never  hears  of  a  wasp  necklace  or  a 
wasp  brooch — never  of  anything  in  the  wasp  or  hornet 
line.  Why  not  at  all  events  present  wasp  ornaments  to 
friends  of  a — well,  doubtful  temper — “  a  little  short,” 
as  they  say — ^if  only  as  a  hint  ?  To  return  to  my  silver 
list.  A  silver  brooch,  bird-shaped,  is.  6d. ;  silver 
cockleshell  earrings,  ^s.  a  silver  brooch  in  the  shape 
of  a  boat,  2s. ;  a  silver  brooch,  small  plate  of  the  willow 
pattern,  5s.  6d. ;  the  same  with  earrings  to  match,  los. 
A  crocodile  skin  belt  with  silver  mountings,  l6s.  As 
St.  Anthony  preached  to  the  fishes,  I  think  the  Egyptian 
Khedive  must  of  late  have  been  sermonising  the  croco¬ 
diles,  explaining  to  them  what  loves  of  things  they  look 
when  they  appear  in  the  shape  of  some  pretty  ornament 
— a  Paris  pocket-book,  for  instance,  for  Is.,  or  the  belt 
in  question,  and  how  horrible  in  their  own  shape  ;  and 
has  actually  persuaded  these  amiable  creatures  to  skin 
themselves  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race  ;  nothing 
else  can  account  for  the  plethora  of  crocodile’s  skin  in 


the  market.  The  last  silver  ornament  I  shall  mention 
is  a  silver  gauntlet,  price  9s.  Query,  what  is  its  use  ? 
Is  it  to  be  Rung  down  as  a  challenge,  like  the  steel 
gauntlets  of  olden  time  ?  To  challenge  whom  ?  Will 
a  Philo-Turk  lady  challenge  a  Philo-Russe?  I  wish 
they  would,  and  end  the  quarrel  by  a  mere  “  war  of 
words."  But  Madame  de  Tour’s  province  is  not  politics, 
so  let  her  keep  to  her  own  line. 

To  housekeepers  she  would  recommend  the  7nenu 
pillar-box,  a  new  variety  from  the  many  devices  which 
have  been  seen  for  the  last  few  years.  I  wonder  if  any 
one  does  ever  make  use  of  a  menu  at  a  dinner  party  ? 
How  is  it  possible  to  interest  your  neighbours  unless  by 
talk  about  the  war,  or  the  last  new  novel,  or  the  latest 
bit  of  scandal  ? — to  spell  out  with  pain  and  difficulty 
''confitures"  of  this  and  "  garnies"  of  that,  and  then  not 
to  have  the  faintest  notion  of  what  it  all  means  after¬ 
wards  ?  But  as  menus  are  the  fashion,  it  is  as  well  to 
mention  the  newest. 

I  have  seen  some  pretty  things  as  trifling  presents  for 
children — a  fawn’s  foot,  forming  needle-case,  is.  6d. ; 
one  in  the  shape  of  a  top-boot,  is. ;  very  pretty  rulers 
in  black  wood,  with  hand-painted  flowers.  In  this 
same  style  are  also  tubs  for  pins,  is.  6d. ;  napkin-rings, 
Is. ;  match-cases,  is.  6d. ;  and  needle-boxes,  2s.  You 
might  win  a  child’s  heart  by  the  present  of  a  pencil- 
sharpener  for  lead  pencil,  in  the  shape  of  a  tiny 
plane,  price  6d.  Is  there  anything  a  child  delights  in 
more  than  sharpening  a  pencil  ?  though  if  it  should  be 
a  slate  pencil  it  is  apt  at  the  same  time  to  sharpen  its 
elders’  temper  by  the  noise  and  by  the  fear  of  its  cutting 
itself  by  the  use  of  a  knife.  However,  a  new  sharpener 
for  slate  pencils  can  now  be  had  for  2d.  each. 

Two  useful  things,  worth  mentioning,  are  nickel 
silver  glove-stretchers,  warranted  not  to  tarnish,  price 
2s.  6d.,  post  free  2s.  8d.  -,  and  “  Renovo"  for  cleaning 
gloves  without  smell.  Sample  packet  sufficient  to  clean 
a  pair  of  gloves.  Is.;  packets,  with  directions  for  use, 
sufficient  to  clean  fifty  pairs.  Is.  6d.;  to  clean  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  2s.,  2d.  extra  for  postage.  Toothpicks  are 
going  out  of  fashion,  but  many  gentlemen  still  like  to 
use  them.  A  toothpick  of  ivory,  in  case  the  shape  of  a 
tiny  fawn’s  foot,  can  be  had  for  is.  6d.  I  have  seen 
some  very  pretty  work-baskets  in  the  shape  of  a  fish, 
price  4s.  6d.  and  5s.  6d.  each  ;  also  real  shell  purses, 
lined  with  coloured  silk,  price  2s.  A  very  pretty  gold 
pencilcase,  to  hang  on  a  chain,  in  the  form  of  an  acorn, 
price  6s.  A  silver-plated  toast-rack  and  butter-dish 
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combined,  price  27s.  6d.,  would  be  a  pretty  and  useful 
present  for  a  young  couple  about  to  commence  house¬ 
keeping.  The  8l-ton  gold  peccilcase  is  a  new  shape  to 
hang  to  the  watch-chain,  price  7s. ;  watchkey  of  the 
same  pattern,  price  5s.  6d.  Very  handsome  crystal 
cross,  looking  like  diamonds,  12s.  6d. ;  pretty  earrings, 
like  shell  of  different  colours,  pale  blue,  green,  &c., 
with  pearl,  5s.  a  pair. 


Now  with  some  beautiful  table-covers,  of  cloth 
embroidered  with  gold,  from  15s.  to  25s.,  I  must  wind 
up  my  list  of  what  I  have  to  tell  about  the  shop- 
windows,  so  farewell  to  my  anti-Diogenists,  and  may 
they  soon  have  a  pleasant  summer  outing,  with  plenty 
of  friends,  plenty  of  money,  plenty  of  fun,  and  abund¬ 
ance  of  fine  weather ! 

Louise  de  Tour. 


WOMAN’S  WORLD  OF  TH0U6HT. 


XVIII. — LITTLE 

CONTEMPORARY  has  noticed  that  in 
the  last  week  of  April  the  number  of 
marriages  celebrated  was  much  more  than 
the  average  in  the  same  period  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  The  reason  given  is 
that  the  week  intervened  between  the  end  of 
Lent  and  the  beginning  of  May,  which  is  not 
approved  of  as  a  “  marrying  month.”  It  is  well 
known  that  many  persons,  from  religious  mo¬ 
tives,  object  to  celebrating  marriage  festivities 
in  Lent  •,  but  why  May,  the  month  of  the  poets, 
as  it  has  been  styled,  should  not  be  an  appro¬ 
priate  time  for  interchanging  matrimonial  vows  is  not, 
at  first  sight,  very  clear.  It  appears,  however,  that 
there  is  a  widespread  notion  that  May  marriages  are 
“  unlucky,”  and  as  that  idea  is  one  of  a  class  which 
certainly,  if  not  very  creditably,  influences  a  large 
number  of  persons,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  devote  a 
page  of  our  Magazine  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  these 
“  little  superstitions,’’  which  are  so  inconsistent  with 
rational  faith  and  trust  in  a  providential  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world,  which  few  of  us  would  like  to 
be  suspected  of  being  capable  of  repudiating,  and 
which  most  certainly  scarcely  any  of  the  thousands  who 
are  habitually  influenced  by  the  irrational  beliefs  we 
have  mentioned  would  venture  to  repudiate  in  any  set 
form  of  words. 

What  is  meant  by  any  act  or  circumstance  being 
unlucky  ?  The  only  meaning  must  be  that  some  ill 
consequences  inevitably  follow,  not  as  any  result  of  the 
nature  of  the  act  itself,  but  by  some  unaccountable  law, 
which  is  certainly  not  providential  and  certainly  not 
just.  Yet  who  would  dare  to  deny  that  the  qualities 
of  providence  and  justice  are  attributes  of  the  Power 
that  rules  the  world.  Why  a  marriage  between  suit¬ 
able  and  loving  people,  sanctioned  by  religion,  in 
accordance,  as  we  believe,  with  a  Divine  law,  should 
have  promise  of  blessing  if  celebrated  in  the  last  week 
of  April,  but  will  be  almost  sure  to  produce  disastrous 
results  if  postponed  till  the  first  week  in  May,  is  a 
question  a  reply  to  which,  expressing  the  prevalent 
superstition  on  the  subject,  might  make  a  rational 
believer  wonder  whether  he  was  really  living  in  a 
Christian  community,  with  faith  in  Providence,  or  in 
some  society  which  believed  only  in  the  existence  of 
malevolent  influences  let  loose  to  act  their  will  at  certain 


SUPERSTITIONS. 

periods  of  the  year.  We  know  there  are  many  women 
who  will  be  ready  to  say,  “  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  why 
it  should  be  so,  but  I  know  it  is,  and  I  wouldn’t  have 
been  married  in  May  on  any  consideration.”  If  ques¬ 
tioned  a  little  more  closely,  the  answer  might  be,  “  I 
don’t  know  anybody  myself  who  was  married  in  May, 
and  was  unhappy  ever  after,  but  I’m  quite  sure  that 
there  must  be  a  great  number,  because  people  who  are 
married  in  that  month  are  always  unlucky.”  The 
authority  for  the  belief  would  probably  prove  to  be  the 
dictum  of  some  old  lady,  who,  possessed,  no  doubt,  of 
many  virtues  and  unlimited  kindness  of  heart,  is  not  a 
very  great  authority  on  matters  where  extent  of  know¬ 
ledge  or  clearness  of  perception  is  required.  It  would 
be  just  as  absurd  to  say  that  no  May  marriage  turns  out 
badly  as  that  there  is  an  inherent  ill-luck  in  such  unions, 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  many  marriages  con¬ 
tracted  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  do  lead  to  unhappiness, 
and  no  doubt  instances  enough  could  be  adduced  of 
couples  who  were  wedded  in  May  and  whose  after-life 
was  clouded.  But  precisely  the  same  might  be  said  of  June 
or  September  marriages,  and  the  error  of  reasoning 
consists  in  selecting  a  few  instances  as  establishing  a 
general  rule,  and  forgetting  every  instance  that  tells 
the  other  way.  If  any  of  our  readers  is  solemnly 
assured  that  May  marriages  are  unlucky,  we  advise  her 
to  take  a  little  trouble  to  test  the  truth  of  the  supposi¬ 
tion  by  ascertaining  the  date  of  the  weddings  of  her 
friends  and  acquaintances.  May  is  one  month  out  of 
twelve,  and  therefore  may,  no  doubt,  be  fairly  accredited 
with  one-twelfth  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  whole  year ; 
but  beyond  that  there  is  not  the  remotest  reason  to 
charge  it  with  being  unpropitious  to  matrimony  or  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Absurdities  constantly  repeated  become  so  famlliir 
that,  we  fail  to  notice  they  are  absurdities,  acquiring  a 
flavour  of  age,  and  becoming  in  some  eyes  venerable  ; 
but  how  repugnant  to  right  reason — how  ludicrous 
even — would  they  appear  if  introduced  as  novelties ! 
Suppose  that  in  a  community  of  Christian  people,  trained 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  Providence  about  their  bed  and 
board,  that  every  hair  of  their  heads  is  numbered,  that 
a  Father’s  care  for  His  children  is  unceasing.  His  love 
unfailing.  His  power  omnipotent,  that  He  never  slumbers 
nor  sleeps,  that  dear  to  Him  are  those  who  love  and 
trust — suppose,  we  say,  that  in  such  a  commuiiity 
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somebody  dared  to  announce  the  doctrine  that  the  om¬ 
nipotence,  the  pervading  love  and  care,  would  be  de¬ 
prived  of  its  power,  comprehensiveness,  and  tenderness 
if  thirteen  people,  instead  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  sat 
down  together  to  dinner,  and  that  they  would  be 
abandoned  to  a  kind  of  demoniacal  influence  known  as 
ill-luck.  How  the  teacher  of  such  a  theory  would  be 
contemptuously  laughed  at  as  a  simpleton,  or  mourned 
over  as  a  deluded  heretic  !  Yet  it  is  a  melancholy  fact 
that  with  a  very  large  number  of  persons — a  much 
larger  number,  indeed,  than  might  be  supposed — such 
a  pitiful  doctrine  is  held  an  article  of  faith,  and  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  with  a  far  more  implicit  obedience  than  miny 
vital  points  of  doctrine,  very  audibly  assented  to,  but 
very  weakly  put  into  practice. 

There  are  some  persons  who,  aware  that  they  ought 
to  know  better,  have  a  shy  consciousness  that  they  are 
committing  an  absurdity,  almost  even  a  sin,  in  conform¬ 
ing  to  these  petty  superstitions,  and  yet  do  conform  to 
them,  following  the  example  of  other  people.  “  They 
don’t  know,  they  are  sure ;  perhaps  it  is  silly,  but  Mrs. 
So-and-so  wouldn’t  do  it  on  any  account,  and  she  is  an 
excellent  person.”  So  they  fall  into  the  rank  and  file  of 
practical  unbelievers  and  detractors  of  Providence,  and 
avoid  beginning  any  work  of  importance  on  a  Friday 
because  it  would  be  “  unlucky,”  are  uncomfortable  if 
they  see  the  new  moon  through  glass,  meet  a  squinting 
person,  walk  under  a  ladder,  ride  behind  a  white  horse, 
spill  salt,  or  experience  half-a-dozen  other  contingencies 
very  likely  to  occur.  Obviously  any  such  incident  may 
be  followed  by  some  disaster,  because  misfortunes  are 
of  common  occurrence  ;  but  to  believe  that  there  is  any 
connection  of  the  nature  of  cause  and  effect  is  to  forget 
a  great  amount  of  teaching  which  few  would  like  to  say 
they  had  not  received,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
they  would  admit  ought  to  be  followed  in  their  daily 
lives. 

The  fact  is  that  our  purer  faith — our  City  Beautiful — 
has  been  built  up  among  the  ruins  of  older  beliefs,  the 
accumulations  of  ignorance,  and  that  in  the  new  edifice 
some  of  the  old  materials  have  been  unintentionally 
worked  up.  Fragments  of  astrology,  beliefs  in  evil 
influences  and  witchcraft,  of  the  dismal  creeds  which 
poor  humanity  invented  through  knowing  little  of  a 
beneficent  and  governing  Providence,  are  imbedded  in 
the  fabric  of  our  more  enlightened  moral  life,  and  weak 
minds  cling  to  them  as  something  veritable  and  precious. 
We  have  read  that  in  the  Slave  States  of  America 
negroes  who  had  been  stolen  from  their  native  Africa 
adopted,  apparently  from  conviction,  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  connected  themselves  with  churches, 
living  correct  lives,  and  devoutly  assenting  to  what 
they  heard  preached,  praying  with  fervour,  and  being 
eminently  devout  at  class  meetings,  yet,  when  be¬ 
wildered  with  grief  and  stricken  with  trouble,  have 


been  known  to  resort  in  private  to  some  imitation  of 
the  worship  they  witnessed  in  their  youth,  and  per¬ 
form  secret  rites  to  propitiate  some  ugly  “  fetish.”  That 
was  very  sad  and  inconsistent ;  but  what  if  some  acute 
observer  should  discover  a  “fetish”  nearer  home,  and 
assert  that  educated  and  religiously-trained  persons  here, 
members  of  churches,  and  professing  to  be  rationally 
and  morally  enlightened,  believe  in  their  inmost  hearts 
that  on  one  day  of  the  week,  or  in  one  month  of  the 
year,  governing  Providence  loses  its  power,  and  forgets 
its  love,  and  that  although  where  “  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  there  will  I  be  in  the  midst  of  you,” 
the  promise  has  no  relation  to  a  gathering  of  thirteen  ? 

If  such  superstitions  were  the  result  only  of  deficiency 
of  intellectual  cultivation  we  might  feel  tolerably  sure 
that  proper  education  would  eradicate  them.  We 
may  smile  at  the  ignorance  of  the  nurse  who  anticipates 
the  most  terrible  consequences  from  the  infant  being 
weighed,  who  will  stand  with  it  on  a  chair  before  taking 
it  for  the  first  time  downstairs,  because  it  is  “  so  un¬ 
lucky  to  go  down  before  it  goes  up,”  and  a  dozen  other 
similar  peculiarities  of  the  genus  “  monthly  but  these 
ignorant  women  are  not  likely  to  become  more  sensible 
in  such  matters  if  they  see  that  other  beliefs  of  a  cognate 
kind  are  entertained  by  their  educated  mistresses,  who 
have  been  carefully  and  expensively  taught,  who  are 
highly  accomplished,  and  whose  minds  are  presumably 
cultured. 

The  extent  to  which  these  “  little  superstitions” 
influence  social  life  is,  perhaps,  little  suspected,  but  it  is 
very  considerable.  The  sudden  actions  of  domestic 
servants  often  appear  quite  inexplicable,  if  we  test  them 
by  any  rational  principles.  But  when  it  is  known  that 
the  sale  of  pernicious  cheap  literature,  in  the  form 
of  “  Dream-books”  and  “  Oracles,”  is  continuously  large, 
and  any  examination  of  the  trash  so  vended  is  made,  an 
explanation  is  offered.  It  is  “  unlucky”  to  do  many 
things — to  dream  of  certain  matters,  to  stay  in  a  house 
where  particular  circumstances  have  occurred,  to  meet 
a  dark  man  or  a  dark  woman  at  the  wrong  times,  or 
a  person  who  squints,  to  break  any  articles  (decidedly 
unlucky  for  the  owner  of  the  property  who  may  have 
to  pay  for  others)  on  certain  days,  and  to  do  or  suffer 
many  other  things  which  are  duly  set  out  in  pages  of 
the  precious  “  handbooks”  we  have  noticed.  Situations 
are  suddenly  thrown  up,  orders  are  disobeyed,  and 
many  other  inconveniences  result  from  the  poverty  of 
mind  which  trusts  to  such  oracles. 

We  earnestly  ask  our  lady  friends  to  re-consider  such 
matters  as  those  we  have  referred  to.  It  is  well  to  re¬ 
consider  many  theories  which  from  carelessness  or  weak¬ 
ness  we  may  have  accepted  and  acted  on,  and  among 
them  the  “  little  superstitions”  which  are  so  inconsistent 
with  true  religious  belief  and  trust. 

The  Editor. 
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T  used  to  be  confidently  asserted,  not  so 
very  many  years  ago,  that  London  was  in¬ 
capable  of  supporting  two  operatic  ven- 
tures,  that  one  manager  had  on  his  books 
every  possible  subscriber,  and  that  any  one 
who  attempted  to  rival  him  would  have  to 
depend  upon  the  irregular  support  of  the  casual 
‘ti  public,  and  would  not  find  this  support  suffi- 
cient  to  keep  him  afloat.  Those  were  the 
1/1.  days  of  the  Gye  and  Mapleson  coalition,  but 
they  did  not  last  long.  There  was  soon  a 
X  rival  in  the  field,  and  very  shortly  after  the 
coalition  was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Mapleson 
began  business  again  on  his  own  account.  He  has  had 
to  struggle  against  many  difficulties,  disappointments, 
and  disasters,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  lamented 
death  of  Mdlle.  Titiens,  whose  place  it  will  indeed  be 
hard  to  fill ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  his  courage 
and  perseverance  have  been  rewarded,  and  that  his 
present  season  promises  to  be  fully  as  successful  as  any 
that  have  preceded  it.  He  has  been  especially  fortu¬ 
nate  in  retaining  the  services  of  the  artistes  who 
stood  him  in  such  good  stead  last  season,  such  as 
Madame  Gerster,  to  say  nothing  of  such  established 
favourites  as  Mdlle.  Marimon,  and  in  addition  to 
these  he  has  gained  some  very  valuable  recruits.  Of 
these  Mdlle.  Minnie  Hauk  claims  our  first  attention 
partly  on  account  of  the  marked  success  she  has 
achieved,  and  partly  also  because  she  has  come  back 
to  fulfil  the  excellent  promise  which  she  gave  some 
ten  years  ago.  Then  she  was  little  more  than  a  child, 
and  though  every  one  recognised  the  beauty  of  her 
voice,  it  was  felt  that  her  appearance  was  somewhat 
premature,  and  that  age  and  experience  were  wanting 
both  in  singing  and  acting  to  enable  her  to  take  a 
leading  position  on  the  lyric  stage.  She  comes  back 
to  us,  after  a  series  of  Continental  triumphs,  with  her 
voice  strengthened  by  years  and  her  style  and  method 
matured  by  experience,  and  though  it  is  not  possible 
to  speak  of  her  performance  in  terms  of  unqualified 
praise,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  is  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  Mr.  Mapleson’s  company.  She 
has  a  fine  powerful  soprano  voice  of  good  compass  and 
quality  and  sings  admirably  in  tune,  but  her  singing  of 
scale  passages  is  by  no  means  faultless,  and  her  shake 
is  defective.  As  an  actress  she  possesses  considerable 
power,  erring  rather  on  the  side  of  excess  than  of  defect, 
notably  in  the  Traviata,  in  which  she  made  her  first 
appearance  this  season,  where  she  decidedly  over¬ 
acted  a  part  which,  to  be  acceptable,  should  be  played 
with  singular  delicacy  and  refinement.  Another  of 
Mr.  Mapleson’s  new  sopranos  is  Mdlle.  Wilde,  who 
essayed  with  tolerable  success  the  great  part  of  Valen¬ 
tino  in  the  Huguenots.  On  her  abilities  at  present  we 
prefer  not  to  give  a  decided  opinion,  as  she  was  so 
obviously  nervous  and  not  singing  at  hei  best.  But 
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we  must  award  a  special  word  of  praise  to  Mr.  Maple¬ 
son’s  two  new  contraltos,  Mdlle.  Tremelli,  who  has 
won  a  high  reputation  at  Vienna  as  Fralilein  Tremel, 
and  Miss  Cummings,  who  has  already  achieved  success 
in  our  concert-rooms. 

At  Covent  Garden  things  appear  to  be  going  smoothly 
enough,  the  chief  events  of  the  season  up  to  the  present 
having  been  the  revival  of  Verdi’s  Ernani,  by  many 
considered  the  best  of  his  works,  with  Mdlle.  Thalberg 
in  the  part  of  Elvira,  which  was  in  many  respects  a 
satisfactory  performance,  though  in  no  sense  a  striking 
one  ;  and  the  return  of  Madame  Patti,  who  made  her 
first  appearance  as  Caterina  in  the  Etoile  du  Nord,  a 
part  which  she  has  most  distinctly  made  her  own,  and 
which  she  performed  in  her  usual  unapproachable 
style.  She  was  ably  supported  by  M.  Maurel,  who 
is,  after  M.  Faure,  no  doubt  the  best  Pietro  to  be 
found. 

Of  the  concerts  which  have  been  given  since  our  last 
notice  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  anything  like  an 
adequate  account.  Even  the  barest  summary  of  the 
programmes  would  more  than  fill  the  space  at  our 
disposal,  so  we  must  just  pick  one  or  two  items  out  of 
the  mass  here  and  there  at  random.  The  twenty- 
second  series  of  the  Saturday  concerts  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  came  to  a  conclusion  on  the  l8th,  the  final 
concert  being,  as  usual,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Manns. 
At  the  first  concert  of  this  month  the  greater  part  of 
the  programme  was  taken  up  by  the  charming  overture 
and  characteristic  incidental  music  written  by  Mendel¬ 
sohn  to  illustrate  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  The 
performance  was  an  exceedingly  fine  one,  and,  as  far 
as  the  orchestra  was  concerned,  absolutely  faultless. 
The  only  other  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  perform¬ 
ance  by  Madame  Arabella  Goddard  of  Sterndale 
Bennett’s  pianoforte  concerto  No.  3*  A  remarkable 
feature  of  the  subsequent  concert  was  a  selection  from 
the  Roide  Lahore  and  Les  Erinnyes  of  Massenet,  a  French 
composer  with  whom  at  present  the  English  public  are 
byno  means  familiar,  but  who,  though  young,  has  already 
won  a  high  reputation  in  his  own  country.  There  is  a 
remarkable  originality  and  freshness  about  his  music, 
and  his  orchestration  is  something  quite  out  of  the 
common. 

The  Bach  Choir  had  a  miscellaneous  programme  for 
their  third  concert,  which  included  Mendelssohn’s 
Walpurgis  Night,  Bach’s  Magnificat,  and  some  specimens 
of  anthems  and  madrigals  of  the  best  period,  all  of  them 
very  finely  executed.  At  the  fourth  concert  Bach’s 
Mass  in  B  minor,  the  work  which  first  called  this  latest 
addition  to  our  metropolitan  choral  societies,  was 
given. 

Our  list  of  solo  instrumentalists  has  received  some 
noticeable  additions.  M.  Plante,  a  Parisian  pianist, 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  fifth  Philharmonic 
concert,  and  his  high  French  reputation  was  at  once 
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endorsed  by  the  audience  ;  and  at  the  Musical  Union 
we  have  a  new  Belgian  violinist,  M.  Marsick,  a  decided 
success,  and  a  new  pianist,  M.  de  Beriot,  a  son  of  the 
great  Malibran,  a  qualified  one. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  life  and  bustle  at  the  theatres 
just  now.  Fortunately  for  the  theatrical  managers,  the 
weather  has  been  mild  enough  to  tempt  people  out  of 
doors  at  night,  but  not  so  warm  as  to  make  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  a  theatre  simply  unendurable.  The  Hay- 
market  has  produced  an  adaptation  or  alteration  of 
Mr.  Byron’s  well-known  Prompter's  Box  under  the  title 
of  The  Crushed  Tragedian,  and  Mr.  Sothern  has  come 
back  from  America  to  take  the  part  of  Fitzaltamont, 
which  the  author  acted  so  capitally  when  the  original 
play  was  first  brought  out.  Of  course  Mr.  Sothern’s 
performance  of  the  part  is  particularly  comic.  From 
the  first  moment  he  comes  on  the  stage  there  is  a  roar 
of  laughter,  but  it  too  soon  becomes  evident  that  the 
sole  object  of  the  play  is  to  show  off  Mr.  Sothern’s 
power  of  being  funny.  There  is  emphatically  too  much 
of  what  is  up  to  a  certain  point  a  very  good  thing,  and 
though  an  audience  likes  to  have  a  hearty  laugh,  it 
does  not  care  to  have  all  the  interest  of  a  very  good 
play  crushed  out,  and  some  really  effective  situations 
marred,  by  the  persistently  obtrusive  jokes  and  business 
of  a  “  funny  man,”  even  though  he  may  be  very  clever 
in  his  line.  The  play  is  well  cast,  and,  apart  from  Mr. 


Sothern,  evenly  acted,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  every 
one’s  sake,  and  especially  for  his  own,  that  Mr.  Sothern 
will  consent  to  restrain  his  exuberance  and  reduce  the 
character  of  Fitzaltamont  to  something  like  fair  pro¬ 
portions. 

At  the  Adelphi  we  have  a  remarkably  good  version 
of  the  French  Cause  Celehre  under  the  title  of  Proof. 
Seldom  have  we  seen  a  play  so  well  constructed  or 
containing  such  effective  and  striking  situations.  In 
other  hands  it  might  have  been  a  brilliant  success  ;  but 
Mr.  Bandmann,  who  takes  the  principal  character, 
succeeds  in  spoiling  it  and  the  play  by  his  persistent 
mannerism  and  “  staginess.”  Mr.  Arthur  Stirling, 
whom  we  are  glad  to  see  back  again,  has  a  slight  part 
which  he  makes  the  most  of,  acting  it  with  all  his  old 
intelligence  and  force  ;  and  Mr.  Emery  does  all  that 
can  be  done  with  another  small  part,  that  of  a  bluff 
old  soldier.  With  a  really  good  Pierre  Lorance,  Proof 
might  have  a  triumphant  run. 

A  bright  little  piece  has  been  brought  out  at  the 
Strand,  which  every  one  should  see.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Burnand,  and  is  one  of  the  best  things  he 
has  done.  It  is  entitled  Our  Club,  and  the  cast  includes 
all  the  well-known  members  of  the  Strand  company. 
The  burlesque  of  Diplomacy  which  follows  it  is  beyond 
all  question  the  very  best  burlesque  that  has  been  seen 
for  years. 


THE  SWEETER  MUSIC. 


BROOKLET,  playful  flowing 
Adown  the  rocky  steep. 

Where  ferns  are  greenest  growing, 
And  forest  shades  are  deep. 
Makes  music  wild  and  sweet. 
Among  the  trees’  rough  feet. 


Yet,  not  the  brooklet,  going 
Its  winding,  wandering  way  ; 
Nor  breath  of  breezes,  blowing 
Amid  the  leaves  at  play. 

Nor  birds  on  pinions  fleet. 
Produce  the  tones  most  sweet. 


The  forest  warblers,  singing 
With  many  a  happy  trill. 

Their  gay  notes  outward  flinging 
As  careless  as  the  rill. 
Through  all  the  summer  heat 
Make  music,  gay  and  sweet. 


A  baby’s  laughter  ringing, 

A  sound  of  pattering  feet. 
The  lips  of  childhood  singing. 
Make  music  far  more  sweet 
Than  brook,  or  breeze,  or  bird. 
That  mortal  ever  heard. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER 
PAITERN. 

We  give  this  month  an  excellent  pattern  of  a  petticoat 
bodice,  from  a  new  model  fresh  from  Paris. 

Fig.  I.  Front. 

Fig.  2.  Sidepiece. 

Fig.  3.  Back. 

Oar  diagram  shows  the  relative  positions  of  the  various 
portions. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

AlIi  Letters,  qaestions,  and  commimications  of  all  kinds— excepting 
those  relating  to  the  pnblishing  department — to  be  addressed  to 
Humming-Bird,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Warwick  House, 
Salisbury-square,  Fleet-street. 

To  Correspondents. — Ail  letters  requiring  an  answer  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  number  must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month.  Letters 
cannot  be  answered  by  post. 


Our  Double  Acrostic. 

Our  fourth  series  of  Double  Acrostics  begins  in  the  present  number, 
in  which  also  we  announce  the  result  of  the  competition  for  the  prize 
offered  to  the  most  successful  guesser  of  those  forming  the  third 
series. 

Answers  must  be  received  by  the  tenth  day  of  each  month.  The 
solution  of  the  Acrostic  that  appears  in  this  number  will  appear  in 
July,  together  with  the  names  of  those  who  have  succeeded  in 
guessing  all  the  lights. 

A  guinea  book  will  be  presented  to  the  lady  who  shall  guess  accu¬ 
rately  the  greatest  number  of  lights  in  our  present  series.  A  half- 
guinea  book  is  offered  to  the  lady  who  is  next  best.  Both  books  to  be 
chosen  from  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co. 

SOLUTION  OF  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XVIII. 

1.  Drealt.* 

2.  OrianA.f 

3.  MuG.J 

4.  EIiA.§ 

5-  Suez. II 

6.  Trebelli-Bettinl. 

7.  IllusioN.H 

8.  CakE.** 

•  Darkness.— Byron. 

t  Tennyson’s  ballad  of  “  Oriana.” 

I  Virgil  Travestie  by  Cotton. 

§  Written  by  Laudor  of  Charles  Lamb. 

I  The  French  engineer  is  M.  dc  Lesseps. 

•!  By  an  error  this  word  was  not  omitted  in  the  quotation,  which 
is  from  Thomas  Moore’s'Jfitsica?  Sacred  Songs. 

**  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

No  correct  solutions  have  been  received.  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem 
was  wrong  in  light  2,  and  C.  W.  in  light  4. 

A.  H.  having  been  most  successful  with  this  series  of  Acrostics 
takes  the  prize,  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  post 
free  for  twelve  months  from  the  present  date.  In  accordance  with 
our  rule,  we  publish  here  the  successful  competitor’s  name  and 
address : — 

Mrs.  Hannatii, 

Burbage, 

Wilts. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XIX. 

The  pleasant  time  is  now  at  hand 

When  brightness  reigns  throughout  the  land. 


1.  “  Spake  full  well  in  language  quaint  and  olden 
One  who  dwelleth  by  the  castled  Rhine, 

When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden, 
- that  in  earth’s  firmament  do  shine.” 

2.  Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter; 

^Vhat’s  to  come  is  still - .” 


3.  The  second  name  of  a  celebrated  and  powerful  fairy. 

4.  “  Maidens,  like - ,  are  ever  caught  by  glare. 

And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  seraphs  might  despair.” 

5.  ”  True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance, 

As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance ; 

’  Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence. 

The  sound  must  seem  an - to  the  sense.” 


6.  “  I’d  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon 
Than  such  a - .” 


Allegra. 


Dress. 

An  Old  Subscriuer  writes — “  Will  Humming-Bird  kindly  answer 
a  few  questions  in  next  month’s  Magazine?  Are  moire  antiques 
worn,  and  if  so  how  could  I  re-make  one  ?  It  has  a  long  full  skirt, 
jacket  bodice  and  pannier  tunic  (very  old-fashioned).  Would  a  long 
gored  skirt  and  plain  jacket  bodice  without  trimming  be  nice  ?  I  have 
also  an  Irish  poplin  made  three  years  ago,  little  worn  on  account  of 
mourning,  of  two  shades  of  French  grey;  under- skirt  of  light  shade, 
with  one  light  and  one  dark  flounce.  Tunic  much  shorter  than  is  now 
worn,  of  dark  shade,  bodice  dark,  with  trimming  and  sleeves  of  light. 

I  am  afraid  it  will  look  very  old-fashioned,  as  the  waists  are  now  made 
much  longer.  What  can  I  do  with  it  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  much 
expense.  An  answer  in  the  June  number  will  greatly  oblige.”  [It  is 
said  that  moires  are  coming  into  fashion  again.  Plain  skirts  are  more 
suitable  for  that  material  than  any  other,  but  of  course  yours  will  need 
goring.  Make  a  new  bodice  for  the  poplin  out  of  the  material  you 
have  in  the  tunic.] 

M.  C.  Y. — See  engravings  given  every  month  of  little  girls’  dresses. 

Pretty  Feet. 

The  Court  Circular  says  : — ”  The  revival  of  last  century’s  fashions 
for  ladies’  dress  reveals  many  a  personal  defect  which  no  modiste  can 
rectify.  Of  course,  if  the  figure  be  slight,  it  forms  a  convenient 
framework  for  all  the  carious  moulding  and  paddings  dear  to  the 
costumier.  But  now,  when  the  decree  has  gone  forth  in  favour  of 
short  walking  dresses,  the  result  of  the  folly  of  past  fashions  becomes 
painfully  apparent,  and  it  is  sad  to  find  how  ugly  the  female  foot  has 
become.  The  high  heels  which  many  ladies  have  worn  from  child¬ 
hood  are  one  cause  of  a  species  of  deformity,  and  the  close-fitting 
clinging  drapery  of  the  lost  few  years  has  added  to  this.  The  feet 
were  so  little  shown  that  the  great  aim  of  a  fashionably-dressed  girl 
has  been  to  walk  without  becoming  entangled  in  her  train ;  the  foot 
has  lieen  persistently  tamed  in,  and  in  this  generation  one  may 
hardly  dare  to  hope  to  be  refreshed  again  with  that  common  sight  of 
the  past,  that  pride  of  the  English  gentlewoman,  a  neatly-turned  foot 
and  ankle !” 

Bamboo  Screens. 

Ella  writes : — “  Madasi, — I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  could 
inform  me  whether  such  things  as  folding-screens  and  jardinii^res  of 
bamboo  are  to  be  had ;  and  if  so,  where,  and  what  would  be  the  cost 
of  them.  I  have  the  idea  that  I  have  seen  a  bamboo  (or  it  might  have 
been  a  wooden)  framework  of  a  screen  somewhere  on  which  a  curtain 
WAS  suspended  by  rings  and  hooks.  An  answer  in  next  month’s  journal 
would  be  a  favour,  as  the  screen  is  wanted  to  protect  an  invalid  from 
draughts.” 

Work-Table. 

No  Name  writes: — “Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  have  a  handsome 
silk  dress,  and  should  like  some  embroidery  with  silk  upon  it.  Is  it 
done  upon  the  dress,  or  can  I  buy  it  to  sew  on  ?  If  you  can  kindly 
inform  me  I  shall  be  obliged,  and  where  it  can  be  purchased.” 
[The  embroidery  may  be  worked  on  the  dress,  or  may  be  bought  in 
strips  from  any  fancy-work  shop.] 

Gilt  Leather. 

Will  Humming-Bird  kindly  inform  Anna  where  gilded  leather 
can  be  bought  ?  It  is  mentioned  in  this  month’s  Magazine  as  being 
used  for  panel  decoration.  [From  any  retail  leather-merchant.] 

A  Lesson  in  Decorating.^ 

Choose  a  plain,  smooth,  red-clay  flowerpot.  If  it  is  rather  stupid- 
looking  all  the  better.  With  your  box  of  water-colour  paints  lay 
broad  bands  of  dull  blue  around  top  and  bottom.  If  you  prefer  you 
can  paint  the  intervening  strip  black  instead  of  leaving  it  rad,  and 
the  bands  may  be  divided  by  a  narrow  line  of  yellow.  Now  you  are 
ready  for  the  pictures.  If  you  possess  some  sheets  of  little  scrap- 
chrouios  you  will  soon  be  rid  of  your  task.  Select  some  very  odd, 
grotesque  ones  that  will  surprise  each  other  ce  much  as  possible— a 
huge  butterfly,  tiny  Madonna,  reptiles,  sprays,  zebras,  and  the  like. 
Paste  them  on  in  the  most  disorderly  order  you  can  imagine,  and  your 
work  is  complete.  Another  method  is  to  cut  from  picture  papers  a 
quantity  of  small  designs,  being  careful  to  trim  them  very  neatly. 
Paint  these  all  black,  and  lay  on  a  dull  red  or  blue  ground.  Which¬ 
ever  plan  you  choose  be  careful  and  not  decorate  too  profusely,  as  that 
would  be  quite  unlike  the  Japanese,  while  it  would  hint  most  strikingly 
of  a  merry,  mischievous  little  girl. 

2  B 
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“  Made  Beautiful  for  Ever.” 

The  fact  that  Sarah  Rachel  Leveraon  has  twice  broaght  herself 
within  the  clutches  of  the  law  by  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  the 
fairer  and  less  reasoning  sex  renders  it  desirable  that  an  authoritative 
statement  should  go  forth  that  it  is  a  physiological,  and,  therefore,  a 
physical  impossibility  for  any  one  to  be  “  made  beautiful  for  ever”  by 
any  process  of  enamelling.  That  many  simple-minded  people  exist 
who  really,  from  want  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the  anatomy  and 
functions  of  the  skin,  do  believe  that  some  method  of  permanent 
preservation  is  known,  or  may  be  discovered,  must  be  conceded,  as  for 
one  case  where  fraud  of  the  kind  practised  by  Mrs.  Leverson  is  brought 
to  the  light  of  public  investigation,  numbers  occur  of  which  nothing 
is  heard.  The  external  layer  of  the  sldn  is  composed  of  many  super¬ 
imposed  layers  of  minute  flattened  cells  or  scales,  which,  as  they 
approach  the  surface,  become  of  homy  consistence.  These  cells  are  as 
distinct,  though  not  so  visible,  as  the  scales  of  a  fish,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  diseased  exaggeration  of  the  natural  scaliness  of  the  scarf- 
skin,  when  the  cells  actually  assume  a  condition  resembling  fish  scales, 
and  give  to  this  mahidy  the  name  of  “  fish-skin  disease”  (ichthyosis). 
Each  cell  of  which  an  animal  tissue  is  composed  has  a  limited  period 
of  existence,  and  those  cells  which  form  the  outer  coating  of  the  skin 
have  all  but  fulfilled  their  destiny.  They  are  constantly  being  cast  off, 
and  their  places  taken  by  those  beneath  them.  This  process  of  de¬ 
struction  and  reparation,  shedding  and  replacement,  goes  on  from  birth 
till  death,  and  if  it  were  to  be  prevented  most  serious  inconveniences  to 
the  external  economy  would  result.  What  we  desire  to  impress  on  the 
fair  sex,  naturally  desirous  of  preserving  their  charms  “  for  ever,”  is 
that  no  process  of  enamelling  can  possibly  attain  this  end  for  the 
reasons  we  have  specified.  The  complexion  is  dependent  on  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  cells  allowing  the  colour  of  the  blood  contained  in 
vessels  which  permeate  the  skin  to  show  throngh.  When  the  cells  of 
the  skin  are  pale,  thin,  and  delicate  we  have  the  clear  and  blooming 
complexion  characteristic  of  the  blonde.  When  the  cells,  or  at  least 
the  deeper  ones,  are  pigmented,  thick,  and  non-translncent,  we  have 
the  brunette  complexion.  Complexion,  then,  is  dependent  on  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  blood  in  the  skin,  and  the  condition  of  the 
cells  of  the  skin  through  which  the  blood  is  seen.  Tbe  way  to  insure 
having  a  proper  quantity  of  healthy  blood  in  the  skin  is  to  rise  early 
to  be  much  in  the  open  air,  especially  during  the  ho  urs  of  sunlight* 
to  avoid  overheated,  artificially-lighted,  unventilated  rooms,  and  to 
retire  early  to  rest.  To  keep  the  cells  which  protect  the  surface  of  the 
skin  in  a  natural  state  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  wash  the  surface  of 
the  body  with  soap-and-water  only,  or,  in  the  case  of  some  delicate 
skins  which  the  alkali  of  most  soap  irritates,  with  water  alone.  Who¬ 
ever  will  attend  to  these  directions  will  do  all  that  can  be  done  to 
preserve,  as  all  ought  to  try  and  preserve,  their  skin  in  the  most 
healthy,  and,  therefore,  beautiful  condition.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
asserted  that  no  cosmetic,  wash,  enamel,  powder,  paste,  or  lotion  can 
ever  subvert  the  natural  process  of  waste  and  repair  which  is  ever 
taking  place  in  our  bodies,  and  which  is  part  of  a  general  law  observed 
throughout  animate  nature,  that  every  cell  has  a  limited  period  of 
existence,  equally  as  have  all  bodies  composed  of  such  colls. — Medical 
Examiner. 

Confirmation  Dress. 

Lilian  writes—”  Dear  Uumhino-Bird, —  Having  taken  yonr 
valuable  Magazine  for  some  years,  and  never  having  troubled 
you  before  with  a  question,  I  hope  you  will  insert  the  following 
in  your  June  number Lilian  would  be  glad  to  know  what 
would  be  suitable  for  a  confirmation  dress  for  a  young  person 
25  years  of  age?  [White  is  usually  worn  at  confirmation.  The 
material  may  be  muslin,  cashmere,  alpaca,  or  French  merino.] 
Lilian  has  a  grey  dress  made  with  polonaise;  would  that  do?  LYes.] 
Also  dark  blue  silk  dress.  Princess— how  would  this  do  ?  [The  grey 
would  be  more  suitable.]  Are  veils  necessary  ?”  [No.] 

Emigration  and  Miscellaneous. 

Minnie  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — It  is  a  year  this  month 
since  I  last  wrrote  you.  March  of  this  year  is  so  unlike  last  March 
that  one  would  think  we  had  been  transported  to  another  land.  The 
oldest  inhabitant  cannot  remember  onr  having  such  a  mild,  open  winter 
as  we  have  had  this  year.  Unr  fine  harbour  is  open,  and  the  ferry 
steamer  crosses  to  Cape  Vincent,  an  American  port,  twice  a  day, 
calling  at  the  various  islands.  The  Royal  mail  steamers  will  soon  be 
able  to  skim  the  blue  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great 


Ontario ;  this  will  give  employment  to  many  poor  men  who  have  been 
idle  all  winter.  There  has  been  no  sleighing  to  speak  of  this  winter, 
so  that  trade  has  been  very  dnll  here  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  hard  for  poor  people  to  get  employment,  yet  none  of  our 
poor  ever  starve  to  death.  We  have  plenty  in  the  land,  though  times 
are  often  very  dull.  Wages  are  good  in  this  country,  so  few  need  be 
very  poor  if  they  are  wise  enough  to  save  a  little  in  good  times.  This 
lack  of  wisdom  is  more  remarkable  in  the  poor  who  migrate  from 
other  countries  than  in  the  natives  of  our  own.  I  suppose  it  is  because 
they  know  the  severity  of  our  winters,  and  dread  to  be  unprovided. 
Those  who  think  of  coming  to  this  country  might  like  to  know  who 
are  the  most  likely  to  do  well  here.  It  is  not  the  poor  gentleman,  who 
will  only  do  one  kind  of  work,  and  if  he  can’t  get  that  to  do  will  do 
nothing.  Such  a  man  is  the  most  unfortunate  in  this  independent 
country.  Ho  will  find  mechanics  and  even  schoolboys  as  well,  if  not 
better,  educated  than  he.  He  must  not  be  too  proud  to  turn  his  hand 
to  anything,  or  hold  himself  aloof,  or  expect  to  receive  humble  homage. 
He  must  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  labour  as  others  do  at 
anything  until  he  gets  what  will  suit  his  taste  and  abilities.  If  he 
succeeds  in  crushing  his  silly  pride,  retaining  only  that  quality  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  dignity  of  a  man,  he  will  do  well  and  be  respected.  Now 
we  will  speak  of  the  poor  and  unlearned.  They  come  hoping  to 
receive  good  wages,  but  few  are  competent  to  do  the  work.  Every¬ 
thing  is  new  to  them,  and  they  grumble  because  it  is  so,  instead  of 
trying  to  learn  the  new  mode  of  labour ;  consequently  they  cannot 
demand  full  pay,  so  become  discontented,  saying  they  are  disappointed 
in  the  country.  In  time  they  become  lonely  and  lose  heart  in  the  now 
land  with  its  new  ways,  instead  of  rousing  themselves  to  learn  all  they 
can.  These  people  seldom  do  much  good,  often  becoming  a  burden 
on  the  public.  They  will  not  go  to  the  country  or  the  bush — the  work 
is  too  rough ;  they  never  had  to  do  it  in  their  own  home.  Perchance 
they  come  to  a  city  or  town  where  the  labour  they  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  can’t  be  found.  They  can  do  but  the  one  thing,  so  they  are 
forced  to  be  idle  if  they  don’t  try  something  new.  I  don’t  say  this  to 
disconrage  people  from  coming  to  this  country;  when  they  come  they 
should  go  far  west  into  the  new  settlements,  as  they  have  a  chance 
there  to  make  money —  not  in  a  few  months,  as  some  foolishly  expect, 
but  in  a  few  years  with  economy  and  hard  labour.  They  will  find 
many  to  encourage  and  help  them  on  if  they  take  the  right  way.  Old 
conntry  people  have  one  advantage  over  ns — they  are  stronger;  their 
constitutions  have  not  been  weakened  by  the  hard  frosts  of  winter  and 
the  intense  heat  of  summer.  I  could  say  much  more  on  the  subject, 
but  I  fear  I  have  already  tired  yon,  so  I  will  change  the  subject  by 
asking  you  how  I  could  get  the  Oolden  Childhood  ?  This  magazine 
has  not  found  its  way  to  this  city  yet.  I  wrote  an  article  for  it  on 
Canadian  winter,  sending  it  to  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.  last  January, 
I  have  not  heard  from  them,  but  would  like  to  know  whether  my 
article  was  accepted  or  not.  Please  how  could  I  find  out?  What 
is  the  price  of  the  magazine?  Have  tie-backs  to  be  worn  this 
season  ?  if  so,  pity  Canadians.  I  shall  try  to  describe  a  Canadian 
lady  with  a  tie-back  dress.  We  will  take  a  winter  day,  it  being 
the  best  to  show  the  inconvenience  of  such  a  mode.  It  is  a  cold, 
windy  day;  the  broad  walk  is  covered  with  snow  and  ice;  the 
sun  is  bright,  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  nipping;  a  fine  day  for 
walking,  if  one  had  the  use  of  their  limbs.  But  see — here  is  a  lady 
coming  down  the  side  walk ;  she  takes  a  short  step  or  two,  then  turns 
round,  takes  hold  of  the  side-widths  of  her  dress,  draws  it  gently  from 
her  feet,  turns  round  again  and  attempts  to  run ;  the  wind  takes  the 
unmanageable  skirt  and  whips  it  under  the  feet  of  the  fair  one,  causing 
her  to  stumble.  She  turns  again  to  hide  her  vexation,  and  the  dress 
is  drawn  closer  round  the  fair  form.  The  north  wind  has  no  mercy 
and  the  limbs  are  fettered,  so  the  fair  creature  falls  on  her  knees ;  the 
cords  are  broken  and  she  is  free ;  but  when  she  regains  her  feet  she 
pins  back  the  offending  dress  that  she  may  be  bound  again  in  Fashion’s 
fetters  at  the  great  risk  of  being  frozen  before  she  reaches  her  desti¬ 
nation.  These  tie-backs  are  indeed  very  ungraceful ;  they  are  more 
remarkably  so  in  a  country  where  ladies  walk  more  than  drive.  They 
cause  the  step  to  become  cramped  and  vulgar.  Cannot  our  fashion 
artists  invent  something  more  graceful — something  at  least  that  will 
gpve  us  tbe  use  of  our  limbs  ?  I  send  you  a  cure  for  small-pox,  which 
may  be  nset'ul  to  some  of  your  readers ;  it  scarely  ever  fails.  As  soon 
as  the  headache  comes  on,  and  the  chill  down  the  back,  and  the 
stomach  becomes  sick,  and  the  Umbs  begin  to  ache,  clear  the  stomai  h 
with  a  strong  emetic,  put  the  feet  in  hot  mustard  water  several  times 
during  the  next  twelve  hours.  Talk  very  often  and  encouragingly  to 
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the  patient  as  the  insanity  begins  to  show  itself.  As  soon  as  the  thirst 
sets  in  give  frequently  alternate  small  drinks  of  cold  Indian  meal 
gruel — no  hutter  in  the  gruel— and  moderately  large  drinks  of  best 
plain  black  tea,  hot,  without  milk  or  sugar.  Occasionally  the 
gruel  may  be  changed  and  made  of  oatmeal,  and  the  tea  have  a  bit  of 
toasted  bread  in  it.  As  the  disorder  goes  through  its  course,  and  a 
craving  sets  in,  humour  this  at  once  with  moderate  supplies  of  what  is 
craved.  Air  the  room  two  or  three  times  each  day,  taking  great  care 
to  cover  up  the  patient  completely,  head  and  all,  while  the  doors  and 
windows  are  open.  Keep  the  room  dark,  and  at  an  even  temperature. 
Pat  the  face,  arms,  &c.,  with  warm  barley  water,  and  then  with  a 
feather  oil  the  whole  surface  with  sweet  oil ;  this  prevents  all  itching 
and  pitting,  or  marks.”  [The  price  of  the  magazine  Oolden  Child¬ 
hood  is  3d.  monthly ;  the  postage  of  each  number  to  Canada  is  2d. ; 
5s.  yearly,  including  postage,  would  bo  the  subscription.  I  will  ask  the 
Editor  to  let  you  know  about  the  article.  Dresses  will  not  bo  worn  so 
tightly  tied  back  this  season.  It  is  already  considered  bad  stylo  to 
wear  them  very  tight.] 

Art  Culture. 

“I  CAN  show  you  an  example,  Mr.  Herbert,”  said  Mr.  Rose,  “of 
culture  demanding  a  finer  climate  in — if  you  will  excuse  my  seeming 
egotism— in  myself.  For  instance  (to  take  the  widest  matter  I  can  fix 
upon — the  general  outward  surroundings  of  our  lives),  often,  when  I 
walk  about  London,  and  see  how  hideous  its  whole  external  aspect  is, 
and  what  a  dissonant  population  throng  it,  a  chill  feeling  of  despair 
comes  over  me.  Consider  how  the  human  eye  delights  in  form  and 
colour,  and  the  ear  in  tempered  and  harmonious  sounds,  and  then 
think  for  a  moment  of  a  London  street !  Think  of  the  shapeless 
houses,  the  forest  of  ghastly  chimney-pots,  of  the  hell  of  distracting 
noises  made  by  the  carts,  the  cabs,  the  carriages— think  of  the  bust¬ 
ling,  commonplace,  careworn  crowds  that  jostle  you — think  of  an 

omnibns — think  of  a  four-wheeler - ”  “  I  often  ride  in  an  omnibus,” 

said  Lord  Allen,  with  a  slight  smile  to  Miss  Merton.  “  It  is  true,” 
replied  Mr.  Rose,  only  overhearing  the  tone  in  which  these  words  were 
said,  “  that  one  may  ever  and  again  catch  some  touch  of  sunlight  that 
will  for  a  moment  make  the  meanest  object  beautiful  with  its  furtive 
alchemy.  But  that  is  Nature’s  work,  not  man’s  ;  and  we  must  never 
confound  the  accidental  beauty  that  Nature  will  bestow  on  man’s 
work,  even  at  its  worst,  with  the  rational  and  designed  beauty  of 
man’s  work  at  its  best.  It  is  this  rational  human  beauty  that  I  say 
our  modem  city  life  is  so  completely  wanting  in ;  nay,  the  look  of 
out-of-door  London  seems  literally  to  stifle  the  very  power  of  imagin¬ 
ing  such  beauty  possible.  Indeed,  as  I  wander  along  our  streets, 
pushing  my  way  among  the  throngs  of  faces— faces  puckered  with 
misdirected  thought,  or  expressionless  with  none — barbarous  faces  set 
towards  Parliament,  or  Church,  or  scientific  lecture-rooms,  or  Govern, 
ment  offices,  or  counting-houses — I  say,  as  I  push  my  way  amongst 
all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  streets  of  our  great  city,  only  one 
thing  ever  catches  my  eye  that  breaks  in  upon  my  mood,  and  warns 
me  I  need  not  despair.”  “  And  what  is  that  ?”  asked  Allen,  with 
some  curiosity.  “The  shops,”  Mr.  Rose  answered,  “  of  certain  of  our 
upholsterers  and  dealers  in  works  of  art.  Their  windows,  as  I  look 
into  them,  act  like  a  sudden  charm  on  me — like  a  splash  of  cold  water 
dashed  on  my  forehead  when  I  am  fainting,  for  1  seem  then  to  have 
got  a  glimpse  of  the  real  heart  of  things,  and  as  my  eyes  rest  on  the 
perfect  pattern  (many  of  which  are  really  quite  delicious;  indeed, 
when  I  go  to  ugly  houses  I  often  take  a  scrap  of  some  artistic  cretonne 
with  me  in  my  pocket  as  n  kind  of  rost’aetic  smelling  salts),  I  say, 
when  I  look  in  at  their  windows,  and  my  eyes  rest  on  the  perfect 
pattern  of  some  new  fabric  for  a  chair  or  for  a  window-curtain,  or  on 
some  new  design  for  a  wall-paper,  or  on  some  old  china  vase,  I  become 
at  once  sharply  conscious,  Mr.  Herbert,  that,  despite  the  nngenial 
mental  climate  of  the  present  age,  strange  yearnings  for,  and  know¬ 
ledge  of,  true  beauty  are  beginning  to  show  themselves  like  flowers 
ab  ve  the  weedy  soil ;  and  I  remember,  amidst  the  roar  and  clatter  of 
our  streets,  and  the  mad  noises  of  our  own  times,  that  there  is  amongst 
us  a  growing  number  who  have  deliberately  turned  their  backs  on  all 
these  things,  and  have  thrown  their  whole  souls  and  sympathies  into 
the  happier  art-ages  of  the  past.” — From  The  Nero  Republic,  by 
W.  H.  Mallock. 

Miscellaneous. 

Diana  writes— My  dear  Humminq-Bied,— There  must  be  a  number 
of  letters  at  your  elbow  waiting  for  answers  to  important  questions — 
important  to  the  questioners — so  lay  mine  aside  for  the  present,  but  take 
it  up  again,  please,  at  your  leisure.  1  wiU  suppose  yon  have  done  so. 


and  will  tell  you  now  what  a  friend  you  are  and  have  been  to  me  ever 
since  you  have  so  kindly  laboured  for  the  good  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  Englishwoman’s  Maoa/.ine.  I  am  English  myself,  and  twenty- 
three  years  old,  and  have  subscribed  five  years  to  the  Magazine,  but 
remember  with  what  awe,  as  a  little  girl,  I  used  to  turn  over  its  pages 
when  it  was  received  by  ray  grandmamma,  and  a  never-failing  delight 
were  the  beautiful  ladies,  in  wondt'rful  peaked  bonnets  and  crinolines 
“covering  seven  acres.”  We  economise  space  in  these  days  if  not 
money,  though  I  am  sure  it  is  a  fiction  that  wo  are  more  extravagut 
than  our  great-grandmothers,  because  it  is  a  habit  to  rave  at  the  ago 
and  the  fashion.  You  may  recollect  a  picture  of  a  young  lady,  in  a 
scanty  petticoat,  dancing  on  a  number  of  crinolines  crackling  away  in 
flames,  and  headed  “There  is  a  good  time  coming.”  The  time  was 
only  “  good”  while  it  was  coming,  for  they  find  as  much  fault  with  us 
as  with  our  mothers,  who  did  their  best  to  resemble  balloons ;  and  I 
suppose  our  grandchildren  will  bo  sneered  at  for  being  too  perfect. 
Would  an  entirely  black  grenadine  dress,  cut  square  in  front,  with 
elbow  sleeves,  the  polonaise  draped  with  a  broad  white  sash,  and  white 
bows  down  the  front,  be  suitable  for  a  dinner-dress  ?  [Yes.]  I  am 
tall,  very  slight  and  fair-haired.  I  would  wear  white  shoes  and  gloves, 
and  flowers  in  ray  hair,  also  white.  [The  shoes  and  gloves  should  bo 
black.]  I  cut  out  and  arrange  my  own  drosses  and  mamma’s,  with 
the  assistance  of  your  valuable  advice.  Will  you  tell  mo  kindly  in 
what  poem  of  Schiller’s  I  will  find  these  lines  ?  I  think  they  are 
beautiful : — 

“  Siehe,  veil  HofTnung  vertraust  du  der  Erde  den  goldnen  Samen, 
IJnd  erwartest  im  Lonz  frbhlich  die  keimende  Saat; 

Nur  in  die  B’urche  der  Zeit  bedonkst  du  dioh  Thaten  zu  stronnen, 
Die,  bon  der  Weisheit  gesa’t,  still  fur  die  Ewigkeit  bluh’n.” 

[Schiller  and  Goethe  contributed,  under  the  title  of  “  Xenien,”  a  number 
of  epigrammatic  thoughts  in  distiches  and  riuatrains  to  the  literary 
magazines  of  the  time.  These  Xenien  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Schiller.  'The  same  idea  is  given  in  the  “  Song  of  the  Bell”  in  the 
lines — 

“  Dem  dunklen  Schooss  der  heilgen  Erde 
Vertrauen  wir  der  Hiinde  That, 

Vertraut  der  Saamann  seine  .Saat, 

Und  hoffl  dasz  sie  entkeimer  werde, 

Znm  Segen,  nach  des  Himmels  Rath.”] 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  a  work  called  The  Pilgrim  at  the  Shrine  ? 
Who  is  the  author,  and  what  docs  it  treat  of  ?  \_The  Pilgrim  and  the 
Shrine:  Passages  from  the  Life  of  11.  Ainslie,  is  published  by  Tinsley.] 
I  send  you  some  gulden  Bhutan  moss.  We  call  it  “  fox-tail,”  and  the 
branch,  indeed,  is  really  like  one.  I  send  you  a  sonnet.  I  shall  ba 
glad  to  think  it  worth  insertion  in  your  Magazine,  but  if  you  do  not 
think  it  good  Insert  it  in  the  grate.  I  hope,  dear  Humming-Bird,  I 
have  kept  the  rules  and  allowed  you  sufficient  space  for  answering 
my  questions  in.  I  have  never  written  troubling  yon  before.  [Many 
thanks  for  the  beautiful  moss.  It  is  unlike  anything  I  have  ever  seen 
before.] 

“THE  IMMORTELLES. 

“  ‘  Take  thou  and  keep  these  flowers,  sweet,’  ho  said, 

‘  The  deathless  emblems  of  as  deathless  love. 

For  know  “  the  silver  cord”  is  drawn  above. 

And  is  not  snapt  when  one  of  us  lies  dead.’ 

It  was  my  wedding  morn,  and  on  ray  head 
He  placed  a  chaplet  of  those  scentless  flowers. 

And  when  the  day  was  flown  in  midnight  hours 
I  hung  it  on  my  satin-draperied  bed. 

After  long  years  my  other  spirit  went. 

Drawing  ‘  the  silver  cord’  to  realms  unknown. 

I  hold  one  end,  and  when  mine  eyes  are  pent 
In  dreams  he  lays,  as  on  that  day  long  flown. 

Upon  my  brow  a  glistening  wreath,  whose  scent 
Says,  ‘  True  immortelles  bloom  in  heaven  alone.’  ” 

Humming-Bird  cannot  assist  Margaretta,  hut  advises  her  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  papers  as  The  Matrimonial  News. 

Miss  Clyde  presents  her  compliments  to  Humming-Bird,  and  will 
feel  much  obliged  if  she  will  allow  her,  through  the  medium  of  her 
Magazine,  to  inform  her  numerous  applicants  for  ferns  that  she  has 
left  beautiful  Devonshire,  she  fears  for  ever. 

Miss  P. — The  ladies  enter  first. 

Miss  W.  writes—”  Dear  Humming-Bird,— Can  yon  answer  the 
following  questions  in  the  Englishwom.an’s  Domestic  Magazine:— 
I  have  good  features,  but  a  very  bad  complexion;  do  you  think  I 
ought  to  use  any  cosmetic  ?  [If  you  do  you  will  make  your  com¬ 
plexion  worse  still.]  Can  you  recommend  anything  that  will  really 
improve  the  complexion  without  injury  to  the  skin  ?  [Nothing  but 
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plenty  of  clear  water,  reguLar  diet,  and  moderate  exercise.]  Do  you 
know  of  any  remedy  for  the  unsightly  black  spots  on  the  nose  and 
chin  ?  [I  have  been  told  that  gin  and  three  parts  water  is  a  good 
application.]  Is  there  any  cure  for  superSuous  hairs?  [I  know  of 
none.]  When  you  are  paying  a  visit,  and  other  visitors  enter  the  room 
that  yon  do  not  know,  should  yon  rise  or  sit  still  ?  [Sit  still,  unless 
yon  intend  to  take  your  leave,  which  is  usually  done  when  other  callers 
enter.]  I  have  taken  in  the  Magazine  for  years,  and  am  much 
pleased  with  it.  I  hope  Hummino-Bird  will  pardon  my  asking  so 
many  questions.” 

Misquotation. — An  amusing  event  occurred  recently  at  a  public 
meeting  in  a  suburban  part  of  London,  called  to  deal  with  the  diffi* 
culties  of  the  Eastern  question.  A  lady  addressed  the  meeting,  and 
at  the  close  of  a  somewhat  lengthy  speech  her  voice  fell  to  that  solemn 
whisper  generally  assumed  by  amateur  orators  when  they  are  about 
to  introduce  a  Scriptural  quotation.  “  In  the  Book,”  observed  the 
lady,  “  which  we  all  know  so  well,  and  which  is  so  dear  to  all  of  us, 
it  is  said,  ‘  They  made  a  desert,  and  called  it  peace.’  The  lady  evi¬ 
dently  thought  she  was  quoting  Scripture,  and  would  have  been  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  that  she  had  been  assuming  so  complete  an 
acquaintance,  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  with  the  writings  of 
Tacitus. — E  raminer.  [It  may  be  added  that  Byron  adopts  the  idea  in 
Childe  Harold — “  makes  a  solitude  and  calls  it  peace.” 

NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  tor  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  penny  per  word. 

Advertisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and 
fitting.  For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the 
Warner  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

Illustrated  Sheets  of  Bean  Ideal  and  other  useful  trimmings 
sent  on  receipt  of  2  stamps  for  postage.  C.  Williamson,  Calico  Depot, 
91,  Edgware-road,  London. — Advt. 

Corsets. — Before  making  your  purchases  send  to  E.  Avis  and  Co., 
213, Upper-street,  Islington,  N.,and  12S,  Strand,  W.C.,  for  their  illus¬ 
trated  list,  which  contains  plates  of  the  newest  fashions  in  spatula 
corsets,  also  C.  Bayer’s,  Thomson’s,  Thomas’s,  Duchess,  Izod’s,  and 
every  known  make  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Cheapest  house  in  the 
trade  for  all  kinds  of  ladies’  and  children’s  underclothing.  Baby  linen, 
dressing-gowns,  bathing-dresses,  Ac.  Illustrated  list,  containing  sixty 
fllustrations,  post  free. — Advt. 

Beadt  for  Use,  our  gentlemen’s  fine  linen  cambric  pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs  at  Ss.  i  id.  per  dozen,  and  our  gents’  hem-stitched  at  i  zs.  qd.  per 
dozen,  are  fifty  per  cent,  below  ordinary  prices.  Samples  post  free. — 
Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast. — Advt. 

New  Striped  Calico,  Ivory  Basketine,  Florentine  Cloths,  Ac. 
Something  quite  new  for  children’s  and  ladies’  washing  dresses.  Send 
stamps  for  patterns,  which  are  neither  charged  or  requested  back. 
C.  Williamson,  Leather-Make  Calico  Depot,  91,  Edgware-road,  W. 
— Advt. 

To  Ladies. — Save  two  profits. — Calicoes,  long  cloths,  and  sheetings 
for  domestic  uid  charitable  purposes,  direct  from  the  bleach  works  at 
wholesale  prices.  Any  lengths  cut.  Send  for  patterns.  John 
Noble,  Victoria  Mills,  Manchester. — Advt. 

Real  Irish  Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs  in  all  the  most  useful 
shapes.  Send  stamps  for  a  sample  (post  free)  of  our  ladies’  3-fold  fine 
linen  collars  at  43. 6d.  per  doz.,  and  cuffs  at  8s.  6d.  per  doz.,  and  you 
will  save  fifty  per  cent.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Every  Lady  should  see  a  Dress  Trunk  30  inches  long.  Most  useful 
Bze  for  long  or  short  journeys.  Handsomely  finished  movable  divisions 
for  bonnets,  hats,  Ac.  10s.  6d.  Harron,  manufacturer,  261,  High 
Holbom  (5  doors  from  Inns  of  Court  Hotel).  Portmanteaus,  bags, 
and  every  article  for  travelling  equally  cheap.  Harron’s  Trunks 
are  favourably  known  for  their  solid  workmanship,  combined  with 
cheapness.” — Th*  Queen.  Illustrated  list  free. — Advt. 

Much  difficulty  is  experienced  by  ladies  in  procuring  suitable  mate¬ 
rials  for  Crewel  working.  Oatmeal  Clotb,  Ivory  Basketine,  and  other 
patterns  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed  envelope. 
C.  Williamson,  Calico  Depot,  91,  Edgware-road,  W. — Advt. 


Finer  than  Ever,  their  ladies’  exquisitely  fine  hem-stitched  cam¬ 
bric  pocket-handkerchiefs,  at  half  a  guinea  per  dozen,  are  certainly 
unequalled  (vide  press).  Samples  post  free. — Robinson  and  Cleaver, 
Belfast. — Advt. 

Silk,  Spun  Silk,  Lisle  Thread,  Balbriggan  and  Woollen  Hosiery 
of  the  most  fashionable  makes,  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  War¬ 
ranted  the  best  Derbyshire  make,  and  surpassed  by  none  in  the  trade. 
Price  lists  and  samples  sent  on  application  to  Stephen  Elliott, 
Manufacturing  Hosier,  Swanivick,  Alfreton,  Derbyshire. — Advt. 

Dessert  Doyleys  and  Antimacassars  in  old  china  and  comical 
figures.  Borders  for  dresses,  jackets,  Ac.  Transfer  ing  cloth  to  mark 
on  light  and  dark  materials.  Send  for  descriptive  price  list  for  all 
kinds  of  fancy  work.  B.  Francis,  16,  Hanway-street,  Oxford-street, 
W.— Advt. 

Thousands  of  pieces  of  American  Calicoes  have  been  sold  in  this 
country  during  the  last  year.  Notwithstanding  the  very  effective  finish 
of  these  goods,  the  Leather- Make,  supplied  by  Williamson,  of 
Leighton  Buzzard,  still  carries  the  palm  for  Warmth  and  Durability. 
He  has  now  a  few  very  cheap  numbers  in  stock.  Send  stamp  for  pat¬ 
terns  to  L.  B.,  or  London  Depot,  91,  Edgware-road. — Ad\t. 

Less  than  Fourpence  Bach  for  a  ladies’  real  Irish  cambric  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  less  than  Sixpence  each  for  a  beautifully  fine  quality 
hemmed  for  use.  Write. for  samples  post  free  at  3s.  iid.  and  58.  iid. 
per  dozen. — Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Lavinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  not  drop.  Post  free, 
IS.  lod.  Recommended  by  Humming-Bird.  Lavinia,  Scadding’s 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses, 
very  strong,  and  greatly  admired ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral 
earrings,  massive,  or  light  tassel  pattern ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces 
in  five  rows ;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to 
centre;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities;  infants’  handsome 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots  ;  handsome  massive  bracelets, 
with  two  tassels  on  each  ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  exjien- 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 
loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  German 
onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  necklaces, 
crosses,  earrings,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  All  communications 
to  be  addressed  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico.  Lavinia  will  pack  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of 
parcels  over  £2  to  any  of  the  colonies.  Lavinia’s  price  list, 
suitable  for  gifts. — Coral :  Massive  earrings,  3s.  4d. ;  tassel  ditto> 
48. ;  festoon  necklaces,  98. ;  children’s  necklets,  58.  6d. ;  infants’ 
ditto,  58.  6d. ;  shoulder-knots,  pair,  zs.  6d. ;  ditto,  48.  6d. ;  tassel 
bracelets,  pair,  lOs.  fid. ;  ditto,  Ss. ;  ditto,  58.  fid. ;  brooches,  los.  fid. ; 
coral  crosses,  is.  fid.  Onyx:  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  5s.  fid.  each; 
necklace  with  cross,  los.  fid.  each ;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 
dants,  ifis.  ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shaped  pendants,  izs.  fid.;  earrings, 
4s. ;  brooches,  Ss. ;  bracelets,  38.  fid.  each ;  crosses,  zs. ;  ditto,  zs.  fid. ; 
red  ditto,  2s.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  izs.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Mr.  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico,  S.W. — Advt. 

COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difiSculty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  'Ad^le 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  hua  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  dc.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent  abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  tbe  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 


